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COMMENCEMENT    EXERCISES    OF    THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI,    1907. 

The  second  joint  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Col- 
leges of  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering,  Law,  and  Medicine, 
and  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati were  held  at  Music  Hall,  June  ist,  at  8:00  o'clock 
P.  M.  The  exercises  were  held  in  the  evening  for  the  first 
time,  with  a  view  to  making  it  possible  for  more  of  the 
business  men  of  the  city  who  are  interested  in  the  Univer- 
sity to  be  present,  and  as  a  result  the  attendance  on  this 
occasion  was  about  two  thousand.  The  procession,  con- 
sisting of  four  divisions,  marched  from  the  north  wing  of 
Music  Hall  to  the  platform.  In  the  first  division  were  the 
candidates  for  degrees ;  in  the  second,  the  faculties  of  the 
various  departments;  in  the  third,  prominent  individuals, 
together  with  the  principals  of  the  accredited  schools ;  and  in 
the  fourth,  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  deans  of  the  depart- 
ments, the  speaker  of  the  evening,  and  the  President  of  the 
University. 


PROGRAM    OF   THE    EXERCISES. 

Priests'  March  from  Athalia Mendelssohn 

Invocation Rev.  George  A.  Thayer 

Annual  Statement President  Charles  vVm.  Dabney 

Music — Salut  d'Amour Elgar 

Address  to  the  Candidates  for  Degrees — 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  Ph.  D., 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 

Music — (a)  Dreams Wagner 

(b)  Aragonaise  from  Ballet  Le  Cid Massenet 

CONFERRING  OF  DEGREES 

Announcements  of  Honors  and  Prizes — 
The  Deans  of  the  Colleges 

Benediction Rev.  Samuel  Tyler 

Coronation  March Meyerbeer 
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ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT. 

The  Directors,  the  faculties,  the  graduates,  and  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  welcome  you  to  our 
annual  academic  festival.  We  are  happy  in  this  opportu- 
nity to  report  to  you  the  results  of  the  year,  to  congratu- 
late these  young  scholars,  lawyers,  and  physicians,  who 
this  evening  enter  upon  their  life's  work,  and  especially  to 
hear  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States 
who  comes  to  bring  us  a  message  of  instruction  and  in- 
spiration. 

No  institution  in  this  or  any  other  country  stands  in 
quite  such  close  relations  to  a  people  as  does  this  Univer- 
sity to  the  city  represented  by  this  great  assemblage,  in- 
cluding a  large  majority  of  the  teaching  fraternity  and 
many  representatives  of  the  industrial,  commercial,  and 
professional  interests  of  Cincinnati.  For  your  presence 
here  tonight  and  for  the  many  other  evidences  of  your 
interest  and  good-will,  we  thank  you  from  full  hearts.  1 
came  hereto  recount  the  encouraging  events  of  the  year 
at  the  University,  but  now  I  assure  you  that  this  great 
concourse  and  this  greeting  you  have  given  us  is  the  most 
encouraging  event  of  the  many  that  have  made  memorable 
the  session  closing  today. 

I  wish  to  speak  to  you  of  the  purpose  and  work  of  our 
University.  What  is  the  object  of  a  university?  The 
university  exists  for  life ;  the  life  of  the  living  present  and 
the  life  of  the  future.  A  university  does  not  exist  for 
pleasure,  it  does  not  exist  for  learning  and  art  merely;  it 
exists  primarily  for  the  advancement  of  the  life  of  man. 
The  old  college,  composed  of  a  company  of  scholars  living 
in  cloistered  halls,  invited  a  few  select  young  men  to  come 
and  enjoy  and  improve  themselves.  It  existed  for  the 
culture  of  a  class.  The  modern  university  exists  for  the 
advancement  of  all  men,  without  regard  to  class.  The  old 
university  was  exclusive,  and  when  it  went  outside  its  walls 


it  marched  with  its  symbols  in  front  to  show  that  this  act 
was  a  special  act  of  grace.  The  new  university  has  no 
walls,  but  welcomes  within  its  halls  every  soul  who  needs 
its  help  and  is  prepared  to  benefit  by  it  The  old  univer- 
sity has  invented  in  these  last  days,  as  a  means  of  attract- 
ing the  support  of  the  people,  a  new  thing  called  Univer- 
sity-Extension, but  the  new  university  stands  in  the  midst 
of  the  people  and  keeps  its  doors  open  at  all  times.  Its 
instruction  is  not  limited  to  any  class,  but  it  invites  every 
human  being  who  needs  guidance  in  study  or  facilities  for 
investigation  to  come  in  and  enjoy. 

The  functions  of  the  true  university  are  three : 

First,  the  kindling  of  the  intellectual  interest  and  the 
development  of  the  scholarly  spirit  in  the  men  and  women 
of  the  present  day.  This  must  be  done  by  the  study  of  the 
acquisitions  of  the  race  in  the  fields  of  both  the  humanities 
and  the  natural  sciences. 

The  second  object  of  the  university  is  the  giving  of 
such  definite  instruction  and  the  training  of  such  special 
capacities  as  shall  qualify  every  man  for  the  noblest  service 
possible.  Giving  a  liberal  education  to  youth,  as  important 
as  it  is  for  the  foundation  of  life,  is  not  the  only  function 
of  the  university.  All  its  work  should  liberalize  its  students 
and  all  of  it  should  prepare  for  service.  But  its  chief  duty 
is  to  send  forth  teachers  to  disseminate  knowledge  among 
all  the  people.  For  whether  a  minister,  a  lawyer,  a 
physician,  an  engineer,  or  a  merchant,  the  true  scholar 
teaches  wherever  he  lives.  The  university  is  an  institu- 
tion where  each  type  of  man  and  each  profession  can  find 
what  it  wants,  not  merely  for  its  own  culture,  but  for  its 
own  use.  Democracy  is  the  ruling  principle  of  human 
society  today,  and  if  the  universities  do  not  discharge 
their  obligations  to  prepare  men  for  service,  it  is  certain 
that  a  democratic  society  will  not  support  them.  The 
university  exists  above  everything  else  to  train  men  and 
women  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  social  organism.  It 
trains  workers,  not  only  for  the  library  and  laboratory, 
but  also  for  the  factory  and  the  mart. 

The  third  function  of  the  university  is,  the  increase  and 


the  improvement  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  given  to  many 
of  us  to  actually  increase  the  store  of  knowledge,  but  all 
of  us  may  do  something  to  improve  the  knowledge  of 
mankind.  We  still  see  here  in  this  world  as  "through  a 
glass  darkly."  So  long  as  the  race  survives,  our  chief 
object  shall  be  to  try  to  see  old  things  more  clearly  in  their 
proper  relations  and  proportions,  and  to  discover  new 
things  wherever  we  can.  Every  new  discovery  throws  a 
better  light  upon  many  other  things.  Every  point  of  truth 
we  illuminate  becomes  a  star  in  the  heaven  of  knowledge. 
It  may  be  a  small  variable  star,  but  still  it  is  a  point  of 
light  to  brighten  the  universe.  It  is  thus  that  classical  texts 
are  explained;  the  facts  of  history  are  illustrated;  the 
speculations  of  philosophers  discussed;  the  secrets  of 
nature  revealed ;  and  the  whole  universe  finally  illumined. 

Such  is  the  task  of  the  modern  university.  But  our 
University,  as  the  institution  of  a  city,  has  an  even  more 
definite  purpose.  In  a  republic  there  is  no  special  class 
to  be  educated,  but  all  the  people  must  have  an  equal- 
chance  to  get  the  highest  education.  The  university  will; 
therefore,  go  where  the  people  are.  The  sons  of  the 
wealthy  and  the  other  elect  orders  may  be  collected  to- 
gether from  all  over  the  country  to  some  beautiful  retired 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Such  institutions  are  distinctly  for 
the  classes  and  not  for  the  masses.  The  university  of  the 
democracy  does  not  select  men  according  to  their  ability 
to  pay  high  tuition  and  to  live  luxuriously,  but  according 
to  their  native  talent,  their  character,  and  their  preparation. 

The  object  of  the  true  university  is  to  attract  from  the 
masses  by  the  charm  of  its  ideals  all  the  stronger  spirits 
and  to  kindle  in  them  the  love  for  learning  and  scholarly 
service.  The  place  to  do  this  is  where  the  population  is 
assembled  in  the  greatest  numbers.  The  catalogues  show 
that  the  majority  of  the  students  of  the  great  universities, 
as  well  as  of  the  small  colleges,  come  from  homes  within 
fifty  miles  of  the  institution.  Cities  have  the  advantage 
also  in  that  their  high  schools  supply  the  poor  boy  with 
good  preparation  for  college.  The  public  school  is  a 
winnowing  machine,  which  blows  away  the  chaff  and  light 


grain  and  preserves  the  heavy  grain  for  seed  corn  for  the 
Republic.  The  ideal  educational  system  is  one  which 
opens  the  door  for  the  struggling  genius,  howsoever  poor 
and  humble  he  be,  and  does  this  all  the  way  along  the  line 
from  the  elementary  school  to  the  university. 

The  future  university  will,  moreover,  go  where  there  is 
wealth  as  well  as  population.  Universities  require  today 
for  their  equipment  and  support  not  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, but  millions  of  dollars,  and  these  can  most  easily  be 
obtained  in  large  cities.  It  has  been  shown,  moreover, 
that  "the  power  of  colleges  to  draw  financial  support,  as 
well  as  students,  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance." Adequate  funds  and  properly  prepared  students 
are  the  two  fundamental  requirements  of  the  university, 
and  these  are  both  afforded  in  the  largest  degree  in  cities. 
It  is  evident  also  that  the  cities  have  the  largest  stores  of 
books  and  objects  of  art,  and  the  greatest  variety  of  scien- 
tific and  industrial  works,  all  of  which  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial as  adjuncts  to  the  modern  university.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  evident  that  the  great  universities  of  the  future 
will  be  located  in  large  cities. 

The  state  universities,  the  most  characteristic  product 
of  American  educational  endeavor  and  the  best  expression 
of  the  democratic  spirit  down  to  the  present  time,  are,  by 
reason  of  the  territory  over  which  their  constituency  is 
scattered  and  the  limitations  of  their  means,  unable  to  do 
all  the  work  of  educating  the  people  of  this  country. 
They  do  not  reach  the  people  of  our  large  cities  to  any 
great  degree.  The  three  Ohio  state  universities  all  to- 
gether could  not  train  our  fourteen  hundred  Cincinnati 
students  of  today,  even  if  these  students  could  go  to  them. 

The  city  university  has  a  better  opportunity  and  a 
higher  responsibility,  also,  because  of  its  intimate  relations 
to  its  constituency  and  the  intensity  of  the  influences  which 
move  a  people  who  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  at  their 
day's  work.  It  can  keep  in  closer  and  more  sympathetic 
touch  with  them  and  can  study  their  problems  and  serve 
their  interests  as  no  other  institution.  Our  University 
has  a  constituency  of  a  half  million  of  people,  soon  to  be 


a  million,  gathered  so  closely  about  it  that  every  man  of 
them  can  reach  our  entrance  within  an  hour.  Viewed 
from  this  standpoint,  a  municipal  university  is  both  the 
latest  and  the  highest  expression  of  the  strivings  of  the 
democratic  spirit  after  light  and  knowledge.  The  people 
of  Cincinnati  should  be  proud,  then,  that  their  University 
represents,  thus,  the  newest  and  most  advanced  thing  in 
popular  education.  It  is,  thus,  the  privilege  and  responsi- 
bility of  this  people  to  lead  the  way  and  show  other  cities 
how  to  build  strongly  and  conduct  successfully  this  latest 
and  most  characteristic  thing  in  democratic  education — 
the  municipal  university. 

How  we  are  just  now  trying  to  rise  to  this  great  oppor- 
tunity, to  meet  this  tremendous  responsibility,  and  to  dis- 
charge this  vital  duty,  is  the  purpose  of  this  address  to 
explain. 

The  organization  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  today 
has  been  formed  with  special  reference  to  the  development 
of  these  ideals  and  the  performance  of  this  service  in  the 
largest  measure  and  the  most  liberal  fashion. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  both  historically  and 
logically  the  foundation  upon  which  the  entire  institution 
is  built.  Its  courses  are  planned  to  kindle  the  intellect 
and  form  the  character  of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-six 
young  people  in  attendance  on  it.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  five  hundred  and  forty-six  of  these  are  from  Cincin- 
nati, one  hundred  and  ten  from  the  outside,  and  that  the 
great  majority  are  graduates  of  our  own  high  schools  and 
academies.  These  simple  facts,  enforced  by  the  presence 
upon  this  platform  of  the  sixty-one  worthy  candidates  for 
the  baccalaureate  degree,  is  the  best  evidence  that  this 
College  is  doing  nobly  the  work  for  which  Charles  Mc- 
Micken  founded  it. 

As  education  and  industry  are  the  two  fundamental 
interests  of  every  people,  so  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
is  properly  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  College  for  Teachers, 
whose  special  object  is  to  educate  instructors  for  the  schools, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  College  of  Engineering,  whose  duty 
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it  is  to  train  the  men  who  shall  carry  on  the  industries 
which  are  at  once  the  support  and  the  pride  of  Cincinnati. 

By  a  wise  arrangement  recently  made  between  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Col- 
lege for  Teachers  will  be  conducted  by  a  joint  committee, 
composed  of  representatives  of  each  of  these  bodies,  and 
will  be  supported  from  the  revenues  of  each.  Under  this 
plan  the  University  will  supply  the  general  education, 
while  the  Board  of  Education  furnishes  the  professional 
training  for  the  future  teachers  of  Cincinnati.  Under  the 
merit  system  of  appointment  and  promotion,  which  gives 
the  graduates  of  the  College  preference  over  all  others, 
young  persons  who  propose  to  enter  this  most  useful  of 
all  professions  are  enabled  to  get  a  thorough  course  of 
preparation,  which  leads  certainly  to  a  good  position  at 
home.  The  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  students  en- 
rolled in  the  College  for  Teachers,  nearly  all  residents  of 
Cincinnati,  are  the  best  proof  that  it  was  needed,  and  the 
fact  that  one  teacher  in  every  three  in  the  schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati this  year  took  one  or  more  courses  in  the  Univer- 
sity, is  evidence  that  it  is  supplying  the  needs  of  the  active 
profession. 

This  plan  of  cooperation  between  the  city  and  the  Uni- 
versity would  seem  an  almost  ideal  one  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  it  places  the  whole  educational  system  of  the  city  at  the 
disposal  of  the  College  for  purposes  of  observation  and  prac- 
tice. It  seems,  therefore,  that  our  College  for  Teachers 
has  an  opportunity  unequaled  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the 
world,  and  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  it  to  make  a 
record  that  shall  bring  renown  to  our  city. 

The  College  of  Engineering  has  established  similar 
relations  with  many  of  the  largest  manufactories  of  our 
city  for  the  purpose  of  training  engineers.  What  is  well 
understood  now  as  "the  Cooperative  Plan  of  educating 
Engineers"  was  first  invented  and  put  into  force  by  the 
faculty  of  this  College.  It  has  proved  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess both  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  manufacturer  and  that 
of  the  College. 

About  forty  of  the  largest  manufacturing  plants  in  this 
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city  are  cooperating  with  the  University  in  educating  what 
we  believe  will  be  a  new  and  a  better  type  of  engineer. 
The  students  coming  from  the  high  schools  are  assigned 
to  the  manufacturing  plants  and  work  every  alternate  week 
in  the  factory  and  at  the  University.  Their  courses  of 
theoretical  and  practical  training  run  parallel  through  a 
period  of  six  years.  The  courses  in  mathematics,  science, 
etc.,  are  equal  to  those  given  in  the  best  of  our  institutes  of 
technology,  and  in  addition  to  this,  every  student  gets  a 
course  of  practical  training,  adapted  to  his  needs,  which 
should  fit  him  for  a  responsible  position  immediately  upon 
graduation.  He  receives  a  regular  wage  for  his  factory 
work,  and  if  he  extends  this  through  the  vacations,  he  can 
earn  almost  his  entire  support.  A  bonus  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  which  is  granted  at  the  end  of  the  course  by  the  man- 
ufacturer, and  a  loan  fund,  which  is  available  for  any  who 
may  need  it,  make  it  possible  for  any  well  prepared  young 
man  to  work  his  way  to  a  high  engineering  position. 

This  plan,  which  is  the  best  illustration  of  the  method  of 
educating  for  real  life  in  practical  life  itself,  has  received 
the  highest  commendations  of  the  educational  authorities 
and  is  being  watched  with  keen  interest  by  the  whole 
country.  We  dare  not  fail,  therefore,  to  make  a  success 
of  it.  But  in  order  to  do  this  we  must  have  the  full  sup- 
port of  Cincinnati  people,  especially  of  her  manufacturers. 

Our  College  of  Law,  which  made  such  a  splendid 
record  for  a  half  century  as  the  Cincinnati  Law  School, 
continues  its  work  under  increasingly  favorable  auspices. 
Its  high  standard  of  entrance  and  graduation  attracts  only 
the  best  students,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one-third 
of  the  students  entering  it  are  graduates  of  colleges. 
Three-fourths  of  the  present  graduating  class  received 
their  preliminary  training  in  our  own  and  similar  univer- 
sities. The  law  students  have  led  the  men  of  the  Univer- 
sity during  the  past  year  in  the  interesting  and  improving 
work  of  public  debate.  The  intercollegiate  debating  con- 
tests have  proved  both  entertaining  and  profitable,  and 
will,  we  hope,  be  continued. 

The  College  of  Medicine,  which  as  the  Medical  College 
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of  Ohio  has  been  in  operation  for  some  eighty  years,  con- 
tinues to  maintain  its  high  reputation  before  the  medical 
boards.  For  a  number  of  years  it  has  ranked  among  the 
best  six  institutions  in  the  country.  We  are  proud  to  say 
that  the  record  of  the  last  two  years  puts  our  Medical 
College  in  rank  of  the  first  three,  alongside  of  Harvard  and 
Johns  Hopkins. 

That  none  of  the  graduates  of  this  College  fail  before 
the  medical  boards  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  the  states,  is 
the  highest  testimony  to  the  instruction  given  by  the  fac- 
ulty. No  medical  college  in  our  country  is  more  highly 
esteemed  abroad.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that 
this-  is  the  only  department  of  the  University  which  has 
received  no  permanent  endowment  from  the  people  of 
Cincinnati.  The  movement  to  provide  a  special  endow- 
ment for  four  leading  scientific  chairs  should,  therefore, 
receive  the  hearty  support  of  our  citizens.  Surely,  until 
the  people  of  this  city  give  the  College  the  support  it  de- 
serves and  thus  make  it  a  truly  public  institution,  there  is 
little  reasonableness  in  the  demand  that  the  faculty,  many 
members  of  which  must  now  serve  without  compensation, 
should  be  made  larger  or  more  inclusive  of  the  local 
profession. 

The  crown  of  the  University  is  the  Graduate  School, 
which  was  formally  inaugurated  with  a  dean  and  faculty 
on  "University  Day"  in  November  last.  This,  the  latest, 
and,  I  believe,  the  most  important  school  in  the  Univer- 
sity, is  a  growth  and  not  a  creation.  For  many  years 
graduate  students  had  been  coming  to  us  for  advanced 
work,  until  in  1906  they  numbered  fifty-four.  Eighty-five 
students,  representing  twenty-four  colleges  besides  our 
own,  have  taken  courses  in  the  Graduate  School  this  year, 
and  twenty  are  presented  on  this  occasion  for  advanced 
degrees.  This  initial  success  convinces  us  that  for  the 
upbuilding  of  a  great  Graduate  School  in  Cincinnati  there 
are  only  needed  larger  funds  for  professorships,  fellow- 
ships, and  scholarships,  and  still  better  equipment  in  the 
way  of  books  and  laboratories.  .Because  they  are  neces- 
sary for  the   advancement  of   science  and  learning,   upon 
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which  all  human  progress  depends,  advanced  studies  and 
research  are  liberally  endowed  by  all  civilized  peoples. 

Three  scholarships  have  recently  been  established  in 
this  School,  and  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Hanna  and  daughter  have 
just  donated  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  in  bonds 
of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  for  the  permanent  establishment 
of  the  Hanna  Fellowship  in  Physics,  previously  announced. 
Ten  scholarships  with  free  tuition  have  also  been  provided 
by  the  University  Board,  and  a  number  of  instructorships 
and  teaching  fellowships  are  available  for  the  students  of 
this  School. 

The  history  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  is  especially 
interesting  to  the  student  of  educational  matters  from  the 
fact  that  while  it  was  originally  a  private  foundation  and 
has  always  been  supported  largely  by  private  gifts,  it  has, 
in  these  later  days,  received  public  support  in  the  form  of 
a  municipal  tax.  Counting  all  tuitions,  one-half  of  the 
funds  used  by  the  whole  University  this  year  was  derived 
from  private  endowments  and  private  sources,  while  the 
other  half  comes  from  the  city.  This  is  an  ideal  plan,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  University  will  always  continue 
to  receive  the  support  of  both  the  public  at  large  and  the 
private  benefactor.  Since  we  educate  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  all  the  people,  we  have  a  right  to  look  to  the 
city  for  a  liberal  appropriation  for  general  support  and 
maintenance,  but  it  is  evident  that  private  citizens  having 
a  surplus  will  feel  it  a  duty  and  privilege  to  provide  build- 
ings and  endowments  especially  for  the  Engineering,  Grad- 
uate, and  professional  schools. 

Progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  develop- 
ment of  both  lines  of  support.  The  city  commenced  this 
year  to  levy  the  additional  tax,  now  a  half  mill,  for  the 
support  of  the  Colleges,  and  additional  endowments  have 
also  been  received  from  private  donors.  The  Misses  Mary 
P.  and  Eliza  O.  Ropes,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  left  us 
in  their  identical  wills  property  of  the  value  of,  approxi- 
mately, one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  endowment 
of  a  chair  of  Comparative  Literature,  as  a  memorial  to  their 
father,  Nathaniel  Ropes,  for  many  years  a  respected  citizen 
of  our  city.  These  wills,  showing  as  they  do,  a  deep  sense 
of  the  responsibility,  and  a  discriminating  judgment  in  the 
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distribution  of  wealth,  are  models  of  their  kind.  Though 
the  Misses  Ropes  did  not  have  as  large  estates  to  distribute 
as  some  others,  I  do  not  know  where  you  will  find  more 
beautifully  reasonable  and  judicious  wills  than  those  drawn 
by  these  excellent  ladies  in  their  distant  home  in  the  quaint 
old  Massachusetts  town.  We  can  well  imagine  the  ear- 
nestness, the  zeal,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  must 
have  wrought  out  these  documents  which  gave  their  entire 
estates  for  the  advancement  of  education,  philanthropy, 
and  religion. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  series  of  gifts  that  the  Univer- 
sity has  received  in  late  years  was  the  provision  of  a  special 
emergency  fund,  to  be  used  in  filling  gaps  and  promoting 
interests  for  which  other  funds  failed.  In  the  last  three 
years,  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  has  been  contributed 
for  this  purpose  by  a  few  devoted  friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity, who  never  intended  that  their  gifts  should  be  made 
known.  Without  their  knowledge  or  permission,  I  wish, 
however,  to  add  to  the  long  and  honorable  list  of  bene- 
factors of  the  University  the  names  of  Messrs.  James  E. 
Mooney,  Frank  J.  Jones,  John  Kilgour,  Charles  Kilgour, 
W.  J.  O'Dell,  C.  H.  Krippendorf,  Julius  Fleischmann, 
Lucien  Wulsin,  and  Samuel  Pogue.  It  is  impossible  in 
the  time  allotted  to  even  mention  all  the  kind  donors  of 
books,  machinery,  and  equipment  for  the  various  depart- 
ments, to  whom,  however,  proper  acknowledgment  is  made 
in  our  published  reports. 

The  needs  of  a  young  and  growing  institution  like  ours 
are  so  numerous  and  great  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
enumerate  all  of  them  in  a  few  words.  Having  recently 
started  to  build  a  complete  University  plant  on  a  new  site, 
our  greatest  need  at  present  is  for  a  building  fund.  Having 
yet  no  dormitories,  gymnasium,  public  hall,  or  museum; 
with  all  the  present  buildings  crowded  far  beyond  their 
capacity;  with  new  students  thronging  to  us  by  the  hun- 
dreds, and  facing  the  demand  that  still  other  departments 
be  added,  we  should  immediately  prepare  to  build,  and  do 
it  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  the  limitations  of  a  per- 
manent plan  and  architectural  and  artistic  perfection.  A 
fund  of  at  least  a  million  dollars  would  be  required  for  the 
structures  immediately  necessary,  though  it  could  not  all 
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be  invested  for  several  years.  Provision  should  be  made 
at  once  for  the  means  with  which  to  build  continuously  for 
a  number  of  years  until  the  plant  shall  be  completed. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  needs,  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
way  of  buildings  are  an  engineering  building  and  dormito- 
ries. Under  the  new  "Cooperative  Plan",  the  Engineer- 
ing College  is  growing  rapidly,  and  if  we  are  to  carry  out 
this  interesting  plan  and  do  for  the  industries  of  Cin- 
cinnati what  we  can  and  should  do,  an  additional  building 
for  class  rooms,  drawing  rooms,  and  testing  laboratories, 
is  absolutely  necessary.  The  College  which  was  barely 
able  to  accommodate  a  hundred  and  forty  students  the 
past  year  will  be  called  upon  to  instruct  at  least  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  next  year.  To  do  this  a  larger  engineering 
building  is  necessary. 

Dormitories  are  greatly  needed  to  create  a  center  of 
college  life  and  to  attract  students  from  outside  the  city. 
Cincinnati  owes  the  duty  of  leadership  in  the  higher  and 
professional  education,  as  in  everything  else,  to  the  people 
of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  entire  Southwest. 
If  we  shall  continue,  as  we  hope,  to  be  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  this  territory,  we  must  first  make  ourselves 
its  intellectual  center.  Our  private  schools  and  music 
schools  draw  large  numbers  of  students  from  this  region, 
and  if  we  make  provision  for  them  we  should  attract  still 
larger  numbers  to  our  University  and  its  professional  Col- 
leges. A  city  which  can  build  a  great  railway  through 
several  states  to  aid  in  the  development  of  their  resources 
and  to  draw  the  trade  of  their  people,  surely  should  not  be 
backward  in  building  institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
their  educational  interests.  To  do  this  should  be  consid- 
ered a  privilege,  as  well  as  a  duty.  Even  if  we  only  con- 
sider our  material  advantage,  there  is  no  more  certain  way 
of  securing  the  commercial  support  of  the  people  in  this 
territory  than  by  educating  and  training  their  future 
leaders  of  thought  and  action. 

In  conclusion,  from  hearts  full  of  gratitude  for  all  the 
kindness  shown  us,  the  help  given  us,  and  the  other  bless- 
ings that  have  come  to  us  during  the  year,  we  make  sin- 
cerest  acknowledgments  to  all  and  take  courage  for  the 
great  task  which  is  ahead  of  us. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDU- 
CATION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  University  was  honored  by  having  as  its  guest 
and  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  Hon.  Elmer  Ellsworth 
Brown,  Ph.  D.,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
who  delivered  the  following  address  to  the  candidates  for 
degrees : 

THE  SELF-RESPECT  OF  CITIES. 

There  is  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  way  the  men  of 
different  cities  speak  of  the  cities  to  which  they  belong. 
Each  city,  large  or  small,  seems  to  be  represented  in  a 
certain  prevalent  tone,  of  pride  or  disparagement,  in  which 
its  citizens  refer  to  their  citizenship.  And  this  tone  comes 
in  time  to  be  so  deep-seated  and  habitual  that  it  can  be 
altered  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

It  is  good  for  any  city  and  good  for  its  people  that  it 
should  be  an  object  of  their  respect  and  pride.  When 
Paul  asked  to  be  heard  by  the  Chief  Captain  at  Jerusalem, 
he  said,  "I  am  a  man  which  am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  *  *  * 
a  citizen  of  no  mean  city."  The  words  won  for  him  his 
hearing  and  they  have  reflected  honor  on  the  city  of  Tarsus 
through  all  the  Christian  centuries 

We  Americans  are  ready  to  speak  with  familiar  re- 
proach of  the  things  that  lie  nearest  to  us.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  well  that  this  disposition  should  take  its  course ;  for 
it  guards  us  against  a  too-easy  complacency.  There  is 
something  wanting  in  any  society  that  can  not  stand  a  fair 
amount  of  criticism  and  even  ridicule  from  those  who 
know  it  best.  Let  criticism,  even  of  the  gargoyle-cartoon 
variety,  have  its  way.  Let  it  tap  along  our  social  engineries 
till  the  cracks  and  hollow  places  are  revealed.  But  if  our 
patriotism  comes  near  enough  home  to  touch  the  imme- 
diate community  in  which  we  dwell,  let  us  make  the  main 
note  of  our  speech  concerning  the  place  of  our  abode  a 
note  of  confidence  and  hope  and  pride. 
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For  the  most  part,  we  find  our  people  ready  enough  to 
plume  themselves  on  the  bigness  of  their  cities,  and  on 
anything,  indeed,  that  can  be  expressed  in  the  superlative 
degree.  Comparisons  of  the  sweeping  sort  are  easily  ex- 
pressed, and  their  violence  gives  a  semblance  of  power. 
But  I  think  we  may  observe  among  men  of  positive 
strength,  the  strength  of  self-restraint,  a  certain  reticence 
in  the  use  of  adjectives  of  comparison.  Things  can  be 
compared  only  by  being  thrown  into  the  same  class.  And 
for  the  more  important  things  in  the  world  such  classifi- 
cation is  pretty  sure  to  obscure  some  of  the  characters 
which  thoughtful  men  regard  as  things  of  price.  No, 
comparatives  and  superlatives  are  not  generally  the  most 
veracious  forms  of  speech.  The  self-respect  of  cities  of 
which  I  wish  to  speak  to-night  does  not  rest  mainly  on 
comparisons. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention,  then,  to  the  things  concern- 
ing the  higher  life  of  cities  in  which  citizens  may  be  ex- 
pected to  take  an  honorable  pride.  We  do  not  forget  that 
cities  have  their  side  of  shame  which  must  on  occasion  be 
exposed;  and  we  do  not  deny  that  the  grosser  triumphs 
of  mere  fatness  and  wealth  in  cities  may  have  a  glory  of 
their  own.  But  for  to-night  we  will  concern  ourselves 
only  with  the  things  of  higher  worth  and  of  good  report. 
If  there  be  any  virtue  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  let  us 
think  for  a  little  time  on  these  things.  But  in  making 
some  analysis  of  the  things  that  confirm  the  self-respect 
of  cities,  you  will  not  expect  me  to  make  immediate  appli- 
cation to  your  own  Cincinnati.  The  fame  of  your  city  is 
so  broadly  grounded  and  secure  that  all  that  I  have  to  say 
might  find  notable  illustration  here.  But  it  would  not 
seem  altogether  felicitous  that  a  stranger  should  undertake 
to  assign  praise  before  an  audience  who  knows  this  com- 
munity so  much  better  than  himself.  Let  the  application 
be  of  your  making.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  so  it  will 
be  abundant  and  will  be  fairly  distributed. 

The  higher  life  of  the  city  is  not  an  abstract  notion,  a 
thing  apart  from  the  city's  material  well-being.  It  is 
grounded  in  economic  and  commercial  conditions.     It  is 
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well  that  the  citizen  should  take  pride  in  the  variety  and 
extent  of  the  city's  commerce  and  manufactures,  in  the 
intelligence  and  integrity  which  mark  its  prevalent  busi- 
ness methods,  in  the  soundness  of  its  banks,  in  the  abun- 
dance of  opportunity  for  labor,  in  the  good  understanding 
between  employers  and  employes,  and  in  the  general  well- 
being  of  its  laboring  people.  Without  such  conditions  as 
these  the  higher  interests  of  the  city  will  be  cramped  and 
dwarfed ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  exactly  in  the  maintenance 
of  economic  soundness  that  the  moral  strain  of  its  men  of 
affairs  finds  some  of  its  finest  testing  and  manifestation. 

Closely  connected  with  these  things  is  the  natural  pride 
in  the  city's  government.  Such  pride  may  well  be  excited 
when  the  people  of  all  sections  and  classes  interest  them- 
selves in  the  affairs  of  the  municipality  and  participate  in 
its  political  life ;  when  the  government  has  long  been  free 
from  scandal,  or  when  the  occasional  misconduct  of  public 
officials  is  promptly  discovered  and  punished;  when  the 
burdens  of  taxation  are  fairly  distributed  and  cause  no 
more  than  a  normal  amount  of  grumble ;  when  police  and 
fire  departments  are  conducted  squarely  and  efficiently; 
when  the  health  department  shows  results  in  a  low  and 
diminishing  death  rate,  and  epidemics  are  few  and  of  brief 
duration;  when  water,  light,  and  transportation  may  be 
had  with  no  large  percentage  of  exasperation  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  service. 

Add  to  this  a  city's  pride  in  its  public  parks,  its  chil- 
dren's play-grounds,  its  well-paved  and  shaded  streets,  in 
the  architectural  excellence  of  its  public  and  private  build- 
ings, including  sanitary  regulation  of  the  homes  of  the 
very  poor — and  we  have  a  fair  stock  on  which  to  grow 
those  spiritual  graces  which  are  the  finest  flower  of  the 
city's  life. 

After  all  the  rest  is  said,  the  crowning  glory  of  any  city 
is  its  men,  who  make  every  other  excellence  possible. 
Who  are  its  eminent  lawyers  and  judges?  Are  they  men 
of  more  than  ordinary  learning  and  insight  and  power  to 
carry  a  convincing  argument?  Have  they  persuasiveness 
of  speech  backed  by  a  mastery  of  large  affairs  and  of  legal 
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and  moral  principles?  Are  there  among  its  physicians 
and  surgeons  men  of  unusual  skill?  Are  its  ministers  of 
religion  men  of  great  devotion  and  great  eloquence,  wise 
in  the  spiritual  concerns  of  their  age  and  foremost  in  good 
works?  Have  its  artists  painted  pictures  and  its  authors 
written  books  that  are  a  gain  to 'the  whole  wide  world? 
Are  there  in  it  men  and  women  of  large  philanthropy  who 
have  skill  to  make  their  beneficence  actually  help  toward 
self-help  and  self-respect,  instead  of  breeding  up  new 
pauperism  for  others  to  relieve?  Are  its  social  leaders 
women  of  that  fine  and  kindly  grace  that  strengthens  and 
purifies  while  it  delights  and  entertains?  There  are  such 
women,  and  the  social  intercourse  which  they  control  does 
more  to  make  than  to  mar  the  happiness  of  our  homes. 
And  what  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  city's  men  of  affairs  ? 
Have  they  large  thought  for  the  public  good,  beyond  their 
private  concerns?  We  have  had  notable  examples  in  our 
day  of  cities  whose  business  men  showed  the  power  of 
pulling  together  in  any  great  public  concern ;  and  the  lack 
of  that  power  and  spirit  has  been  to  the  discredit  of  other 
communities.  It  is  bad  for  the  self-respect  of  a  city  to 
look  upon  the  ruins  of  any  great  public  enterprise  which 
has  failed  for  lack  of  public  cooperation. 

The  public  press  of  a  city  may  be  one  chief  source  of 
the  city's  pride.  We  have  seen  examples  in  which  a  town 
of  small  population,  relatively,  has  for  long  years  influ- 
enced public  opinion  far  and  near  through  the  daily  issues 
of  a  newspaper  edited  with  unusual  ability.  And  in  our 
more  populous  cities  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  press 
is  a  large  element  in  municipal  greatness.  So,  too,  a  city 
takes  pride  in  the  influence  and  general  Tightness  of  its 
leaders  in  political  life.  Under  our  American  system, 
every  remotest  district  of  the  land  shares  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state  and  in  the  national  government  at  Wash- 
ington, in  the  persons  of  some  of  its  chosen  citizens.  A 
city  may  well  lift  up  its  head,  when  from  its  people  men 
are  designated  to  bear  the  largest  responsibility  in  state 
and  national  affairs  and  in  representing  this  nation  in  its 
dealings  with  foreign  powers.     The  glory  of  cities  is  their 
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men  of  righteousness  and  strength,  and  it  is  good  for  a 
city  to  do  them  honor  so  long  as  their  strength  holds  fast 
to  righteousness.  In  some  communities  the  position  of 
"Leader  of  the  bar/'  accorded  by  common  consent,  is  held 
almost  as  definitely  as  the  position  of  mayor  of  the  city, 
and  for  a  longer  term.  And  there  are  communities,  even 
cities  of  the  larger  class,  that  recognize  in  like  manner 
their  "foremost  citizen,"  and  claim  him  as  a  public  good, 
however  private  his  manner  of  life  may  be. 

Finally,  in  this  enumeration,  we  must  mention  among 
the  grounds  of  a  city's  pride,  those  long-standing  organiza- 
tions of  men  which  may  claim  the  dignified  title  of  institu- 
tions. There  are  its  churches,  each  with  a  half-private 
history  of  its  own,  but  each  in  its  own  way  carrying  the 
gleam  of  eternal  aspiration  through  the  fabric  of  the  city's 
life.  There  are  its  hospitals,  its  benevolent  and  fraternal 
and  industrial  organizations,  its  libraries,  its  music  and 
dramatic  art.  Shakespeare,  a  symphony  orchestra,  and  a 
circulating  library,  are  pretty  shrewd  tests  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  cities. 

Then  we  come  to  that  most  significant  test  of  all,  the 
state  of  public  education.  Our  people  are  generally  ready 
to  declare  the  praise  of  their  public  schools.  It  is  well 
that  this  should  be  so,  and  the  schools  are  generally 
worthy  of  their  confidence.  But  unfortunately  there  are 
no  readily  applicable  standards  by  which  the  public  can 
discriminate  between  what  is  wholly  worthy  of  praise  in 
the  schools  and  what  is  especially  in  need  of  improvement. 
One  indication  certainly  of  excellence  in  a  system  of 
public  education  is  its  ability  to  hold  the  attendance  of 
pupils  beyond  the  earliest  grades;  and  its  provision  of  a 
succession  of  well-ordered  and  closely  connected  schools, 
one  above  the  other,  by  which  the  way  has  been  made 
clear  and  direct,  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  rich,  up 
into  the  highest  ranges  of  education  which  their  natural 
abilities  may  fit  them  to  reach.  In  this  community  we  have 
the  unusual  example  of  a  city  system  of  schools  carried 
forward  till  its  culminates  in  a  city  university. 

There  are  two  influences  which  are  working  side  by 
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side  throughout  the  land  for  the  making  of  a  higher  civil- 
ization. They  are  the  influence  of  cities  and  the  influence 
of  universities.  The  ideals  of  these  two  are  not  the  same. 
Not  infrequently  they  must  antagonize  each  other.  At 
other  times  each  is  supplemented  or  even  reinforced 
by  the  other.  The  standard  of  the  university  represents 
the  noblest  things  in  our  literary  inheritance  and 
our  philosophy.  It  stands  for  the  highest  develop- 
ment, the  continuous  development,  of  pure  science; 
and  in  our  American  educational  system  it  has  come  al- 
most equally  to  stand  for  the  best  attainments  in  the 
applied  sciences.  There  is  promise  that  in  future  it  will 
join  art  to  science,  and  so  greatly  enlarge  its  purpose  and 
its  influence.  Already  the  beginning  of  this  movement  of 
the  fine  arts  toward  affiliation  with  the  universities  is  seen, 
and  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  movement  will  go 
on  without  interruption.  In  literature,  in  philosophy,  in 
natural  science,  the  university  stands  for  pure  devotion  to 
truth,  without  a  thought  of  gain  or  of  any  extraneous 
advantage.  Its  moral  purpose  is  expressed  in  sheer,  un- 
selfish devotion  to  the  public  good  as  furthered  by  an 
unswerving  search  for  the  truth. 

The  life  of  the  city,  on  the  other  hand,  involves  the 
employment  of  the  most  concrete  and  powerful  forces, 
material  and  economic.  It  makes  of  wealth  and  man's 
ambition  a  kind  of  universal  instrument  of  its  activities. 
But  its  foremost  characteristic  is  its  concentration  of 
human  intercourse.  It  sharpens  the  faculties  of  men  by 
insistent  opposition  of  ideas;  but  it  also  teaches  men 
urbanity,  an  open-minded  appreciation  of  the  differing 
tastes  and  standards  of  many  and  diverse  minds.  It  sets, 
moreover,  a  standard  of  its  own  in  the  meeting  of  men 
with  men,  a  standard  of  social  manner  and  common  cour- 
tesy. Its  moral  purpose  is  seen  in  the  effort  to  find  the 
best  ways  of  varied  cooperation  with  one's  fellow  men,  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  common  good  of  all. 

There  is  nothing  more  vital  in  our  modern  life  than 
the  interaction  of  these  two  ideals — the  academic  freedom 
of  the  university  and  the  efficient  cosmopolitanism  of  the 
city. 
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Wherever  a  great  university  is  located  in  a  great  center 
of  population  the  two  types  of  influence  meet  and  mingle 
in  ways  that  are  full  of  significance  .  But  where  the  two 
are  bound  together  so  intimately  as  in  this  community, 
where  the  university  is  part  of  the  public  system  of  educa- 
tion and  the  crowning  member  of  that  system,  there  is 
opportunity  for  peculiarly  fruitful  relations  between  them. 
The  university  is  at  once  an  added  mark  of  civic  distinction 
and  an  agency  deliberately  erected  by  the  city  to  influence 
and  possibly  to  recast  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  the  city's 
life.  What,  under  these  circumstances,  have  they  a  right 
to  expect  each  from  the  other  ?  And  in  the  first  place,  what 
may  the  university  expect  from  the  city  which  it  adorns  ? 

I  can  speak  only  as  an  inquirer  into  general  educa- 
tional movements  and  not  as  one  having  any  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  local  situation  here  in  Cincinnati.  From 
this  point  of  view,  it  would  seem  that  the  university  may 
expect  the  city  to  understand  its  place  and  purpose,  to  hold 
it  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  objects  of  civic  pride, 
and  to  give  it  the  moral  and  financial  support  that  it  needs 
for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  academic  ideals.  The 
purpose  to  be  a  full  modern  university  is  a  high  ambition 
and  more  difficult  of  attainment  than  can  be  readily  ap- 
preciated. For  the  modern  university  reaches  out  over 
many  fields  of  knowledge.  In  the  most  of  those  fields  the 
best  equipment,  in  books  and  apparatus,  is  costly  and  must 
be  frequently  renewed.  A  university,  too,  must  have 
chiefly  men :  men  of  such  eminence  in  their  several  fields 
that  they  are  known  in  the  great  world  of  scholarship ; 
men  who  are  growing  by  research  and  becoming  better 
known  from  year  to  year ;  men  of  such  devotion  to  science 
and  to  the  public  good  that  they  are  an  honor  and  an  asset 
of  great  worth  to  any  community  to  which  they  may  be- 
long. Such  men  are  in  demand  in  the  university  world. 
There  are  not  enough  of  them  to  supply  the  need.  The 
utmost  care  in  the  selection  of  such  men  and  care  to  hold 
them  when  they  have  been  attached  to  the  university  is 
among  the  first  requisites  in  the  management  of  such  an 
institution.     Every  university  rightly  desires  to  have  in  its 
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faculty  at  least  one  or  two  men,  or  more,  who  are  the 
recognized  leaders  of  the  world  in  their  several  special 
departments. 

The  relation  of  a  city  university  to  the  city  system  of 
schools  adds  emphasis  to  considerations  such  as  these.  It 
is  to  be  a  drawing  force  which  shall  lure  young  people  of 
promise  up  into  those  grades  of  study  in  which  their  tal- 
ents may  expand  and  reach  their  fit  employment.  It  is  to 
set  high  the  standard  of  scholarship  and  of  training  for 
efficiency.  The  community  should  understand  the  great- 
ness of  this  service  and  should  turn  to  its  support  the 
powerful  forces  that  it  has  always  at  command. 

What,  in  turn,  may  the  city  expect  from  the  university? 
It  may  expect  that  every  pupil  in  every  one  of  its  primary 
schools  and  higher  schools  will  be  better  taught,  and  will 
receive  more  of  stimulus  to  higher  things,  for  what  the 
university  has  to  give.  It  may  expect  that  the  hard  com- 
mercialism of  city  life  will  be  relieved  by  association  with 
pure  devotion  to  science  and  things  of  the  spirit.  It  may 
expect  that  its  reputation  will  be  enhanced  and  men  shall 
find  it  a  better  place  to  live  because  the  university  is  there. 
It  may  expect  that  the  other  things  which  make  for  its 
honor  and  the  higher  life,  its  libraries,  its  museums,  its 
music  and  all  of  the  arts,  its  institutions  of  religion  and 
philanthropy,  will  all  receive  manifold  reinforcement  and 
betterment,  direct  and  indirect,  from  those  influences 
which  the  university  shall  in  time  send  forth. 

And  this  is  not  all.  For  the  city  and  the  university 
must  each  react  upon  the  other.  The  industrial  needs  of 
the  community  will  give  stimulus  and  direction  to  activi- 
ties of  the  university.  Pure  science  will  be  brought  home 
to  the  processes  of  daily  life.  Your  factories  will  do 
better  work  and  make  profit  from  the  saving  of  what  now 
gfoes  to  waste,  because  of  better  machines  and  methods 
and  better  men  that  the  schools  will  provide  to  meet  the 
present  need.  The  best  commercial  experience  will  be 
gathered  up  by  the  university  and  be  organized  into 
courses  of  training,  and  from  those  courses  of  training  men 
and  women   will   go  forth  to   carry  the   better   methods 
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everywhere.  Teachers  trained  in  this  university  and  in 
other  universities  will  carry  the  higher  culture  and  the 
spirit  of  scientific  improvement  into  all  of  the  elementary 
schools  and  so  into  all  of  the  city's  homes.  Through  such 
activities  as  these,  the  university  will  break  through  the 
isolation  which  has  too  often  shrouded  institutions  of 
learning  and  will  give  itself  frankly  and  freely  to  a  real 
participation  in  the  real  life  of  the  city.  The  outlook  to 
such  reciprocal  relations  between  these  two  great,  forma- 
tive influences  in  modern  civilization  is  encouraging  and 
inspiring.  The  modern  university  is  almost  a  city  in 
itself.  The  modern  city  is  responding  to  university  influ- 
ences. And  when  a  great  community  assumes  direction 
of  a  great  institution  of  learning,  it  can  not  fail  to  educate 
itself  in  the  very  endeavor  to  understand  and  to  maintain 
the  higher  education. 

One  thing  in  particular  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  men 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  one  thing  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  graduating  class.  As  a  friend  and  brother,  let 
me  charge  you,  of  the  University,  as  I  would  charge  the 
members  of  any  university:  Hold  fast  to  the  academic 
ideal  of  pure  devotion  to  truth.  You  are  seeking  to  bring 
the  university  into  the  closest  touch  with  the  city's  varied 
needs.  And  that  is  well.  It  is  clearly  the  work  for  uni- 
versities in  this  day,  and  untold  good  is  to  come  from  that 
work.  But  while  doing  this  work,  leave  not  the  other 
undone.  Your  most  effective  service,  your  most  practical 
service,  depends  ultimately  upon  your  steadfast  devotion 
to  pure  scholarship  and  scientific  ideals.  Do  not  lower 
any  scientific  standard  for  the  sake  of  popularity. Do  not 
let  zeal  for  immediate  commercial  applications  diminish 
your  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake.  Your 
strength  and  influence  and  your  ability  to  serve  are  all 
bound  up  with  your  essential  loyalty  to  the  abiding  spirit 
of  the  true  university.  Such  loyalty  is  a  thing  hard  to 
achieve  and  desperately  hard  to  maintain,  but  it  is  your 
very  life. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  special  exhortation  is 
needed  here ;  but  is  not  the  need  a  present  need  and  the 
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danger  of  defection  a  present  danger  everywhere,  because 
of  the  very  loftiness  and  severity  of  the  ideal  ? 

And  you,  young  men  and  women  of  this  class,  let  me 
charge  you  that  from  the  university  you  carry  into  the  life 
of  the  city  a  lasting  devotion  to  the  things  that  make  for 
the  city's  good  name.  The  true  ideals  of  the  university 
and  the  higher  ideals  of  the  city  are  in  harmony  with  each 
other,  and  the  city  can  greatly  extend  and  enlarge  the 
education  given  you  by  the  university.  But  there  are 
lower  ideals  of  city  life  with  which  the  true  university 
spirit  must  wage  incessant  warfare,  and  I  hope  you  will 
wage  that  warfare  by  direct  participation  in  the  political 
and  social  affairs  of  the  city.  The  great  enemies  are 
indifference  and  cynicism.  When  men  try  to  persuade 
you  that  the  improvement  of  the  life  of  the  city  and  the 
progressive  wiping-out  of  evils  is  all  an  academic  dream, 
be  fully  assured  that  you  are  tempted  of  the  devil.  The 
merit  system  in  political  affairs,  the  attempt  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  very  poor,  the  striving  after  a  better 
understanding  between  capital  and  labor,  and  all  other 
urgent  questions  in  the  life  of  our  municipalities — the  true 
university  spirit  has  something  to  offer  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems.  But  if  the  problems  were  easy 
there  would  be  no  need  of  the  university  spirit  in  dealing 
with  them  and  no  need  of  your  giving  them  a  thought.  It 
is  exactly  because  they  are  hard  and  because  men  say  that 
nothing  can  be  done  and  because  university  ideals  are  held 
to  be  quixotic  and  powerless  in  the  face  of  such  real  dif- 
ficulties, that  you  who  have  caught  the  university  spirit 
should  enter  the  struggle  and  stay  with  it  to  the  end.  If 
university  graduates  will  fight  it  out  along  that  line  in  all 
the  cities  of  our  land,  it  will  appear  that  there  is  nothing 
better  for  the  self-respect  of  cities  than  the  things  that 
universities  have  to  give. 
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CONFERRING    OF    DEGREES. 

Dean  Merrick  Whitcomb,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  recommended  the  following  list  of 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  the 
degrees  were  conferred  by  the  President: 


The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Carl  Leo  Attig, 
Ellen  Gertrude  Avey, 
Grace  Alverda  Bellville, 
Louise  Estelle  Bentley, 
Selma  Harriet  Bing, 
Elsie  Ada  Brockman, 
Anna  E.  M.  Buechner, 
Carolyn  Ormsby  Burns, 
Angela  Dehner, 
Luella  Marie  Deuser, 
Richard  Tunis  Dickerson, 
Adra  Dickinson, 
Marie  Paula  Dickore\ 
Alma  Mia  du  Bray, 
John  DeMoss  Ellis, 
Florence  French, 
Bessie  Harwood  Garrison, 
Alma  Getz, 

Norma  Delphine  Glas, 
Bernice  Goldberg, 
Frank  Goldenberg, 
Mildred  Goldblatt, 
Mary  Hagerty, 
Jean  Olive  Heck, 
Harry  Charles  Heitmeyer, 
Lemuel  R.  Hogan, 
Henry  Wilbur  Humble, 
Nathan  Tovio  Isaacs, 
Eleanor  Louise  Isham, 
Florence  May  Jacobs, 
Edward  Ernst  Kammeron, 


Elsie  Henrietta  Kautz, 
Katharine  Louise  Koehler, 
Amelia  Alvin  Leist, 
Nanabel  McNelly, 
Florence  Anna  McNutt, 
Fannie  Madden, 
Genevieve  Grace  Mayhew, 
Natalie  Merrill, 
Charles  Lewis  Miller, 
Grace  Ruth  Mittendorf, 
Ada  Marguerite  Murphy, 
Robert  O'Connell, 
Frank  Hannan  Payne, 
Leon  Denning  Peaslee, 
Lilian  May  Raresheid, 
Ruric  Creegan  Roark, 
Paul  Philip  Rover, 
Mary  Emma  Rowell, 
Ethel  Sanders, 
Louis  Wendlin  Sauer, 
Elmer  Smiley  Sawtelle, 
Charles  Albert  Schroetter, 
Albert  Schwartz, 
Jacob  Singer, 
Otto  Stuhlmann,  Jr. 
Eric  Renesch  Twachtman, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Weber, 
Helen  Gertrude  Wilson, 
Horace  Joseph  Wolf, 
Brent  Woodall. 


Degrees  in  Engineering. 

Dean  Herman  Schneider,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  of  Engineering,  recommended  the  following  candi- 
dates for  the  degrees  indicated: 


Julius  H.  Balzhiser, 
James  Edwin  Bell, 
Walter  Eichler, 


DEGREE   OF   CIVIL   ENGINEER. 
Harry  F.  King, 
Gustave  Fred  Loewe, 
George  R.  Thompson. 
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DEGREE   OF   MECHANICAL   ENGINEER. 
Godfrey  Alfred  Doeller,  Edwin  Odys  Schroetter, 

George  W.  Meyer, 
Walter  C.  Rasch, 


Alexander  Lewis  Jenkins. 


DEGREE  OF  CHEMICAL  ENGINEER. 

DEGREE  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER. 
ncpni.  Rnflemer  Richard  Perkins  Kincheloe, 

Marcus  ^o^an,  Clarence  Joseph  Roberts. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
Dean  William  P.  Rogers,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  recommended  that  the  Degree 
of   Bachelor   of   Laws  be   conferred  upon   the   following 
candidates : 


Ralph  Allen  Argabright, 
Allen  Wright  Ashburn,  Jr. 
Carl  Hood  Barth, 
Dean  Fleming  Brayton, 
Leo  John  Brumleve,  Jr. 
Amos  Parker  Foster, 
Harry  Gilliland  Frost, 
Francis  Arthur  Hoover, 
Gareld  Leming, 
Roy  Morrison  McLaughlin, 


George  Benjamin  Motz, 
Edward  William  Pflueger, 
Carl  Phares, 
Millikin  Shotts, 
Arthur  Major  Spiegel, 
Edward  A.  Tepe, 
Calvin  Vos, 
Albert  I.  Zimmerman, 
Ferdinand  Zuenkeler. 


The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
Dean  Frederick  Forchheimer,  in  behalf  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio,  recommended  that  the  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  be  conferred  upon  the  following  list  of  can- 
didates : 


J.  Morton  Blissard, 

Frederick  Hurbert  Brumm, 

Charles  Rufus  Coate, 

Thomas  Bennett  Coulter, 

Cora  Rich  Davis, 

Thomas  Reynolds  Dickson, 

Ermia  Dos, 

Edwin  W.  Enz, 

Edward  Q.  Ertel, 

Owen  C.  Fisk, 

Austin  Lee  Guthrie, 


Richard  Hardwick, 
William  Heilman  Hossler, 
Lewis  T.  A.  Hottendorf, 
Louis  Frank  Hulsman, 
Joseph  T.  Kennedy, 
Ralph  Edward  Kleckner, 
Howard  Nelson  Leeds, 
Walter  Edward  List, 
Ulysses  George  McClure, 
Harry  Elliott  McCord, 
Joseph  Bostock  McHenry, 
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John  Risk  Meek,  J.  Richard  Smith, 

John  M.  Moore,  Samuel  H.  Smith, 

C.  Aleshire  Neal,  Julius  G.  Stammel, 

Frank  Joseph  Prince,  Robert  Stevenson, 

Charles  H.  Schroder,  Kenneth  Lewin  Weber, 

Harry  Silver,  Marcus  Earl  Wilson. 
Earl  Stanley  Simmonds, 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Dean  Merrick  Whitcomb,  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  for  Dean  Joseph  Edward  Harry,  of  the  Graduate 
School,  who  was  unable  to  attend  on  account  of  illness, 
recommended  that  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  following  candidates : 

Florence  Baxter,  Henning  Webb  Prentis,  Jr. 

Mary  Louise  De  Luce,  Ora  Lee  Pride, 

Ralph  Ballard  Dimmick,  Edward  Dodson  Roberts, 

Elizabeth  Diserens,  Else  Schrader, 

Earl  Frederick  Farnau,  W.  Carl  Spielman, 

Robert  E.  Clyde  Gowdy,  Josephine  Clare  Smith, 

Pliny  Andrew  Johnston,  Helen  Louise  Stein, 

Arthur  Owen  Jones,  Anna  E.  C.  Strautmann, 

Ellen  Kiely,  Aaron  Lewis  Weinstein, 

Caroline  Ann  Powell,  Frank  L.  Williams. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS   OF    HONORS    IN    THE 
VARIOUS    DEPARTMENTS. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  Comegys  Scholarship  of  fifty  dollars  was  awarded 
to  Ralph  Cummins. 

The    five    McMicken     Honorary    Scholarships    were 
awarded  to  the  following  Seniors : 

Rose  S.  Sherwood, 

Grace  Spiegel, 

Edith  G.  Morrison, 

Kate  Perin, 

Elizabeth  Cabell  Carrington. 

The  twelve  Thorns  Honorary  Scholarships  to  six  Juniors : 

Laura  Louise  Schroerlucke, 
Isabelle  Juliet  Levi, 
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Stella  Van  Hise, 
Pochahontas  Woodson  Dodds, 
Henrietta  Myric  Mackzum, 
Florence  Louise  Farbach ; 

and  to  six  Sophomores  as  follows : 
Emma  Lucy  Braun, 
Clarence  Lee  Hoffman, 
Norma  Grace  Keller, 
Raymond  Thomas  Heizer, 
Carrie  May  Perin, 
Lucille  Price. 

The  following  Seniors  were  elected  to  membership  in 
the  Delta  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  in  the 

State  of  Ohio : 

Jean  Olive  Heck, 
Nathan  Tovio  Isaacs, 
Ethel  Sanders, 
Natalie  Merrill, 
Louise  Estelle  Bentley, 
Amelia  A.  Leist, 
Helen  Gertrude  Wilson, 
Florence  Anna  McNutt, 
Lilian  May  Raresheid. 

With  the  approval  and  consent  of  the  Ohio  Chapter  of 
Colonial  Dames,  Earl  Francis  Colburn,  B.  A.,  of  Shandon, 
Ohio,  was  appointed  Fellow  in  Ohio  Valley  History  for 
the  academic  year  1907-08. 

College  of  Law. 

Dean  Rogers  awarded  the  following  prizes  to  gradu- 
ates and  undergraduates : 

The  Richard  H.  Wald  Scholarship  (Contract  Prize).  . 

T.   L.  Bouscaren 

Faculty    Scholarship    for    completion    of    second    year 

course Michael  Minges 

Judge  John  R.  Sayler's  prize  for  essay  on  Evidence, 

$50.00 Oscar  Berman 
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Judge  John  R.  Sayler's  prize  for  essay  on  Bills  and 

Notes,  $50.00.' F.  A.  Hoover 

Prize  for  highest  average  of  credits  for  the  full  three 

years'  course,  $75.00 Allen  W.  Ashburn,  Jr. 

Prize  for  next  highest  average  of  credits  for  the  full 

three  years'  course,  $50.00 Carl  Phares 

College  of  Medicine. 

Dean  Forchheimer  announced  the  following  appoint- 
ments of  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  to  the  various 
hospitals . 

Resident  Physicians,  Cincinnati  Hospital : 
Dr.  Joseph  T.  Kennedy,  Cincinnati. 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Schroder,  Norwood. 
Dr.  Marcus  Earl  Wilson,  Jonesboro,  Indiana. 
Dr.  Austin  L.  Guthrie,  Cincinnati. 
Dr.  Julius  G.  Stammel,  Cincinnati. 

Resident  Physicians,  Christ's  Hospital: 

Dr.  Owen  C.  Fisk,  Bellevue,  Kentucky. 

Dr.  Harry  E.  McCord,  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Walter  E.  List,  Bellevue,  Kentucky. 

Resident  Physicians,  Jewish  Hospital : 

Dr.  Thomas  R.  Dickson,  Norwood. 

Dr.  Thomas  Bennett  Coulter,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

Dr.  Edwin  W.  Enz,  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Earl  S.  Simmonds,  Miami,  Ohio. 

Resident  Physician,  German  Deaconess  Hospital : 
Dr.  C.  Aleshire  Neal,  Norwood. 

Resident  Physicians,  St.  Mary's  Hospital : 

Dr.  J.  Richard  Smith,  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Ralph  E.  Kleckner,  Lynchburg,  Ohio. 

Resident  Physicians,  Good  Samaritan  Hospital : 

Dr.  Robert  Stevenson,  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Samuel  H.  Smith,  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Weber,  Hyde  Park. 

Dr.  Edward  Q.  Ertel,  Covington;  Kentucky. 
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Resident     Physician,    St.    Mary's     Hospital,    Pueblo, 
Colorado : 

Dr.  J.  Morton  Blissard,  Birmingham,  England. 

Resident  Physician,  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Dayton, 
Ohio: 
Dr.  Frederick  H.  Brumm,  Celina,  Ohio. 

Resident  Physician,  National  Jewish  Hospital,  Denver, 
Colorado : 

Dr.  Louis  F.  Hulsman,  Shelbyville,  Indiana. 

Resident     Physician,     Charleston     General     Hospital, 
Charleston,  W.  Va. : 

Dr.  Ulysses  G.  McClure,  Gallup,  Kentucky. 

The  Faculty  Prize  for  best  Final  Examinations  in  ail 
departments — a  gold  medal — was  awarded  to  Dr.  John 
Risk  Meek,  Falmouth,  Kentucky. 

Honorable  Mention — 

Dr.  Marcus  Earl  Wilson,  Jonesboro,  Indiana. 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Schroder,  Norwood. 

Clinician's  Outdoor  Obstetric  Department: 

Mr.  Arlington  Ailes,  Anna,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Amos  Stueve,  Cincinnati. 


PHI  BETA  KAPPA  DAY. 

The  local  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  is 
making  an  effort  to  establish  what  shall  be  known  as  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Day,  as  a  part  of  the  regular  functions  of 
each  University  Commencement.  Arrangements  were 
begun  early  to  bring  to  the  University  two  prominent 
speakers.  Owing  to  illness,  Mr.  William  Everett,  who  was 
to  have  delivered  an  original  poem,  was  unable  to  be 
present.  Dr.  Henry  Loomis  Nelson,  Professor  of  Political 
Science  at  Williams  College,  was  invited  to  deliver  the 
oration  before  the  Society  upon  this  occasion.  The  ad- 
dress was  made  in  McMicken  Hall  before  an  audience 
consisting     of    the    members    of    the    local    Chapter,    the 
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Senior  Class,  and  invited  guests.  Following  the  address 
a  reception  was  tendered  to  those  present  by  the  members 
of  the  Society.  A  short  business  meeting  was  held  after 
the  reception,  at  which  the  following  officers  were  elected : 

President — Rabbi  David  Philipson. 
First  Vice-President — Oscar  W.  Kuhn. 
Second  Vice-President — Julia  Bentley. 
Third  Vice-President — Burtis  B.  Breese. 
Secretary — Lelia  A.  Garvin. 
Treasurer — Robert  E.  C.  Gowdy. 


ADDRESS  OF  HENRY  LOOMIS   NELSON. 

It  is  often  the  trite  remark  of  one  who  addresses  such 
an  audience  as  this  that  education  should  be  practical ;  that 
it  should  be  so  administered  in  our  schools  and  colleges ; 
that  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  who  come  forth 
from  them  shall  be  prepared  for  their  work  in  life.  No 
intelligent  person  will  be  inclined  to  quarrel  with  these 
words  so  far  as  they  are  suggestive.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  the  powers  of  the  mind  should  be  marshalled  and  led 
forth  so  that  they  who  are  educated  may  perform  well 
their  tasks  in  the  world,  whether  in  practical  work  or  by 
moulding  the  minds  of  their  fellows,  or  by  ennobling  the 
lives  of  men  and  their  inmost  souls  to  the  doing  of  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  good,  or  by  lifting  them  to  visions  of 
beauty,  or  by  strengthening  their  hearts  to  the  joy  of  self- 
sacrifice,  or  the  minds  to  the  purposes  of  service. 

The  orators  and  teachers,  however,  do  not  mean  all 
this.  They  mean  that  the  college  should  teach  its  pupils 
to  earn  their  living  in  some  practical  way.  We  are  told 
so  many  times,  that  we  must  in  sooth  believe  it,  that  this 
is  a  material  age,  and  that  ours  is  a  material  country.  This 
usually  signifies  to  those  who  emphasize  it  that  the  work 
of  man  is  to  gain  riches  for  himself  by  promoting  the 
physical,  or  material,  welfare  of  his  neighbors,  and  that 
the  education  of  our  schools  and  colleges  should  be  such 
as  to  enable  the  instructed  youth  to  perform  the  material 
tasks  of  the  world  more  skillfully,  and  therefore,  more 
remuneratively,  than  may  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  our  utilitarian  instruction. 
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Meaning  that  education  should  be  mainly  an  aid  in 
financial,  or  commercial,  or  industrial  enterprise,  the 
phrase  that  I  have  quoted  as  denning  an  ideal  of  educa- 
tion, for  schools  and  for  colleges,  is  perhaps  the  meanest 
with  which  men  have  ever  sought  to  describe  the  purpose 
of  a  high  effort.  "We  live  in  a  practical  age,"  they  say, 
"and  our  education  should  be  practical",  thereby  showing, 
by  example,  the  havoc  that  the  so-called  practical  teaching- 
works  with  the  divine  element  in  man's  nature.  If  it  be 
indeed  true,  however,  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  whose 
highest  thought  is  given  to  material  things ;  if  those  who 
live  with  us,  of  whose  social  order  and  life  each  of  us  is  a 
unit,  are  convinced  that  the  enterprise,  the  selfish  devotion, 
the  astuteness  of  the  builder  of  a  greater  fortune,  marks 
him  as  a  better  man  than  he  whose  mind  is  given  to  what 
our  fathers  thought  to  be  the  nobler  service  of  the  mind 
and  heart,  the  age  is  taking  a  backward  step  towards 
barbarism,  or,  more  truly,  is  at  the  lowest  turn  of  the 
screw  in  the  spiral  upward  progress  of  the  race. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  if  education 
should  deal  chiefly  with  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  in  its 
scholars,  and  that  high  ideals  are  nobler  and  more  useful 
to  humanity  that  quick  wit  and  deft  fingers ;  that  he  whose 
imagination  is  inspired  by  the  sublimity  and  the  power  of 
nature  so  that  he  sings  in  uplifting  numbers,  or  one  who 
leads  men  to  believe  in  the  divinity  of  their  own  nature,  is 
a  nobler  product  of  our  schools,  than  he  whose  sharpened 
cunning  discovers  that  lightning  may  carry  messages  to 
the  expediting  of  human  intercourse,  commercial  or  other- 
wise ;  and  if  our  colleges  and  universities  are  not  to 
proffer  this  kind  of  education,  where  is  it  to  be  had,  and 
when  can  it  be  obtained,  if  not  in  the  few  years  that  con- 
stitute the  only  scholastic  period  with  which  most  of  our 
youth  are  actually  blessed  ? 

There  are  things  of  which  we  may  not  speak  in  certain 
presences.  It  is,  in  effect,  an  indictment  of  men  that  in 
their  gatherings  for  worship  he  who  should  be  the  inspirer 
of  religious  emotion  must  often  feel  the  need  of  being, 
instead,  the  teacher  of  a  materialistic,  a  shrewd,  a  com- 
monplace, and,  therefore,  a  gross  morality.  It  is  not  that 
ordinary  morality  is,  indeed,  a  common  possession ;  it  is 
sometimes   and  in  some   communities   an  unaccustomed, 
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or  an  unusually  happy,  possession.  On  the  heights  of 
Olympus  the  virtues  of  Diana  must  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  much  wondering-  and  incredulous  gossip;  and 
when  our  laws  are  silent,  or  when  they  have  commanded 
oblivion,  or  established  limitations,  when  administra- 
tors are  lax,  or  when  any  opportunity  is  presented  to  one 
to  avoid  or  to  forget  what  mere  honor  directs  one 
to  remember  and  to  face,  human  gossip  concerning  the 
man  who  eccentrically  follows  and  obeys  honor  often  de- 
scends to  the  moral  level  of  the  talk  of  the  ancient  gods. 

It  is  certainly  not  stimulative  to  high  thought  to  say 
to  a  young  man  whose  mind  is  being  trained,  and  who  is 
anxiously  intent  on  choosing  the  pursuit  that  shall  be  best 
for  him,  that  he  must  prepare  himself  for  practical  work; 
that  the  doing  of  something  ought  to  be  his  great  object 
in  life ;  that  his  aim  should  be  to  do  practical  things,  and 
not  to  dream  and  prate  about  ideals.  This  is  a  condem- 
nation, at  least  indirect,  of  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  a 
charge  that  the  mere  preacher  is  a  wasted  man,  a  sneer  at 
the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  the  world,  a  rejection  of  the 
teachings  of  the  founders  of  religions.  It  is  true  that  they 
who  teach  men  that  he  is  the  best  man  who  does  the 
visible  work  of  the  world,  do  not  always  confine  them- 
selves to  material  things ;  but  their  word  is  usually  ac- 
cepted as  an  intended  encouragement  to  what  is  called  the 
practical  life.  To  the  understanding  of  most  men  the 
theory  that  educational  institutions  should  teach  their 
scholars  so  that  their  knowledge  may  be  at  once  applied  to 
the  arts  by  which  they  are  to  gain  their  physical  livelihood 
is  correct ;  that  theory  utterly  ignores  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  elements  of  education.  If  the  youth  studies  the 
phenomena  of  electricity,  or  searches  the  mysteries  of 
biology,  or  puzzles  over  the  problems  of  physics,  or  peers 
into  the  secrets  revealed  by  chemistry,  all  this  should  be 
for  a  preparation  to  harness  his  current  to  a  door  bell,  or 
to  lead  it  into  some  other  service  useful  to  men  who  will 
pay  well  for  the  accommodation  thus  afforded  to  them;  or 
it  may  be,  to  reap  rewards  from  the  healing  art,  or  to  help 
men  to  fortunes,  that  but  for  applied  chemistry  would  still 
lie  hidden  in  the  undeveloped  and  undisclosed  earth.  Or 
if  the  education  be  not  what  is  called  scientific,  the  mean- 
ing being  an  education  in  science,  it  is  often  held  that  it 
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ought  to  be  a  training  in  the  arts  of  managing  men,  or  of 
making  money,  or  in  the  art  of  politics.  Whatever  the 
course  the  practical  man  is  to  pursue,  whatever  the  direc- 
tion his  cold  activities  are  to  take,  they  must  be  for  the 
physical  or  material  good  of  men,  himself  generally  in- 
cluded. 

There  are  men  and  women,  indeed,  and  the  race  is  for- 
tunate in  the  certainty  of  possessing  them  and  their  like 
until  human  nature  shall  become  very  different  from  what 
it  is,  who  enthusiastically  and  unselfishly  devote  their  lives 
to  the  physical  well-being  of  others — the  physicians  and 
nurses  who,  without  pay,  heal  and  care  for  the  sick  and 
helpless,  and  teachers  who  spend  years,  with  little  material 
reward,  in  leading  minds  to  the  light.  These  are  the 
noblest  of  the  great  army  of  givers,  for  those  who  give, 
wisely  it  may  be,  indeed,  of  their  ample  fortunes  to  the 
charities  of  the  world,  lack  the  one  element  of  ennobling 
self-sacrifice  which  is  exclusively  that  of  those  who  give 
their  lives.  We  do  not  judge  between  the  man  who  pours 
out  his  money  in  aid  of  hospitals,  or  of  churches,  or  of 
schools,  and  the  men  and  women  who  devote  their  lives 
to  healing  the  sick,  to  discovering  and  nourishing  and  pro- 
tecting the  poor,  to  teaching  the  blind  finger  to  read,  and 
the  blind  mind  to  see  celestial  glories ;  but  we  may  say, 
with  truth,  that  the  gift  of  self-sacrifice  is  more  beautiful 
than  the  gift  of  gold,  and  we  may  conjecture  that  it  is 
more  resplendent  in  the  eyes  of  the  Divine  Master. 

The  self-sacrificers  are  doing  something,  too,  in  a  world 
that  is  weary  only  to  those  who  do  not  strive  for  and  gain 
the  rewards  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  worship,  and  those  who 
sacrifice  themselves  for  others  are  the  glory  of  the  race. 
They  are  far  from  being  the  most  conspicuous.  The 
soldier  who  wins  battles,  the  statesman  who  gains  and  who 
exercises  the  powers  of  government,  the  man  of  affairs 
who  builds  up  a  fortune  that  excites  the  envy  and  admira- 
tion of  his  fellows,  may  be  more  conspicuous  than  are 
those  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  science ;  and  all  of  these 
bring  blessings  and  are  not  only  practical  but  useful., 
What  ought  not  to  be  is,  that  the  materially  successful 
should  be  held  up  to  our  developing  youth  as  the  exclusive 
models  upon  which  they  should  fashion  their  lives,  when 
their  aim  should  really  be  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible 
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to  the  lives  of  the  unsuccessful,  of  those  who  really  put 
the  aspirations  of  the  soul  above  the  comforts  of  the  body, 
of  those  whose  sure-footed  idealism  is  always  divine,  while 
the  practical  experimenter  is  so  often  lame,  and  impotent, 
and  base. 

The  practical  work  of  the  world  is  indeed  essential,  but 
the  best  and  highest,  and  the  most  useful,  work  to  human- 
ity is  that  of  the  idealist.  The  essential  evil  of  teaching 
that  education  in  our  schools  and  colleges  should  prepare 
the  scholar  for  his  bread-earning  work  in  the  world,  lies 
in  the  attitude  of  the  practical  world  to  the  idealist,  and  in 
our  loss  of  perspective.  The  educated  man  should  be  the 
balanced  man,  the  man  whose  mental  and  spiritual  powers 
have  been  proportionately  developed.  Such  a  man  will 
render  service  as  his  duty;  he  will  be  a  just  man,  and  will, 
therefore,  not  unduly  seek  his  own  advantage;  he  spon- 
taneously will  permit  to  others  that  liberty  which  he  needs 
for  his  own  highest  development,  and  he  will  take  more 
thought  for  the  future  good  of  the  race  and  the  country 
than  for  the  present  comfort  of  the  individual. 

When  one  tells  our  young  men  that  the  great  duty  of 
preparation  is  in  making  ready  for  the  immediate  conflicts 
of  life,  the  appeal  is  to  the  lower  nature  of  men,  while  it 
is  also  an  unnecessary  appeal.  If  a  student  puts  his  whole 
mind  into  the  task  of  making  himself  ready  to  serve  him- 
self, to  obtain  the  riches  that  will  give  him  the  luxury  that 
most  men  desire,  or  that  will  enable  him  to  win  a  place 
among  other  men  by  the  exercise  of  power,  he  will  neces- 
sarily cultivate  those  forces  that  will  be  useful  to  him  in 
his  competition  with  his  fellows.  His  shrewdness,  his 
cunning,  his  deftness,  which  are  often  so  nearly  akin  to 
dishonor,  to  subterfuge,  to  mendacity,  to  cheating,  are  the 
forces  which  he  drills.  The  man  goes  forth  to  win  the 
material  battles  of  the  world  by  the  exercise  of  those 
powers  of  the  mind  the  overculture  of  which  drags  men 
down  to  baseness  and  to  crime.  He  who  is  chiefly  bent 
on  getting  on  in  the  world  may,  by  indirection,  and  unin- 
tentionally, do  some  material  good  in  the  world,  for  no 
man  can  lift  himself  to  power,  even  at  the  expense  of 
others,  and  not  lift  still  others  with  him.  He  can  not 
move  or  stand  alone.  The  man  who  makes  his  way  by 
cheating  may,   and   often  does,   leave   some   beneficent   re- 
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suits  behind  him.  He  may  be  the  vilest  of  his  time  in 
acquisition,  and  yet  he  may  perform  divine  service  in  the 
distribution  of  gains  that  are  ill-gotten.  Nevertheless,  over 
him  the  lower  faculties  dominate.  Unfortunately,  these 
are  the  easiest  faculties  to  cultivate  and  strengthen.  Men 
are  prone  to  the  lower  activities  of  which  they  are  capable. 
To  the  natural  man,  the  material  gain  is  better,  because 
more  pleasing,  more  satisfying  to  his  grosser  nature,  than 
the  spiritual  gain.  He  would  rather  seek  an  earthly  for- 
tune than  to  lay  up  riches  in  heaven,  for  the  one  not  only 
brings  men  immediate  gratification,  but  life  is  easier  and 
sensually  pleasanter  to  one  who  works  for  the  rewards  of 
the  world  than  for  the  divine  recompense.  Resistance  to 
natural  tendency  is  required  if  one  seeks  to  put  the  spirit 
above  the  flesh,  while  a  serious  struggle  is  invited  if  we  set 
out  to  live  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life. 

The  world  is  full  of  temptation  for  the  youth  who  come 
out  from  our  colleges  and  universities.  The  shop  door 
stands  open  in  welcome  to  all  who  have  brains  to  sell  to 
the  exploiter.  There  is  no  need  to  accentuate  the  lessons 
that  come  most  easily  to  men.  "Stay  with  us  and  make 
money ;  stay  on  this  level  and  gain  immediate  power  and 
recompense  that  will  make  of  you  one  of  our  fat  and  pros- 
perous citizens.  Do  not  v/aste  a  life  that  may  be  useful 
to  itself  by  striving  to  climb  the  stern  and  difficult  pathway 
to  the  heights  of  seeming  but  unsubstantial  glory."  This 
is  the  voice  of  the  tempting  world,  and  to  its  wiles  most 
men  are  inclined  to  yield.  No  urging  and  no  teaching  of 
the  schools  are  needed  to  lead  men  into  the  wide  path 
where  the  brilliant  flowers  of  the  day  are  to  be  gathered 
by  those  who  walk  in  it.  The  facts  of  life,  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  have  strongly  impressed  themselves  upon  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  land.  Not  a  half  century  ago  the  pre- 
vailing purpose  of  the  graduates  of  colleges  was  to  preach 
the  gospel,  or  to  teach  the  minds  of  the  coming  generations 
to  lead  the  intellectual  life.  Now  there  is  a  change.  Most 
of  the  graduates  of  colleges  go  into  business.  It  is  not  the 
most  in  numbers  that  I  am  chiefly  considering,  but  the 
most  important  intellectually. 

It  is  not  pessimism  that  is  speaking  in  me.  I  am  but 
emphasizing  age-old  conditions.  The  world  has  not  grown 
worse  than  it  ever  was  before;  the  preachers  of  material- 
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ism  exaggerate  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  but  they  are  very 
nearly  right ;  the  age  is  not  worse  than  some  other  ages, 
but  it  is  true,  for  the  moment  at  least,  that  our  best  pro- 
ducts have  been  more  obvious,  and  more  respected,  than 
they  are  today.  But  at  no  time  have  we  more  abundantly 
possessed  the  idealist  in  the  life  of  the  state  than  today. 

I  mean  by  the  idealist  in  the  state  the  teacher  of  poli- 
tics, be  he  statesman  or  private  citizen,  whose  efforts  are 
always  directed  to  the  attainment  of  the  ideals  of  the  state ; 
who  never  forgets  the  objects  for  which  his  government 
was  established ;  who  never  loses  sight  of  the  goal  toward 
which  his  fellow  idealists  are  endeavoring  to  direct  the 
nation's  course ;  who  always  keeps  in  mind  the  concept  of 
the  general  welfare  in  planning  and  pursuing  his  own 
career ;  whose  idea  of  the  duty  of  the  statesman  is  that^of 
labor  for  the  public  good  ;  whose  concern  for  the  public  honor 
is  as  keen  as  his  sensitiveness  for  his  own  reputation.  The 
idealist  as  a  public  man  never  compromises,  in  the  ex- 
igencies of  his  art,  an  essential  principle.  Although  he 
may  believe  that  the  success  of  a  particular  party  is  best 
for  the  state,  he  will,  nevertheless,  refuse  to  strive  for  that 
success  by  devious  devices,  by  depriving  any  individual 
of  any  of  his  liberty,  or  by  diminishing  or  restricting  any 
community's  right  of  self-government.  He  will  never 
deny  what  he  holds  to  be  eternal  verities,  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  the  seeming  ends  of  justice  for  the  moment,  and 
he  will  always  deem  it  his  duty,  at  the  cost  of  any  personal 
or  party  sacrifice,  to  defend  the  purity  of  the  government. 
In  evil  days  he  will  not  meet  evil  with  evil,  but  will  labor 
unceasingly  to  bring  back  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the 
recognition  of  the  right,  to  the  hatred  of  vice  and  of  the 
vicious,  to  a  preference  for  law  and  order,  and  for  absolute 
purity  of  administration.  If  this  involves  his  own  sur- 
render of  present  public  honors  and  of  his  hope  for  future 
honors ;  if,  in  a  word,  the  attitude  of  the  idealist  brings 
upon  him  the  wrath  of  his  generation,  he  will,  neverthe- 
less, abandon  his  hopes,  turn  his  back  upon  ambition,  and 
cheerfully  take  his  place  among  the  teachers  of  political 
and  civic  righteousness.  It  may  be  said  that  men  of  such 
high  principle,  of  such  noble  self-abnegation,  are  very 
rare ;  so  they  are,  but  this  country  has  been  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  such  men  ever  since  the  colonies  began  the 
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agitation  which  ended  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  in- 
dependence. There  are  men  now  dwelling  among  us,  in 
almost  every  considerable  community  of  the  republic,  for 
whom  probably  there  are  no  future  public  honors,  al- 
though some  of  them  have  exercised  the  highest  author- 
ity, because  they  have  insisted  on  living  civic  lives  of 
purest  chastity.  Such  men  are  nearly  always  those  whose 
services  the  government  can  least  afford  to  lose,  but  al- 
though the  country  is  without  their  official  services,  it  has 
not  lost  them  as  teachers  and  examples.  Their  courage 
and  independence  stir  the  pulses  of  generous  men  and  will 
always  inspire  youth  which  is  intelligent  enough  and  virtu- 
ous enough  to  understand  and  feel  that  public  office  is,  at 
the  best,  an  opportunity  for  public  service,  and  that  among 
all  who  hold  public  office,  they  only  are  happy  in  whom 
the  opportunity  and  capacity  unite  to  advance  the  public 
weal.  All  statesmen  of  the  first  rank  are  idealists.  The 
names  of  the  leaders  who  framed  our  fundamental  law,  and 
of  the  presidents  and  legislators  and  teachers  who  have 
held  the  nation  true  to  the  principles  of  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  need  only  to  be  mentioned  to  indicate  the 
comparison  which  I  would  make  between  the  idealist  and 
the  practical  men  who  work  the  institutions  established 
and  developed  by  the  master  craftsmen.  But  there  are 
idealists  who  never  practice  statecraft,  who  are  content  to 
study  and  preach  the  doctrine  of  political  righteousness. 

Each  citizen  has  the  right  to  judge  for  himself  as  to 
what  part  he  will  play  in  the  state.  That  which  is  due 
from  every  citizen  in  the  democratic  state  is  the  best  that 
is  in  him.  The  extent  of  his  civic  duty  is  neither  less  nor 
more  than  that  of  his  duty  to  himself  and  to  his  neighbor. 
Each  citizen  is  the  judge  of  his  own  capacity  and  must 
follow  his  own  bent,  but  it  will  always  be  true  that  the 
most  useful  citizen  is  the  idealist,  and  that  the  practical 
man,  necessary  as  he  is.  is  of  secondary  importance.  The 
first  is  to  the  second  what  the  scientific  investigator  is  to 
the  artisan  who  applies  the  discovered  law  to  the  utilities 
of  every-day  life.  The  one  guards  the  shrine  against  the 
assaults  of  the  current  vices  of  the  time;  the  other, 
through  his  very  activity  in  the  struggle  for  victory,  per- 
sonal or  partisan,  breeds  those  vices  and  thus  verifies  the 
old  dictum  that  "every  actual  state  is  corrupt".     The  ideal- 
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ist  is  the  pilot  who  steers  by  the  polar  star ;  the  practical 
man  works  the  ship  by  experiment  and  usually  discovers 
the  hidden  rock  by  running  on  it.  The  idealist  in  his  re- 
tirement has  gleaned  the  wisdom  of  the  past.  The  highest 
thoughts  of  the  loftiest  minds  have  gone  to  the  forming  of 
his  mind.  He  has  discovered  that  "no  pleasure  is  com- 
parable to  the  privilege  of  standing  on  the  vantage  ground 
of  truth",  and  of  looking  upward  from  its  clear  heights  to- 
wards vantage  grounds  higher  still,  which  some  day  will 
be  climbed  by  men  who  are  to  come  after  him,  pursuing  the 
way  which  he  has  pointed  out.  And  when  he  looks  down- 
ward he  will  "see  the  errors  and  wanderings,  and  mists, 
and  tempests,  in  the  vale  below",  and  he  will  take  pleasure 
in  these  also ;  "so  always,"  Bacon  said,  "that  this  prospect 
be  with  pity  and  not  with  swelling  pride."  He  is  the 
prophet  of  the  people ;  the  man  ahead  of  his  time ;  the 
dreamer  at  whom  practical  men  sometimes  smile,  and 
whom  they  sometimes  dread;  because,  in  the  end,  or  in 
supreme  moments,  the  people  heed  him,  for  no  progress 
can  be  made  unless  the  world  accept  the  truth  which  he 
teaches. 

It  is  the  pleasure  of  our  idealists  of  today  to  maintain 
the  standard  of  free  and  pure  government;  it  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  our  practical  men,  with  whom  virtue  and  pros- 
perity are  so  often  synonymous,  to  be  tempted  away  from 
it,  even  in  the  very  act  of  working  the  institutions  which 
presumably  have  been  established  for  its  defense.  Little 
that  is  materially  or  immediately  important  is  accomplished 
in  the  every-day  work  of  the  world  except  by  rivalry  and, 
contention,  and  the  temptation  to  win  the  victory  of  the 
moment  at  all  hazards  is  well-nigh  irresistible.  It  is  be- 
cause personal  and  party  rivalry  is  normal  that  the  "actual 
state  is  corrupt",  as  Emerson  said.  This  is  why  the  best 
achievements  are  so  frequently  compromises.  The  idealist 
searches  for  the  truth  and  insists  that  it  shall  not  be 
evaded;  that  the  state  shall  proceed  directly  to  the  attain- 
ment of  its  highest  and  best  object ;  that  it  shall  invariably 
promote  justice  and  liberty,  while  the  politician  is  tempted 
to  evade  and  avoid  the  truth  for  a  personal  or  party  ad- 
vantage, or  to  meet  an  emergency  often  fancied.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  idealists  we  should  lose  our  landmarks, 
we  should  cease  to  know  the  significance  of  the  republic, 
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or  the  pure  and  humane  intentions  of  its  founders ;  our  say- 
ing that  its  establishment  has  been  a  blessing  to  humanity 
would  become  a  mere  phrase  in  the  mouths  of  grown-up 
infants,  or,  at  the  best,  a  reminiscence  of  a  better  time.  If 
the  practical  men  were  not  restrained,  not  kept  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  high  purposes  of  the  idealist  really  do 
appeal  to  the  people,  into  what  depths  of  degradation 
might  they  not  carry  the  country?  The  men  who  have 
undertaken  to  work  our  institutions  for  their  own  benefit 
make  themselves  merry  at  the  idealists,  especially  at  those 
who  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  party  machinery. 
They  ridicule  them  as  "theorists",  "impractical  theorists". 
They  scold  at  them  as  "marplots".  They  sneer  at  them  as 
"visionary".  They  think  they  have  settled  the  case  against 
them  when  they  call  them  "doctrinaires".  But  the  doc- 
trinaire who  is  intelligent  is  most  likely  to  be  right,  and  if 
he  be  right,  in  the  end  the  reform  which  he  advocates 
wins,  or  the  evil  against  which  he  contends  loses.  The 
people  may  be  slow  in  waking  up,  slower  still  in  absorbing 
a  new  idea,  but  they  are  constantly  showing  that  they  have 
no  ingrained  prejudice  against  change ;  they  have  a  whole- 
some hatred  of  corruption  when  they  comprehend  that  it 
is  being  practiced;  they  have  a  hearty  love  of  freedom, 
though  they  may  be  slow  to  see  attacks  upon  it;  they  are 
ready  to  listen,  and  they  are  proud  of  the  privilege  of  form- 
ing their  own  opinions  and  of  the  power  of  expressing 
them  effectively.  They  may,  therefore,  be  convinced,  and 
with  them  conviction  means  action.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
true  that  the  practical  man  has  the  public  ear  most  of  the 
time,  because  his  work  is  with  the  public's  immediate 
needs.  Justices  of  the  peace,  mayors,  aldermen,  gov- 
ernors, congressmen,  presidents,  are  wanted,  and  he  has 
them  on  hand,  and  let  us  take  from  him  the  best  he  can 
give  with  just  appreciation  of  his  efforts  and  his  difficul- 
ties. On  the  other  hand,  fundamental  truths,  the  essential 
ethics,  even  the  application  of  the  purposes  of  the  republic 
to  the  acts  of  the  government,  seem  remote  matters  that 
may  safely  be  postponed.  Discussion  of  them  is  frequently 
called  "academic",  and  those  who  revolt  against  the  prac- 
tical betrayer  of  them  and  against  his  organization,  and 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  are  called  "fanatics". 
There  is  a  political  sect  in  the  city  of  New  York  who 
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stand  on  the  street  corners  and  cry  out  against  the  evils 
and  wrongs  which  afflict  the  state;  they  will  not  compro- 
mise with  vice ;  they  will  not  bargain  with  corrupt  leaders ; 
they  insist  upon  righteousness ;  they  nominate  candidates 
who  are  sure  to  be  defeated;  and  while,  sometimes,  they 
help  into  office  the  worse  of  the  two  regulars,  they  have 
more  than  once,  at  least  for  a  time,  compelled  bad  men  to 
live  comparatively  decent  political  lives ;  while  the  influence 
of  the  independent  voters  of  the  state  upon  the  people  re- 
sulted for  many  years  in  an  alternation  of  defeats  for  the 
two  principal  parties.  That  the  independents  have  seldom 
been  able  directly  to  reward  a  public  man  for  his  virtue, 
is  due  to  the  skill  with  which  the  practical  men  have  con- 
structed nominating  machines  for  the  evasion  of  the  law, 
the  suppression  of  goodness,  and  the  exaltation  of  selfish- 
ness and  greed ;  but,,  sometimes,  preaching  and  teaching 
have  even  forced  a  good  man  upon  a  state  ticket. 

Occasionally  an  idealist  takes  part  in  the  strife  of  the 
arena.  It  may  be  that  besides  his  "wisdom  of  a  thousand 
years",  he  has  some  talents  of  the  man  of  action.  If  he  be 
strong  to  wrestle  foot  to  foot  with  the  forces  of  evil,  he  has 
a  happy  gift ;  but  after  all,  his  great  value  comes  from  his 
contemplative  side.  There  are  some  who  do  their  coun- 
try best  service  by  making  sonnets  or  by  writing  essays 
and  editorials,  or  by  delivering  lectures  or  by  preaching 
in  the  pulpit. 

This  democracy  was  established  by  idealists.  The  War 
of  the  Revolution  was  not  a  war  of  practical  men  against 
unjust  taxes  imposed  by  England,  but  a  war  for  a  principle 
— the  principle  that  no  man  should  be  taxed  by  any  gov- 
ernment in  which  he  does  not  participate,  or  in  which  he 
is  not  in  some  way  represented,  which  is  not,  in  effect,  the 
government  of  his  own  country.  The  practical  men  of 
George  Ill's  government,  whether  they  were  Norths, 
Bedfords,  Rockinghams,  or  even  Shelbournes,  could  not 
understand  such  an  idealist  as  Doctor  Franklin — a  perfect 
example  of  an  idealist  and  a  man  of  action  combined — who 
refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  reconciliation  wherein  the 
House  of  Commons  merely  promised  that  the  power  of 
taxation  should  not  be  exercised  while  asserting  the  pos- 
session of  the  power  itself,  together  with  the  power  to 
change  or  destroy  the  charters  of  the  colonies.     When  the 
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time  arrived  for  separation ;  when  it  was  certain  that  the 
bond  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  must 
be  absolutely  broken,  the  fundamental  principles  by  which 
the  new  state  was  to  be  animated  were  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  men  who  made  that 
declaration  were  visionaries,  doctrinaires,  idealists,  call 
them  what  you  will.  They  were  inspired  by  the  French 
dreamers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  sometimes  accepting 
their  very  exaggerations,  but  they  were  also  grounded  in 
the  faith  set  forth  in  the  Magna  Charta.  The  "self-evi- 
dent" truth,  that  "all  men  are  created  equal",  is  denied  by 
minds  taught  only  by  their  own  experience,  but  the  scholar 
knows  what  it  means,  and  that  it  rests  upon  the  principle 
formulated  in  the  stately  and  noble  phrase  of  the  Great 
Charter  of  England.  For  that  declaration  asserts  simply 
that  all  men  ought  to  be  treated  with  absolute  justice,  and 
that,  in  the  presence  of  the  law,  each  man,  no  matter  how 
humble,  should  stand  on  an  even  footing  with  any  other 
man,  no  matter  how  exalted.  In  this  Declaration,  too, 
were  expressed  not  only  the  humane  truths  which  Jefferson 
had  imbibed  from  the  French  philosophers,  but  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  that  ordered  liberty  which  William  Pitt 
and  Edmund  Burke  defended  against  the  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution ;  which  Washington  advanced  in  em- 
ploying his  great  influence  for  the  establishment  of  a 
general  government  in  place  of  the  confederacy  of  dis- 
order; which  Tennyson  made  the  subject  of  exalted  patri- 
otic verse,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  heard  since  the 
great  poet  sang  of  the  land  where — 

"Freedom    broadens    slowly    down    from    precedent    to 
precedent." 

The  kind  of  government  which  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  principles  of  the  new  state  into 
practice,  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 
When  we  consider  the  whole  governmental  machinery 
under  which  the  citizen  lives  (we  must  count  the  state  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  the  national),  we  find  that  we  have  a 
government  of  large  legislative  powers,  and  slight  execu- 
tive initiative  and  direction ;  and  we  have  a  judicial  power 
which,  by  Constitutional  provision  and  interpretation,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  guardian  of  the  people's,  the  sovereign's, 
fundamental  law  against  encroachments  of  the  legislative 
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power,  or  against  the  disobedience  of  the  executive  power. 
And  this  government  was  set  up  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  "more  perfect  union",  but  to  "establish  jus- 
tice" ;  not  only  to  "provide  for  the  common  defense",  but  to 
"promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

It  was  the  dream  of  the  fathers  to  establish  here  a  free 
republic  which  should  prosper  through  the  enlightenment 
and  virtue  of  the  people,  rather  than  through  the  power  of 
the  executive.  It  was  not  to  be  the  state  which  Bacon 
advised.  "But  above  all",  said  he,  "for  empire  and  great- 
ness, it  importeth  most,  that  a  nation  do  profess  arms  as 
their  principal  honor,  study  and  occupation."  The  new  state 
professed  liberty  and  human  rights,  and  sought  to  "establish 
justice."  The  machinery  of  government  was  constructed 
so  that  it  might  attain  all  the  necessary  ends  of  govern- 
ment with  as  little  interference  as  possible  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual.  Every  addition  to  the  burden  and 
power  of  government ;  every  new  restraint  upon  the  in- 
dividual, is  a  departure  from  our  ideal  state.  The  added 
burden  and  power  and  new  restraint  may  indeed  be  neces- 
sary, but  if  they  are,  it  is  because  we  are  not  obedient  to 
the  democratic  ideals. 

The  history  of  the  evolution  of  these  ideals  is  like  the 
history  of  most,  perhaps  of  all,  material  evolutions.  The 
operation  of  the  divine  law  was  hidden  from  human  view. 
That  justice  is  the  right  of  all,  and  that  the  "interest  of  all" 
is  the  end  of  the  most  excellent  of  sciences,  the  political 
science,  was  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  But  it  was  by 
the  light  of  Christianity  that  the  dignity  of  manhood  was 
discovered.  It  was  only  when  the  incubus  of  the  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  centuries,  of  feudalism  and  quasi-royalty 
and  of  masquerading  prelacy,  was  lifted  from  Englishmen ; 
when  the  stirrings  of  the  strifes  of  lay  and  clerical  jealousy 
and  greed  loosened  the  oppressive  mass,  that  the  old  truth 
of  the  Stagirite  escaped.  Even  then  it  reappeared  in  the 
form  of  a  selfish  demand,  for  Englishmen  bought  with 
grants  of  money  the  rights  which  the  Eighteenth  Century 
philosophers  called  natural.  It  was  not  a  philosopher  or 
idealist  who  set  liberty  upon  its  feet  and  put  it  in  the  way 
where  it  now  walks  as  of  innate  right.  The  rights  which 
were  wrested  from  the    king    in  England,  and  which  we 
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inherited,  were  forced  from  authority  by  men  of  action.  In 
the  days  of  civil  wars  and  intestinal  strife  men  thought 
with  swords  and  axes  in  their  hands,  and  the  blow  followed 
hard  upon  the  decision.  Moreover,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
rights  of  the  people  were  not  first  won  by  themselves,  but 
by  a  power  rival  to  that  of  the  king.  It  was  only  when  the 
churchman  and  the  schoolman  came  to  think  upon  civic 
affairs,  and  to  participate  in  them ;  it  was  only  when  the 
democracy  of  Christianity  began  to  elevate  the  common 
people,  that  we  enter  upon  the  time  when  the  influence  of 
men  of  contemplation  is  to  be  felt  upon  political  thought 
and  conduct.  With  the  Reformation  the  morning  dawned 
for  the  idealist  in  politics,  for  the  man  with  the  high 
standard,  for  the  humane  democracy.  What  the  men  of 
action  handed  on  to  the  people,  and  what  the  people  ac- 
cepted as  gain,  the  philosophers  discovered  to  be  due. 
The  men  of  action  had  awakened  an  eternal,  but  a  sleeping 
verity,  of  which  they  are  now  the  servants  and  defenders. 
In  supreme  moments,  as  at  the  birth  or  the  saving  of 
our  own  state,  the  word  of  the  idealist  is  final  and  endur- 
ing. He  utters  the  thought  that  is  universally  recognized 
to  be  the  truth.  He  stands  forth  as  the  seer  and  prophet, 
sometimes,  too,  as  a  man  of  action,  as  Washington  and 
Lincoln  did.  And  invariably  the  questions  which  he  asks 
himself  are:  "Why  does  the  state  exist?  Why  ought  it 
to  endure?  Is  it  walking  according  to  the  law  of  its  be- 
ing? What  shall  it  do  or  undo  that  it  may  grow  in  right- 
eous power?''  And  whatever  he  can  do  to  secure  the 
object  of  his  desires  and  aspirations,  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
do.  Thus  he  elevates  himself  to  the  companionship  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  Our  Sir  Thomas  Mores,  our  Rous- 
seaus,  our  Thomas  Paines.  our  Tennysons,  our  Lowells, 
our  Whittiers — are  they  not  more  to  be  reckoned  with 
than  our  soldiers  and  practical  statesmen?  Indeed,  are 
not  our  anti-slavery  singers  actually  remembered  many 
long  years  after  most  of  the  early  politicians  of  the  new 
Republican  party  are  forgotten  ?  Was  not  that  party  com- 
pelled by  the  truth  which  the  poets  sang  and  the  preachers 
taught?  When  the  aspirations  and  ideals  of  our  thinkers 
and  our  dreamers  are  taken  out  of  the  framework  of  our 
government,  nothing  but  a  dry  husk  will  be  left.  But  all 
pervading  and  enduring  as  are  the  great  truths  formed  and 
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taught  by  the  scholars  and  the  idealists,  it  is  well  to  repeat 
that  the  tendency  and  strain  of  the  world  is  antagonistic 
to  them.  The  minds  of  men  need  constant  replenishing 
and  recalling.  The  fulfilling  of  the  law  is  not  always  con- 
sistent with  selfish  interests.  The  prophet  is  needed  upon 
great  occasions,  and  there  is  constant  work  for  the  teacher 
in  order  that  the  truth  may  be  kept  alive  and  potent. 

It  is  said  that  optimism  is  one's  duty;  that  one  should 
look  on  the  bright  side ;  that  to  criticise  is  to  croak,  and 
to  be  a  critic  is  to  be  a  pessimist.  In  one  sense,  this  is 
true.  There  is  nothing  so  depressing  as  constant  trivial 
criticism  or  warning  or  fault-finding.  The  word  of  praise 
is  the  best  of  stimulants.  But  it  is  easy  to  carry  dread  of 
criticism  too  far.  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  say  that 
every  one  who  is  not  content  with  existing  evils  is  a  pessi- 
mist, but,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  self-seeker  who  persists 
in  seeing  only  good  in  the  conduct  of  the  government  sells 
his  wares,  such  as  they  are,  in  the  largest  market.  The 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  not  yet  come  when 
material  profit  can  be  made  by  preaching  and  practicing 
the  absolute  truth.  It  is  well,  therefore,  for  some  who 
would  be  honest  that  they  are  blessed  with  dim  precep- 
tions.  No  one  can  speak  the  absolute  truth  concerning 
our  democratic  experiment  without,  at  the  moment,  of- 
fending most  of  the  people.  Perhaps  that  moment  will 
endure  throughout  his  generation,  throughout  his  life,  but 
the  time  and  the  men  will  come  when  the  truth  will  prevail. 
It  will  not  come  speedily,  however,  if  the  idealist  is  to  hold 
his  peace.  He  who  believes  that  he  holds  the  truth,  or 
sees  the  lie,  owes  what  he  has  to  the  state.  He  is  working 
for  the  highest  good  of  the  state  when  he  declares  the  un- 
welcome truth.  He  is  working  for  the  best  when  he  de- 
nounces the  lie.  The  phrase  of  the  day  means  in  reality 
that  whoever  demands  something  better  than  exists  is  a 
pessimist,  and  that  he  who  is  lazily  or  sordidly  content 
with  what  ought  to  be  improved,  is  an  optimist.  But  in 
reality,  he  is  a  pessimist  who  approves  of  all  that  is,  as  if 
the  race  could  mount  no  higher,  while  he  is  an  optimist 
who  believes  in  the  capacity  of  mankind  for  nobler  things. 
It  is  much  more  beneficial  to  the  state  to  over-complain 
than  to  over-praise.  ''What  is  man  born  for",  asks  Emer- 
son, "but  to  be  a  Reformer,  a  Re-maker  of  what  man  has 
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made;  a  renouncer  of  lies;  a  restorer  of  truth  and  good, 
imitating  that  great  Nature  which  embosoms  us  all,  and 
which  sleeps  no  moment  on  an  old  past,  but  every  hour 
repairs  herself,  yielding  us  every  morning  a  new  day,  and 
with  every  pulsation,  a  new  life?  Let  him  renounce  every- 
thing which  is  not  true  to  him,  and  pull  all  his  practices 
back  on  their  first  thoughts,  and  do  nothing  for  which  he 
has  not  the  whole  world  for  a  reason." 

It  seems  to  be  the  unpardonable  sin  to  be  unsuccessful 
in  material  things.  The  advocates  of  reforms,  the  re- 
nouncers  of  lies,  have  so  been  unsuccessful  since  the  dawn 
of  history,  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  and  after  them  most 
of  the  great  discoverers  of  science  were  discredited,  and 
many  good  things  and  good  men,  much  of  the  best  that 
the  world  has  hoped  for  and  still  hopes  for,  have  lived 
doubting  years  in  an  inhospitable  atmosphere — 

"Ah,  when  shall  all  men's  good 
Be  each  man's  rule,  and  universal  peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land, 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  across  the  sea, 
Thro'  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year?" 

The  golden  year  is  not  yet  come,  and  its  coming  is 
postponed  by  all  who  teach  our  youth  that  it  is  better  al- 
ways to  do  than  to  think  or  to  dream.  "Pythias  once, 
scoffing  at  Demosthenes,  said  that  his  arguments  smelt  of 
the  lamp."  All  great  spiritual  and  moral  truths  come 
from  the  closet  and  smell  of  the  lamp.  The  gains  of  knowl- 
edge and  thought  which  make  men  and  states  better,  are 
idealistic  dreams  long  before  they  are  applied  to  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  life.  The  important  advances  of  mankind 
and  of  government  are  the  consequences  of  constant  dwell- 
ing upon  the  idealistic  thoughts  and  teachings  of  the 
scholars  and  reformers  until  their  truth  is  seen.  How  has 
it  been  with  us  of  this  republic  ? 

Out  of  the  closet  and  smelling  of  the  lamp  came  the 
doctrines  that  all  men  are  equal  before  the  law ;  that  gov- 
ernment is  for  the  doing  of  justice  and  for  the  good  of  all, 
instead  of  for  the  advantage  of  one  or  of  a  few;  that  the 
mind  ought  to  be  unfettered  and  opinion  free ;  that  human- 
ity is  greater  than  any  human  government.  Here  were  per- 
ennial truths  which  have  grown  despite  the  hostile  greed 
and  ambitions  of  practical  men.     The  finest  fruit  from  this 
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seed  is  the  ennobling  of  men  who  live  under  our  free  insti- 
tutions, and,  incidentally  or  indirectly,  of  all  men  who  come 
within  the  sphere  of  their  influence.  The  man  born  with 
few  material  advantages,  or  with  none  at  all,  may  rise  to 
the  heights  to  which  his  personal  capacity  enables  him  to 
climb.  The  greater  the  number  of  men  who  ascend  from 
the  bottom,  the  easier  becomes  the  way  upwards,  for  the 
friction  of  old  customs  and  old  prejudices  are  decreased 
by  the  ascending  generations.  The  larger  the  opportu- 
nities for  growth,  the  greater  is  the  demand  for  the  means 
of  growth,  until  finally  we  have  a  system  of  public  educa- 
tion. This  system  of  education,  again,  is  promoted  and 
expanded  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  accurate 
and  easy  expression,  the  result  of  the  general  right  to 
freedom  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  speech.  The  more  the 
right  of  equality  is  appreciated,  the  more  the  feeling  grows 
against  castes,  the  less  important  does  the  military  class 
become,  and  the  more  unlikely  are  wars  to  occur.  So 
from  our  ideals  comes  the  practical  fact  that  this  nation 
thus  far  has  been  burdened  less  than  any  other  nation  of 
our  time  with  the  cost  of  armies  and  of  fleets,  and  has 
been  a  promoter  of  peace,  and  of  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  by  arbitration.  If  we  have  departed 
from  the  course  which  hitherto  has  been  so  greatly  to  our 
honor,  it  is  because  the  practical  man  has  for  the  moment 
directed  events  contrary  to  the  teachings  and  intentions  of 
the  idealist.  Many  strive  to  force  the  republic  to  emulate 
the  practical  monarchies  of  Europe,  not  dreaming  appar- 
ently, that  the  great  truths  which  underlie  the  institutions 
of  the  republic  have  made  the  war  lord  archaic. 

Freedom  of  opinion  and  its  expression  have  enor- 
mously quickened  and  broadened  the  minds  of  the  people. 
When  we  of  this  country  excel  other  peoples,  it  is  because 
the  average  American  mind  is  stronger,  better  trained,  and 
more  self-reliant  than  are  the  minds  of  people  living  under 
less  favorable  conditions,  especially  with  less  liberty  of 
thought  and  speech.  As  the  mind  grows  in  power,  in 
mobility  and  in  accuracy,  through  thinking  out  its  own 
problems,  and  through  expressing  and  defending  them,  it 
grows  also  in  toleration,  and  the  "thorough  acceptance  in 
theory    and    practice    of    the   widest    religious   toleration'', 
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President  Eliot  holds  to  be  one  of  the  "eminent  contribu- 
tions which  the  United  States  have  made  to  civilization/' 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  idealists  held  that 
the  men  of  this  country  could  govern  themselves.  Never- 
theless, critics  and  enemies  of  the  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment still  say  that  the  republic  is  an  experiment;  but 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  efficiency  of  the  people's  gov- 
ernment, the  ideas  upon  which  the  republic  is  founded 
have  penetrated  all  civilized  countries,  and  the  institutions 
of  personal  liberty  and  individual  responsibility,  which  un- 
derlie and  form  our  fundamental  law,  have  elevated  a  very 
large  part  of  mankind. 

For  whatever  harm  has  come  to  our  institutions,  for 
whatever  distortion  is  to  be  seen  in  their  working,  the  prac- 
tical man  is  responsible.  If  a  president  is  not  as  independent 
of  Congress  as  the  fathers  intended  he  should  be ;  if,  in  the 
relations  between  the  two  departments  of  the  government, 
presidents  have  held  their  rightful  power  by  bargaining  in 
patronage ;  if  the  Senate  should  become  an  oligarchy ;  if 
the  law-making  branch  of  the  government  should  lose  the 
power  to  legislate  for  the  general  welfare,  through  its  ab- 
sorption in  class  and  party,  and  personal  measures ;  if  the 
powers  of  the  government  which  were  intended  for  the 
public  good  are  turned  into  instrumentalities  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  promotion  of  private  fortunes  and  class  dis- 
tinctions ;  if  the  civil  and  military  services  cease  to  exist 
solely  for  the  public  welfare ;  if  they  are  made  treasuries 
from  which  personal  or  party  work  is  recompensed ;  if  the 
courts  sometimes  regard  expediency,  rather  than  the  law 
— all  these  departures  from  the  purpose  of  the  republic  are 
or  will  be  due  to  the  practical  man's  bungling  attempts  to 
work  the  institutions  which  have  been  committed  to  his 
charge.  He  thinks  too  much  of  what  is  to  come  to  him 
and  his  party,  and  too  little  of  what  is  due  to  the  spirit  of 
the  republic,  and  to  the  divine  law  which  is  the  law  of 
states  as  well  as  of  individuals.  In  no  relation  of  life  is 
the  moral  law  so  flouted  and  disobeyed  as  it  is  in  politics, 
and  in  no  other  relation  is  immorality  so  base,  for  if  patri- 
otism be  one  of  the  highest  of  virtues,  into  what  depths  of 
vice  has  that  man  fallen  who  uses  the  opportunity  of  public 
service  for  private  or  party  gain?  But  perhaps  civic  and 
political  sins  in  this  country  are  common.       There    is    at 
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least  as  much  need  of  the  pulpit  and  the  teacher  in  our 
political  life  as  there  is  in  our  individual  life ;  and  our  first 
duty  to  the  state  is  to  be  reformers,  critics,  condemners  of 
evil  and  preachers  of  the  truth;  and  he  is  the  best  citizen 
who,  by  word  and  by  pen  and  by  example,  is  recalling,  con- 
stantly recalling,  to  the  people  the  ideals  of  the  state, 
holding  up  the  law  of  Christ  which  ought  to  rule  in  the 
state  as  it  rules  in  the  homes  and  hearts  of  its  good  citizens, 
warning  against  evil  influences,  denouncing  corruption, 
exposing  the  lie,  showing  us  that  so  long  as  justice  is  not 
done  speedily  and  without  cost,  to  the  humblest  in  the 
land,  we  have  not  yet  performed  satisfactorily  the  first  duty 
of  administration.  He  is  still  the  first  citizen  if  he  remains 
aloof  from  the  practical  men  and  their  work,  holding  that 
his  abstinence  but  strengthens  his  protest  against  the  sins 
of  the  time. 

What,  then,  is  the  place  of  the  idealist  in  the  state  ?  He 
is  our  most  important  and  useful  citizen.  He  is  the  pre- 
server of  the  traditions  as  well  as  the  prophet  and  teacher 
of  truth.  And  where  is  the  place  of  the  good  man  who 
gets  for  the  state  all  that  he  can  by  compromises  with  the 
forces  of  evil?  At  the  feet  of  the  master,  one  step,  if  a 
very  long  step,  above  the  avaricious  wrong  doer.  In  or- 
dinary times,  he  is  the  best  of  our  practical  political  instru- 
ments, for  the  practical  idealist  who  sometimes  attains  to 
power  is  like  a  fresh  and  strong,  but  short-lived,  northwest 
wind.  He  is  paramount  only  as  critic  and  teacher.  The 
compromiser  with  good  intentions  does  the  state  much 
service,  but  we  should  be  careful  not  to  rank  him  too  high. 
He  does  not  render  the  state  or  mankind  the  service  that 
is  rendered  by  him  who  persistently  insists  upon  an  ideal 
state,  from  whose  truth  the  practical  man  can  not  escape, 
wander  he  ever  so  often  from  the  toilsome  upward  path 
into  the  pleasant  groves  of  error  or  compromise,  or  of 
public  honors. 

The  state  may  stand  for  years  in  the  mire  of  falsehood 
and  corruption,  but  while  some  day  many  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished practical  men,  hearing  but  faintly  the  unwel- 
come noise  of  the  teachers  and  prophets,  are  busy  with 
their  little  games  of  self-seeking,  the  people  awaken  to  the 
meaning  of  the  warnings  and  urgings  and,  suddenly  rush- 
ing forward,  leave  the  astonished  party  leaders  to  hurry 
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after  them  as  best  they  may.  Then  there  are  wailings  and 
urgings  to  return  to  the  pleasant  places.  But  the  state 
remains  at  its  advanced  post,  and  the  practical  men 
grumblingfly  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  manners,  while 
those  who  have  pointed  out  the  way  retire  to  their  closets 
to  ponder  on  the  next  step  forward. 

Now,  for  a  moment,  to  return  to  our  text — the  essential 
grossness  of  materialistic  teaching.  As  the  idealist  is  our 
highest  type  of  citizen,  the  thinker,  the  orator,  the  philoso- 
pher, whose  visions  embrace  humanity,  the  teacher  of 
truth,  and  the  poet,  whose  songs  are  of  praise  and  prayer, 
are  the  foremost  of  our  race.  The  end  of  the  schools 
should  be  to  lead  those  who  may  to  think  high  and  unsel- 
fish thoughts,  and  to  speak  them  in  inspiring  words,  rec- 
ognizing the  truth  that,  without  urging,  the  many  will  do 
deft  and  useful  deeds.  When  it  ceases  to  be  the  common 
thought  that  the  doer  of  things  is  higher  and  better  than 
he  who  thinks  greatly,  who  speaks  nobly,  who  sings  in- 
spiringly,  who  teaches  truth,  a  higher  civilization  will  be 
with  us,  and  the  days  of  our  materialism  will  be  left  behind 
us  as  are  the  days  of  still  more  barbarous  superstition. 


BANQUET  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

At  the  Country  Club,  on  May  28th,  the  Faculty  and 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Law  School  tendered  a  banquet 
to  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class.  This  occasion  was 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  in  the  history  of  the  School,  and 
a  large  number  of  friends  of  the  School  and  Seniors  were 
present.  Dean  Rogers  presided  as  Toastmaster,  and  re- 
sponses were  made  by  the  following  gentlemen :  President 
Dabney,  Judge  Wilson,  Judge  Sayler,  Messrs.  Eldon  R. 
James,  Francis  B.  James,  and  Charles  Theodore  Greve. 
Mr.  Edward  William  Pflueger  responded  in  behalf  of  the 
Class  of  1907. 


ANNUAL  ALUMNI  REUNION  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
OF  MEDICINE 

The  Alumni  Reunion  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio 
was  held  at  the  Business  Men's  Club,  May  31st,  at  8:00 
o'clock  P.  M.     The  meaibers  of  the  Senior  Class  were  the 
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guests  of  the  Alumni  Society  upon  this  occasion.  General 
good  feeling  prevailed  and  the  occasion  was  in  every  way  a 
success.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-five  persons  were  present 
to  enjoy  the  "material  feast"  as  well  as  the  "feast  of  reason 
and  flow  of  soul",  served  by  the  following  speakers : 

i.     A  Medical  College — Small  vs.  Large 

A.  L.  Guthrie,  Cincinnati,  O. 

2.  The  Man  Who  Can.. Dr.  P.  S.  Conner,  Cincinnati,  O. 

3.  Brain-S  tortus Dr.  J.  C.  Larkin,  Hillsboro,  O. 

4.  Surgical  Complications 

Dr.  J.  C.  Sexton,  Rushville,  Ind. 

5.  The  Consulting  Physician 

Howard  Saxby,  Cincinnati,  O. 

6.  Looking  Backward  

Dr.  H.  D.  Hinckley,  Cincinnati,  O. 

7.  Looking  Forward 

Dr.  Frederick  Forchheimer,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Bonifield  acted  as  Toastmaster.  The  interest 
of  the  occasion  centered  upon  the  presentation  of  a  loving 
cup  to  Dr.  P.  S.  Conner,  in  recognition  of  his  forty  years 
of  service  to  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  The  gift  was 
a  complete  surprise  to  Dr.  Conner,  who  responded  very 
fittingly.     The  cup  was  engraved  as  follows : 

"Presented  to  Dr.  P.  S.  Conner  by  the  Cincinnati 
Chapter  of  the  Alumnal  Association  of  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Ohio,  in  recognition  of  his  forty 
years'  service  to  their  alma  mater,  May  31,  1907." 


THE  COMMENCEMENT  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE 

SENIOR  CLASS  OF  THE  COLLEGES  OF 

LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  ENGINEERING. 

THE  BACCALAUREATE  SERMON. 

On  May  28th,  at  11  :oo  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  Baccalaureate 
Sermon  before  the  Class  of  1907  was  preached  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Walnut  Hills,  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Ogilvie  Kirkwood,  D.  D.,  who  took  as  his  text  Timothy 
IX,  "Christ  Jesus  who  abolished  death  and  brought  life  and 
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immortality  to  light/'  The  Senior  Class  and  the  Faculties 
of  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Engineering  were  pre- 
sent in  academic  costume. 


CLASS  PLAY. 

The  first  feature  of  Commencement  week  to  be  held  at 
the  University  was  the  Class  Play,  presented  by  the 
Seniors  of  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Engineer- 
ing, in  the  quadrangle  back  of  the  University  buildings, 
on  May  29th,  at  8  :oo  o'clock  P.  M.  The  drama  was  Ten- 
nyson's The  Foresters,  which  is  based  upon  the  famous 
Robin  Hood  cycle  of  old  English  ballads,  and  was  well 
chosen  to  be  presented  upon  the  outdoor  stage  which  had 
been  rustically  arranged  with  trees  and  shrubbery  as  a 
background.  An  exceptionally  large  and  appreciative 
audience  attended  the  play,  which  was  a  success  from  every 
point  of  view.  The  cast  of  characters  in  the  play  was  as 
follows : 

Kate Grace  R.  Mittendorf 

Retainers — 

Clarence  J.  Roberts 

George  R.  Thompson 

Little  John John  DeM.  Ellis 

Maid  Marian Mary  Hagerty 

Sir  Richard  Lea Edw.  E.  Kammeron 

Prince  John Horace  J.  Wolf 

Sheriff  of  Nottingham Jacob  Singer 

Will  Scarlet Harry  C.  Heitmeyer 

Much,  the  Miller's  Son Chas.  A.  Schroetter 

Friar  Tuck Jean  Olive  Heck 

Robin  Hood  Nathan  T.  Isaacs 

Pursuivant Richard  T.  Dickerson 

Old  Woman Katharine  L.  Koehler 

King  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion Eric  R.  Twachtman 

Walter  Lea Paul  Rover 

Titania,  Queen  of  the  Fairies Alma  Mia  du  Bray 

Fairies,     Foresters,     Mercenary,     Beggars,     Citizens, 
Friars,  Abbot,  Justiciary,  Spearmen,  Sailor. 
Members  of  the  Senior  Class. 
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SENIOR-ALUMNI    BASEBALL   GAME  AND 
RECEPTION. 

An  annual  event  always  looked  forward  to  with  in- 
terest is  the  Alumni-Senior  baseball  game,  which  this  year 
was  played  upon  the  University  field  on  the  afternoon  of 
May  30th.  Among  the  alumni  who  revived  their  baseball 
careers  for  the  time  being  were  Messrs.  Stanley  Henshaw, 
Frank  Hannaford,  Starbuck  Smith,  Nathaniel  Wright, 
Harry  Wieman,  Dick  Dickerson.  The  game  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  Seniors,  by  the  score  of  16-2. 

Following  the  baseball  game  luncheon  was  served  on 
the  campus  and  a  very  enjoyable  time  was  spent.  Henry 
Bentley,  President  of  the  Alumnal  Association,  made  the 
opening  address  before  those  who  had  gathered  to  par- 
take of  the  luncheon.  Mr.  Bentley  pointed  out  the  dis- 
tinction between  that  class  of  graduates  who  go  from  their 
alma  mater  and  forget  her,  and  that  other  class  who  return 
from  year  to  year  to  renew  acquaintances  and  keep  alive 
the  pleasant  recollections  of  their  university  days.  Dean 
Harry,  of  the  Graduate  School,  Morgan  Van  Matre,  and 
Sanford  Brown,  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  also  made 
addresses. 

After  8  :oo  o'clock  dancing  continued  in  McMicken 
Hall  for  several  hours,  during  which  time  a  large  number 
of  alumni  and  Seniors  participated. 


CLASS   DAY  EXERCISES. 

The  annual  Class  Day  exercises  were  somewhat  inter- 
fered with  by  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain.  The  burning 
of  the  notes  and  other  similar  features  were  dispensed 
with.  The  chief  feature  of  the  day  was  the  trial  of  the 
Class  of  1907.  Horace  J.  Wolf  presided  as  Judge,  and  the 
main  prosecutor  was  John  D.  Ellis.  The  Prosecuting  At- 
torney was  Miss  Florence  M.  Jacobs,  and  the  Counsel  for 
the  Defense  was  Miss  E.  Gertrude  Avey.  Miss  Louise  E. 
Bentley  performed  the  services  of  Court  Stenographer, 
and  Miss  Katharine  L.  Koehler  took  the  part  of  Court 
Clerk.  A  part  of  Class  Day  exercises  was  to  have  been 
the  planting  of  the  class  ivy,  at  which  time  Mr.  John  D. 
Ellis  was  to  deliver  the  ivy  oration  and  present  the  spade 
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with  which  the  ivy  was  planted  to  Mr.  Howard  Bevis,  rep- 
resenting the  Junior  Class.  This  feature  had  to  be 
omitted  on  account  of  the  rain. 


THE  BANQUET  OF  THE  ENGINEERING  CLUB. 

The  Engineering  Club  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
held  a  banquet  at  the  Gibson  House,  Friday  evening,  May 
31st,  in  which  fifty  or  more  of  its  members  participated. 
Assistant  Professor  Fred  E.  Ayer,  of  the  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering,  acted  as  Toastmaster.  The  speakers 
of  the  evening  were  Dean  Schneider,  Professor  Faig,  and 
Assistant  Professor  Lanier.  Mr.  Kincheloe,  the  retiring 
President  of  the  Club,  also  responded  to  a  toast,  as  did 
Mr.  Ashcraft,  the  newly-elected  President.  The  meeting 
on  this  occasion  formed  a  fitting  close  to  a  successful  year 
on  the  part  of  the  Club,  and  it  was  decided  to  admit  the 
Cooperative  Engineering  students  to  this  organization  when 
they  enter  their  Sophomore  year. 


SCHOOLMASTERS  CLUB  BANQUET. 

Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  who  was  the  speaker  at  the  Uni- 
versity Commencement  exercises,  was  the  guest  of  the 
Schoolmasters  Club  at  a  luncheon  at  the  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel,  at  1 130  o'clock,  Saturday,  June  1st.  While  this  was 
not  strictly  a  University  function,  yet  University  people 
played  a  part  in  it  sufficient  to  justify  the  mention  of  the 
occasion  in  this  record. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Porter,  Principal  of  the  Whittier  School  and 
President  of  the  Schoolmasters  Club,  acted  as  Toast- 
master,  and  introduced  as  the  first  speaker  Commissioner 
Brown,  who  very  clearly  outlined  to  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  guests  present  the  immediate  plans* of  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

President  Dabney  of  the  University  paid  a  high  com- 
pliment to  the  ability  and  efficiency  of  the  new  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  pledged  the  support  of  the  school- 
men of  the  city  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau. 

Superintendent  F.  B.  Dyer  briefly  addressed  the  Club, 
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assigning  his  time  to  Mr.  M.  W.  Alexander,  General  Man- 
ager of  the  General  Electric  Company,  of  Lynn,  Massachu- 
setts, who  delighted  the  Club  with  his  clear-cut  statements 
of  the  present  situation  in  regard  to  technical  and  industrial 
education. 

Mr.  Oscar  W.  Kuhn,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  University;  Dr.  S.  B.  Marvin,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  ;  and  President  Dauner,  of  the  Union 
Board  of  Public  High  Schools,  also  addressed  the  Club. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  present,  from  the  Uni- 
versity Board,  Messrs.  Ransohoff,  Geier  and  Curtis ;  School 
Trustees  Schwab,  Pollak,  Osier,  and  Coghill ;  of  the  Uni- 
versity Faculty,  Messrs.  Hancock,  Hicks,  Whitcomb,  Breese, 
Ives,  Read,  Hall,  Burris,  and  Ballou.  This  occasion  was 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  the  Club  has  ever  participated  in, 
and  it  felt  honored  to  have  as  its  guest,  at  this  last  meeting 
of  the  year,  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  is  now  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education. 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES  OF  THE 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOL. 

The x  Nineteenth  Annual  Commencement  Exercises  of 
the  Technical  School  were  held  on  the  evening  of  June 
6th,  in  McMicken  Hall.  The  class,  numbering  seventeen 
young  men,  were  presented  with  diplomas  in  recognition 
of  their  having  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  of  study 
in  the  Technical  School. 

MUSIC. 

Oration — "Public  Education  as  a  Source  of  American 

Preeminence"   Mr.  Lantz 

Oration — "The  Isthmian  Canal" Mr.  Cummings 

MUSIC. 

Address — "The  Technical  School  and  its  Relation  to 
the  Movement  for  Manual  Training  in  Cincin- 
nati"  Mr.  James  B.  Stanwood,  M.  E. 

Awarding  of  Prizes  and  Presentation  of 
Diplomas  by  the  Principal. 
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The  School  was  fortunate  in  having  as  the  speaker  of 
the  evening  Mr.  James  B.  Stanwood,  who  was  for  many 
years  Director  of  the  School  and  who  has  always  been  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  institution  from  its  foundation  to 
the  present  time.  In  his  address  he  pointed  out  that  the 
Technical  School  was  founded  with  a  view  to  educating 
the  people  of  Cincinnati  in  the  need  of  a  manual  training 
school.  He  stated  that  such  a  school  properly  belongs  in 
a  system  of  public  education  and  should  not  be  carried  on 
by  private  enterprise.  He  felt  much  pleased  to  think  that 
the  object  of  the  School  had  really  been  accomplished,  in- 
asmuch as  the  new  Hughes  High  School  will  be  a  manual 
training  high  school,  and  in  the  remodeling  of  Woodward 
High  School  arrangements  will  be  made  for  full  courses  in 
manual  training. 

AWARDING  OF  PRIZES. 

The  prize  offered  for  the  best  graduating  oration  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  William  Cummings.  The  prize 
offered  last  year  by  Colonel  George  B.  Nicholson,  whose 
death  during  the  current  year  we  all  regret,  was  presented 
this  year  by  Mr.  James  W.  Bullock,  who  asked  that  it  be 
given  "in  memory  of  Colonel  George  B.  Nicholson."  This 
medal  is  awarded  to  the  honor  graduate  of  the  class — this 
year  Mr.  Philip  W.  Frieder,  who  held  the  highest  record 
in  the  three  years  of  work  in  the  Technical  School. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  President  Dabney  an- 
nounced that  the  "Parents  Committee"  had  succeeded  in 
raising  the  necessary  six  thousand  dollars  as  a  guarantee 
fund  for  the  expenses  of  the  Technical  School  for  the  com- 
ing year,  and  therefore  the  School  would  be  continued  this 
year  and  next,  in  order  to  offer  opportunity  for  the  stu- 
dents now  in  the  School  to  complete  their  courses  therein. 
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Commencement  Week,  1908 


HE  annual  commencement  week  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  began  May  31,  the  most  not- 
able event  being  the  celebration  of  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Law  School  (the  College  of  Law  of  the  Univer- 
sity) and  the  week's  program  being  as  follows :  Sun- 
day, baccalaureate  sermon,  by  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Tyler,  in  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Walnut  Hills; 
Tuesday,  annual  meeting  and  banquent  of  the  Delta 
Chapter  of  Ohio  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  with  an  oration  by 
the  Reverend  Washington  Gladden,  in  McMicken  Hall ; 
Wednesday,  the  senior  class  play,  Oscar  Wilde's  "The 
Importance  of  Being  Earnest,,,  in  the  quadrangle;  Fri- 
day, commemoration  of  the  founding  of  the  Law  School 
in  the  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral,  and  later  a  banquet  in  the 
Queen  City  Club,  and  the  class  day  exercises  of  the  sen- 
iors of  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Engineering,  in 
Burnet  Woods,  and  Saturday  evening,  Commencement, 
in  Music  Hall. 


Celebration  of  the  Seventy -fifth  Anniversary 
of  the  Cincinnati  Law  School 


Scottish  Rite  Cathedral,  June  fifth 


President  Dabney  introduced  Dean  William  Perry  Rogers 
as  the  presiding  officer  and  the  latter  then  spoke,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

DEAN  ROGERS:   Introduction. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

Three  score  and  fifteen  years  in  the  life  of  a  man  usually  finds 
him  feeble  and  frail,  contemplating  his  rapidly-approaching  dis- 
solution, and  the  end  of  all  his  ambitions.  But  on  this,  the  dia- 
mond anniversary  of  this  school,  it  looks  out  upon  the  future 
with  all  the  enthusiasm,  vigor,  and  hopefulness  of  youth.  It 
comes  to  this  day  feeling  that  it  has  a  firmer  foothold,  a  brighter 
future,  and  a  better  right  to  challenge  respect  in  the  field  of  legal 
education  than  ever  before. 

The  history  of  the  school  is  the  story  of  struggle  and  slow 
development.  When  compared  with  many  of  the  schools  which 
have  recently  come  into  prominence  aided  by  rich  endowments, 
or  supported  by  state  funds,  its  feeble  beginnings,  because  of  lack 
of  support,  seem  discouraging  indeed. 

In  the  spring  of  1833,  Edward  King  and  Timothy  Walker 
organized  a  private  law  school,  with  rooms  on  the  north  side  of 
Third  Street,  east  of  Main.  They  induced  Judge  John  C.  Wright 
to  join  them  in  the  enterprise.  Mr.  King  was  with  the  school 
only  one  year,  dying  in  February,  1836.  In  1835  the  school 
became  a  department  of  the  Cincinnati  College,  which  had  in 
1819  absorbed  the  Lancaster  Seminary,  founded  in  1814. 

So  discouraging  were  the  prospects,  that  in  1836  the  pro- 
fessors determined  to  give  it  up,  and  tendered  their  resignations. 
But  the  Board  induced  Judge  Walker  to  continue,  and  he  alone 
conducted   the   school   until   1844,   when   other  gentlemen   were 


called  into  the  faculty.  To  Judge  Walker  belongs  the  credit 
not  only  of  founding,  but  of  preserving  the  life  of  the  school 
through  periods  when  its  death  seemed  inevitable.  He  was  a 
man  of  indomitable  will,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  law.  He  delivered  many  addresses  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  dignity  of  the  legal  profession,  and  in  his  publica- 
tions, including  his  works  on  American  Law,  he  established  for 
himself  a  name  equaled  by  few  men  of  his  time. 

In  the  announcements  for  the  years  1839-1843,  the  following 
interesting  statement  is  made: 

"The  Cincinnati  Law  School  was  commenced  in  1833  as  a 
private  institution.  In  1835  it  was  made  a  department  of  the 
Cincinnati  College,  and  so  continues.  It  is  now  under  the  charge 
of  a  single  professor,  Timothy  Walker. 

"The  course  of  instruction  in  this  department  commences  on 
the  first  of  November  and  continues  four  months. 

"The  requisites  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  are,  that 
the  candidate  shall  attend  at  least  one  session  and  shall  pass  an 
examination  to  be  made  by  a  committee  of  legal  gentlemen  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  of  Trustees." 

The  announcement  further  states  that  there  was  no  session 
in  1841-2  on  account  of  the  professor's  indisposition. 

It  is  further  shown  that  during  the  ten  years  of  its  existence, 
119  gentlemen  had  been  graduated,  and  that  while  there  were 
classes  in  1833  and  1834,  there  were  no  graduates  till  1835-6, 
when,  for  that  year  eight  men  were  graduated. 

Since  for  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence  it  was  only  a 
private  voluntary  institution,  it  had  no  power  to  grant  degrees. 
This  accounts  for  the  statement  that  no  degrees  were  conferred 
till  1836,  after  its  merger  with  the  Cincinnati  College,  which  had 
secured  a  charter  giving  it  the  power  to  grant  degrees  in  the 
various  departments  it  might  establish,  including  medicine  and 
law.  When,  therefore,  the  Law  School,  in  1835,  became  a  de- 
partment of  the  Cincinnati  College,  the  power  to  confer  degrees 
was  no  longer  absent,  and  from  that  date  forward  the  degree  of 
LL.  B.  was  conferred  upon  its  graduates. 

Many  of  the  early  catalogues  of  the  school  make  prominent 
the  announcement  that  no  examination  and  no  particular  course 
of  previous  study  is  required  for  admission. 


The  records  show  that  the  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  eve- 
ning principally,  throughout  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  school's 
existence,  and  later  in  the  afternoon,  beginning  about  four  and 
continuing  to  seven.  Still  later  a  few  were  given  in  the  morning, 
but  not  until  the  past  few  years  have  the  lectures  been  given 
principally  in  the  morning. 

By  reason  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  Law  School  sus- 
tained a  continued  existence,  while  all  other  departments  of  the 
old  college  perished.  It,  thus,  like  the  surviving  heir,  perpetu- 
ated the  educational  institution  known  as  the  Cincinnati  College, 
and  inherited  its  property.  In  this  manner  it  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  greater  part  of  its  present  endowment  funds.  This 
also  explains  the  fact  of  its  independent  corporate  existence,  al- 
though a  department  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  For  the 
Law  School  not  only  has  its  own  funds  by  which  it  is  sustained, 
but  has  its  own  Board  of  Trustees  and  Faculty  who  manage  its 
affairs.  For  nearly  seventy  years  it  occupied  the  premises  on 
Walnut  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  opposite  the  Gibson 
House,  the  property  which  was  owned  by  the  old  Lancaster  Semi- 
nary, and  which  in  1819  passed  to  the  Cincinnati  College.  In 
1902  this  property  was  sold  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Law  School, 
or  rather  a  perpetual  ground  rent  thereof,  given  in  consideration 
of  a  cash  payment  of  $50,000  and  an  annual  payment  to  the 
school  of  $10,562.  With  this  cash  the  present  home  of  the  school 
on  Ninth  Street  was  built  and  the  annual  payment  and  tuitions, 
the  income  from  the  King  and  Wald  funds,  together  with  $1,000 
annually  received  from  the  University,  maintain  the  school. 

An  excellent  historical  sketch  of  the  school  was  prepared  and 
read  by  Hon.  E.  W.  Kittredge,  then  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  building,  Octo- 
ber 17,  1903,  wherein  is  given  a  comprehensive  statement  of  its 
funds  and  endowments.  Mr.  Kittredge  served  as  President  of 
the  Board  for  many  years.  He  could  not  have  guarded  his  own 
personal  affairs  with  greater  interest.  Indeed,  one  thing  which 
has  marked  the  school's  career  down  to  the  present  day  is  the  fact 
that  its  welfare  has  been  safeguarded  by  many  eminent  members 
of  the  bar  and  other  gentlemen  interested  in  legal  education,  who 
have  served  upon  its  Board  of  Trustees.  While  all  of  these,  with 
their  special  service,  may  not  in  this,  so  brief  a  sketch,  be  desig- 


nated,  the  name  of  Richard  Wald  should  be  specially  mentioned 
for  his  generous  donations  to  the  school  and  his  great  interest  in 
its  affairs.  From  him  and  his  mother  was  received  $25,000, 
known  as  the  "Wald  Fund,"  given  in  memory  of  his  brother,  Gus- 
tavus  H.  Wald,  who  had  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to  the 
school.  In  addition  to  this  splendid  gift  it  has  received  other 
donations  from  him.  He  has  established  a  scholarship  to  con- 
tinue during  his  life,  for  which  he  pays  $100  annually. 

The  "King  Fund"  consists  of  a  gift  of  $30,000  by  Rufus  King, 
who  was  for  many  years  Dean,  and  devotedly  interested  in  the 
school's  progress. 

The  school  has  passed  through  all  the  methods  of  teaching 
law.  Like  all  others,  it  began  with  the  lecture  system.  At  first 
its  whole  course  consisted  of  a  term  of  four  months  in  the  year, 
with  six  lectures  a  week.  Later  there  was  the  combined  lecture 
and  text  system,  with  about  twelve  hours  a  week  for  one  session 
of  six  months.  In  1873  the  course  was  extended  to  two  years, 
continuing  from  October  until  May  of  each  year.  It  thus  con- 
tinued as  a  two-year  school  till  its  union  with  the  Cincinnati 
University  Law  School.  At  that  time  the  case  system  was 
adopted,  and  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Harvard  method 
of  teaching  has  ever  since  been  used. 

The  high  standard  adopted,  the  new  method  of  teaching  and 
strong  competition,  prevented  the  most  rapid  growth. 

The  school  was  in  1900  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Association 
of  American  Law  Schools,  and  has  been  actively  represented  in 
that  Association.  It  has  always  ably  supported  that  Association 
in  its  efforts  for  higher  standards  in  legal  education.  No  school 
in  the  country  requires  more  work  from  its  students.  It  now 
maintains  a  three  years'  course  of  thirty-four  weeks  a  year,  begin- 
ning in  the  latter  part  of  September  and  extending  to  June.  The 
work  continues  through  six  days  in  the  week,  and  its  schedule 
consists  of  forty  hours  each  week  for  the  three  classes,  beside 
moot-court  work,  scheduled  at  three  hours  per  week. 

Although  seventy-five  years  have  elapsed  from  the  foundation 
of  this  school,  it  has  been  in  charge  of  only  thirty-three  men, 
aside  from  those  composing  the  present  Faculty.  Their  names 
and  terms  of  service  are:  Timothy  Walker,  1833-44;  Edward 
King,   1833-34;    John   C.   Wright,   1833-37;    Jos.   S.   Benham, 


1834-37;  Edward  D.  Mansfield,  1836-37;  Wm.  S.  Groesbeck, 
1844-49;  Chas.  L.  Telford,  1844-49;  Wm.  Greene,  1849-50; 
Jas.  P.  Holcombe,  1849-50 ;  Chas.  P.  James,  1849-55 ;  Myron  H. 
Tilden,  1850-64;  Maskell  E.  Curwen,  1850-68;  Bellamy  Storer, 
1855-75;  George  Hoadly,  1864-97;  Alphonso  Taft,  1866-67; 
Jacob  D.  Cox,  1868-69,  1880-97;  J.  Bryant  Walker,  1872-74; 
Manning  F.  Force,  1874-88;  Clement  Bates,  1874;  Rufus  King, 
1875-91;  John  W.  Stevenson,  1878-86;  George  R.  Sage,  1886- 
96;  Channing  Richards,  1888-96;  Hiram  D.  Peck,  1891-97;  G. 
H.  Wald,  1896-1903;  Rufus  B.  Smith,  1896-1901;  J.  D.  Bran- 
nan,  1896-99;  Harlan  Cleveland,  1897-1906 ;  Chas.  M.  Hepburn, 
1897-1904;  Edward  Barton,  1899-1903;  Wm.  C.  Herron,  1899- 
1907 ;  John  W.  Warrington,  1901-1908. 

The  longest  period  of  service  rendered  to  the  school  by  any 
one  person  is  that  of  Professor  Henry  A.  Morrill.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  in  1869  and  continued  as  such  till  June  1, 
1908,  a  term  of  nearly  forty  years.  During  this  long  period  he 
has  seen  the  school  develop  through  all  its  stages.  Next  to  his 
home  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  holds  the  highest  place  in  his 
affections,  and  the  young  men  who  have  graduated  under  his 
tuition  have  for  him  a  tender  affection. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  this  seventy-fifth  year  of  the 
school's  existence,  which  we  celebrate,  at  least  two  of  the  gentle- 
men closely  connected  with  the  school  are  being  signally  honored 
by  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  field  of  politics.  Hon.  Judson  Har- 
mon, a  member  of  our  present  faculty,  has  been  nominated  by  his 
party  for  the  governorship  of  this  great  Commonwealth.  He  is 
also  prominently  mentioned  by  the  press  of  the  country  in  connec- 
tion with  the  highest  office  in -.the  Nation,  which  position  those 
who  know  him  best,  believe  him  eminently  qualified  to  fill. 

If  we  may  rely  upon  widely-circulated  reports,  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  a  former  Dean  of  this  school,  the  present 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  will  within  a  few 
days  receive  from  his  party  the  greatest  honor  it  can  bestow,  the 
nomination  as  its  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States.  No  one  questions  his  fitness  for  this  office,  and  should 
he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  enter  into  this  great  station,  there  is  no 
source  from  which  he  will  receive  more  hearty  congratulation 


and  support  than  from  those  connected  with  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School.     (Applause.) 

Dean  Rogers  introduced  Dean  James  Barr  Ames,  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School. 

DEAN  AMES:  Law  and  Morals. 

On  this  historic  occasion,  in  celebration  of  the  work  of  this 
school  for  seventy-five  years  in  fitting  young  men  to  become 
ministers  of  justice,  it  seems  appropriate  to  consider  the  growth 
of  the  ethical  principle  in  our  law  in  the  past,  and  the  possibility 
of  its  fuller  development  in  the  future. 

Primitive  law  regards  the  word  and  the  act  of  the  individual ; 
it  does  not  search  his  heart.  "The  thought  of  man  shall  not  be 
tried,"  said  Chief  Justice  Brian,  one  of  the  best  of  the  medieval 
lawyers,  "for  the  devil  himself  knoweth  not  the  thought  of  man."l 

As  a  consequence  early  law  is  formal  and  unmoral.  Are 
these  adjectives  properly  to  be  applied  to  the  English  common 
law  at  any  time  within  the  period  covered  by  the  reports  of  liti- 
gated cases?  To  answer  this  question  let  us  consider  first  the 
rule  of  liability  for  damage  caused  to  one  person  by  the  act  of 
another.  Not  quite  600  years  ago  an  action  of  trespass  was 
brought  in  the  King's  Bench  for  a  battery.  The  jury  found  that 
the  plaintiff  was  beaten,  but  that  this  was  because  of  his  assailing 
the  defendant  who  had  acted  purely  in  self-defense,  and  that  the 
action  was  brought  out  of  malice.  It  was  nevertheless  adjudged 
that  the  plaintiff  should  recover  his  damages  according  to  the 
jury's  verdict,  and  that  the  defendant  should  go  to  prison.  The 
defendant  had  committed  the  act  of  battery ;  therefore,  he  must 
make  reparation.  He  was  not  permitted  to  justify  his  act  as  done 
in  protecting  himself  from  the  attack  of  the  plaintiff.  That 
attack  rendered  the  plaintiff  liable  to  a  cross  action,  but  did  not 
take  away  his  own  action. 

The  case  we  have  just  considered  was  an  action  for  compensa- 
tion for  a  tort.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  defendant,  instead 
of  merely  injuring  his  assailant,  had  killed  him  in  self-defense, 
using  no  unnecessary  force.  Did  the  early  English  law  so  com- 
pletely ignore  the  moral  quality  of  the  act  of  killing  in  self- 

1  —  Y.  B.  7  Ed.  IV,  f.  2,  pi.  2. 
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defense  as  to  make  it  a  crime?  Strictly  speaking,  yes.  An 
official  reporter  of  the  time  of  Edward  III1  and  Lord  Coke2 
were  doubtless  in  error  in  stating  that  prior  to  1267  a  man  "was 
hanged  in  such  a  case  just  as  if  he  had  acted  feloniously."  But 
such  killing  was  not  justifiable  homicide.  The  party  indicted  was 
not  entitled  to  an  acquittal  by  the  jury.  He  was  sent  back  to 
prison  and  must  trust  to  the  king's  mercy  for  a  pardon.  Further- 
more, although  he  obtained  the  pardon,  he  forfeited  his  goods  for 
the  crime.  But  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  could  not 
tolerate  indefinitely  the  idea  that  a  blameless  self -defender  was  a 
criminal,  or  that  he  should  have  to  make  compensation  to  his  cul- 
pable assailant.  By  1400  self-defense  had  become  a  bar  to  an 
action  for  a  battery.  Pardons  for  killing  in  self-defense  became 
a  matter  of  course;  ultimately  the  jury  was  allowed  to  give  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty  in  such  cases,  and  the  practice  of  forfeiting 
the  goods  of  the  defendant  died  out. 

Let  us  test  the  rule  of  liability  by  another  class  of  cases.  One 
person  may  have  injured  another  without  fault  on  either  side, 
by  a  pure  accident.  The  case  against  the  actor  in  such  a  case  is 
obviously  stronger  than  against  one  who  inflicts  damage  in  self- 
defense.  Accordingly  we  are  prepared  for  this  language  of  the 
Statute  of  Gloucester,  Ed.  I.,  1278 :  "If  one  kills  another  in 
defending  himself  or  by  misadventure,  he  shall  be  held  liable, 
but  the  judge  shall  inform  the  king,  and  the  king  will  pardon 
him,  if  he  pleases."3  A  fortiori  the  actor  was  bound  to  make 
compensation  to  the  victim  of  the  accident.  The  criminal  liabil- 
ity disappeared  comparatively  early,  as  in  the  case  of  killing  in 
self-defense.  But  the  doctrine  of  civil  liability  for  accidental 
damage  caused  by  a  morally  innocent  actor  was  very  persistent. 
It  was  stated  forcibly  by  an  eminent  judge  in  1681  as  follows: 
"In  all  civil  acts  the  law  doth  not  so  much  regard  the  intent  of 
the  actor,  as  the  loss  and  damage  of  the  party  suffering.  If  a 
man  shoot  at  butts  and  hurt  a  man  unawares  an  action  lies.  *  *  * 
If  man  assault  me  and  I  lift  up  my  staff  to  defend  myself  and  in 
lifting  it  up  hit  another,  an  action  lies  by  that  person,  and  yet  I 
did  a  lawful  thing.  And  the  reason  is  because  he  that  is  damaged 
ought  to  be  recompensed.     But  otherwise  it  is  in  criminal  cases, 


1  — Y.   B.   21   Ed.   Ill,   f.   17,   pi.    22.  2  —  Coke,   Second   Inst.,   148. 

3  — Y.   B.    2   Hen.    IV,   f.    18,   pi.    6,  per  Thirning,    C.    J. 


for  there  'Actus  non  facit  reum,  nisi  mens  sit  rea'"l  As  pointed 
out  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  in  his  treatise  on  torts,2  a  similar 
opinion  was  expressed  subsequently  by  Blackstone,  Erskine,  Mr. 
Justice  Grose,  and  as  late  as  1868  by  Lord  Cranworth.  Erskine's 
statement  goes  very  far:  "If  a  man  rising  in  his  sleep  walks 
into  a  china  shop  and  breaks  everything  about  him,  his  being 
asleep  is  a  complete  answer  to  an  indictment  for  trespass,  but  he 
must  answer  in  an  action  for  everything  he  has  broken."  There 
were,  however,  from  time  to  time  certain  intimations  from  the 
judges  that  in  the  absence  of  negligence,  an  unintentional  injury 
to  another  would  not  render  the  actor  liable,  and  finally  in  1891 
a  case  was  brought  in  the  Queen's  Bench3  which  required  the 
Court  to  decide  whether  the  old  rule  of  strict  liability  was  still  in 
force  or  must  give  way  to  a  rule  of  liability  based  upon  moral 
culpability.  The  defendant,  one  of  a  hunting  party,  fired  at  a 
pheasant.  The  shot,  glancing  from  the  bough  of  an  oak  tree, 
penetrated  the  eye  of  the  plaintiff,  destroying  his  sight.  The 
jury  found  that  the  defendant  had  not  acted  negligently  and  the 
court  decided  that  the  defendant  was  not  liable.  The  same 
result  was  reached  in  Massachusetts  forty  years  earlier*  and  this 
precedent  has  been  followed  in  other  States. 

So  that  today  we  may  say  that  the  old  law  has  been  radically 
transformed.  The  early  law  asked  simply,  "Did  the  defendant  do 
the  physical  act  which  damaged  the  plaintiff?"  The  law  of  today, 
except  in  certain  cases  based  upon  public  policy,  asks  the  further 
question,  "Was  the  act  blameworthy?"  The  ethical  standard  of 
reasonable  conduct  has  replaced  the  unmoral  standard  of  acting 
at  one's  peril.  Nor  is  the  modern  ethical  doctrine  applied  even 
now  to  all  cases  logically  within  its  scope.  Under  this  doctrine  a 
lunatic  unable  to  appreciate  the  nature  or  consequences  of  his  act 
ought  not  to  be  responsible  for  the  damage  he  has  inflicted  upon 
another.  The  lunatic  homicide  ceased  to  forfeit  his  goods  or  toj 
require  the  king's  pardon  centuries  ago.  But  there  is  no  English 
decision  that  a  lunatic  need  not  make  reparation  to  one  injured  by 
his  act.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  no  English  decision  to  the  contrary ; 
but  there  are  several  dicta  against  the  lunatic,  and  an  unreasoning 
respect  for  these  dicta  has  led  to  several  regrettable  decisions  in 


1  — Lambert  v.    Bissey,  T.   Ray,   421.  2  —  Eighth   Ed.,   142. 

3  —  Stanley  v.  Powell  [1891],  1  Q.  B.,  86.  4  —  Brown  v.   Kendall,   6   Cush.,   292. 
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this  country  and  in  the  British  Colonies.  These  decisions  must 
be  regarded  as  survivals  of  the  ancient  rule  that  where  a  loss 
must  be  borne  by  one  of  two  innocent  persons,  it  shall  be  borne 
by  him  who  acted.  Inasmuch  as  nearly  all  the  English  writers 
upon  torts,  and  many  of  the  American  writers  also,  express  the 
opinion  that  the  lunatic,  not  being  culpable,  should  not  be  held 
responsible,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  that  the  English 
courts  and  the  American  courts,  not  already  committed  to  the 
contrary  doctrine,  will  sooner  or  later  apply  to  the  lunatic  the 
ethical  principle  of  no  liability  without  fault.  The  continental 
law  upon  this  point  is  instructive.  By  the  early  French  and 
German  law  the  lunatic  was  liable  as  in  England  for  damage 
that  he  caused  to  another.  In  France  today  the  lunatic  is  abso- 
lutely exempt  from  liability.  The  new  German  Code  has  a  gen- 
eral provision  to  the  same  effect,  but  this  code,  resembling  in  this 
respect  the  law  of  Switzerland  and  Portugal,  makes  this  qualifica- 
tion of  the  rule  of  non-liability.  If  compensation  can  not  be  ob- 
tained from  the  person  in  charge  of  the  lunatic,  the  court  may 
order  the  lunatic  to  pay  such  compensation  as  seems  equitable 
under  the  circumstances,  having  regard  especially  to  the  relative 
pecuniary  situation  of  the  parties,  and  so  that  the  lunatic  shall 
not  in  any  event  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  maintaining  himself 
in  accordance  with  his  station  in  life,  or  of  complying  with  his 
legal  duties  as  to  the  maintenance  of  others.  This  compulsory 
contribution  by  the  rich  lunatic  to  his  poor  victim  with  freedom 
from  liability  in  other  cases  may  well  prove  to  give  the  best  prac- 
tical results. 

We  have  seen  how  in  the  law  of  crimes  and  torts  the  ethical 
quality  of  the  defendant's  act  has  become  the  measure  of  his 
liability  instead  of  the  mere  physical  act  regardless  of  the  motive 
or  fault  of  the  actor.  The  history  of  the  law  of  contracts  exhibits 
a  similar  transformation  in  the  legal  significance  of  the  written 
or  spoken  word.  By  the  early  law,  in  the  absence  of  the  formal 
word,  there  was  no  liability,  however  repugnant  to  justice  the 
result  might  be.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  formal  word  was 
given,  then  the  giver  was  bound,  however  unrighteous,  by  rea- 
son of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  gave  it,  it  might  be  to 
hold  him  to  his  promise.  The  persistence  of  this  unmoral  doc- 
trine in  the  English  law  is  most  surprising.     As  late  as  1606  the 
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plaintiff  brought  an  action  alleging  that  the  defendant,  a  gold-  I 
smith,  sold  him  a  stone  affirming  it  to  be  a  bezoar  stone,  whereas  I 
it  was  not  such  a  stone.     The  court  gave  judgment  against  the  I 
plaintiff  on  the  ground  "that  the  bare  affirmation  that  it  was  a  I 
bezoar   stone,   without  warranting  it  to  be   so,   is  no  cause  of  I 
action. "1     The  buyer  reasonably  supposed  that  he  was  getting  I 
a  valuable  jewel  for  his  hundred  pounds,  but  he  must  pocket  his  || 
loss,  since  the  goldsmith  did  not  use  the  magic  words  "I  warrant"  ' 
or  "I  undertake."     Today,  of  course,  the  sale  of  a  chattel  as  being  j 
of  a  particular  description  implies  a  warranty  or  undertaking  to  j 
that  effect.     But  the  notion  of  implying  a  promise  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  party  was  altogether  foreign  to  the  mental  operations  i 
of  the  medieval  lawyer.     For  this  reason  the  buyer  took  the  risk 
of  the  seller's  not  being  the  owner  of  the  property  sold  unless  the 
seller  expressly  warranted  the  title.     In  the  case  of  goods  the  i 
mere  selling  as  owner  is  today  a  warranty  of  title,  but  the  rules 
of  real  property  not  being  readily  changed  the  archaic  law  still 
survives  in  the  case  of  conveyances  of  land,  the  grantee  being 
without  remedy  if  there  is  no  covenant  of  title  in  the  deed.     The 
inability  to  imply  a  promise  from  the  conduct  of  the  parties  ex- 
plains this  remark  of  Chief  Justice  Brian :     "If  I  bring  cloth  to  a 
tailor  to  have  a  cloak  made,  if  the  price  is  not  ascertained  before- 
hand that  I  shall  pay  for  the  work,  he  shall  not  have  an  action  I 
against  me. "2     Similarly  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a  gentleman  of 
quality  put  up  at  an  inn  with  his  servants  and  horses.     But  no 
price  was  agreed  upon  for  his  accommodations.     The  gentleman  i 
declining  to  pay,  the  innkeeper  could  obtain  no  relief  at  law.?  > 
Neither  the  customer  nor  the  guest  had  made  an  express  promise 
to  pay.     The  law  could  not  continue  in  this  state.     It  was  shock-  : 
ing  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  that  a  man  should  not 
pay  for  what  was  given  him  upon  the  mutual  understanding  that 
it  should  be  paid  for.     Accordingly  the  judges  at  length  realized 
and  declared  that  the  act  of  employing  a   workman,   ordering 
goods,  or  putting  up  at  an  inn  meant,  without  more  an  undertak-  ; 
ing,  to  make  reasonable  compensation. 

There  is  a  certain  analogy  between  the  ethical  development  of  \ 
the  law  and  that  of  the  individual.     As  early  law  is  formal  and 


1  —  Chandler   v.    Lopus,   Dy.,    75a,   n.    23,  Cro.   Jac.   4  s.  c. 
—  Y.  B.  12  Edw.   IV,  f.  9,  pi.  22.  3  —  Young    v.    Ashburnham,    3    Leon.,    161. 
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unmoral,  so  the  child  or  youth  is  wont  to  be  technical  at  the  ex- 
pense of  fairness.  This  was  brought  home  to  me  once  by  an 
experience  with  one  of  my  sons,  then  about  twelve  years  old.  I 
asked  him  one  day  about  his  plans  for  the  afternoon,  and  he  told 
me  he  was  to  play  tennis  with  his  friend  John.  In  the  evening, 
when  asked  if  he  had  had  a  good  afternoon  with  John,  he  said, 
"Oh,  I  haven't  been  with  him.  I  thought  I  would  rather  play  with 
Willie."  "But  didn't  John  expect  you?"  "Yes,  I  suppose  he  did." 
"Was  it  quite  right,  after  you  had  led  him  to  expect  you,  to  disap- 
point him?"  "Oh,  but  I  didn't  promise  him  that  I  would  come." 
Remembering  Chief  Justice  Brian,  I  was  lenient  with  the  boy. 

The  significance  of  the  written  word  in  the  early  law  is  illus- 
trated by  the  rule  that  one  who  claimed  the  benefit  of  promise 
under  seal  must  produce  it  in  court.  The  promise  under  seal  was 
regarded  not  as  evidence  of  the  contract,  but  as  the  contract  itself. 
Accordingly,  the  loss  or  destruction  of  the  instrument  would  logi- 
cally mean  the  loss  of  all  the  promisee's  rights  against  the  promis- 
or. And  such  was  the  law :  "When  the  action  is  upon  a  specialty 
if  the  specialty  is  lost  the  whole  action  is  lost,"  is  the  language  of 
a  Year  Book  judge. 1  The  injustice  of  allowing  the  obligor  to 
profit  at  the  expense  of  the  obligee  by  the  mere  accident  of  the 
loss  of  the  obligation  is  obvious.  But  this  ethical  consideration 
was  irrelevant  in  a  court  of  common  law.  It  did  finally  prevail 
in  Chancery,  but  not  until  the  seventeenth  century .2  A  century 
later  the  common  law  judges,  by  judicial  legislation  and  against 
the  judgment  of  Lord  Eldon,  allowed  the  obligee  to  recover  upon 
secondary  evidence  of  a  lost  specialty. 

The  formal  and  unmoral  attitude  of  the  common  law  in  deal- 
ing with  contracts  under  seal  appears  most  conspicuously  in  the 
treatment  of  defenses  based  upon  the  conduct  of  the  obligee. 
As  the  obligee,  as  we  have  seen,  who  could  not  produce  the  spec- 
ialty, was  powerless  at  common  law  against  the  obligor  who  un- 
conscionably refused  to  fulfill  his  promise,  so  the  obligor  who  had 
formally  executed  the  instrument  was  at  common  law  helpless 
against  an  obligee  who  had  the  specialty,  no  matter  how  repre- 
hensible his  conduct  in  seeking  to  enforce  it.  In  1835,  in  an 
English  case,  the  defendant's  defense  to  an  action  upon  a  bond, 
that  it  had  been  obtained  from  him  by  fraudulent  representations, 


1  —  Y.  B.  24  Ed.   Ill,  f-  24,  pi.  1.  2  —  9  Harv.  L.    Rev.,  50,  n.   1. 
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was  not  allowed,  Lord  Abinger  saying:     "You  may  perhaps  be 
relieved  in  equity,  but  in  a  court  of  law  it  has  always  been  my 
opinion  that  such  a  defense  is  unavailing  when  once  it  is  shown  \ 
that  the  party  knew  perfectly  well  the  nature  of  the  deed  which  j 
he  was  executing."! 

Similarly,  in  an  action  upon  a  specialty,  it  was  no  defense  at 
common  law  that  the  consideration  for  it  had  failed.2     Nor  thatj 
it  was  given  for  an  illegal  or  immoral  purpose,  if  this  did  not 
appear  upon  the  face  of  the  instrument .2     How  completely  ethical! 
considerations  were  ignored  by  the  common  law  judges  in  deal-i 
ing  with  formal  contracts  is  shown  by  the  numerous  cases  decid-j 
ing  that  a  covenantor  who  had  paid  the  full  amount  due  on  thei 
covenant,  but  without  taking  a  release  or  securing  the  destruction 
or  cancellation  of  the  instrument,  must,  nevertheless,  pay  a  second1 
time  if  the  obligee  was  unconscionable  enough  to  bring  an  action.3i 
In  the  eye  of  the  common  law  in  all  these  cases  the  defendant  had 
given  the  specialty  to  the  plaintiff  intending  it  to  be  his,  the  plains 
tiff  still  had  it,  therefore,  let  him  recover  the  fruit  of  his  property. 
In  all  these  cases,  however,  equity  sooner  or  later  gave  relief. 
Equity  recognized  his  common  law  property  right  in  the  spec- 
ialty, but,  because  of  his  unconscionable  acquisition  or  retention 
of  it,  commanded  him,  under  pain  of  imprisonment,  to  abstain 
from  the  exercise  of  his  common  law  right.     Finally,  by  legisla- 
tion in  England  and  in  nearly  all  our  States,  defendants  wen 
allowed  to  plead  at  common  law  as  equitable  defenses,  facts  whicl 
would  have  entitled  them  to  a  permanent,  unconditional  in  June 
tion  in  equity.     It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  there  is  no 
Federal  legislation  to  this  effect,  so  that  it  is  still  true  that  in  th< 
Federal  Courts  fraud  can  not  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  a  common  lav 
action  upon  a  specialty,  the  only  remedy  of  the  defendant  being  '< 
bill  in  equity  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  action.4 

The  illustrations,  thus  far  considered,  of  the  unmoral  characte 
of  the  early  common  law  exhibit  that  law  in  its  worst  aspect,  a 
an  instrument  of  injustice,  as  permitting  unmeritorious  or  evei 
culpable  plaintiffs  to  use  the  machinery  of  the  court  as  a  mean 
of  collecting  money  from  blameless  defendants. 

1  —  Mason  v.   Ditchbourne,  1   M.   &  Rob.,  460.  2  —  9  Harv.  L.  Rev.,  55 

3  —  9  Harv.  L.   Rev.,   54.  4-9  Harv.  L.  Rev.,  6l 
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Let  us  turn  from  the  sins  of  commission  to  some  of  the  sins 
of  omission  in  the  common  law,  and  consider  how  these  defects 
in  the  law  were  cured. 

The  early  common  law,  as  might  be  supposed,  gave  fairly 
adequate  remedies  for  the  infringement  of  the  rights  of  personal 
safety  or  personal  liberty,  and  also  for  the  violation  of  the  rights 
to  or  in  tangible  property.  But  for  injuries  to  one's  reputation 
or  damage  to  one's  general  welfare  or  pecuniary  condition  the 
relief  was  of  the  slightest.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  person  cir- 
culated a  false  story  that  a  tradesman  cheated  by  giving  false 
measure,  or  that  a  servant  had  stolen  from  his  master,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  tradesman  lost  his  customers  or  the  servant 
his  place.  The  common  law  prior  to  1500  gave  no  redress 
against  the  slanderer.l  If  a  buyer  was  induced  by  the  fraudulent 
representations  of  the  seller  to  give  a  large  price  for  a  worthless 
chattel,  he  could  for  centuries  maintain  no  action  for  damages 
against  his  deceiver.2  Not  until  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  could  an  innocent  man  who  had  been  tried  and  acquitted 
upon  an  indictment  for  murder  or  other  crime  obtain  compensa- 
tion for  the  ignominy  and  damage  to  which  he  had  been  subjected, 
although  it  was  clear  that  the  defendant  had  instigated  the  crimi- 
nal prosecution  malevolently,  and  knowing  that  the  plaintiff  was 
innocent.3  Prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  there  was  no  action 
for  the  breach  of  a  promise,  although  given  for  a  consideration.4 
Sooner  or  later  the  law  was  changed  and  the  courts  allowed  an 
action  for  damages  in  all  these  cases.  These  innovations  were 
not,  however,  the  result  of  successive  statutes  passed  to  satisfy 
the  popular  demand  for  reform  at  the  time.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  all  the  product  of  a  few  lines  in  a  statute  enacted  near 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  providing  that  "Whensoever 
from  thenceforth  a  writ  shall  be  found  in  the  Chancery,  and  in  a 
like  case  falling  under  the  same  right  and  requiring  a  like  remedy, 
no  precedent  of  a  writ  can  be  produced,  the  clerks  in  Chancery 
shall  agree  in  forming  a  new  one;  lest  it  happen  for  the  future 
that  the  court  of  our  lord  the  king  be  deficient  in  doing  justice 
s  to  the  suitors."5  This  beneficent  statute  of  Edward  I,  the  origin 
of  all  our  actions  of  trespass  on  the  case,  has  been  the  great 

1  — Y.   B.   17  Ed.   IV,   f.  3,  pi.   2;    Y.   B.  27  Hen.  VIII,   f.   14,  pi.   4. 

2  —  2  Harv.  L.  Rev.,  9.  3  —  Savile  v.   Roberts,  1  Ld.   Ray,  ,374. 
4  —  2  Harv.  L.  Rev.,  13.  5  —  St.   Westminster   2,   13   Ed.   I,  c.  24. 
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reforming  agency  in  supplying  the  defects  of  the  common  law. 
Upon  this  statute  is  based  our  whole  law  of  actions  for  defama- 
tion, for  malicious  prosecution  and  for  deceit,  as  well  as  the  whole 
law  of  assumpsit,  which  came  practically  to  be  the  remedy  for  all 
modern  contracts  except  contracts  under  seal.  Of  the  great 
number  of  applications  of  the  Statute  of  Westminster  these 
actions  on  the  case  for  defamation,  deceit,  malicious  prosecution, 
and  breach  of  promise,  together  with  the  action  for  nuisances, 
are  the  ones  which,  more  than  all  others,  have  contributed  to  the 
beneficent  expansion  of  the  common  law.  Even  after  these  great 
innovations  there  were  many  grievous  defects  in  the  common 
law  scheme  of  remedies  for  damage  inflicted  upon  one  person  by 
the  reprehensible  act  of  another.  Until  the  time  of  Lord  Holt, 
one  who  had  suffered  from  the  unauthorized  misconduct  of  a  ser- 
vant acting  within  the  scope  of  his  employment  could  obtain  no 
compensation  from  the  master.l  The  earliest  suggestions  of  re- 
lief against  the  unauthorized  printing  by  a  stranger  of  the  un- 
published work  of  an  author  are  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.2  Prior  to  1745  no  husband  whose  wife  had 
been  induced  to  leave  him  by  the  wrongful  persuasion  of  another 
had  ever  recovered  compensation  from  the  disturber  of  the  mar- 
riage relation.3  Not  until  twenty  years  after  the  establishment 
of  this  school  would  an  action  lie  against  one  who  wantonly  or 
selfishly  induced  a  person  under  contract  with  the  plaintiff  to 
break  the  contract.4  As  recently  as  1874  the  English  court  de- 
cided for  the  first  time  that  one  who  untruthfully  disparaged  the 
goods  of  a  tradesman  must  make  compensation  for  the  resulting  n 
damage. 5  In  all  these  cases  the  remedy  when  finally  introduced 
by  the  court  was  in  the  form  of  the  action  on  the  case,  sanctioned 
by  the  Statute  of  Edward  I. 

Is  this  statute,  now  more  than  600  years  old,  still  a  living  force 
for  the  betterment  of  the  common  law  in  England  and  the  United 
States?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  that  question.  This 
statute  is  a  perennial  fountain  of  justice  to  be  drawn  upon  so 
long  as,  in  a  given  jurisdiction,  instances  may  be  pointed  out  in 
which  the  common  law  courts  have  failed  to  give  a  remedy  for 


1  —  Boson   v.    Sanford,   2    Salk.,   440. 

2  —  Webb  v.  Rose,  3  S.  W.  674;    1  Ames    Cases  in  Eq.  Jur.,  659. 

3  —  Winsmore  v.   Greenbank,  Willes,  577.  4 — Lumley  v.   Gye,   2   E.    &   B.,  216. 
5 —  Western   Co.   v.   Lawes  Co.,   L.    R.,   9  Ex.,   218. 
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iamage  inflicted  upon  one  person  by  the  reprehensible  act  of  an- 
ther, and  the  continued  absence  of  a  remedy  would  shock  the 
noral  sense  of  the  community. 

But  with  everything  done  that  could  be  done  by  this  statute, 
)ur  law  as  a  whole  would  have  been  a  very  imperfect  instrument 
>f  justice,  if  the  system  of  common  law  remedies  had  not  been 
supplemented  by  the  system  of  equitable  remedies.  Blackstone 
las  asserted  that  the  common  law  judges  by  a  liberal  interpreta- 
ion  of  the  Statute  of  Westminster  by  means  of  the  action  on  the 
:ase  might  have  done  the  work  of  a  court  of  equity.  Such  an 
>pinion  betrays  a  singular  failure  to  appreciate  the  fundamental 
lifference  between  law  and  equity,  namely  that  the  law  acts  in 
-em,  while  equity  acts  in  personam.  The  difference  between  the 
udgment  at  law  and  the  decree  in  equity  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
vhole  matter.  The  law  regards  chiefly  the  right  of  the  plaintiff, 
md  gives  judgment  that  he  recover  the  land,  debt  or  damages, 
)ecause  they  are  his.  Equity  lays  the  stress  upon  the  duty  of  the 
iefendant,  and  decrees  that  he  do  or  refrain  from  doing  a  certain 
:hing,  because  he  ought  to  act  or  forbear.  It  is  because  of  this 
emphasis  upon  the  defendant's  duty  that  equity  is  so  much  more 
jthical  than  law.  The  difference  between  the  two  in  this  respect 
ippears  even  in  cases  of  concurrent  jurisdiction.  The  moral 
standard  of  the  man  who  commits  no  breach  of  contract  or  tort, 
)r,  having  committed  the  one  or  the  other,  does  his  best  to  restore 
:he  status  quo  is  obviously  higher  than  that  of  the  man  who  breaks 
lis  contract  or  commits  a  tort  and  then  refuses  to  do  more  than 
nake  compensation  for  his  wrong.  It  is  this  higher  standard  of 
norality  that  equity  enforces  wherever  the  legal  remedy  of  pecun- 
ary  compensation  would  be  inadequate,  by  commanding  the  de- 
fendant by  injunction  to  refrain  from  the  commission  of  a  tort  or 
Dreach  of  contract,  or  by  compelling  him,  after  the  commission 
}f  the  one  or  the  other,  by  means  of  a  mandatory  injunction,  or  a 
iecree  for  specific  performance,  so  called,  to  make  specific  repara- 
:ion  for  his  wrong. 

The  ethical  character  of  equitable  relief  is,  of  course,  most 
pronounced  in  cases  in  which  equity  gives  not  merely  a  better 
*emedy  than  the  law  gives,  but  the  only  remedy. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  equity  falls 
inder  two  heads,  Bills  for  Restitution  and  Bills  for  Specific  Per- 
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formance.  The  object  of  bills  for  restitution  is  to  compel  the 
surrender  by  the  defendant  of  property  wrongfully  obtained  from 
the  plaintiff,  or  of  property  properly  acquired  but  improperly 
retained  because  of  some  misconduct  after  its  acquisition.  Bills 
for  restitution  are  very  ancient.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
century  there  were  bills  for  the  reconveyance  of  property  acquired 
by  fraud  or  mistake  or  retained  by  a  defendant  after  failing  to 
give  the  stipulated  equivalent  for  the  property.l  Somewhat  later 
we  find  bills  to  restrain  the  enforcement  and  compel  the  surrender 
of  specialty  contracts  obtained  fraudulently,  illegally,  or  by  mis- 
take, or  retained  after  payment  or  in  spite  of  failure  of  considera- 
tion^ Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  Lord  Ellesmere,  in  his 
famous  controversy  with  Lord  Coke,  established  the  right  to 
restrain  the  enforcement  of  a  common  law  judgment  obtained  by 
fraud.3  In  this  same  century  mortgagees  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render the  mortgaged  property  notwithstanding  the  default  of 
the  mortgagor  and  in  disregard  of  the  express  agreement  of  the 
parties,  upon  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt  and  interest^  and  to 
prevent  a  similar  hardship,  holders  of  penal  bonds  were  com- 
pelled to  give  them  up  without  exacting  the  penalty.5  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  without  proof  of  any  fraudulent  misrepre- 
sentation, decrees  for  reconveyance  were  made  upon  the  ground 
of  undue  influence,  growing  out  of  the  relations  of  the  parties, 
as  in  the  case  of  conveyances  by  client  to  attorney,  ward  to  guar- 
dian, child  to  parent  and  the  like.  And  in  the  last  century  gran- 
tees, who  had  acquired  property  by  innocent  misrepresentation, 
were  obliged  to  restore  it  to  their  grantors.6  The  relief  in  these 
cases  consists  in  undoing  the  original  transaction  and  restoring  the 
status  quo,  a  result,  of  course,  not  anticipated  by  either  party  at 
the  outset.  In  other  words,  equity  treated  the  defendant  as  hold- 
ing the  property  upon  a  constructive  trust  for  the  plaintiff. 

On  the  other  hand  bills  against  express  trustees  form  the 
staple  of  the  exercise  of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  equity  by 
way  of  specific  performance.  Equity  began  to  enforce  the  per- 
formance of  uses  and  trusts  soon  after  1400.7 


1  —  21    Harv.    L.    Rev.,    262.  2  —  9  Harv.  L.  Rev.,  51,  52,  54-55. 

3 — Wilson's  Life  of  James   I,  94,   95;  2  Campbell,   Lives  of  Lord   Chancellors. 
4  —  1    Spence    Eq.    Jur.,    602-603.  5  —  1    Spence    Eq.   Jur.,   629. 

6  — Redgrave   v.    Hurd,    20    Ch.    D.,    1.        7  —  21   Harv.   L.   Rev.,  265. 
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In  giving  relief  by  decrees  for  restitution  against  constructive 
trustees,  or  by  decrees  for  specific  performances  against  express 
trustees,  equity  has  acted  upon  the  highly  moral  principle  that 
no  one  should,  by  the  wrongful  acquisition  or  retention  of  a 
title,  unjustly  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  another. 

In  the  cases  thus  far  considered  this  doctrine  of  unjust  en- 
richment was  enforced  against  the  original  grantee  of  the  prop- 
erty and  because  of  his  misconduct  in  the  relation  between  him 
and  the  grantor.  But  it  is  a  long-established  principle  that  any- 
one who  acquires  property  from  another  who,  as  he  knows, 
holds  it  subject  to  a  trust  or  other  equity,  and  also  anyone  who, 
without  such  knowledge,  acquires  property  so  held,  if  he  gives 
no  value  for  it,  may  be  compelled  himself  to  perform  the  trust 
or  other  equitable  obligation.  It  is  true  there  is  no  direct  rela- 
tion between  him  and  the  equitable  claimant  and  the  buyer  with 
notice  or  the  donee  without  notice.  But  if  the  one  could  know- 
ingly acquire,  or  the  other  knowingly  keep,  the  property  free 
from  the  trust  or  other  equity,  he  would  be  profiting  unconscion- 
ably at  the  expense  of  the  cestui  que  trust  or  other  equitable 
claimant.  These  applications  of  the  doctrine  of  unjust  enrich- 
ment are  good  illustrations  of  the  highly  moral  quality  of  equity 
jurisdiction.  They  are  almost  unknown  to  the  Roman  law,  and 
are  but  imperfectly  recognized  in  modern  continental  law. 

There  is  another  doctrine  of  equity  which  has  only  a  limited 
operation  in  countries  whose  law  is  based  on  the  Roman  law,  the 
doctrine  that  no  one  shall  make  a  profit  from  the  violation  of  an 
equitable  duty,  even  though  he  is  ready  to  make  full  compensa- 
tion to  him  whose  equitable  right  he  has  infringed.  A  trustee, 
for  example,  of  land  worth  $5,000  in  breach  of  trust  conveys  it 
to  a  purchaser  for  value  without  notice  of  the  trust,  receiving  in 
exchange  fifty  shares  of  corporate  stock.  The  shares  appreciate 
and  become  worth  $10,000,  while  the  land  depreciates  to  $3,000. 
The  delinquent  trustee  may  be  compelled  to  surrender  the  shares 
to  the  cestui  que  trust  although  the  latter  thereby  gets  $7,000 
more  than  he  would  have  had  if  there  had  been  no  breach  of  trust. 
If  the  shares  had  depreciated  and  the  land  appreciated  the  cestui 
que  trust  would  be  entitled  to  the  increased  value  of  the  land.  It 
is  a  wholesome  principle  that  whatever  the  misconducting  trustee 
wins  he  wins  for  his  beneficiary,  and  whatever  he  loses  he  loses 
for  himself. 
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The  equitable  rules  which  prohibit  a  fiduciary,  while  in  the 
performance  of  his  fiduciary  duty,  from  competing  in  any  way 
with  the  interest  of  his  beneficiary,  and  permit  dealings  between 
them  only  upon  clear  evidence  of  the  good  faith  of  the  fiduciary, 
and  of  a  complete  disclosure  of  all  his  knowledge  as  to  the  mat- 
ters entrusted  to  him,  and  in  fact  the  whole  law  of  equity  as  to 
fiduciaries,  enforce  a  moral  standard  considerably  in  advance  of 
that  of  the  average  business  man.  Enough  has  been  said  to  make 
plain  that  much  as  our  law  owes  to  the  action  on  the  case  for  its 
ethical  quality,  it  is  to  the  principles  of  the  Court  of  Equity, 
acting  upon  the  conscience  of  the  defendants  and  compelling  them 
by  decrees  of  restitution  and  specific  performance  to  do  what  in 
justice  and  right  they  ought  to  do,  that  we  must  look  to  justify 
our  belief  that  the  English  and  American  systems  of  law,  however 
imperfect,  are  further  on  the  road  to  perfection  than  those  of 
other  countries. 

In  considering  the  possibility  of  further  improvements  of  the 
law  we  must  recognize  at  the  outset  that  there  are  some  perma- 
nent limitations  upon  the  enforcement  in  the  courts  of  duties 
whose  performance  is  required  in  the  forum  of  morals. 

On  grounds  of  public  policy  there  are  and  always  will  be, 
on  the  one  hand,  many  cases  in  which  persons  damaged  may 
recover  compensation  from  others  whose  conduct  was  morally 
blameless,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  cases  in  which  persons 
damaged  can  not  obtain  compensation  even  from  those  whose 
conduct  was  morally  most  reprehensible. 

Instances  of  unsuccessful  actions  against  persons  free  from 
fault  readily  suggest  themselves.  The  master,  who  has  used  all 
possible  care  in  the  selection  of  his  servants  is  liable  for  damage | 
by  them  when  acting  within  the  scope  of  their  employment,  al- 
though they  carelessly  or  even  wilfully  disregard  his  instructions.] 
The  business  is  carried  on  for  the  master's  benefit,  and  it  is 
thought  to  be  expedient  that  he,  rather  than  a  stranger,  should 
take  the  risk  of  the  servant's  misconduct.  One  keeps  fierce,  wild 
animals  at  his  peril,  and  also  domestic  animals,  after  knowledge 
that  they  are  dangerous.  By  legislation,  indeed,  in  several. 
States,  one  who  keeps  a  dog  must  make  three-fold  compensation, 
in  one  State  ten-fold  compensation  for  damage  done  by  the  dog. 
without  proof  of  the  keeper's  knowledge  of  its  vicious  quality. 
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The  sheep  farmers  must  be  encouraged,  even  if  some  innocent 
persons  have  to  pay  dearly  for  the  luxury  of  keeping  a  dog. 
A  Massachusetts  bank  was  entered  by  burglars  who  carried  off 
and  put  into  circulation  a  large  quantity  of  bank  notes  which  had 
been  printed  but  never  issued  by  the  bank.  The  bank  had  to  pay 
these  notes.  The  bank  must  safeguard  the  notes  it  prints  at  its 
peril,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  widespreading  mischief  to  the 
general  public. 

The  results  in  these  cases  are  much  less  disturbing  to  one's 
sense  of  fairness  than  in  those  in  which  the  innocent  victims  of 
the  unrighteous  are  allowed  no  redress.  For  example,  a  will 
is  found  after  a  man's  death  giving  all  his  property  to  his  brother. 
In  the  same  box  with  the  will  is  a  letter,  not  referred  to  in  the 
will,  addressed  to  the  brother,  telling  him  that  he  is  to  hold  the 
property  in  trust  for  their  sister.  The  brother  insists  upon  keep- 
ing the  property  for  himself.  The  court  is  powerless  to  help  the 
defrauded  sister.  The  rule  that  the  intention  of  the  testator 
must  be  found  exclusively  in  the  duly-witnessed  document,  in 
view  of  the  danger  of  perjury  and  forgery,  is  the  best  security 
for  giving  effect  to  the  true  will  of  the  generality  of  testators. 
The  defenses  of  infancy,  statute  of  frauds,  statute  of  limitations, 
or  that  a  promise  was  gratuitous  are  only  too  often  dishonorable 
defenses,  but  their  abolition  would  probably  increase  rather  than 
diminish  injustice.  An  English  judge  said  from  the  bench: 
"You  are  a  harpy,  preying  on  the  vitals  of  the  poor."  The  words 
were  false  and  spoken  for  the  sole  purpose  of  injuring  the  person 
addressed.  The  latter  could  maintain  no  action  against  the 
judge.  It  is  believed  to  be  for  the  public  interest  that  no  judge 
should  be  called  to  account  in  a  civil  action  for  words  spoken 
while  on  the  bench. 

The  law  is  utilitarian.  It  exists  for  the  realization  of  the 
reasonable  needs  of  the  community.  If  the  interest  of  an  indi- 
vidual runs  counter  to  this  chief  object  of  the  law,  it  must  be 
sacrificed.  That  is  why  in  the  cases  just  considered  and  others 
that  will  occur  to  you,  the  innocent  suffer  and  the  wicked  go  un- 
punished. 

But  unless  exempted  from  liability  by  considerations  of  en- 
lightened public  policy,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  he  who  has  by 

1  —  36  Am.   L.   Ry.  and  Rev.,   225. 
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his  act  wilfully  caused  damage  to  another  should  not  in  all  cases 
make  either  specific  reparation  or  pecuniary  compensation  to  his 
victim. 

Has  this  principle  become  a  part  of  our  law?  Let  us  con- 
sider a  few  concrete  cases.  A  man  kills  his  daughter  in  order  to 
inherit  her  real  estate.  Under  the  statute  the  land  descends  to 
him  as  her  heir.  May  he  keep  it?  It  seems  clear  that  equity 
should  compel  him  to  surrender  the  property.  As  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  specific  reparation  to  the  deceased,  he  should  be 
treated  as  a  constructive  trustee  for  those  who  represent  him,  i.  e., 
his  heirs,  the  murderer  being  counted  out  in  determining  who  are 
the  heirs.  But  in  several  States  (there  are  others  to  the  con- 
trary) ,  the  murderer  is  allowed  to  keep  the  fruits  of  his  crime. 

A  handsome,  modest  young  lady  is  photographed  without  her 
consent  and  her  likeness  is  reproduced  and  sent  broadcast  through 
the  land  as  part  of  an  advertising  label  with  the  legend,  "The 
Flower  of  the  Family,"  placed  upon  thousands  of  barrels  of 
flour.  Here,  too,  the  courts  are  divided  as  to  whether  she  should 
have  relief.  It  being  well  settled  and  properly  settled  that  the 
recipient  of  a  letter  commits  a  tort  if  he  publishes  it  without  the 
consent  of  the  writer,  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  preventing 
the  greater  invasion  of  privacy  in  using  the  portrait  of  a  modest 
girl  as  an  advertising  medium.  Suppose  again  that  the  owner 
of  land  sinks  a  well,  not  in  order  to  get  water  for  himself,  but 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  draining  his  neighbor's  spring,  or  that 
he  erects  an  abnormally  high  fence  on  his  own  land,  but  near 
the  boundary,  not  for  any  advantage  of  his  own,  but  merely  to 
darken  his  neighbor's  windows  or  to  obstruct  his  view.  Is  the 
landowner  responsible  to  his  neighbor  for  the  damage  arising 
from  such  malevolent  conduct?  In  thirteen  of  our  States  he 
must  make  compensation  for  malevolently  draining  the  neighbor's 
spring.  In  two  other  States  the  opposite  has  been  decided.  In 
four  States  one  who  erects  a  spite  fence  must  pay  for  the  damage 
to  the  neighbor.  In  six  others  he  incurs  no  liability.  Six 
States  have  passed  special  statutes  giving  an  action  for  building 
such  a  fence.  In  Germany  and  France  and  in  other  continental 
countries  an  action  is  allowed  against  the  land  owner  in  both 
cases. 
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The  principle  I  have  suggested  would  allow  relief  in  all  of 
hese  cases,  and  its  adoption  by  the  courts  is  fairly  justified  by  the 
ules  of  equity  and  the  Statute  of  Edward  I.  This  principle  is 
ery  neatly  expressed  in  the  new  German  Code :  "Any  act  done 
vilfully  by  means  of  which  damage  is  done  to  another  in  a  man- 
ier  contra  bonos  mores  is  an  unlawful  act." 

To  put  quite  a  different  case,  should  statutes  be  passed  giving 
ompensation  by  the  State  to  an  innocent  man  for  an  unmerited 
onviction  and  punishment?  The  State,  it  is  true,  has  merely 
lone  its  duty  in  carrying  through  the  prosecution.  But  the  prose- 
ution  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  is  it  not 
ust  that  the  community  rather  than  an  innocent  member  of  it 
hould  pay  for  its  mistakes?  By  recent  legislation  Germany  has 
•rovided  compensation  for  the  innocent  sufferer  in  such  cases. 

In  these  cases  in  which  it  is  suggested  that  the  person  dam- 
ged  ought  to  recover  compensation,  the  damage  was  caused  by 
he  wilful  act  of  the  party  to  be  charged.  It  remains  to  consider 
whether  the  law  should  ever  go  so  far  as  to  give  compensation 
»r  to  inflict  punishment  for  damage  which  would  not  have  hap- 
iened  but  for  the  wilfull  inaction  of  another.  I  exclude  cases  in 
vhich  by  reason  of  some  relation  between  the  parties  like  that 
>f  father  and  child,  nurse  and  invalid,  master  and  servant  and 
•thers  there  is  a  recognized  legal  duty  to  act.  In  the  case  sup- 
posed the  only  relation  between  the  parties  is  that  both  are  human 
teings.  As  I  am  walking  over  a  bridge  a  man  falls  into  the 
yater.  He  can  not  swim  and  calls  for  help.  I  am  strong  and  a 
food  swimmer,  or,  if  you  please,  there  is  a  rope  on  the  bridge, 
nd  I  might  easily  throw  him  an  end  and  pull  him  ashore.  I 
Leither  jump  in  nor  throw  him  the  rope,  but  see  him  drown.  Or, 
gain,  I  see  a  child  on  the  railroad  track  too  young  to  appreciate 
he  danger  of  the  approaching  train.  I  might  easily  save  the 
hild,  but  do  nothing,  and  the  child,  though  it  lives,  loses  both 
2gs.  Am  I  guilty  of  a  crime,  and  must  I  make  compensation  to 
he  widow  and  children  of  the  man  drowned  and  to  the  wounded 
hild  ?  Macaulay,  in  commenting  upon  his  Indian  Criminal  Code, 
►uts  the  case  of  a  surgeon  refusing  to  go  from  Calcutta  to 
/leerut  to  perform  an  operation,  although  it  should  be  absolutely 
ertain  that  this  surgeon  was  the  only  person  in  India  who  could 
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perform  it,  and  that,  if  it  were  not  performed,  the  person  whc 
required  it  would  die. 

We  may  suppose  again  that  the  situation  of  imminent  danger 
of  death  was  created  by  the  act,  but  the  innocent  act,  of  the  per- 
son who  refuses  to  prevent  the  death.  The  man,  for  example, 
whose  eye  was  penetrated  by  the  glancing  shot  of  the  careful 
pheasant  hunter,  stunned  by  the  shot,  fell  face  downward  into  a 
shallow  pool  by  which  he  was  standing.  The  hunter  might  easily 
save  him,  but  lets  him  drown. 

In  the  first  three  illustrations,  however  revolting  the  conducl 
of  the  man  who  declined  to  interfere,  he  was  in  no  way  responsi- 
ble for  the  perilous  situation,  he  did  not  increase  the  peril,  he  took 
away  nothing  from  the  person  in  jeopardy,  he  simply  failed  tc 
confer  a  benefit  upon  a  stranger.  As  the  law  stands  today  there 
would  be  no  legal  liability,  either  civilly  or  criminally  in  any  oi 
these  cases.  The  law  does  not  compel  active  benevolence  be- 
tween man  and  man.  It  is  left  to  one's  conscience  whether  he 
shall  be  the  good  Samaritan  or  not. 

But  ought  the  law  to  remain  in  this  condition?  Of  course 
any  statutory  duty  to  be  benevolent  would  have  to  be  exceptional 
The  practical  difficulty  in  such  legislation  would  be  in  drawing 
the  line.  But  that  difficulty  has  continually  to  be  faced  in  the 
law.  We  should  all  be  better  satisfied  if  the  man  who  refuses  tc 
throw  a  rope  to  a  drowning  man  or  to  save  a  helpless  child  or 
the  railroad  track,  could  be  punished  and  be  made  to  compensate 
the  widow  of  the  man  drowned  and  the  wounded  child.  We 
should  not  think  it  advisable  to  penalize  the  surgeon  who  refused 
to  make  the  journey.  These  illustrations  suggest  a  possible 
working  rule.  One  who  fails  to  interfere  to  save  another  from 
impending  death  or  great  bodily  harm,  when  he  might  do  so  with 
little  or  no  inconvenience  to  himself,  and  the  death  or  great  bodilj 
harm  follows  as  a  consequence  of  his  inaction,  shall  be  punishec 
criminally  and  shall  make  compensation  to  the  party  injured  01 
to  his  widow  and  children  in  case  of  death.  The  case  of  a  mar 
shot  by  the  hunter  differs  from  the  others  in  that  the  hunter 
although  he  acted  innocently,  did  bring  about  the  dangerous  con] 
dition.  Here,  too,  the  lawyer  who  should  try  to  charge  th(^ 
hunter  would  lead  a  forlorn  hope.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  h< 
could  make  out  a  strong  case  against  the  hunter  on  common  lav 
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grounds.  By  the  early  law,  as  we  have  seen,  he  would  have  been 
liable  simply  because  he  shot  the  other.  In  modern  times  the 
courts  have  admitted  as  an  affirmative  defense  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  negligent.  May  not  the  same  courts  refuse  to  allow  the 
defense,  if  the  defendant  did  not  use  reasonable  means  to  prevent 
a  calamity  after  creating  the  threatening  situation?  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  such  a  rule  should  not  be  declared 
by  statute,  if  not  by  the  courts. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  spirit  of  reform  which  during  the  last 
600  years  has  been  bringing  our  system  of  law  more  and  more 
into  harmony  with  moral  principles  has  not  yet  achieved  its 
perfect  work.  It  is  worth  while  to  realize  the  great  ethical  ad- 
vance of  the  English  law  in  the  past,  if  only  as  an  encouragement 
to  effort  for  future  improvement.  In  this  work  o£  the  future 
there  is  an  admirable  field  for  the  law  professor.  The  professor 
has,  while  the  judge  and  the  practicing  lawyer  have  not,  the  time 
for  systematic  and  comprehensive  study  and  for  becoming  famil- 
iar with  the  decisions  and  legislation  of  other  countries.  This 
systematic  study  and  the  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in 
other  countries  are  indispensable  if  we  would  make  our  system  of 
law  the  best  possible  instrument  of  justice.  The  training  of  stu- 
dents must  always  be  the  chief  object  of  the  law  school,  but  this 
work  should  be  supplemented  by  solid  contributions  of  their  pro- 
fessors to  the  improvement  of  the  law.  I  have  the  faith  to  believe 
that  the  Cincinnati  School  will  do  its  full  share  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  noble  work.     (Applause.) 


Dean  Rogers  presented  the  Hon.  Lawrence  Maxwell. 

MR.  MAXWELL:  Legal  Education. 

Legal  Education  is  a  subject  in  which  every  citizen  is  inter- 
ested, but  it  concerns  particularly  the  legal  profession,  for  they 
are  charged  specially  with  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  justice  and  with  the  duty  of  using  their  best  efforts  to  see  that 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  fit  men.  None  have  the  opportunity  of  know- 
ing so  well  as  they  to  what  extent  the  quality  of  justice  in  any 
community  depends  on  the  character  and  learning  of  the  men 
who  preside  over  its  courts  and  practice  at  the  bar,  nor  to  what 
degree  the  usefulness  of  the  service  of  the  bar  to  clients  outside 
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of  the  courts  is  affected  by  the  capacity  and  moral  tone  of  its 
members. 

It  is  no  waste  of  time  on  an  occasion  like  this  to  emphasize 
these  simple  truths,  for  they  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  promote  the  cause  of  legal  education. 
The  men  who  founded  this  school,  and  those  who  in  the  early 
days  helped  to  maintain  and  develop  it,  were  discharging  what 
doubtless  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  duty  of  the  hour,  to  provide 
means  of  legal  education  in  the  community  in  which  they  lived; 
but  no  one  can  measure  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  their  labors. 
They  seemed  to  be  following  only  the  path  marked  out  for  them 
at  Litchfield  and  Cambridge,  but  they  threw  fires  across  it  that 
have  illumined  a  vast  field. 

In  his  treatise  on  American  law  which  Timothy  Walker,  one 
of  the  founders  of  this  school  published  in  1837,  and  which  re- 
mains to  this  day  a  classic  of  American  legal  literature,  he  said 
that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  fewer  facilities  were 
provided  for  studying  the  elementary  principles  of  American 
jurisprudence  than  any  other  branch  of  useful  knowledge.  At 
that  time  there  were  less  than  one-half  dozen  law  schools  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  had  been  founded  at  Litchfield,  Con- 
necticut, in  1784,  by  Judge  Reeves,  author  of  the  treatise  on 
domestic  relations,  and  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  Connecticut, 
with  whom  was  later  associated  Judge  Gould.  *  *  *  As  lateN 
as  1850  a  dozen  law  schools  comprised  the  list  in  the  United 
States.  Today  they  number  120,  with  more  than  17,000  stu- 
dents, and  with  endowments  and  investments  in  grounds,  build- 
ings and  libraries  amounting  to  more  than  $5,000,000.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  them  are  connected  with  universities. 

The  greatest  advance  has  been  made  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  and  is  due  largely  to  the  work  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. One  of  its  most  active  committees  from  the  beginning 
was  the  Committee  on  Legal  Education.  In  1893  the  Association 
organized  a  separate  section,  known  as  the  Section  of  Legal 
Education.  In  1900  they  brought  about  the  organization  of  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  and  in  1904  succeeded  in 
establishing  annual  conferences  of  State  Boards  of  Law  Examin- 
ers. In  all  of  these  activities  the  law  school  teachers  took  an 
active  part.     They  knew  what  they  wanted  and  set  about  accom-  >< 
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plishing  it  in  an  effective  way.  Starting  with  the  proposition  that 
the  administration  of  law  depends  upon  the  character  and  learn- 
ing of  those  who  practice  law,  they  proposed  plans  to  increase  and 
improve  the  facilities  for  legal  instruction.  It  took  a  good  deal 
of  debate  and  several  years  of  time  to  get  general  assent  to  the 
proposition  that  desultory  study  in  law  offices  must  give  way  to 
systematic  study  in  schools.  What  was  said  in  debate  then  seems 
droll  now,  but  it  illustrates  the  tendency  of  the  profession  to 
adhere  to  tradition,  and  its  reluctance  to  depart  from  the  methods 
which  had  produced  the  lawyers  of  earlier  days.  But  the  dis- 
cussion is  over  and  the  old  system  of  office  apprenticeship  and 
private  study  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  has  been  replaced  by  the 
law  school  with  trained  teachers  to  guide  the  student  in  his  way 
through  an  intricate  and  difficult  science,  with  courses  of  study 
systematically  arranged,  regular  exercises,  stated  examinations, 
access  to  libraries,  and  classes  and  clubs  designed  to  stimulate 
study  and  develop  faculties.  In  a  word,  the  means  and  methods 
recognized  as  efficient  in  other  departments  of  learning  have  been 
applied  to  the  schools  of  law.  The  way  in  which  they  have  mul- 
tiplied and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  used  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  profession's  estimate  of  the  advantages  which  they  afford. 
The  phenomenal  increase  of  the  schools  in  numbers  and  at- 
tendance is  only  one  of  the  features  of  their  development.  Equally 
noteworthy  and  more  important  is  the  progress  they  have  made  in 
improving  methods  of  instruction,  in  lengthening  the  term  of 
study  and  in  raising  the  standards  for  admission  and  graduation. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  very  few  law  schools  had  a  three-year 
course,  and  scarcely  any  enforced  a  definite  or  substantial  require- 
ment for  admission.  Now  a  three-year  course  is  required  for 
[graduation  in  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the  schools,  and 
in  nearly  one-half  a  high  school  education  or  more  is  required  for 
admission.  The  important  thing  now,  especially  in  the  West  and 
South,  and  the  subject  to  which  the  schools  there  are  giving  their 
earnest  attention,  is  the  raising  still  further  of  the  requirements 
for  admission.  It  took  some  time  and  considerable  effort  to 
secure  approval  of  a  high  school  education  as  a  minimum  stand- 
ard, not  because  it  was  supposed  that  any  less  degree  of  prepara- 
:ion  was  sufficient,  but  because  many  of  the  schools  feared  the 
effect  on  their  attendance  of  prescribing  a  higher  standard,  and 
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others  were  reluctant  to  impose  conditions  which  seemed  to  close 
their  doors  against  what  was  called  the  poor  young  man.  It  is 
doubtless  desirable  in  a  democracy  to  have  the  co-operation  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  the  work  of  the  law,  so  that  it 
shall  not  become  too  fine  a  thing  for  common  use,  but  the  poor 
young  man,  if  he  has  the  right  stuff  in  him,  will  find  ways  and 
means  to  get  an  education.  He  asks  no  odds  of  the  sons  of  the 
rich,  and  of  all  others  can  least  afford  to  be  handicapped  by  enter- 
ing a  race  for  which  he  is  not  prepared.  In  a  land  in  which  the 
state  provides  means  of  education  so  generally  and  freely  as  in 
the  United  States,  no  valid  argument  can  be  adduced  against  im- 
posing such  reasonable  conditions  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  professional  schools  to  discharge  their  functions  with  the 
greatest  efficiency,  and  to  protect  the  public  against  incompetents 
in  vocations  which  affect  the  public  welfare,  and  they  can  not  if 
they  must  accept  students  who  are  not  prepared. 

Young  men  at  the  age  at  which  they  ordinarily  graduate  from 
high  schools  are  not  sufficiently  matured  or  mentally  equipped 
to  commence  with  advantage  the  study  of  so  complex  and  intri- 
cate a  science  as  the  law.  They  lose  time  by  attempting  it,  and 
often  wreck  careers  which  might  otherwise  be  successful.  More- 
over, they  interfere  with  usefulness  of  the  schools  to  students 
who  are  properly  equipped,  for  the  teacher  can  not  adapt  his 
instruction  to  both  classes  without  wasting  the  time  of  one  or  the 
other.  There  is,  therefore,  on  foot  a  movement  to  raise  the 
standard  for  admission  to  the  law  schools  so  as  to  require  the 
equivalent  of  two  years  of  a  college  course.  That  standard  is 
already  imposed  in  many  schools,  and  in  some  more  favorably 
situated  than  others  a  college  degree  is  required,  but  that  seems 
to  be  impracticable  as  a  universal  standard,  even  if  it  were 
desirable. 

All  progress  must  be  made  gradually  and  with  due  reference 
to  social  and  economic  conditions,  and  there  is  serious  objection 
against  unduly  postponing  the  time  when  a  young  man  shall  com- 
mence  his  professional  career  and  begin  to  earn  a  living,  and  to 
fixing  arbitrary  conditions  for  admission  to  the  bar  or  to  the  law 
schools.  One  American  school  deals  with  the  matter  in  a  sensible 
and  practical  way.  While  admitting  only  holders  of  a  degree 
as  matter  of  right,  it  wisely  provides  for  the  admission  of  men  of 


more  than  average  ability  who  have  been  prevented  by  straight- 
ened circumstances  or  other  misfortune,  from  getting  a  college 
education,  and  are  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  Latin,  French 
and  Blackstone. 

One  of  the  most  important  advantages  that  have  been  found 
to  follow  the  raising  of  educational  qualifications  for  admission 
to  the  bar  is  the  effect  it  has  on  the  moral  tone  of  the  profession. 
As  an  illustration,  I  refer  to  the  public  statement  made  to  the 
American  Bar  Association  by  Judge  Danaher  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  —  and  it  is  only  one  of  many  — 
mat,  according  to  his  observation,  the  standard  of  preliminary 
education  which  that  State  adopted  has  been  productive  of  won- 
derful results  in  lifting  the  tone  of  the  profession,  and  that  from 
lis  experience  he  would  rather  abolish  examinations  in  law  than 
dispense  with  a  high  standard  of  general  education. 

The  time  will  come  before  long  when  public  sentiment  will 
lot  tolerate  the  admission  to  the  profession  of  law  and  medicine 
pf  men  who  are  not  prepared  to  serve  the  public  with  skill  and 
safety.  The  will  of  this  State  is  already  expressed  in  laws  de- 
signed to  exclude  them,  and  all  that  has  ever  been  needed  is  the 
enforcement  of  those  laws.  The  Statutes  of  Ohio  have  provided 
Tom  the  earliest  times  that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  practice 
Jaw  until  he  was  examined  by  the  courts  and  found  to  be  a  person 
,yf  good  moral  character  and  of  sufficient  legal  knowledge  and 
iibility  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  attorney  or  counsellor  at  law. 
Vs  far  back  as  1824  (2  Chase,  1425)  the  further  specific  require- 
ment was  made  that  he  should  have  studied  law  regularly  and 
attentively  during  the  period  of  two  years  previous  to  his  appli- 
ation  for  admission.  In  1894  (91  O.  L.,  125)  this  was  increased 
o  three  years.  The  Legislature  of  Ohio  has  attempted  only  once 
o  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  the  courts  in  granting  licenses 
d  practice  law.  In  1897  the  Supreme  Court  adopted  a  rule  re- 
quiring candidates  for  admission  to  the  bar  to  produce  a  certific- 
ate of  graduation  from  a  high  school  or  of  admission  to  a 
ollege  of  approved  standard  or  of  an  examination  upon  the  sub- 
lets required  for  graduation  from  a  high  school.  The  legisla- 
ture at  its  next  session  passed  an  act  (93  O.  L.,  308)  providing 
:hat  no  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court  requiring  an  applicant  for  ad- 
lission  to  the  bar  to  have  received  any  diploma  of  graduation  or 
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any  certificate  granted  by  a  board  of  school  examiners  as  a  con- 
dition precedent,  or  as  a  qualification  for  admission  to  the  bar, 
should  affect  or  apply  to  any  person  who  had  studied  law  during  a 
period  of  three  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act.  The 
statute  might  well  have  been  entitled  "An  Act  to  Protect  Vested 
Interests  in  Illiteracy."  It  was  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
the  legislature  had  provided  from  the  earliest  times  that  applicants 
for  admission  to  the  bar  should  have  a  general  education.  The 
rule  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  the  act  sought  to  circumvent 
did  not,  therefore,  impose  a  new  condition;  it  sought  only  to 
enforce  an  old  condition  by  requiring  specific  and  definite  proof 
of  compliance  with  it. 

A  similar  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  in 
In  re  Day,  181  111.,  73  (1899).  The  Supreme  Court  of  that 
State  changed  its  rules  in  1897  so  as  to  require  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  bar  to  be  examined  by  a  board  appointed  by  the 
court.  In  1899  the  legislature  passed  a  statute  providing  that 
every  applicant  for  a  license  who  should  comply  with  the  rules  of 
the  court  in  regard  to  admission  to  the  bar  in  force  at  the  time 
he  commenced  to  study  law  should  be  granted  a  license  notwith- 
standing any  subsequent  changes  in  the  rules.  The  court  in 
overruling  an  application  for  admission  under  the  statute,  said: 

"The  function  of  determining  whether  one  who  seeks  to 
become  an  officer  of  the  courts,  and  to  conduct  causes  therein* 
is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  rules  established  by  the  legis- 
lature and  the  courts,  governing  the  rights  of  parties  and  under 
which  justice  is  administered,  pertains  to  the  courts  themselves. 
They  must  decide  whether  he  has  sufficient  legal  learning  to 
enable  him  to  apply  those  rules  to  varying  conditions  of  fact,  and 
to  bring  the  facts  and  law  before  the  court,  so  that  a  correct  con- 
clusion may  be  reached.  The  order  of  admission  is  the  judgment 
of  the  court  that  he  possesses  the  requisite  qualifications,  under 
such  restrictions  and  limitations  as  may  be  properly  imposed  by 
the  legislature  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  the  public.  The 
fact  that  the  legislature  may  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  doc- 
tors, plumbers,  horseshoers  and  persons  following  other  profes- 
sions or  callings,  not  connected  with  the  judicial  system,  and  may 
say  what  shall  be  evidence  of  such  qualifications  can  have  nc 
influence  on  this  question.     A  license  to  such  persons  confers 
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no  right  to  put  the  judicial  power  in  motion  or  to  participate  in 
judicial  proceedings.  The  attorney  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
judicial  system,  and  his  vocation  is  not  merely  to  find  persons  who 
are  willing  to  have  law  suits.  He  is  the  first  one  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  every  case,  and  whether  the  court  shall  be  called  upon  to 
act  depends  on  his  decision.  It  is  our  duty  to  maintain  the  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution  that  no  person,  or  collection  of  persons, 
being  one  of  the  departments  of  the  government,  shall  exercise  a 
power  properly  belonging  to  another,  and  if  the  legislature  by 
inadvertence,  as  in  this  case,  assumes  the  exercise  of  a  power  be- 
longing to  the  judicial  department,  it  should  only  be  necessary  to 
call  their  attention  to  the  restraint  imposed  by  the  constitution." 

Referring  to  the  rule  which  had  been  superseded  by  the  new 
rule  drawn  in  question,  the  court  said: 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  propriety  of  the  rule  admitting 
the  holder  of  a  diploma  issued  by  a  law  school  to  practice,  in 
view  of  the  law  schools  existing  at  its  adoption,  the  rule  had  be- 
come an  alarming  menace  to  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
legislature  of  New  York,  by  the  statute  above  referred  to,  only 
sought  to  admit  the  graduates  of  a  great  university  who  had  been 
examined  by  eminent  lawyers ;  but,  under  our  rule,  persons  were 
admitted  who  had  been  only  nominally  in  attendance  for  the 
stipulated  period  of  time,  upon  schools  of  a  very  different  grade. 
There  was  no  State  supervision  of  law  schools,  and  any  person 
who  saw  fit  could  organize  a  law  school,  and  by  advertising  that 
the  diplomas  admitted  to  the  bar,  could  obtain  students.  The 
language  of  the  proviso,  "any  law  school  regularly  organized 
under  the  laws  of  this  State,"  is  mere  sound  and  means  nothing. 
Anything  in  the  form  of  a  law  school  is  regular,  so  far  as  the  laws 
of  this  State  are  concerned.  In  view  of  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  the  profession  and  the  public,  the  rule  by  which  it  was 
only  a  step  from  the  diploma  mill  to  the  bar  was  changed,  and 
in  an  effort  to  discharge  a  duty  to  the  public,  the  general  standard 
of  admission  was  raised.  That  the  change  was  a  wise  one,  and 
that  it  will  tend  to  promote  the  public  welfare,  is  not  denied  by 
counsel  for  applicants.  *  *  *  It  was  a  valid  rule  of  the 
court,  acting  within  its  unquestioned  jurisdiction,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  legislature  could  rightfully  encroach  upon  a 
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power  belonging  to  the  judicial  department  and  set  aside  the  rule. 
The  constitution  answers  the  question  in  the  negative." 

The  motion  to  admit  the  applicants  by  virtue  of  their  diplomas 
was  denied. 

The  Federal  Courts  have  always  controlled  the  admission  of 
attorneys.  The  first  Congress  recognized  their  power,  and  they 
always  retained  it.  In  Ex  parte  Secombe,  19  How.,  9,  on  appli- 
cation for  mandamus  to  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Territory  of  Minnesota  to  restore  petitioner  to  his  office  as  attor- 
ney, the  Court  said : 

"And  it  has  been  well  settled  by  the  rules  and  practices  of  the 
common  law  courts  that  it  rests  exclusively  with  the  courts  to 
determine  who  is  qualified  to  become  one  of  its  officers  as  attorney, 
and  for  what  cause  he  may  be  removed.  And  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  case  where  a  mandamus  was  issued  to  an  inferior  tribunal 
commanding  it  to  reverse  or  annul  its  decision,  where  the  decision 
in  its  nature  was  a  judicial  act,  and  within  the  scope  of  its  juris- 
diction and  discretion." 

We  are  fortunate  in  Ohio  in  having  the  regulation  of  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  lodged  without  question  where  it  should  be,  in 
the  supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  the  State.  From  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  the  court  must  turn  over  the  actual  conduct  of  exami- 
nations to  a  committee,  and  everyone  knows  the  practical  difficulty 
of  testing  the  qualifications  of  a  candidate  by  an  examination 
which,  within  a  few  hours,  must  cover  the  entire  field  of  law. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  only  reliable  test  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  applicant  has  studied  for  the  required  period  under  com- 
petent tuition. 

In  1895  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  in  an 
address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  course  of  lectures  under 
the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  gave  two  instances  which  he  had 
carefully  verified,  of  candidates  who  had  passed  the  bar  examina- 
tions with  the  sole  assistance  of  a  coach,  and  he  came  reluctantly 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  examinations  held  by  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education  could  be  satisfactorily  passed  without  any  pro- 
longed study,  and  without  any  real  learning,  provided  the  candi- 
date had  the  guidance,  for  a  comparatively  short  period,  of  a 
skilled  crammer.  In  both  of  the  cases  which  he  verified,  the  can- 
didates were  Oxford  men.     One  had  studied  Roman  law  at  the 


University,  but  being  unable  to  pass  on  that  subject  there,  took  it 
up  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  He  went  to  a  coach 
in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  after  one  month's  coaching, 
passed  a  so-called  "satisfactory"  examination  in  all  of  the  subjects 
of  the  curriculum,  including  the  common  law,  equity  and  Roman 
law.  The  other  candidate  had  not  attended  any  lectures  upon 
law  at  the  University.  His  first  reading  for  the  bar  began  in 
October.  In  December  he  passed  his  examination  in  Roman  law. 
In  the  following  April  he  passed  his  examination  in  constitutional 
law  and  legal  history.  He  then  began  for  the  first  time  to  read 
with  a  view  to  the  examination  in  English  law  and  equity,  of 
which  he  had  no  previous  knowledge.  He  obtained  the  services 
of  an  intelligent  coach,  and  in  June,  after  two  months'  coaching, 
passed  the  examination  in  English  law  and  equity.  The  exami- 
nation covered  the  elements  of  real  and  personal  property,  con- 
veyancing, including  settlements,  leases  and  mortgages,  contracts, 
torts,  sale  of  goods,  agency,  trusts,  principles  of  equity,  adminis- 
tration of  assets  on  death,  partnership,  criminal  law,  criminal 
procedure,  and  civil  procedure  and  evidence.  Upon  all  of  these 
subjects  the  first  candidate  was  able,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
coach,  to  pass  an  examination  after  one  month's  preparation,  and 
the  other  after  two  months'  study.  Of  course,  neither  of  these 
candidates  had  mastered  the  law;  neither  had  digested  or  under- 
stood the  subjects  which  he  had  studied.  What  they  had  done 
was  to  acquire  a  slight  and  superficial  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
and  to  learn  and  remember  long  enough  to  reproduce  them,  the 
answers  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  questions  which  the  previous 
experience  of  the  coach  enabled  him  to  say  would  probably  be 
put  in  the  various  papers,  questions  which  through  a  long  series 
of  years  bore  a  strong  family  resemblance  to  one  another.  The 
feat  was  one  of  memory. 

The  experience  of  bar  examiners  would  doubtless  enable  them 
:o  present  instances  of  the  same  sort  as  those  verified  by  Lord 
Russell.  Candidates  constantly  pass  bar  examinations  without 
my  real  knowledge  of  the  subjects  upon  which  they  are  examined. 
Their  chief  text-book  is  one  of  the  well-known  law  quizzers,  and 
iheir  chief  or  sole  instruction  that  of  an  experienced  professional 
roach  who  has  made  a  collection  of  questions  put  during  pre- 
vious years,  those  of  each  year  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
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the  questions  of  prior  years.  In  that  way  he  is  able  to  train  his 
candidate  to  answer  a  sufficient  number  of  the  questions  to  receive 
a  satisfactory  mark.  One  of  these  law  quizzers  is  aptly  described 
in  the  publisher's  announcement  "as  a  boon  to  those  about  to  apply 
for  admission  to  the  bar,"  and  they  are  assured  that  "no  person 
studying  law  can  afford  to  do  without  it." 

In  view  of  observations  so  well  authenticated  as  those  of  Lord 
Russell,  reminding  us  that  a  passed  examination  may  not  signify 
much,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  court  will  require  from  candidates 
for  admission  more  definite  certificates  of  study  than  those  which 
are  now  accepted,  specifying  with  particularity  what  has  been 
studied,  where,  when  and  how,  and  also  that  the  court  will  give 
to  the  statute,  and  its  rule,  a  construction  which  will  make  "three 
years  of  diligent  and  attentive  study"  mean  what  the  words 
import. 

While  this  meeting  is  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  men  who  established  the  school  and  did  their  part  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  legal  education  in  the  West,  it  will  fail  of 
its  purpose  unless  we  lay  to  heart  the  lesson  of  their  service  and 
resolve  to  assist  in  enlarging  the  foundations  which  they  built. 
It  is  only  superficial  observers  who  suppose  that  the  bar  is  declin- 
ing in  influence  or  importance.  Never  was  its  service  so  much 
needed  or  in  demand  as  today.  The  passion  for  reforming  and 
regulating  everything  by  statute  has  resulted  in  putting  25,000 
laws  on  the  books  within  a  year.  Who  is  to  find  out  what  they 
mean;  to  compare  them  with  the  fundamental  law,  and  to  see 
that  their  operation  is  confined  within  the  limits  fixed  by  con- 
stitutional guaranties  on  which  the  life  of  the  Republic  and  the 
welfare  of  its  people  depend?  In  a  civilized  country,  where  the 
rights  of  the  citizen  are  determined  in  accordance  with  established 
rules,  the  employment  of  persons  acquainted  with  those  rules 
becomes  a  necessity,  both  to  the  parties  and  the  court.  The 
mission  of  the  schools  rests  on  the  fundamental  proposition  that 
persons  unlearned  in  the  law  can  aid  neither  litigants  nor  the 
courts.  

The  commemorative  meeting  ended,  as  it  had  begun,  with 
music  on  the  cathedral  organ  by  Mr.  John  Yoakley.  Many  of 
those  that  had  attended,  with  others,  chiefly  alumni,  and  in  all 
about  two  hundred,  met  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  Queen  City  Club 
for  the  banquet.  36 


Anniversary  Banquet 

Judge  William  Worthington,  President  of  the  Law  School 
Trustees,  presented  the  toastmaster,  the  Hon.  Judson  Harmon, 
who  introduced  first  President  Dabney. 


PRESIDENT  DABNEY:  The  Unity  of  the  University. 

The  germ  idea  in  the  university  is  unity.  The  first  univer- 
sities were  societies  of  scholars  banded  together  for  the  purpose 
of  study  and  teaching — "Universitates  magistrorum  et  schola- 
riutn,"  their  founders  called  them  with  great  pride  —  united 
societies  of  masters  and  pupils,  unions  of  schools  to  assist  and 
protect  each  other  in  their  rights. 

The  early  universities  were  the  first  democratic  societies,  the 
first  free  societies  formed  in  Europe  during  the  second  half  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  During  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  this  period 
men  had  been  absorbed  in  looking  back  to  the  ancient  world.  At 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  they  began  to  look  forward  to  the 
future,  to  think  and  build  for  themselves;  out  of  this  mighty 
intellectual  revolution  the  universities  were  born,  and  with  them 
rthe  modern  period  of  liberty  and  learning. 

As  in  their  inception,  the  universities  in  their  development 
lave  always  represented  the  social  necessities  and  the  historical 
:onditions  of  the  times.  Born  with  single  faculties,  as  of  the- 
ology at  Paris,  and  of  law  at  Bologna,  they  soon  gathered  to- 
gether all  the  schools  representing  the  learned  professions  of  the 
imes.  The  first  four  faculties  of  the  historic  university  were 
hose  of  philosophy,  theology,  medicine,  and  law.  Representing 
he  necessities  of  the  new  times,  our  modern  university  has  added 
t  faculty  of  engineering  and  omitted,  from  the  public  institutions 
it  least,  that  of  theology.  In  all  the  centuries  the  university 
las  been  the  chief  expression  of  the  needs  of  the  higher  life. 

First  of  all,  then,  certain  intrinsic  conditions  transform  this 

>utward  co-ordination  of  the  university  into  an  organic  unity; 

unity  founded  in  the  common  object  of  all  the  schools,  the 

evelopment  of  man  and  the  improvement  of  human  life  through 

icientific  study  and  professional  practice.     From  both  the  his- 


torical  and  philosophical  point  of  view,  it  is  right,  therefore,  that 
all  those  whose  studies  have  a  common  center  of  interest,  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  who  in  later  life  must  meet  every- 
where in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  service,  should,  while  in  the 
university,  learn  to  know  each  other  and  to  feel  the  mutuality  of 
all  their  interests.  To  this  end  a  number  of  things  in  the  uni- 
versity contribute : 

First:  The  investigators  and  teachers  of  all  the  faculties  are 
organized  in  a  homogeneous  body,  giving  expression  to  the  unity 
of  the  sciences,  as  well  as  their  common  purpose,  to  develop 
human  life.  The  intercourse  of  specialists  in  the  different  de- 
partments has  a  broadening  influence  and  is  a  great  incentive. 
Philologist  and  philosopher,  lawyer  and  physician,  literary  man 
and  engineer,  mutually  influence  one  another  and  each  challenges 
the  other  to  look  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  science  and  to 
search  for  the  universal  and  ultimate  truth.  The  friendships  of 
great  scholars  and  scientific  men  have,  as  we  know,  been  fruitful 
of  splendid  results. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  isolated  professional 
schools  produce  narrow  theologians,  empirical  physicians,  me- 
chanical lawyers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Reformation, 
the  beginning  of  all  of  our  liberty,  was  the  product  of  the  mutual 
influence  of  the  students  and  professors  of  Erfurt  and  Wit- 
tenberg. A  Luther  could  never  have  been  born  from  a  sectarian 
theological  seminary.  His  historic  protest,  nailed  to  the  church 
door,  was  the  result  of  his  free  studies,  in  the  universities. 

This  leads  me  to  remark  that  the  intercourse  between  the 
united  schools  is  not  less  significant  to  the  students  than  to  the 
teachers.  Though  the  different  faculties  be  independent  and  co- 
ordinate, the  intermingling  and  over-lapping  of  the  courses  can 
only  be  very  beneficial  to  the  students.  Union  facilitates  the 
studies  of  all  and  makes  easy  the  transfer  of  students  from  one 
faculty  to  another.  The  unity  of  the  university,  by  inviting 
inspection  and  advice  between  the  professors  and  teachers  of  the 
several  colleges,  makes  it  possible  to  see  and  correct  mistakes. 
Social  intercourse  between  students  is  in  many  cases  the  best  part 
of  college  life,  and  the  acquaintances  made  in  college  are  not  only 
beneficial  at  the  time,  but  helpful  in  after  life.  It  is  in  this  way 
fraternities  become  more   useful  and   friendships   are  cemented 


between  the  men  of  the  different  colleges  that  bring  ever  more 
power  and  pleasure  with  the  years.  Thus  the  unity  of  university 
education  tends  to  give  to  the  educated  classes  of  the  country 
that  feeling  of  solidarity  which  is  the  beginning  of  democracy 
and  the  hope  of  brotherhood.  A  perfect  democratic  microcosmos, 
the  modern  university  represents  thus  both  the  unity  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  leadership  of  the  intellect.  It  is  the  very  heart  of 
the  Republic  and  the  foundation  of  advancement  in  government 
and  industry,  as  well  as  in  science  and  learning. 

Secondly :  The  unity  of  the  university  is  of  vast  importance, 
not  only  for  the  internal  life  of  the  teachers  and  students,  but  in 
the  external  position  and  value  of  an  institution.  The  influence 
of  the  united  faculties  and  student  bodies  is  incomparably  greater 
than  that  of  any  single  school.  The  university  gives  to  every 
faculty  and  to  every  individual  professor  and  student  a  distinct 
consciousness  of  relation  and  duty  to  the  public,  exalting  ideals 
and  increasing  their  courage.  The  graduate  feels,  the  moment 
he  enters  on  active  work,  that  he  belongs  to  a  great  fraternity, 
with  its  own  historical  life  and  its  own  principles  and  traditions, 
to  direct  and  support  him  throughout  his  career.  This  gives  the 
man  not  only  learning  and  power,  but  also  direction  and  steadi- 
ness in  public  service.  The  true  university  produces  thus  an 
esprit  de  corps  which  asserts  itself  against  all  bad  causes  and 
constantly  extends  its  benign  influence  throughout  the  state.  In 
Cincinnati  we  have  a  noble  illustration  of  this.  Everyone  familiar 
with  our  recent  civic  development,  and  particularly  with  the  ad- 
mirable work  of  the  various  civic  clubs  and  organizations  of  busi- 
ness and  professional  men,  can  testify  to  the  fine  influence  exerted 
in  them  by  the  graduates  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton,  and 
our  other  universities,  great  and  small.  (Applause.)  The  up- 
building, the  development  of  our  public  works  and  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  the  beautification  of  our  city,  as  well  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  good  government  and  civic  righteousness  in  Cincin- 
nati, will  be  largely  the  work  of  our  college  men.  In  this  man- 
ner Cincinnati  harvests  the  fruits  of  the  work  of  the  colleges  all 
over  the  country.  We  give  those  colleges  our  thanks.  But  it 
would  surely  be  ignoble  for  Cincinnati  to  depend  upon  other  peo- 
ple and  institutions  to  educate  all  her  civic  workers.  We  can  not 
send  all  our  youth  away  to  college,  and  we  owe  a  duty  to  the 


rest  of  the  country.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  Cincinnati 
must  have  her  own  university  to  do  its  share  of  this  work  of 
training  citizens  for  the  service  of  her  own  community  and  of  the 
whole  Republic. 

All  institutions  exist  for  the  advancement  of  mankind.  They 
are  the  agents  that  carry  the  world  along  in  the  great  evolutionary 
process.  The  true  university  exists  for  life,  the  life  of  the  living 
present  and  the  life  of  the  future.  It  is  not  for  pleasure,  or 
even  for  culture  or  art  merely,  but  for  the  advancement  of  the 
life  of  men.  The  old  classical  college  was  composed  of  a  com- 
pany of  scholars  that  lived  in  a  cloister  within  a  wall  and  invited 
a  few  select  young  men  to  come  and  study  with  them.  The  true 
university  welcomes  every  soul  who  needs  its  help  and  can  use  it. 
The  old  college  taught  its  students  certain  philosophies  and  the- 
ologies for  the  purpose  of  making  them  agents  for  their  propa- 
ganda. The  university  is  a  place  where  "any  man  or  woman  can 
study  anything,"  in  preparation  for  service  in  the  world. 

Now  isolated  professional  schools  are  even  more  sterile  than 
the  literary  colleges.  They  have  no  college  spirit  and,  therefore, 
develop  no  public  spirit  in  their  students.  Society  in  them  is  too 
limited,  the  point  of  view  too  narrow,  the  course  too  cramping, 
the  contact  too  little,  with  the  result  that  the  students  are  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  city  and  have  no  life  of  their  own.  Only  in  a 
true  university  can  there  be  that  development  of  ideas  in  common 
which  gives  the  soul  of  the  corporation  the  distinctive  character 
and  the  reproductive  instinct  of  the  true  organism. 

What,  finally,  is  our  conception  of  the  university?  It  is  as 
the  brain  of  the  body  politic,  made  up,  indeed,  of  several  parts 
with  different  functions,  but  all  working  together  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  body.  One  part  is  designed  to  stimulate  the  intel- 
lectual life,  another  the  political  life,  and  still  another  the  indus- 
trial life,  but  as  the  body,  which  they  serve,  is  one,  so  these 
organs  are  one.  The  true  university  is,  thus,  the  one  great  stimu- 
lating and  directing  organ  of  the  complete  organism  we  call 
society. 

Applying  these  principles,  now,  to  our  own  institution,  I 
think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  progress  already 
made  in  its  unification.  In  fact,  the  University  of  Cincinnati  has 
been  made  up  almost  entirely  of  parts  at  one  time  separate,  and 
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the  present  prosperity  of  its  colleges  is  an  illustration  of  the 
power  that  comes  through  union.  The  Cincinnati  College  and 
Law  School,  whose  anniversary  we  celebrate  today,  the  Ohio 
Medical  College,  the  Astronomical  Society  and  the  McMicken 
College,  now  the  heart  of  the  University,  were  all,  at  one  time, 
separate  institutions,  and  all  have  done  noble  service  for  this 
community.  Fortunately  we  now  have  the  laws  under  which  we 
can  get  the  means  to  give  a  physical  expression  to  this  unity.  Let 
us  rejoice  in  the  union  of  these  colleges,  and  expect  still  more 
splendid  results  from  their  association  in  the  University.  In  this 
sincere  faith  and  this  assured  hope,  let  us  all  labour  to  build  up 
each  of  our  constituent  colleges,  and  to  unite  them  perfectly  in 
one  noble  University,  which  shall  become  the  head  of  the  indus- 
trial and  social,  the  educational  and  intellectual  life  of  this  great 
city.     (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster  introduced  Dean  George  W.  Kirchwey,  of 
the  School  of  Law  of  Columbia  University,  who  said  in  part: 

DEAN  KIRCHWEY:  The  Equipment  of  the  Lawyer. 

Our  American  notion  that  everybody  needs  a  little  education, 
and  nobody  more  than  a  little,  has  much  to  answer  for,  but  no- 
where has  it  been  more  disastrous  or  grotesque  than  in  equipping 
the  lawyer.  I  think  we  may  question  whether  the  theory  will 
save  the  Republic,  and  perhaps  the  Republic  is  safer  with  a 
smaller  number  of  men  more  thoroughly  educated. 

Even  a  gathering  of  jurists,  lawyers,  judges  and  teachers  of 
aw  needs  to  be  reminded  from  time  to  time  that  our  calling  is  a 
Dublic  one.  The  accidental  circumstances  that  our  retainer 
:omes  from  a  private  source,  that  unlike  the  Roman  jurisconsult, 
>ur  activity  is  called  into  play  by  the  client  whose  cause  we 
>resent,  blinds  us  to  the  real  nature  of  the  service  we  render  to 
he  state,  though  in  the  case  of  the  lawyer  who  has  been  elevated 
o  the  bench,  and  whose  name  tonight  appears  to  be  legion,  we 
lo  not  make  this  mistake.  His  emancipation  from  dependence 
>n  private  fees  and  interests  brings  out  the  public  nature  of  his 
ailing,  but  is  not  the  calling  of  the  advocate  equally  public? 

The  late  Stanley  Matthews,  honored  nowhere  more  than  in 
his  State,  declared  that  bench  and  bar  are  in  constitution  and 


function  but  one,  their  work  joint,  and  its  results  due  to  the 
necessary  and  harmonious  co-operation  of  both.  No  counselor 
should  suppose  himself  to  be  the  mere  advocate  and  agent  oi 
his  client  to  gain  a  victory  on  a  particular  occasion.  Now,  if  il 
be  indeed  true  that  the  lawyer's  chief  function  is  that  of  advocacy, 
of  instructing  the  court  as  to  the  law,  and  criticising  the  court's 
interpretation,  is  it  possible  to  overestimate  the  equipment  which 
that  high  calling  demands? 

It  is  a  curious  theory,  hard  to  displace  in  the  dead  level  of  a 
democracy,  that  every  man,  whatever  his  training,  is  equally 
fitted  for  the  highest  and  most  technical  service  the  state  car 
demand,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  transmute  the  politiciar 
into  the  statesman  is  a  popular  vote,  or  to  transmute  the  citizer 
into  the  jurist.  This  democratic  faith  has  been  re-enforced  bj 
two  other  misconceptions.  One  is  the  popular  view  that  a  law- 
yer's vocation  is  primarily  a  private  one,  and  that  the  sum  of  his 
duties  is  fidelity  to  his  client,  and  the  other,  that  curiously  per- 
sistent tradition  of  the  common  law,  that  the  citizen  invested  witt 
judicial  office  has  at  his  command  an  unfailing  and  infallible 
source  of  legal  wisdom.  We  find  it  hard  to  emancipate  our- 
selves from  the  notion  that  the  judge  pronounces  judgmenl 
according  to  law.  I  do  not  mean  that  is  the  usual  attitude  oi 
the  lawyer  (laughter),  but  it  is  the  attitude  of  the  community 
Now,  as  is  the  lawyer,  so  is  the  court  and  so  is  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  As  is  the  lawyer,  so  is  the  law.  Then,  shal 
we  submit  to  a  condition  of  affairs  under  which  the  law  dis- 
pensed from  our  courts  is,  as  it  has  too  often  been,  the  result  oi 
purely  empirical  training,  or,  in  many  cases,  of  no  training  at  all : 
Shall  Wisdom  sit  enthroned  in  the  judgment  seat  and  the  voice 
of  Wisdom  be  heard  in  the  judgments  of  the  courts?  We  hear 
much  of  the  declining  reverence  for  law,  and  lament  the  grow- 
ing lack  of  respect  for  the  administration  of  justice.  Perhaps 
we  have  a  little  exaggerated  these  sentiments,  but  in  the  troub- 
lous times  to  come  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men  can  nol 
stand  unless  it  be  bulwarked  on  every  hand  by  popular  faith  in 
the  laws  and  respect  for  their  administration.  And  how  is  this 
faith  to  be  restored  or  maintained?  By  investing  our  judges 
with  judicial  robes,  or  by  educating  them  and  our  bar  so  that 
we  shall  have  real  justice  in  the  seat  of  justice?     (Applause.) 
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Have  I  indicated  my  point  of  view :  that  our  legal  education 
is  wholly  insufficient  to  answer  the  high  purposes  to  which  the  bar 
of  this  country  is  called  ? 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  in  a  community  like  ours,  where 
every  lawyer  is  a  potential  advocate  at  least,  it  is  impossible  to 
educate  men  solely  for  advocacy  and  the  public  function  of  the 
bar.  It  may  be  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  necessary  to 
revert  to  that  older  practice  of  our  country,  which  is  maintained 
with  so  much  tenacity  in  England,  of  distinguishing  between 
the  private  and  public  functions  of  the  lawyer.  One  of  your 
most  distinguished  leaders  called  attention  this  afternoon  to  the 
fact  that  every  lawyer  performs  the  function  of  judge  in  advising 
his  client,  but  may  I  say  that  that  function  is  after  all  a  private 
one?  It  matters  only,  or  at  least  mainly,  to  the  client  whether 
the  advice  be  sound  or  unsound.  It  is  when  the  lawyer  appears 
before  the  bench  and  becomes  the  adviser  of  the  court  that  his 
public  function  appears,  and  upon  his  advice,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  will  not  only  justice  be  administered  in  that  particular 
case,  but  the  law  of  the  land  be  shaped  for  future  generations. 
And  so  some  day,  perhaps,  it  will  be  necessary  to  educate  one 
class  of  lawyers  for  private  business,  and,  on  a  different  scene 
and  in  a  different  spirit,  the  advocate  for  his  public  function. 

I  may  seem  to  be  talking  harshly,  but  you  have  made  me  so 
welcome  that  I  shall  speak  with  perfect  freedom.  I  believe  the 
vocation  of  the  advocate,  imposing  upon  him  serious  duties  of  a 
public  nature,  requires  not  only  sound  legal  principles,  but  also 
training  in  the  arts  and  sciences;  in  other  words,  I  believe  that 
every  lawyer  and  judge  should  have,  roughly  speaking,  what 
today  we  call  a  college  education,  as  a  basis  for  his  legal  studies ; 
because  the  nature  of  the  interests  which  are  coming  more  and 
more  in  our  complex  civilization  to  be  entrusted  to  the  lawyer, 
'requires  of  him  a  vision  behind  and  before,  and  he  should  be 
able  to  see  the  economic  and  industrial  consequences  of  acts  and 
events,  though  to  uneducated  men  they  may  be  meaningless. 
jOur  judges  are,  in  the  nature  of  our  system,  practically  the  lead- 
ers in  the  social  revolution  which  is  upon  us,  and  if  it  is  to  be 
wisely  guided,  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who  know  the 
forces  with  which  they  are  dealing. 
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One  word  more.  I  am  the  guest  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati—  a  city  university,  the  only  one,  I  believe,  in  this  country, 
if  not  in  the  world.  It  is  a  high  distinction.  We  hear  much 
criticism  in  these  days,  as  we  have  heard  ever  since  higher  edu- 
cation came  to  be  supported  by  public  taxation,  of  maintaining 
colleges,  and  even  high  schools,  out  of  the  public  fund.  Let  me 
say  that,  if  the  state  were  today  to  make  a  beginning  of  public  edu- 
cation, it  should  be  made  with  the  university  and  professional 
schools  rather  than  with  the  elementary.  For  what  is  needed  in 
a  democracy  is  not  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  should  be 
qualified  to  read  the  yellow  journals,  but  that  leaders  should  be 
made,  and  leadership  comes  only  out  of  training,  and  particularly 
of  the  training  our  colleges  and  universities  and  professional 
schools  furnish.     (Applause.) 

Believe  me,  gentlemen,  the  paramount  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  today  is  not  irrigation  nor  the  conservation  of  forest 
domains,  nor  the  Panama  Canal,  nor  a  great  navy,  nor  the  suc- 
cess of  the  policies  of  any  temporary  occupant  of  the  White 
House  (applause),  nor  even  —  and  here  I  trench  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  the  harsh  again  —  nor  even  the  election  of  an  Ohio  man 
to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  desirable  as  that  may  be 
(protests),  but  the  proper  training  of  the  profession  to  which 
has  been  committed  the  high  function  of  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  state.  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  time  is  coming, 
and  is  not  far  distant,  when  in  this  country,  as  now  on  the  conti- 
nent, the  fact  will  be  recognized  that  the  administration  of  justice 
is  an  affair  of  the  state.  Is  this  a  counsel  of  perfection?  If  so, 
then  I  have  come  to  the  proper  place  with  it.  Where  are  coun- 
sels of  perfection  to  be  nourished  if  not  in  our  universities?  Ox- 
ford has  been  called,  as  with  reproach,  "The  home  of  lost  causes/' 
Is  it  a  reproach  for  a  great  university  to  be  the  home  of  lost 
causes?  Does  it  not  depend  on  whether  the  causes  deserve  to 
be  lost?  Will  you  measure  the  success  or  influence  of  a  uni- 
versity with  your  commercial  tape  lines?  What  is  it  that  makes 
the  university  great?  Numbers?  Buildings?  Endowments? 
Or  is  it  the  causes  for  which  it  stands?  The  ideals  it  repre- 
sents? The  standards  of  public  service  which  she  holds  aloft? 
(Loud  and  long-continued  applause.) 
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The  Toastmaster  presented  the  Hon.  Edward  Terry  Sanford, 
Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  but  nominated 
and  confirmed  as  United  States  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Tennessee,  who  said  in  part: 

JUDGE  SANFORD:  Obiter  Dicta. 

The  first  opinion  I  express  without  reflection,  but  which  is 
deliberate,  and  I  will  stand  to  it,  is  the  appropriateness  of  meet- 
ing concerning  the  law  under  these  circumstances.  I  can  not  help 
thinking  of  the  historic  coincidences  connected  with  the  birth  of 
this  city,  laid  out  in  1789,  the  year,  as  all  of  us  remember,  when 
the  Constitution  went  into  effect,  and  when  was  passed  the  Judic- 
iary Act,  which  has  been  the  basis  of  the  jurisprudence  of 
America. 

I  have  been  struck  in  this  matter  by  the  large  percentage  of 
men  furnished  the  Department  of  Justice  by  Ohio  and  Cincinnati ; 
not  only  most  of  the  Presidents,  but  two  of  the  eight  Chief  Jus- 
tices, and  four  Attorneys-General,  Stanton,  Stanbery,  Alphonso 
Taft,  and  Judson  Harmon.     (Applause.)     And  out  of  eleven 
Solicitors-General  since  1870  you  have  furnished  three,  William 
H.  Taft,  Lawrence  Maxwell,  and  Judge  Richards.     (Applause.) 
So  I  am  struck  with  the  appropriateness  of  these  surroundings. 
The  thought  about  which  I  wish  to  speak  is  the  double  nature 
af  our  legal  system ;   its  continuity,  as  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  has 
expressed  it,  and  its  diversity.     It  is  a  constant  process  of  adap- 
tation, having  permanence  and  stability  upon  the  one  hand  and 
progress  and  adaptation  upon  the  other.     What  I  may  say  is 
perhaps  a  postscript  to  what  Dean  Ames  said,  a  corrollary  to 
lis  proposition,  the  gradual  adaptation  of  the  law  to  moral  ends. 
The  thought  I  had  in  mind  was  expressed  by  Sir  Frederick  Pol- 
ock  in  saying  that  the  law  is  the  sense  of  justice  taking  form  in 
peoples  and  races  —  very  close  to  the  adaptation  of  law  to  moral 
mds.     The  sense  of  justice  gradually  taking  form  is  the  pro- 
:ess  through  which  it  is  adapting  itself  to  the  life  and  growth  of 
he  society  it  governs. 

What  I  wish  to  speak  about  especially  tonight  is  the  way  in 
vhich,  through  legislative  processes  within  the  last  century, 
ince  this  city  was  laid  out  and  this  law  school  founded,  the  com- 
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mon  law  has  become  more  and  more  efficient  and  adapted  itself 
in  these  latter  days  to  moral  ends. 

In  England  and  this  country  a  great  change  has  come  about 
through  the  constant  struggle.  Upon  the  one  side  are  men  like 
Coke  and  Blackstone,  who  regarded  the  common  law  as  perfect, 
Blackstone  comparing  it  to  an  old  feudal  castle  erected  in  days 
of  chivalry,  but  fitted  for  modern  occupancy ;  its  magnificent 
embattled  walls,  venerable  but  useless,  and,  therefore,  neglected, 
but  the  interior  rooms  commodious  and  comfortable.  He  re- 
garded the  common  law  and  the  statute  law,  which  he  at  that  time 
so  superbly  condensed  and  stated,  as  almost  perfect. 

On  the  other  hand,  men  like  John  Stuart  Mill,  Bentham,  and 
Mclntyre,  and  Romilly,  seeing  no  help  for  the  old  system,  wanted 
a  new  one,  and  so,  within  the  life  of  this  city  and  law  school, 
there  have  been  many  illustrations  of  the  working  out,  through 
the  battling  forces,  the  conservatives  and  the  progressives,  of  the 
ultimate  adaptation  of  our  law  to  the  practical  ends  of  justice. 
The  most  signal  change  —  so  great  we  can  hardly  realize  it  today 
—  has  been  the  mitigation  in  the  severity  of  the  old  common  law 
on  its  criminal  side. 

We  can  hardly  realize  how  much  the  English  lav/  especially 
was  written  in  blood;  how  cruel  and  capricious  it  was;  how 
little  adapted  to  moral  ends ;  how  little  distinction  was  made 
between  crimes  and  criminals.  One  hundred  and  sixty  offenses 
had  been  made  felonies  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  Romilly 
declared  it  to  be  a  fact  that  there  were  two  hundred  crimes 
felonies  punishable  by  death,  including  begging  without  license, 
and  the  unpardonable  sin  of  poaching.  As  some  said  it  was 
better  to  kill  a  man  than  a  hare  in  England,  but  noble  souls  were 
fighting  against  this  wrong  until,  in  England,  as  here  now,  only 
four  or  five  crimes  are  punishable  by  death. 

A  man  was  either  killed,  whipped,  or  sent  to  the  penal  colo- 
nies, and  not  until  1776,  I  think,  was  the  first  effort  made  to 
provide  a  penitentiary.  Until  after  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  men  accused  of  felony  were  not  allowed  the  right  of 
defense  by  counsel,  and  it  was  almost  the  middle  of  the  century  be- 
fore, as  I  recall  it,  that  the  accused  man  secured  the  right  of  hav- 
ing his  counsel  defend  him.  So  great  was  the  conservatism  of  the 
English  Parliament  that  the  bill  to  allow  a  man  accused  of  treasor 
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o  have  counsel  to  defend  him  was  introduced  seven  times  before 
t  finally  passed. 

Of  course,  the  juries  did  not  intend  that  the  bloodthirstiness 
if  the  law  should  be  effective,  and  there  resulted  a  mitigation  of 
t  through  indulgence,  the  "pious  perjury"  of  the  jury,  and  also 
n  increased  consideration  of  technical  defenses,  that  men's  lives 
night  not  be  sacrificed  undeservedly.  And  then,  that  old  device, 
he  benefit  of  clergy,  by  which  the  man  that  could  read  could 
scape  the  death  penalty,  developed  until  it  was  the  habit  to  ask 
he  man  to  read  the  Fifty-First  Psalm,  the  first  verse,  beginning, 
Have  mercy  upon  me,  Oh,  Lord,"  and  every  man  learned  it  by 
leart,  not  knowing  when  he  might  have  need,  and  so  frequently 
iras  it  used  it  came  to  be  known  as  the  "neck"  Psalm. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  comes  almost  to  our  days,  and  we  are 
amiliar  with  it  from  literature,  but  as  late  as  1825  a  Parlia- 
nentary  commission  reported  that  in  the  previous  year  there  had 
•een  100,000  cases,  and  it  was  not  finally  abolished  in  England 
intil  1863. 

The  next  step,  and  a  very  modern  one,  is  the  homestead  law, 
letermining  that  a  man  may  not  be  deprived  of  his  utensils  and 
neans  of  making  a  livelihood. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  flower  of  ancient  chivalry  was  its 
.ttitude  toward  women,  and  the  perfume  of  that  attitude  still 
emains,  but  in  the  law  there  was  a  fiction  of  the  identity  of  the 
vroman  with  her  husband,  which  was  not  done  away  with  until 
Dng  past  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  this  country  and 
England  the  wife's  property  was  long  subject  to  the  debts  of  the 
usband,  until  that  ancient  injustice  was  swept  away  by  the 
ourse  of  legislation  in  the  last  century. 

One  of  the  greatest  changes  has  been  in  the  law  of  evidence, 
t  is  within  the  life  of  this  college  that  in  England  as  well  as 
lost  of  the  States  in  this  country,  disqualification  was  removed 
uom  testimony  which  interest  brought,  and  parties  to  civil  actions 
rere  allowed  to  testify ;  and  the  defendant  in  criminal  actions,  at 
is  own  request. 

And  then  the  changes  along  the  line  of  remedial  procedure, 
veeping  away  many  of  the  ancient  technicalities,  sweeping  away 
l  many  respects  the  learning  of  the  schools,  doing  away  with 
le  idea  in  pleading  that  the  form  of  statement  is  of  more  import- 
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ance  than  the  issue;  abolishing  in  many  respects  the  distinctio 
between  law  and  equity;  simplifying  procedure;  doing  ever} 
thing  to  bring  about  a  speedy  and  simple  reaching  of  the  issu 
and  the  determination  of  lawsuits  upon  their  merits ;  until,  as  or 
writer  has  said,  "Equity  today  is  the  highest  benefit  of  the  lav 
instead  of  being  its  arbitrary  mistress  as  in  days  of  yore." 

The  ways  in  which  the  law  must  conform  to  the  moral  ide 
is  not  yet  completed,  and  the  duty  of  bringing  this  about  resi 
in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  mainly  upon  the  lawyers 
because  it  will  be  found,  upon  historical  review,  that  conservath 
as  our  profession  is,  it  is  and  has  been  the  main  instrument  stril 
ing  aside  these  technicalities  and  injustices,  making  the  la' 
express  more  nearly  the  moral  ideas  of  the  race.  It  is  the  woi 
of  the  bar.  Conservative?  Yea.  And  progressive?  Yet 
fighting  manfully  for  liberty  and  justice. 

One  change  I  have  reserved  for  the  last,  made  by  the  greate: 
piece  of  legislation,  probably,  in  the  world's  history,  enacted  t 
the  American  people  when  they  adopted  this  Constitution  of  our 
To  construe  that  written  Constitution  was  provided  that  moi 
marvelous  of  the  innovations,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unite 
States,  which  should  be  the  arbiter  of  that  Constitution. 

So  I  close  with  a  reference  to  that  great  and  august  tribun; 
which,  without  fear  or  favor,  rest  or  halt,  prejudice  or  passioi 
administers  equal  and  exact  justice,  equally  jealous  of  the  rigl 
of  the  Nation,  the  State,  and  the  individual  citizen;  the  faithfi 
ministers  of  justice,  which  holds  in  one  hand  the  balanced  seal 
and  in  the  other  the  flaming  sword,  protecting  the  innocent  an 
punishing  the  guilty;  that  justice  whose  handmaid  is  trutl 
whose  child  is  liberty,  and  whose  tenant  peace;  of  which  it  hj 
been  said,  her  favorite  attitude  is  stooping  in  compassion  to  tr 
poor  and  unfortunate.     (Applause.) 


The   Toastmaster   introduced   the    Hon.   John   A.    Schaucl 
Chief  Justice  of  Ohio,  who  said  in  part: 

JUDGE  SCHAUCK:  The  Reviewing  Courts  of  Ohio. 

Our  judicial  system  perpetuates  the  theory  that  in  a  larg 
class  of  cases  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  if  issues  of  fa< 
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are,  in  the  first  instance,  determined  by  juries.  Whether  one 
believes  in  that  theory  or  not,  criticism  of  it  is  idle.  It  is  ap- 
proved by  the  common  judgment  of  the  people,  and  to  that  we 
are  anchored.  The  system  takes  note  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
courts  of  first  instance  it  is  inevitable  that  questions  of  importance 
must  often  be  determined  without  opportunity  for  careful  prepa- 
ration by  counsel  or  extended  consideration  by  the  court,  and 
always  without  comparison  of  views  among  those  who  are  per- 
sonally indifferent  to  the  result.  It  makes  ample  provision  for 
the  careful  reconsideration  of  all  questions  by  review  in  every 
case  in  courts  where  deliberation  is  always  practicable.  In  most 
of  them  two  such  reviews  are  provided,  and  it  is  now  practicable 
to  have  even  three  such  reviews  in  the  very  pettiest  of  cases. 
Rightly  viewed,  the  correct  judgment  in  a  complicated  case  is  not 
an  inspiration,  but  a  development.  The  process  of  development 
begins  in  the  court  of  first  instance  and  continues  to  the  end.  It 
is  advanced  by  every  argument  or  opinion,  whether  final  or  upon 
an  interlocutory  question.  In  record  or  brief  or  opinion,  every 
helpful  suggestion  is  borne  along  to  aid  in  the  final  determination 
of  the  controversy.  Since  there  could  be  no  confidence  in  a  judg- 
ment following  a  partial  view  of  a  case,  it  is  obvious  that  every- 
one who  in  brief  or  opinion  contributes  a  strong  presentation  of 
one  side  of  a  case,  the  wrong  side,  if  you  please,  is  an  important 
helper  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Despise  not  the  over- 
ruled opinion  nor  the  losing  brief.  In  accordance  with  this  view, 
generally  the  Supreme  Court  is  not,  and  it  should  not  be,  a 
court  of  original  investigation.  Occasional  attempts  by  its  mem- 
bers to  prosecute  investigations  beyond  the  briefs  of  counsel 
quite  generally  lead  to  the  conviction  that  the  members  of  the 
bar  of  the  State  perform  their  duties  carefully  and  intelligently. 
The  most  useful  and  helpful  duty  of  the  judges  of  the  reviewing 
courts  is  not  in  conducting  inquiry  to  ascertain  what  other  courts 
have  said  about  other  cases,  but  in  the  analysis  and  comparison 
of  views  which  in  the  opinions  of  the  courts  whose  judgments 
are  reviewed,  and  in  the  briefs  of  counsel,  have  contributed  to 
solution  of  the  case  to  be  determined.  Experience  in  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty  suggests  that  the  phrase  "the  uncertainties 
of  the  law"  is  not  so  significant  as  it  is  commonly  thought  to  be. 
The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  determination  of  cases  according 
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to  legal  principles  which  are  certain  and  generally  understood. 
If,  with  the  point  in  mind,  you  will  examine  your  own  briefs  and 
those  of  your  adversary,  with  opinions  of  the  different  courts 
whose  records  are  reviewed,  you  will  find  that  the  differences  are 
not  usually  respecting  the  soundness  of  any  legal  principle.  Much 
more  frequently  they  concern  the  significance  of  facts  and  differ- 
ences as  to  which  of  competing  principles  should  govern.  That, 
in  a  vast  majority  of  the  cases,  the  judgments  which  the  court 
of  Common  Pleas  renders  are  finally  affirmed,  should  be  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  every  lawyer.  It  should  contribute  much 
to  his  own  respect,  and  to  the  respect  of  his  clients  for  the  pro- 
fession which  he  is  pursuing. 

In  the  proper  conception  of  the  work  of  lawyers  we  are  co- 
laborers  in  the  same  general  undertaking,  to  see  that  personal 
and  property  rights  are  conserved  and  the  laws  faithfully  admin- 
istered. Due  appreciation  of  this  relation  should  not  only  con- 
tribute to  efficiency  of  effort,  but  to  the  constant  exercise  of 
charity.  It  will  not  be  thought  that  a  desire  to  avert  personal 
criticism  prompts  the  suggestion  that  the  lawyers  at  the  trial 
table  should  be  very  charitable  towards  the  lawyers  who  from 
the  bench  deliver  very  long  opinions.  Upon  this  subject  I  am 
sure  of  being  entirely  impartial,  for  I  have  often  urged  the 
authors  of  such  opinions  to  be  very  patient  with  the  authors  of 
interminable  briefs.  We  are  compelled  to  employ  our  owm 
methods  of  investigation,  consideration  and  statement,  and  it 
seems  to  be  pursuant  to  an  imperative  law  that  some  minds 
work  to  accretion  and  others  to  condensation. 

To  things  which  are  uniformly  associated  we  naturally  ascribe 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  so  with  strong  courts  anc 
strong  bars.  That  they  are  inseparable  is  attested  not  only  by 
our  observation,  but  by  all  study  of  the  development  of  juris- 
prudence. The  mind  lingers  with  interest  upon  two  periods  ii 
that  development,  each  of  about  thirty-five  years'  duration,  01 
meeting  a  demand  created  by  an  unprecedented  expansion  of  tl 
commerce  of  England,  the  other  laying  broadly,  and,  we  hoj 
enduringly,  the  foundations  of  constitutional  law,  according  tc' 
the  American  understanding  of  that  phrase.  In  those  period: 
two  courts,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  rose  to  heights  of  honor 
and  fame  seems  never  to  weary  of  repeating  the  names  of  theii 
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chief  justices.  But  the  close  student  of  those  periods  becomes 
interested  in  great  lawyers  as  well  as  great  judges,  and  surprise 
ceases  when  he  observes  that  strong  opinions  usually  follow 
strong  briefs.  With  those  who  appreciate  that  civilization  is 
enshrined  in  law,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  our  institutions 
depends  upon  the  learning  and  the  conservatism  which  comes 
from  learning  of  those  who  make  and  administer  the  laws, 
there  will  be  no  failure  of  interest  in  such  occasions  as  we  now 
celebrate.     (Applause.) 


The  next  response  was  by  the  Hon.  Horace  H.  Lurton,  Pre- 
siding Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Cir- 
cuit, and  was  in  part  as  follows : 

JUDGE  LURTON:  The  Place  of  the  Federal  Courts  in  Our  Judi- 
cial System. 

The  character  of  the  occasion  obviously  prevents  more  than 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  very  large  subject.  The  place  of  the 
Federal  Courts  in  our  judicial  system  is  unique,  in  view  of  our 
dual  system  of  government,  which  has  proven  itself  so  satisfac- 
tory in  its  adaptation  to  the  genius  of  the  American  people  that 
without  much  exaggeration  I  may  paraphrase  Sir  Isaac  Walton's 
saving  about  the  speckled  trout:  Doubtless  men  could  make  a 
better  government,  but  doubtless  men  never  have. 

But  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  into  believing  that  all  its 
most  important  characteristics  were  invented  by  the  framers  of 
our  Federal  Constitution.  The  distribution  of  the  great  powers 
of  government  between  the  separate  departments  was  not  new. 
Montesquieu  had  approved  that  plan,  and  the  theory  of  distribu- 
tion existed  under  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  when  our 
constitution-makers  set  themselves  to  work.  Neither  was  the 
division  of  the  legislative  branch  into  two  houses  a  new  idea. 
The  novelty  of  the  situation  grew  out  of  the  effort  to  create  a 
central  government  which  should  preserve  the  autonomy  of  the 
States,  and  thereby  home  rule  in  respect  to  all  which  most 
directly  relates  to  the  government  of  individuals,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  to  that  central  government  that  degree  and  scope 
of  power  which  was  essential  to  its  continued  existence. 
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The  people  of  the  original  thirteen  States  were  jealous  of 
State  power  and  prestige.  They  believed  that  in  the  State  gov- 
ernment lay  the  best  security  for  individual  liberty.  They  realiz- 
ed, upon  the  other  hand,  that  unless  the  union  of  the  States  was 
greatly  strengthened,  they  would  fall  apart  and  yield  to  European 
influence  and  finally  to  European  subjection.  The  original  con- 
struction work  for  which  we  may  claim  entire  credit  consists  in 
two  matters : 

First:  The  plan  or  scheme  by  which  there  was  a  delegation 
to  the  Federal  Government  of  many  of  those  great  powers  of 
nationality,  powers  most  visibly  characteristic  of  sovereign 
authority,  leaving  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  unimpaired  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  should  result  from  the  enumerated  granted 
powers;  and 

Second:  The  institution  of  a  judicial  system  whose  chief 
function  was  to  defend  and  enforce  the  limitations  imposed  by 
the  Constitution. 

Instruments  limiting  the  powers  of  government  were  not  un- 
known before  our  Constitution.  They  were,  however,  conces- 
sions made  by  power  absolute  residing  in  the  executive.  The 
American  idea  was  different.  Our  conception  is  based  upon 
the  fundamental  principle  that  a  constitution  is  an  act  of  legisla- 
tion by  the  people,  in  whom  only  does  absolute  power  reside.  By 
such  an  instrument  power  is  granted  and  defined,  and  a  power 
exercised  beyond  the  scope  of  those  granted  is  an  act  in  excess 
thereof,  and  so  void.  But  unless  there  resides  somewhere  a  power 
which  may  compare  the  act  claimed  to  be  in  excess  of  the  powers 
granted,  and  determine  its  validity  as  an  enforceable  law,  the 
limitations  imposed  upon  governments  by  constitutions  are  in 
vain.  The  experience  of  the  constitutional  governments  of  con- 
tinental Europe  proves  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  constitu- 
tional restraints  upon  legislative  powers,  when  their  interpreta- 
tion and  enforcement  is  subject  to  the  opinion  and  will  of  the 
legislative  body  itself.  Dicey,  in  his  work  upon  constitutional 
law,  says  that  the  limitations  of  the  French  Constitution  are  not 
rules  of  law  to  be  enforced,  but  only  axioms  dependent  upon  the 
mind  and  conscience  of  the  legislators  and  the  force  and  effect 
of  public  opinion.  The  courts  of  the  German  Empire  said  they 
could  not  declare  a  certain  law  of  Hamburg  void  which  was  ob- 
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noxious  to  a  constitutional  provision,  because  the  interpretation 
of  the  constitution  and  its  application  was  within  the  competency 
of  the  legislative  body,  and  it  was  not  for  the  courts  to  overturn 
what  had  received  legislative  approval. 

The  place  of  the  Federal  Courts  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  laws  made  thereunder,  is  not  that  of  either  the 
French  or  German  courts.  Their  unique  function  is  to  construe 
and  apply  the  constitution  to  every  act  professing  to  be  author- 
ized by  that  instrument,  and  to  determine,  when  there  is  a  con- 
flict, which  of  two  laws  is  valid  and  to  be  enforced.  Familiar  as 
is  this  function  to  American  lawyers,  for  the  same  power  is  ex- 
ercised by  State  courts  in  respect  of  State  law,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
a  power  not  exercised  by  any  of  the  courts  of  Europe.  Impor- 
tant as  it  is  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  constitutional 
limitations  under  our  several  State  governments,  it  is  vastly  more 
important  in  view  of  the  complex  character  of  our  dual  system 
of  Federal  and  State  governments.  From  the  beginning  it  de- 
fined the  limits  of  the  power  delegated,  from  those  reserved  by 
the  States,  and  is  the  single  constitutional  method  of  adjusting 
the  clashes  inevitably  arising  from  time  to  time  between  two 
sovereignties,  each  exercising  authority  over  the  same  territory. 
By  such  arbitration,  each  of  the  departments  of  government  can 
be  kept  within  its  legitimate  sphere,  and  contending  claims  of 
Nation  and  State  over  the  uncertain  line  which  divides  the  author- 
ity of  the  one  from  the  other  have  been  and  can  be  forever  ad- 
justed, and  constitutional  limitations  preserved  and  enforced,  as 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 


The  last  response  was  by  Mr.  J.  Chandler  Harper,  represent- 
ing the  alumni,  and  was  partly  as  follows : 

MK.  HARPEK:  The  Lawyer  as  a  Citizen. 

The  learned  professions  exist  for  social  service.  They  pre- 
serve and  apply  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  to  the  advancement  of 
society.  Money-making  is  not  their  objective.  We  all  agree  as 
to  what  should  be  thought  of  a  preacher  who  makes  salary  and 
social  position  the  chief  considerations  in  choosing  his  field  of 
labor,  of  a  physician  or  surgeon  who  would  abandon  or  neglect 
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a  charity  patient  for  a  great  fee,  or  of  a  teacher  who  withholds 
or  perverts  the  truth  to  save  his  job  or  increase  his  pay.  Can 
the  legal  profession  hold  its  place  among  the  learned  professions 
on  any  lower  plane  ? 

A  lawyer's  duty  to  the  state  is  not  discharged  by  merely  re- 
fraining from  acts  or  practices  detrimental  to  it.  The  lawyer 
should  be  an  active  and  efficient  agent  in  constructive  work. 
His  training  and  practice  bring  to  his  knowledge  many  injustices 
and  deficiencies  in  the  existing  laws  and  their  administration. 
Has  the  state  no  claim  on  him  to  disclose  these  things  and  labor 
for  improvement?  Surely  there  is  no  one  else  in  the  community 
upon  whom  society  has  a  greater  claim. 

We  are  conscious  of  a  breaking  down  of  the  criminal  law, 
especially  in  our  State  courts.  The  law's  delays  in  civil  cases  are 
an  intolerable  injustice.  Here  in  Ohio  hearings  may  be  had  in 
four  successive  courts.  While  business  processes  have  been 
enormously  accelerated  and  cheapened,  legal  procedure  has  gone 
in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  longer  drawn  out  and  more  ex- 
pensive, and  stubbornness  and  wealth  are  thus  given  an  undue 
advantage.  The  people's  courts  —  the  justice  and  police  courts 
—  are  often  breeders  of  anarchy  and  engender  contempt  for  the 
law  and  its  administration. 

Bar  associations  are  substantially  the  only  organized  effort 
of  the  legal  profession  to  exert  its  influence  for  improvement. 
Yet  the  membership  of  bar  associations  is  relatively  small,  and 
attendance  and  interest  smaller  still. 

There  are  hopeful  signs  of  an  awakening  sense  of  obligation. 
Instance  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation on  a  Code  of  Professional  Ethics.  The  requirements  for 
higher  education  and  better  preparation  to  secure  admission  to 
the  bar  mean  a  wider  and  fuller  realization  by  the  legal  profession 
of  its  obligation  to  society.  The  publicity  and  criticism  to  which 
bench  and  bar  are  being  subjected  will  be  wholesome.  As  recent 
disclosures  of  breaches  of  trust  will  tend  to  increase  the  sense  of 
obligation  in  all  men  and  secure  more  watchful  and  faithful 
directors  and  officers  of  corporations,  just  so  the  criticism  to 
which  the  legal  profession  has  been  subjected  and  the  self-exami- 
nation which  has  been  thereby  prompted  among  its  own  members, 
will  insure  a  larger  recognition  of  its  obligations  to  society. 
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We  are  proud  that  our  profession  has  furnished  a  Hughes,  a 
Folk,  a  Heney,  and  that  apostle  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  Judge 
Ben  Lindsey.  I  believe  that  it  will  furnish  an  increasingly  larger 
quota  of  such  public  servants. 

Opportunities  for  public  service  are,  however,  by  no  means 
limited  to  those  holding  official  position.  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis, 
a  lawyer  of  Boston,  affords  an  admirable  illustration.  Discover- 
ing the  injustice  to  the  poor  of  the  present  system  of  industrial 
insurance,  he  drafted  and  secured  the  enactment  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts statute,  providing  industrial  insurance  at  moderate  cost 
through  savings  banks.  He  helped  to  devise  that  system  now 
in  use  in  Boston,  whereby  a  premium  is  placed  on  the  efficient 
management  of  public  utilities,  by  allowing  increased  dividends 
for  decreased  cost  to  the  consumer.  He  has  been  active  and 
efficient  in  resisting  the  efforts  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  to  monopolize  the  entire  transportation  busi- 
ness, railroad,  traction,  and  steamship,  of  New  England.  And 
lately,  without  reward,  he  ably  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  the  case  of  Midler  vs.  Oregon,  in  which  a 
far-reaching  economic  victory  was  achieved  by  vindicating  the 
power  of  the  State  to  protect  women  from  harmful  occupations. 

To  the  graduates  of  this  year,  who  tonight  become  members 
of  our  alumni  association,  I  appeal  to  hold  ever  dear  their  obliga- 
tions as  citizens  and  thus  serve  their  country  and  honor  themselves 
and  their  Alma  Mater.     (Applause.) 


Commencement 


HE  Commencement  was  held  Saturday  evening,  begin- 
ning at  eight  o'clock,  in  Music  Hall,  five  honorary  de- 
grees and  137  earned  in  course  being  conferred,  and  the 
orator  being  Dr.  Frederick  Cheever  Shattuck,  of  Har- 
vard, Jackson  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine.  The  Acting 
President  of  the  Directors,  Dr.  Arch  I.  Carson,  in  the  absence  of 
the  President  of  the  University,  presided.  The  procession  com- 
prised the  candidates  for  degrees,  the  deans  and  faculties,  alum- 
ni, accredited  representatives  of  other  institutions,  the  Vice- 
Mayor,  representing  the  Mayor,  the  Directors  of  the  University, 
and  several  distinguished  guests,  all  of  whom  were  seated  on  the 
stage,  while  the  auditorium  was  occupied  by  2,000  other  friends. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

Processional,  Coronation  March Svendsen 

Invocation The  Reverend  William  McKibben 

Annual  Statement President  Charles  William  Dabney 

Music,   "Ave   Maria" Schubert 

Address  to  the  Candidates  for  Degrees, 

Frederick  Cheever  Shattuck,  Jackson  Professor  of 

Clinical  Medicine,  Harvard  University 

Music,  (a)  "Bridal  Procession" Grieg 

(b)  "Slavonic  Dance"  Dvorak 

Conferring  of  Degrees. 
Announcement  of  Honors  and  Prizes. 
Conferring  of  Honorary  Degrees. 

Benediction The  Reverend  George  A.  Thayer 

Recessional,  March  from  Feramors Rubinstein 


Dean  Whitcomb  read  the  President's  Statement. 
PRESIDENT  DABNEY:  Annual  Statement. 

To  these  distinguished  guests,  whose  presence  we  so  mucl 
appreciate,  and  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  friends  and  f( 
low  citizens,  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  annual  academic  festiv; 
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On  behalf  of  these  young  people  who  complete  their  courses 
today,  of  the  faculties  of  the  several  colleges  and  of  the  Directors 
of  the  University,  I  thank  you  for  the  encouragement  and  support 
you  have  given  us.  The  growing  interest  in  the  University  is 
the  most  significant  thing  in  its  recent  history,  and  means  much 
more  to  us,  we  assure  you,  than  the  material  support,  important 
though  it  is,  that  we  shall  review  here. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  occasion  is  the  presence  of  the 
first  graduates  of  the  College  for  Teachers,  so  recently  establish- 
ed, but  destined  to  do  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  education 
in  Cincinnati.  The  University  is  happy,  through  the  agency  of 
this  College,  to  contribute  its  share  to  the  development  of  our  re- 
organized and  reformed  system  of  schools.  It  is  itself  a  part 
of  this  system  and  hopes  always  to  maintain  vital  relations  with 
every  other  part.  The  growth  of  our  public  schools,  and  particu- 
larly the  building  of  two  great  new  high  schools,  certain  in  a 
few  years  to  double  the  number  of  students  seeking  entrance  to 
the  University,  will  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  enlarge  our 
colleges. 

Our  interesting  plan  of  educating  engineers,  which  has  be- 
come known  throughout  the  country  as  the  "Co-Operative 
Course,"  has  developed  during  the  year  in  the  most  encouraging 
fashion.  No  undertaking  in  education  has  attracted  so  much 
attention  or  received  such  universal  approval  as  has  this,  which 
was  devised  and  worked  out  by  the  Dean  of  our  College  of 
Engineering,  assisted  by  the  manufacturers  of  Cincinnati.  As 
the  name  indicates,  the  plan  can  be  used  only  where  there  is  the 
fullest  and  heartiest  co-operation  between  college  and  factory. 
But  the  prime  condition  for  its  success  is  in  the  relations  between 
the  college  and  all  the  local  interests,  relations  resulting  from  our 
unique  organization  as  a  city  university.  May  we  not  hope  that 
this  engineering  course  is  simply  a  beginning,  and  that  in  time 
we  shall  develop  many  similar  systems  of  co-operation  between 
the  University  and  other  industries  and  professions,  including 
young  women  as  well  as  men. 

Closely  related  to  this  plan  is  the  movement  for  the  extension 
to  all  our  citizens  of  the  influence  and  benefits  of  college  instruc- 
tion. One  expression  of  this  is  found  in  the  External  Courses, 
formally  inaugurated  last  year.     These  are  not  the  usual  exten- 
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sion,  or  club,  courses,  but  regular  University  courses,  given  in 
public  library,  and  school  buildings,  at  convenient  places  in  the 
community,  and  at  hours  agreeable  to  working  and  professional 
people.  A  course  of  University  Public  Lectures,  given  in  the 
auditorium  of  McMicken  Hall  on  alternate  weeks  throughout  the 
year,  was  also  so  well  attended  that  we  may  consider  it  another 
innovation  to  be  permanent. 

The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  our  Law  School  has  called 
attention  to  a  noble  institution,  the  successor  of  the  Cincinnati 
College,  chartered  in  1819  and  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  of  1833. 
Its  present  vitality  is  best  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  is  improving 
its  course  and  adding  to  its  faculty  constantly,  and,  with  the 
beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  its  century  of  history,  it  is 
entering  on  a  period  of  greater  usefulness  and  distinction,  per- 
fectly evident  to  everyone  that  knows  the  character  of  its  faculty 
and  students.  We  congratulate  it  today  upon  its  successes  and 
bid  it  Godspeed  for  the  future. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  University 
this  year  was  an  enactment  by  the  Legislature,  authorizing  the 
City  Council,  with  the  approval  of  the  Mayor,  to  issue  bonds  for 
the  completion  and  equipment  of  our  existing  buildings  or  the 
erection  of  new  ones.  Having  no  resources  from  which  to  make 
such  improvements,  the  University  has  for  some  time  needed  this 
legislation  greatly.  Hereafter,  whenever  the  University  needs  a 
new  building  or  any  new  equipment,  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
submit  an  ordinance  to  Council,  which  can  vote  any  amount  that 
may  be  necessary  at  any  time.  The  new  law  covers  all  the  col- 
leges and  departments  of  the  University,  and  will  thus  supply  in 
time  the  means  with  which  to  unify  the  physical  equipment  of  the 
several  colleges,  as  we  have  already  unified  the  organization.  It 
completes,  for  the  time  being,  the  legislation  required  for  the 
perfect  establishment  of  the  University. 

This  law  was  the  result  of  the  concerted  action  of  the  Direc- 
tors, the  Endowment  Fund  Association,  the  alumni  and  the  dele- 
gation from  Hamilton  County  in  the  Legislature.  To  all  these 
friends  we  desire  to  express  our  grateful  acknowledgments,  but 
especially  to  our  representatives  in  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
who  aided  us  in  perfecting  and  passing  this  act.     It  is  a  matter 
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of  the  sincerest  congratulation  that  in  the  whole  process  of  pre- 
paring and  enacting  it,  not  a  single  voice  was  lifted  against  it, 
but  everybody  worked  in  absolute  harmony.  When  we  present 
this  ordinance  for  University  improvements  to  Council,  as  we 
hope  to  at  an  early  time,  we  confidently  count  upon  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  all  our  friends  in  bringing  it  to  a  successful 
realization. 

It  is  encouraging  also  to  be  able  to  announce,  on  the  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  that  the  application  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati has  been  approved,  subject  only  to  the  formal  concurrence 
of  the  Mayor  and  the  Council  of  Cincinnati,  such  as  is  required 
in  the  case  of  all  publicly-supported  institutions,  before  they  may 
be  enrolled  among  the  universities  regularly  receiving  the  benefits 
of  the  Foundation  for  their  retiring  professors  and  officers.  This 
Foundation  had  previously  approved  the  standards  of  this  Uni- 
versity and  granted  retiring  allowances  to  three  eminent  pro- 
fessors who  had  served  it  long  and  faithfully.  Its  official  en- 
rollment was  delayed  only  until  the  policy  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Foundation,  with  regard  to  state  universities,  was 
finally  decided  by  Mr.  Carnegie's  generously  giving  a  large  ad- 
ditional endowment,  making  it  possible  to  enroll  fifty  or  sixty 
more  colleges.  Through  this  broad  and  patriotic  act,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  secures  the  permanent  right  to  share  in 
the  proceeds  of  this,  which  many  of  us  believe  to  be  the  most 
far-sighted  of  all  the  gifts  of  this  great  benefactor  of  science  and 
education. 

The  pride  of  the  University  is  its  Graduate  School,  established 
only  two  years  ago,  and  we  have  ample  cause  for  congratulation 
in  its  rapid  growth.  The  presence  of  ninety-eight  students, 
twenty-three  of  whom  receive  their  advanced  degrees  this  year, 
and  also  the  work  our  students  and  professors  have  done  in  the 
various  departments  of  literature  and  science,  deserve  especial 
notice. 

In  our  enthusiasm  for  service  to  the  city  through  its  schools 
and  its  industries,  let  us  not  forget  our  chief  duty :  to  make  each 
year  some  contribution  to  the  increase  and  improvement  of  the 
stock  of  human  knowledge.  We  understand  better  every  day 
that  all  improvements  in  life,  as  well  as  industry,  depend  upon 
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the  advancement  of  science  and  learning.  AH  human  progress 
rests,  in  fact,  upon  the  discoveries  already  made.  Because  they 
are  so  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  science,  advanced  studies 
and  research  are  liberally  endowed  by  all  civilized  peoples.  From 
public  funds  our  Nation  and  our  States  support  institutions  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  already  acquired  and  for  the 
training  of  men  and  women  for  public  service,  but  investigation 
and  higher  studies  always  have  been,  and  probably  always  must 
be,  supported  in  large  part  by  private  endowment.  Those,  who 
in  great  fortunes  harvest  the  results  of  discoveries  in  science, 
should  feel  it  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  privilege,  to  give  for  the 
support  of  institutions  where  men  devote  their  lives  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  knowledge. 


DR.  SHATTUCK:  Address  to  the  Candidates  for  Degrees. 

In  the  minds  of  too  many  of  our  people  a  "trust"  suggests 
soulless  corporate  greed,  a  rule-or-ruin  selfishness.  There  are 
some,  however,  who  realize  that  there  are  good  trusts  and  bad 
trusts  —  as  there  are  men  good  and  bad  —  and  even  that  an 
underlying  principle  of  all  trusts  is  beneficent,  waste-saving, 
promotive  of  efficiency.  Conspicuous  among  the  good  trusts, 
good  not  only  in  principle  but  in  action,  is  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  a  vigorous  institution  for  the  promotion  of  high  and 
public-spirited  aims,  formed  by  the  union  of  diverse,  though  some- 
times conflicting,  organizations. 

Our  written  National  Constitution,  monument  of  the  wisdom 
of  its  framers  that  it  is,  and  so  hedged  about  that  it  is,  and  is 
probably  becoming  more,  difficult  to  change,  though  still  subject 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Supreme  Court,  always  a  body  of 
living  men  of  their  time,  is  probably  a  lesson  of  conservatism, 
which  exerts  a  salutary  influence  upon  a  people  with  relatively 
little  respect  for  tradition,  but  an  almost  unlimited  confidence  in 
itself  and  its  future.  Times  change  and  we  must  change  with 
them  if  we  are  to  progress.  Methods  of  education  as  well  as  of 
business  which  are  suited  to  the  small  community,  isolated  among 
other  small  communities,  are  no  longer  applicable  to  the  large 
one,  connected  with  others  by  every  sort  of  rapid  communication. 
The  industrial  trust  generally  renders  service  whether  its  doing 
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so  enters  into  the  calculation  of  its  founders  or  not.  Can,  in- 
deed, it  prosper  in  the  long  run  unless  it  does?  No  reasonable 
person  should  begrudge  it  a  handsome  return  on  the  capital  and 
brains  which  are  its  prime  factors.  The  educational  trust  aims 
at  service  alone,  desires  no  money  return,  and  measures  its  suc- 
cess only  by  the  good  it  can  do  to  those,  who,  whether  closely  or 
remotely,  come  under  its  influence. 

The  importance  of  general  education  as  a  qualification  of 
citizenship,  and  as  promotive  of  the  public  as  well  as  the  private 
weal,  was  realized  earlier  in  this  than  in  the  monarchial,  trans- 
Atlantic  countries,  and  especially  by  those  who  settled  New 
England,  among  whom  was  a  sprinkling  of  college-bred  men. 
Primary,  and,  later,  also  secondary  education  was  provided,  with 
varieties  in  detail  by  each  town  or  similar  unit  of  government. 
Originally,  and  until  of  late  years,  provision  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation was  left  to  private  beneficence  and  management,  with  the 
encouragement,  and  sometimes  the  aid,  of  the  state.  We  now 
see,  especially  in  younger  States  of  the  West,  State  universities, 
constantly  growing  in  efficiency,  with  nominal  tuition  fees  and 
low  cost  of  living,  and  becoming  more  and  more  serious  com- 
petitors of  the  older  and  privately,  though  insufficiently,  endowed 
universities  of  the  East. 

The  City  of  Cincinnati  has  the  honor  —  a  unique  honor,  is  it 
lot,  among  cities? — of  having  its  own  University.  In  reading  the 
nost  interesting  history  of  the  University  the  question  arose 
;in  my  mind  whether  it  would  have  come  into  being  without  the 
existence  of  the  private  McMicken  bequest  as  a  center  of  crystal- 
lization. A  university  is  very  costly.  There  is  absolutely  no 
limit  to  the  funds  which  it  can  profitably  use.  There  are  other 
demands  upon  modern  municipalities  to  which  there  seem  to  be 
10  limits,  park  systems,  libraries,  playgrounds,  free  baths  and  so 
Dn.  The  pessimist  asks  himself  whether  the  ability  of  the  tax- 
payer to  pay  will  keep  pace  with  the  demands  on  him.  Also,  how 
long  men  will  think  it  worth  while  to  own  and  manage  property, 
one-quarter  to  one-half  of  the  income  of  which  is  taken  from 
:hem  for  public  purposes.  This  objectionable —  shall  I  say  "un- 
desirable?"—  citizen  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  some  of  our 
:ities  are  not  run  on  sound  business  principles,  to  hint  that  the 
dollar  which  goes  from  his  pocket  to  the  city  treasury  does  not 


always  yield  the  worth  of  a  dollar  to  the  city,  distrusting  a 
management  in  any  way  dependent  on  politics.  He  says,  too, 
that  national  politics  and  political  organizations  should  have  no 
place  in  the  government  of  cities ;  that  this  is  a  purely  business 
proposition,  differing  essentially  from  a  private  enterprise  only  in 
that  there  is  no  attempt  to  make  a  money  profit.  I  don't  doubt 
that  the  pessimist  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  life,  or  he  would  not 
exist.  Perhaps  he  acts  as  an  irritant  to  our  consciences  and 
prevents  us  from  being  quite  so  foolish  as  we  should  be  but  for 
his  cries  of  "Woe,  woe !"  However  this  may  be,  with  satisfaction 
to  us  and  discomfort  to  the  pessimist,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  three 
large  gifts  from  private  persons,  besides  many  smaller  ones,  have 
come  to  the  University  since  1890.  May  these  be  simply  the 
earnest  of  many  more  and  larger  similar  gifts  in  the  future.  Sen- 
timent counts  for  much  in  this  world  and  brings  forth  many  gifts 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  giver,  but  becomes  even  more  prolific  in 
bequests,  the  owner  having  no  further  personal  use  for  the 
money.  Without  having  read  the  will,  I  assume  that  the  Ropes 
bequest  rested  on  sentiment.  This  is  an  asset  of  the  University,  if 
we  can  use  the  language  of  the  street  with  reference  to  so  clois- 
tered an  ivy,  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  but  which  should  become 
ever  more  vigorous  with  age  as  its  roots  multiply  in  the  hearts 
of  an  ever-increasing  number  of  alumni,  their  friends  and  those 
who  wish  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship  of  wealth,  the 
acquisition  of  which  was  made  easier  by  the  free  institutions  of 
the  country. 

As  you  all  know,  the  universities  of  the  Old  World  comprised 
the  four  faculties  of  arts,  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  Does 
it  not  suggest  a  tendency  that  theology  with  you  gives  place  to 
engineering?  A  school  of  pure  theology  is  not  easy  of  main- 
tenance. My  own  university  has  a  school  of  undenominational 
theology,  which  enjoys  a  reasonable  endowment  coming  mainlv 
from  past  times.  There  is  room  for  more  than  the  fifty  students 
it  now  has,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  gradually  more  will  come 
to  supplement  the  training  begun  at  schools  practically  maintainec 
by  this  or  that  denomination. 

Permit  me  one  more  word  about  education  in  general.  T 
is  a  familiar  saying  that  "Knowledge  is  power,"  but  it  is  onl} 
one  of  many  powers,  and  perhaps  not  first.     Education  may  b< 
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said  to  have  three  main  ends,  the  formation  of  character,  the 
development  of  power,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Do 
not  we  Americans  often  too  greatly  emphasize  the  last?  It  is 
one  thing  to  store  the  mind,  another  thing  to  strengthen  it.  My 
friend,  Professor  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  holds,  as  I  understand, 
that  examinations  in  our  institutions  of  learning  are  too  often 
tests  of  knowledge  rather  than  of  power.  The  degree  represents 
the  passage  of  such  examinations,  perhaps  with  a  minimum  mark. 
A  minimum  can  never  be  high.  The  character  of  the  examina- 
tions is  such  that  they  can  be  "crammed"  for.  Is  "cramming" 
any  more  healthy  to  the  mind  than  it  is  to  the  liver  of  the  Strass- 
burg  goose  ?  The  man  who  is  trained  to  use  rather  than  to  store 
his  mind  may  not  know  so  much,  but  he  knows  how  to  learn  that 
which  he  may  wish  to  master.  He  is  no  specialist,  but  can  easily 
become  one  in  various  directions,  if  he  cares,  or  it  becomes  for 
his  interest  to  do  so.  He  who  has  learned  to  use  his  mind  can 
store  it  at  will  with  such  line  or  lines  of  goods  as  he  may  find 
useful.  Knowledge,  to  leave  the  metaphor,  thus  acquired  is  more 
likely  to  be  fruitful.  It  is  acquired  for  a  purpose  and  put  to  the 
test  of  use,  which  clarifies,  sifts  and  fixes  it.  The  preparation  of 
a  thesis  may  thus  be  a  better  form  of  an  examination  than  a 
series  of  questions  which  form  the  ordinary  paper. 

All  this  has  a  direct  bearing  on  a  question  which  is  more  and 
more  being  forced  upon  university  faculties,  the  question  namely 
of  requirements  for  admission  to  professional  schools.  The 
country  needs  a  higher  grade  of  professional  men  rather  than 
more  of  them,  and  the  tendency  is  becoming  more  and  more 
marked  to  exact  higher  requirements  in  the  way  of  preliminary 
education  for  those  entering  professional  study,  in  some  univer- 
sities even  the  possession  of  the  A.  B.  degree  or  its  equivalent. 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  watch  this  experiment,  but  have 
not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  reach  a  final  conclusion  with  regard  to  it. 
The  best  men  are  no  better  than  they  were  before.  Most  of  the 
worst  are  eliminated  instead  of  dropping  out  during  or  dragging 
along  through  the  course,  and  meantime  more  or  less  holding 
back  their  betters.  The  average  product  is  probably  higher,  but 
I  regret  the  loss  of  some  men  who  more  than  made  up  for  the 
lack  of  early  training  through  strength  of  character,  and  intelli- 
gence stimulated  by  intensity  of  purpose.     I  have  in  mind  such 
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men  who  went  through  the  professional  school  without  distinc- 
tion, but  whose  work  since  has  been  of  high  grade.  It  is  always 
the  man  behind  his  calling  as  it  is  "the  man  behind  the  gun"  who 
is  vital,  and  it  is  vitality  which  counts  in  the  long  run.  Those  of 
you  who  have  just  taken  the  A.  B.  degree  will,  I  trust,  apply 
these  last  brief  suggestions  to  yourselves  if  haply  they  contain  any 
truth  which  you  can  use.  A  university  degree  is  mainly  a  certifi- 
cate that  certain  studies  for  a  certain  period  of  time  have  been 
not  discreditably  pursued.  Its  value  lies  in  the  use  which  you 
make  of  it  and  in  that  only.  If  a  college  course  teaches  nothing 
else,  it  should  impart  some  idea  of  the  range  and  limits  of  human 
knowledge,  train  the  mind  to  work  at  command,  point  out  what 
are  the  tools  of  accomplishment,  where  they  are  to  be  found,  how 
they  may  be  profitably  used.  Some  of  you  will  go  into  profes- 
sions, some  into  business.  All  alike  should  be  the  better,  broader, 
happier  in  your  several  callings  from  having  pursued  liberal 
studies.  Intensity  is  good;  so  also  is  breadth,  but  a  happy 
blending  of  the  two  is  far  better  than  a  disproportionate  develop- 
ment of  either  one  or  the  other.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  us 
and  to  the  world  what  we  shall  be  at  forty  than  what  we  are  at 
five  and  twenty,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  college  course  to 
lay  foundations  on  which  later  life  may  build  safely  and  nobly, 
structures  alike  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  serviceable  to  man. 
Every  graduate  of  a  college  or  university  has  been  an  object  of 
charity,  and  should  feel  the  obligation  at  least  to  let  his  light  so 
shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  his  good  works  and  glorify  his 
Alma  Mater.  That  is  the  return  which  is  within  the  power  of 
all,  the  least  and  at  the  same  time  the  highest.  Should  superfluity 
also  come  to  you,  share  it  with  your  Alma  Mater.  If  you  are 
worthy  children  you  give  yourselves,  whatever  line  of  activity 
you  may  follow,  and  to  some  extent  whether  you  will  or  no. 

To  you,  graduates  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  I  speak 
with  peculiar  diffidence  as  a  layman  of  laymen.  So  marvelously 
has  your  profession  grown  in  scope  that  your  college,  like  the 
old  university,  has  its  four  faculties,  so  to  speak.  You  specialize 
almost  from  the  outset  of  your  professional  studies.  Electrical 
engineering  is  an  infant  in  years,  a  very  Hercules  in  power.  How 
soon  will  the  demand  for  aerial  engineering  lead  to  a  special 
course  and  degree?    We  are  living  today  on  the  stored-up  sun's 
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rays  of  past  ages,  and  I,  for  one,  look  forward  with  no  dread  to 
the  exhaustion  of  coal,  mineral,  oil  and  gas  with  which  our 
children's  children  are  threatened.  Long  before  that  exhaustion 
comes  some  means  will  be  found  for  storing  and  utilizing,  as 
sources  of  power,  the  winds,  the  tides  or  the  existent  sun's  rays, 
of  which  enormous  forces  we  make  such  scant  use  at  present. 
What  other  applications  of  power,  or  of  new  forms  of  power  as 
yet  undreamed  of  by  most  of  us,  are  destined  to  appear?  I  well 
remember  in  college  how  Professor  Joseph  Lovering  showed  us 
that  electricity  could  be  made  to  do  work,  but,  as  he  said  in 
substance,  only  at  absolutely  prohibitive  expense.  There  is  a 
stimulus,  an  excitement,  in  being  a  member  of  a  profession  of 
enormous  and  rapid  actual,  of  unlimited  potential,  growth.  The 
basis  of  your  life  work  is  mathematics,  exact  science.  Elements 
of  uncertainty  are  involved  in  the  liability  of  humanity  to  err. 
Even  if  your  calculations  are  unerring,  their  embodiment  may  be 
vitiated  in  construction,  possibly  by  an  unavoidable,  more  often  by 
an  avoidable,  cause;  neglect,  whether  careless  or  wilful,  result- 
ing in  equally  dire  consequences.  Even  if  plan  and  construction 
are  perfect,  the  operation  of  the  product  is  entrusted  to  a  human 
being,  a  fact  which  must  tend  to  keep  you  awake  nights  now  and 
then.  The  power  to  judge  men,  to  lead  them  to  put  forth  their 
best,  is  no  small  factor  in  the  successful  application  of  any  science, 
but  especially,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  that  which  you  are  under- 
taking. The  influence  which  the  father  exerts  on  the  son  lies 
more  in  what  the  father  is  and  does,  than  in  what  he  says,  and 
I  can  not  but  believe  that  the  root  of  your  influence  on  those  who 
will  be  your  subordinates  is  the  same. 

No  one  interested  in  education  can  fail  to  watch  closely  the 

results  of  the  Co-Operative  Course,  in  which  the  University  of 

Cincinnati  is  a  pioneer.     The  blend  of  theory  and  practice  is 

attractive,  and  the  weekly  change  from  one  to  the  other  may 

'  well  prove  to  be  more  healthful  to  the  brain  cells  than  a  more 

;  continuous  use  of  the  same  set.     The  economic  advantages  offered 

:  to  the  student  and  the  college  are  patent.     Until  it  is  possible  to 

I  compare  the  place  taken  by  graduates  under  this  new  system  when 

they  are  forty  with  that  taken  by  those  who  follow  the  older 

methods,  here  and  elsewhere,  at  the  same  age,  it  would  not  seem 

possible  to  pass  final  judgment  upon  the  new  departure.     While 
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I  recognize  that  the  training  of  engineers  and  of  physicians  is 
far  from  being  identical,  there  is  much  in  common.  In  both  cases 
the  training  aims  to  fit  students  to  apply  natural  science,  in  the 
one  case  to  organic  materials  and  to  forces  which  can  be  largely 
weighed,  measured  and  controlled;  in  the  other  case  to  living 
organisms  with  all  the  uncertainties  and  complexities  which 
life  brings  with  it.  Until  recent  times  in  this  country  the  physi- 
cian got  his  practical  training  mainly  under  a  practitioner  and  his 
theory  from  a  course  of  lectures  in  a  medical  school.  The  school 
now  provides  both  the  basic  and  the  practical,  and  yet  there  are 
few  men  who  are  fitted  to  go  out  into  practice  without  supple- 
menting their  degree  by  the  residence  of  a  year  or  more  in  a 
hospital,  where  they  can  try  out  and  add  to  their  knowledge  in 
close  contact  with  the  sick  and  under  Professor  Responsibility, 
that  great  teacher.  The  medical  student  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  machine  shop,  the  hospital,  until  the  middle  or  end  of  his 
second  year.  Moreover,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  tendency  in 
law  schools  is  distinctly  to  emphasize  principles  of  law,  the  prac- 
tical application  of  which  falls  into  what  may  be  called  post- 
graduate study  in  a  law  office.  This  must  be  so,  as  the  statute 
law  varies  in  different  States.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  a 
university  degree  of  any  kind  merely  marks  the  transition  from 
one  sort  of  pupilage  to  another.  When  a  man  ceases  to  learn  his 
usefulness  is  about  at  an  end.  J 

The  modern  law  school  seems  to  me  to  offer  perhaps  the  best 
training  to  be  had.  We  should  all  be  the  better  for  at  least  a 
year  in  a  law  school,  whatever  be  our  real  life's  work.  In  our 
best  schools  the  training  is  distinctly  aimed  primarily  at  power. 
From  the  broad  avenue  of  law  lead  off  many  highways  to  public 
life,  to  this  or  that  business.  Law  differs  from  engineering  or 
medicine  in  that  training  for  the  two  latter  rarely  fits  for  any- 
thing else.  I  have  heard  an  eminent  member  of  the  bar  speak 
of  law  as  the  epitomized  common  sense  of  the  ages,  the  resultanl 
of  man's  experience.  The  law  rests  largely  on  authority,  attach- 
ing weight  to  past  decisions.  Therein  it  seems  to  me  at  some 
disadvantage  with  the  natural  sciences,  which  nowadays  care  but 
little  for  the  opinion  of  this,  that  or  the  other  man,  but  demanc 
the  fact,  the  truth,  no  matter  whom  it  hits  or  whither  it  leads 
Although   lawyers   are   so  numerous  and  so  influential  in  ou: 
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legislative  bodies,  they  do  not  seem  to  correct  as  much  as  they 
might  the  too-prevalent  notion  that  everything  can  be  regulated 
by  law.  Do  they  withstand  public  clamor  for  unwise  legislation 
as  much  as  they  ought?  I  do  not  presume  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, though  I  presume  to  ask  it.  We  all  recognize  the  fact  that 
countless  bills  are  introduced  which  never  come  to  serious  con- 
sideration, even  by  committees  J  many,  doubtless,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  unwise.  That  a  fertile  source  of  litigation  is  the 
careless  drafting  of  bills  will  not,  I  take  it,  be  disputed.  The 
meaning  is  often  so  ambiguous  that  its  interpretation  helps  to  keep 
the  courts  behind  in  their  work.  In  a  recent  address,  your  distin- 
guished Professor  of  Law,  now  on  leave,  leave  which  you  will 
doubtless  extend  through  his  coming  presidential  term,  dwelt 
upon  the  needless  delay  and  expense  of  the  law.  It  is  not 
enough  that  justice  should  be  blind;  she  should  also  be  speedy, 
and  within  reach  of  the  slender  purse,  which  is  now  at  a  disad- 
vantage save  in  jury  suits  for  personal  injury  against  a  corpora- 
tion or  the  rich  man.  To  some  ignorant  laymen,  the  criminal  law 
seems  cunningly  devised  to  protect  the  criminal  against  society, 
which  is  not  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  innocent  men,  but  which 
would  like  to  see  the  rich  punished  as  severely  and  speedily  as  the 
poor  lawbreaker,  and  to  see  some  proper  limitation  put  on  the 
right  of  appeal.  The  poor  lawbreaker,  if  the  crime  of  which  he 
is  accused  be  unusually  heinous  and  thus  acquires  notoriety, 
stands  a  better  chance  of  getting  off,  as  it  becomes  worth  the 
while  of  some  lawyer  to  fight  the  case  to  the  bitter  end. 

Of  late  years  corporations  and  the  scale  on  which  business  is 
transacted  have  become  so  enormous  that  it  is  possible  to  reap 
great  profits  from  evasion  of  the  law.  Is  it  not  fair  to  criticise 
the  apparent  ease  with  which  over-ambitious,  or  unscrupulous 
business  men  secure  the  services  of  very  eminent  members  of  the 
bar  to  show  them  how  they  may,  with  impunity,  carry  out  pur- 
poses which  are  unfair,  if  not  actually  illegal?  No  doubt  far 
oftener  lawyers  exert  a  powerful  and  even  successful  influence 
against  designs  of  the  kind.  These,  like  most  other  good  deeds, 
are  done  quietly  and  attract  no  attention.  A  stranger  coming 
from  another  world,  a  Martian,  if  you  will,  and  reading  our  daily 
press  would  be  likely  to  echo  the  words  which  the  Psalmist  puts 
into  the  heart  of  the  fool:     "There  is  none  that  doeth  good." 
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We,  in  dyspeptic,  and  hence  foolish,  moments,  forget  that  the 
great  majority  of  people,  the  great  silent  majority,  are  leading 
dutiful  lives,  not  so  very  rarely  heroic  in  some  respects.  Before 
we  condemn  others,  we  should  at  least  consider  the  temptations, 
and  bear  in  mind  the  remark  attributed  to  the  Protestant  minister 
as  he  saw  a  criminal  pass  to  his  punishment :  "But  for  the  grace 
of  God,  there  goes  John  Bradford."  Thanks  to  the  same  grace 
of  God,  there  is  no  similar  temptation  to  which  leaders  in  the 
medical  profession  are  subjected.  While  still  in  a  critical  vein 
I  must  bewail  the  unholy  alliance  between  some  lawyers  and 
some  doctors  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting,  with  the  utmost 
impartiality,  both  sides  in  cases  of  personal  injury.  For  this  I 
fear  there  is  no  remedy,  save  a  gradually  growing  force  of  public 
opinion  as  the  stench  of  such  alliance  becomes  ever  more  rank.  I 
may  be  wrong,  the  layman  is  apt  to  be  so  when  he  goes  off  his 
own  ground,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  lawyers  are  slower  to 
reform  law  than  the  doctors  to  reform  medicine,  which  has  made 
more  progress  in  the  past  fifty  years  than  in  all  previous  recorded 
time.  I  can  not  think  this  inertia  due  entirely  to  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  involved.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  any  such 
revolutionary  influences  could  come  to  law,  as  anaesthesia  and 
bacteriology  have  been  to  medicine.  The  tendency  of  the  law  is 
toward  conservatism,  and  the  law  is  to  be  obeyed,  bad  though  it 
may  be,  until  it  is  bettered.  The  sufferer  under  a  bad  law  may 
not  exhibit  as  much  Christian  resignation  as  the  lawyer  or  judge 
who  upholds  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  law. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  American 
Bar  Association  is  at  work  upon  a  code  of  professional  ethics, 
and  hopes  to  make  it  applicable  to  the  country  at  large. 

Pray  do  not  think  that  because  I  have  touched  upon  some 
weaknesses  of  the  law  I  do  not  appreciate  its  greatness  and 
realize  what  it  has  done  for  us.  I  am  speaking  to  you  young 
men  with  stomach  for  the  fight  for  right,  even  with  beasts  at 
Ephesus. 

You,  my  younger  brothers  in  the  profession  of  medicine,  have 
your  work  cut  out  for  you  and  must  fight  the  good  fight  with 
yourselves  as  well  as  with  the  powers  of  ignorance,  sloth  and  evil 
outside  of  yourselves,  enlisted  as  you  peculiarly  are,  under  the 
banner  of  truth.     Medicine  is  growing  daily  in  stature  and  in 
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favor  with  God  and  man.  The  individual  is  still  with  us,  and 
will  always  remain  with  us,  appealing  for  such  care  or  alleviation 
as  we  may  haply  afford  him.  Kindly  human  sympathy  may  be 
all  we  can  give,  but  that  we  can  always  give  and  it  may  be  much. 

But  we  are  almost  daily  learning  more  and  more  how  to  fulfill 
our  highest  function,  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  I  know  of  no 
other  profession  the  constant  aim  of  which  is  self-annihilation. 
A  great  danger  to  physicians  lies  in  the  relative  isolation  inherent 
in  their  calling,  especially  in  sparsely-settled  districts.  The  doctor 
makes  his  daily  rounds,  meeting  only  those  who  defer  to  his 
opinion,  and  is  thus  more  liable  to  become  opinionated  and  sensi- 
tive than  the  lawyer,  who,  in  court,  enters  into  open  combat  with 
his  peer  and  whose  case  is  settled  one  way  or  the  other,  some- 
thing as  is  that  of  the  operating  surgeon.  Attendance  on  and  an 
active  part  in  medical  meetings  is  the  best  external  corrective  for 
this  danger.  Further  prevention  may  be  had  in  association  with 
men  of  other  callings  on  health  and  school  boards,  and  also  along 
more  purely  social  lines.  But  the  chief  preventive  must  come 
from  within  by  the  stern  repression  of  any  tendency  we  may  have 
to  jealousy  or  uncharitableness.  Medicine  has  other  drawbacks 
and  dangers,  all  of  which  I  may  not  recognize.  I  am  sure  you 
will  pardon  me  for  not  wishing  to  dwell  upon  them  here.  He  is 
an  unworthy  member  of  a  profession  who  does  not  put  his  own 
before  all  others,  as  a  man  does  his  wife.  A  large  element  of 
happiness  in  this  world  lies  in  abundant  work  on  a  congenial 
subject  offering  unlimited  capacity  for  growth  and  usefulness. 
From  this  point  of  view  medicine  is  surely  not  the  least  of  the 
professions. 

Among  other  things  which  have  struck  me  in  such  printed 
matter  about  your  university  as  has  been  at  my  disposal  is  the 
fact  that  both  the  law  and  medical  schools  seem  to  be  self-sup- 
porting. A  law  school  is  not  necessarily  costly  to  maintain.  It 
has  only  one  laboratory,  its  library.  Most  of  the  teaching  can  be 
given  as  well  to  large  as  to  small  classes,  and  a  large  teaching 
staff  is  not,  therefore,  needful.  It  may  thus  be  possible  to  pay 
all  expenses  from  students'  fees  and  have  enough  left  over  to 
provide  compensation  for  the  teachers.  Modern  medical  educa- 
tion is,  however,  the  most  expensive  there  is,  becoming  ever  and 
necessarily  more  so  with  the  growing  prominence  of  laboratory 
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work,  the  incompatibility  between  teaching  the  basic  branches  of 
medicine  and  the  carrying  out  of  private  practice,  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  lecture  to  the  large  class  to  section  work,  and  the 
multiplication  of  teachers  thus  involved.  Is  it  fair,  is  it  wise,  to 
expect  physicians,  who  do  not  in  their  daily  lives  lack  opportunity 
to  do  unpaid  work,  to  teach  for  nothing?  If  medical  teaching 
involved  only  the  class  work  with  the  students,  as  was  formerly 
the  case,  the  demand  on  the  time  of  the  teachers  would  be  more 
easily  met.  But  the  rapid  and  enormous  growth  of  medicine 
inevitably  involves  change  and  modification  in  methods,  the  think- 
ing out  and  the  introduction  of  which  is  far  from  being  automatic. 
Only  those  who  are  immediately  concerned  can  fully  realize  what 
the  demands  on  a  progressive  medical  faculty  are. 

A  perfect  world  would  not  be  an  interesting  place  for  an  im- 
perfect human  being.  Life  here  is  a  struggle  against  evil  within 
and  without,  and  we  can  all  be  victorious  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
measure.  Is  there  not  help  for  us  in  Kipling's  L'Envoi  to  the 
Seven  Seas,  of  which  I  venture  to  quote  the  last  verse? 

"And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and  only  the  Master  shall  blame; 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no  one  shall  work  for  fame; 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and  each,  in  his  separate  star, 
Shall  draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  It  for  the  God  of  Things  as  They  Are!" 

Something  of  this  spirit  can  animate  and  govern  us  in  this 
life,  but  it  is  work  which  tells  and  is  essential  to  success,  various' 
in  kind,  and  the  money  kind  is  not  at  the  top  of  the  scale. 

To  you,  members  of  the  graduating  classes  of  the  University, 
I  wish  Godspeed.  And  to  you,  Mr.  President,  as  the  head  of 
the  University,  I  express  the  deep  gratitude  I  feel  for  the  un-j 
merited  honor  you  have  done  me  in  admitting  me  to  sonship  in  a 
university  young  and  lusty  as  an  eagle.  May  she  go  from 
strength  to  strength,  vigorous,  and  proudly  become  the  mothei 
and  grandmother  of  other  lusty  young  educational  eagles. 
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Conferring  of  Degrees 


Dean  Whitcomb,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  recommended  the  following  candidates,  and  the 
Acting  President  conferred  on  them  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts: 


Bachelors  of  Arts. 


Madolin  Adler, 
Emma  Andriessen, 
Anna  Ethel  Becker, 
Erick  Frank  Bergmann, 
Howard  Landis  Bevis, 
Joel  Blau, 

Edna  Mary  Butterworth, 
Orin  Clark  Clement, 
Frances  O.  Cravens, 
Ralph  Cummins, 
Ella  Davis, 
Amy  Helen  Ferris, 
Anna  May  Gauche, 
Siegfried  Geismar, 
Elizabeth  Gertrude  Ginn, 
Ida  Sarah  Glazer, 
Louis  Daniel  Gross, 
Edward  Hatterschide, 
Mabel  Emma  Hawke, 
Alma  Earle  Haymaker, 
Rebecca  Hopkins, 
Jessie  Ireland, 
Emanuel  Jacubowitz, 
Almira  Jewett, 
John  Walter  Jordan, 
Frances  Kohnky, 


May  Kutchbauch, 
Lea  Blanche  Lanz, 
Louis  Aryan  Lurie, 
Elsie  Meyer, 
Edith  Grace  Morrison, 
Ralph  Edward  Oesper, 
Kate  Presocia  Perin, 
Viola  Estelle  Pfaff, 
Elsa  Elizabeth  Pfaffinger, 
Jessie  Phipps, 
John  Jermain  Porter, 
Estella  Luella  Rendigs, 
Edward  G.  Rieman, 
Augusta  Louise  Roos, 
Florence  Emma  Root, 
Regina  Claire  Rothschild, 
Florence  Katherine  Schaaf, 
Thomas  Kirby  Schmuck, 
Rose  Sterrett  Sherwood, 
Lauretta  Quarry  Shorten, 
Grace  Florence  Spiegel, 
Robert  Alms  Taylor, 
Elinor  Campbell  Wilson, 
Isaac  Meyer  Wise, 
Mabel  Marie  Witzenbacher. 


Dean  Schneider,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  sev- 
eral respective  degrees,  which  were  conferred : 

Civil  Engineer. 
Charles  Edward  Ashcraft,  James  Gallagher, 

Norman  Butler  Conway,  Walter  Henry, 

David  G.  DeVore,  Harry  Shields  Robinson, 

Godfrey  Albert  Doeller,  Herman  S.   Schick. 

Frank  Fremont  Fisher, 

Mechanical  Engineer. 
Harold  Wakelam  T.  Collins,  Cleveland  Peter  Sticksel. 

Chemical  Engineer. 
August  Biederman,  Jr.,  Bernard  E.  Schaar. 

Electrical  Engineer. 
Erwin  Felix  Bahlman,  Louis  Germain  Rinninsland, 

Louis  Brand,  Milton  Henry  Wagner. 

Carl  George  Buchanan, 
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Dean  Rogers,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Law, 
recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Laws,  which  was  conferred : 

Bachelors  of  Laws. 


Oscar  Adolphus  Berman, 
Horace  Robert  Bonser, 
Edward  Charles  Hauer, 
Louis  Ray  Hicks, 
Ralph  Herbert  Inott, 
Thomas  Turner  Justis,  Jr. 
Sidney  Grover  Kusworm, 
Roy  Garstang    Lamberton, 
Michael  Minges, 
Shuler  J.  McCormick, 


Alphonse  Jacob  Pater, 
Burt  Rabbitts, 
D.  Walter  Rogers, 
Linmur  Scamman, 
George  Schelhorn, 
Abraham  Wilbur  Schulman, 
William  Ault  Stark, 
Percy  A.  Thompson, 
John  F.  Wohlgemuth. 


Dean  Forchheimer,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of 
Medicine,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  which  was  conferred : 

Doctors  of  Medicine. 


Arlington  Ailes, 
Edward  Dunaway  Allgaier, 
Elber  Robert  Brubaker, 
Ott  Casey, 

Sophia  Bertha  Dauch, 
J.  Fred  DeCourcy, 
Charles  Augustus  Donnelly, 
Racheed  Latoof  Fakhry, 
Thomas  James  Glenn, 
Franklin  Clarence  Heffner, 
Charles  Elliotte  Howard, 
William  Harry  Hull, 
Aziz  Ibraheem, 


Saweerus  Ibrahim, 
Arthur  John  Light, 
Frazer  F.  Monroe, 
Robert  Daniel  Mussey, 
Adam  Edward  Schlanser, 
George  Herman  Schomaker, 
Joseph  Hughes  Shaw, 
Arthur  Silver, 
William  Thomas  Stewart, 
Emil  M.  Strasser, 
Erra  Delafield  Stump, 
William  Saunderson  Yeager. 
Nelson  Paul  Yeardley. 


Dean  Harry,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School, 
recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  which  was  conferred: 


Masters  of  Arts. 


Frank  Washington  Ballou, 
Cora  May  Box, 
Annette  Frances  Braun, 
Carolyn  Ormsby  Burns, 
Earl  Francis  Colborn, 
Marie  Paula  Dickore, 
Jean  Olive  Heck, 
Nathan  Tovio  Isaacs, 
Arthur  Tames  Kinsella, 
Louis  Joseph  Kopald, 
Maud  Maddux, 
Jacob  Mielziner, 


Charles  Louis  Ottermann, 
Leon  Denning  Peaslee, 
Louis  Wendlin  Sauer, 
Albert  Schwartz, 
Benjamin  Herman  Siehl, 
Charles   F.   Siehl, 
Jacob  Singer, 
Nelson  Asbury  Walker, 
Elifelet  Asbury  Watkins. 
Winifred  Paul  Webber, 
Horace  Joseph  Wolf. 
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Announcement  of  Honors 

College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  Comegys  Scholarship  of  fifty  dollars  was  awarded  to 
Pocahontas  Woodson  Dodds,  the  McMicken  Honorary  Scholar- 
ships to  the  following  Seniors :  Isabelle  Juliet  Levi,  Elizabeth 
Cabell  Carrington,  Laura  Louise  Schroerlucke,  Louis  Selbert, 
and  Florence  Louise  Farbach ;  the  Thorns  Honorary  Scholarships 
to  the  following  Juniors:  E.  Lucy  Braun,  Archibald  Bernstein, 
Mamie  Keller,  Janet  Beggs  Braun,  Edith  Springer  Hoffheimer, 
and  Schachne  Isaacs,  and  the  following  Sophomores :  Louise 
Gorden  Stevenson,  Ruth  Clara  Renner,  Hulda  Francesca  Pirman, 
Mary  Warnking,  Edith  Mae  Sherrod,  and  Doris  Augusta  Bingel. 
The  Jones  Oratorical  Prize  of  forty  dollars  was  won  by  Louis  D. 
Gross,  and  the  second  prize  of  twenty  dollars  by  Emanuel 
Jacubowitz. 

College  of  Law. 

The  Faculty  prize  of  seventy-five  dollars  for  the  highest 
average  of  grades  for  the  complete  course  was  awarded  to  Oscar 
A.  Berman,  and  the  second  prize  of  fifty  dollars  to  Michael  Min- 
ges ;  the  Faculty  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars 
for  the  best  record  during  the  second  year  to  John  Dineen ;  the 
Richard  H.  Wald  Prize,  a  subscription  to  the  Cincinnati  Law 
Library,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  Nathan  T.  Isaacs ; 
the  John  R.  Sayler  Prizes  of  fifty  dollars  each  for  the  best  essay 
on  "Evidence,"  to  Harris  F.  Shaw,  on  "Bills  and  Notes,"  to 
Oscar  A.  Berman,  and  on  "Property,"  to  John  Dineen. 

College  of  Medicine. 

The  Faculty  Prize,  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  was  awarded  to  Robert  D.  Mussey;  honorable  mention, 
J.  T.  Glenn  and  Arthur  J.  Light.  The  successful  competitors  for 
places  as  resident  physicians  in  hospitals  were  as  follows:  Cin- 
:innati  Hospital,  Robert  D.  Mussey,  Frazer  F.  Monroe,  Arthur 
I.  Light,  Adam  E.  Schlanser,  Joseph  Hughes  Shaw,  Edward  D. 
Allgaier,  Charles  E.  Howard,  Arthur  Silver  and  Emil  Strasser; 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  T.  J.  Glenn,  Erra  D.  Stump,  Ott  Casey 
and  F.  C.  Heffner;  Christ  Hospital,  N.  P.  Yeardley;  Jewish 
Hospital,  William  T.  Stewart,  Arlington  Ailes,  William  Hull  and 
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C.  A.  Donnelly;  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  George  H.  Schomaker; 
German  Deaconess  Hospital,  William  S.  Yeager;  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  General  Hospital,  J.  F.  DeCourcey. 

Graduate  School. 

The  following  fellowships  for  1908-9  were  announced:  Co- 
lonial Dames  Fellow  in  Ohio  Valley  History,  Edgar  Chew 
Sweeney;  Hanna  Fellow  in  Physics,  Robert  E.  Clyde  Gowdy 
(reappointment). 

Honorary  Degrees 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on 
five  gentlemen  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  useful  careers. 
They  were  presented  separately,  each  by  a  different  dean,  and 
while  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Directors  invested  the  candidate 
with  the  symbolic  hood,  the  acting  President  conferred  the  degree 
in  the  name  of  the  University  and  with  its  best  wishes,  all  being 
heartily  applauded. 

EDWARD  TERRY  SANFORD. 

Dean  Rogers  presented  Judge  Sanford  in  the  following 
manner : 

Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  in  this  University  one  already  trusted  and  honor- 
ed by  the  men  of  his  native  hills  and  the  leaders  of  his  country; 
Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Tennessee  and  Master  of  Arts  and  Bachelor 
of  Laws  of  Harvard;  long  a  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, elected  by  his  legal  colleagues  to  high  offices  in  their 
associations;  a  true  scholar,  more  than  able  in  interpreting  law, 
a  patriotic  citizen ;  now  Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  the  nomination  of  the  President  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  about  to  sit  on  the  Federal  bench  —  Judge  foi 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  Districts  of  Tennessee.  I  present  Ed- 
ward Terry  Sanford. 
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FREDERICK  CHEEVEK  SHATTUCK, 

Dean  Forchheimer  presented  Dr.  Shattuck  in  these  words : 
Mr.  President: 

In  behalf  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  the  College  of 
Medicine  of  this  University,  I  present  Frederick  Cheever 
Shattuck  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  is  Bachelor 
and  Master  of  Arts  of  Harvard  and  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  son  and 
grandson  of  physicians  and  physician  himself ;  first  a  practitioner, 
then  teacher,  now  Jackson  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in 
Harvard  and  elect  among  men  of  medicine  as  teacher,  author, 
and  consultant;  beloved  of  his  patients,  his  students,  and  his 
colleagues;  able  in  consultation  because  of  his  broad  science  and 
his  deep  human  sympathy.  He  may  say,  "Homo  sum;  humani 
nihil  a  me  alienum  putoT 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  KIRCH WEY, 

Dean  Burris  commended  Dean  Kirchwey  thus : 
Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you,  and  of  asking  you  to 
admit  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  George  Washington 
Kirchwey,  distinguished  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law  and  Kent 
; Professor  of  Law  in  Columbia  University;  sometime  Professor 
of  Law,  Union  University,  and  Dean  of  the  Albany  Law  School ; 
several  years  eminent  advocate  at  the  bar  of  the  Empire  State; 
learned  lecturer,  author,  editor  and  contributor  in  the  field  of  his 
profession;  speaking  and  writing  as  one  having  authority;  bril- 
liant leader  in  the  promotion  of  legal  education  and  honored  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Jurisprudence,  International 
Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  as  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Law  Schools. 

JAMES  BAKPv  AMES, 

Dean  Whitcomb,  presenting  Dean  Ames,  said : 
Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati  a  worthy  disciple  of 
Irnerius,  a  teacher    of  law  in  the  foremost    school  of    law  in 
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America ;  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Harvard,  1868 ;  Master  of  Arts  of 
Harvard,  1871;  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  1872; 
instructor  in  Harvard  College,  professor  of  Law  since  1877 ;  Dean 
of  Harvard  Law  School  since  1895;  author  of  many  works  on 
legal  subjects;  LL.  D.,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1898 ;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1899  ; 
Northwestern  University,  1903;  Williams  College  and  Harvard 
University,  1904.  Crowned  with  academic  honors,  and  of  all 
honors  worthy,  I  present  to  you  James  Barr  Ames. 

WILLIAM  PERRY  ROGERS, 

Dean  Harry  said: 
Mr.  President  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
a  citizen  of  Cincinnati:  author  of  various  articles  in  the  journals 
of  jurisprudence  and  the  Cyclopedia  of  Law  and  procedure,  a 
public  speaker  of  distinction,  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  of  Laws  of 
the  University  of  Indiana,  once  Professor  and  then  Dean  of  its 
law  school  and  sometime  president  of  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schools;  seeker  of  peace  between  just  nations  and  pleader 
for  civic  righteousness ;  Dean  now  of  the  Cincinnati  Law  School, 
whose  seventy-fifth  anniversary  we  celebrate — William  Perry 
Rogers. 
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Phi  Beta  Kappa  Day 

JHE  annual  public  meeting  and  banquet  of  Delta  Chapter 
of  Ohio,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Tuesday  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning, was  distinguished  by  the  participation  of  the  Rev- 
erend Washington  Gladden,  Pastor  of  the  Broad  Street 
Congregational  Church  of  Columbus.  The  following  members 
of  the  class  of  1908  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  because  of 
high  scholarship,  were  made  members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa:  Rose 
Sterrett  Sherwood,  Ralph  Cummins,  Emma  Andriessen,  Kate 
Presocia  Perin,  Grace  Florence  Spiegel,  Louis  Aryah  Lurie  and 
Thomas  Kirby  Schmuck.  The  chapter  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  Oscar  W.  Kuhn ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Joseph  H.  Shaw  and  E.  Antoinette  Ely;  Treasurer, 
Robert  E.  Clyde  Gowdy ;   Secretary,  Lelia  A.  Garvin. 

Dr.  Gladden's  address  was  the  only  event  of  the  public  meet- 
ing, in  the  auditorium  of  McMicken  Hall,  and  which  was  atten- 
ded by  several  hundred  persons.  Responses  to  toasts  at  the  ban- 
quet were  as  follows:  "Our  Guest,"  Washington  Gladden; 
'Freedom  in  the  University,"  Charles  William  Dabney;  "The 
A.natomy  of  Good  Cheer,"  Charles  E.  Walton;  "The  Professor 
md  the  Student,"  Merrick  Whitcomb ;  "Woman's  Sphere,"  Lucy 
M.  Lambdin;  "The  Comforts  of  Literature,"  Walter  A.  DeCamp; 
'Youth's  Ideals,"  Joseph  H.  Shaw. 

DR.  GLADDEN:  Where  Are  We  in  Democracy? 

The  substance  of  this  address,  briefly,  was  as  follows : 
The  democratic  principle  is  prevalent  throughout  the  world, 
ind  even  in  the  most  despotic  nations  seems  to  be  advancing ;  but 
Tiany  people  are  wondering  whether  or  not  in  America,  apparently 
;he  most  democratic  of  countries,  democracy  is  not  breaking  down 
ind  proving  a  failure.  True  democracy  renders  to  each  man 
iberty,  justice  and  equality,  and  ideally,  every  man  should  have 
i  share  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  his  community; 
ike  the  town  meetings  of  New  England ;  yet,  in  the  more  complex 
ife  of  today  this  ideal  democracy  is  impossible,  the  questions  of 
government  being  too  technical  and  of  too  great  magnitude  for 
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the  ordinary  citizen,  who,  therefore,  delegates  his  power  to  repre- 
sentatives. These  representatives  must  be  held  strictly  accountable. 

Americans  have  granted  to  corporations  great  privileges,  in- 
cluding immensely  valuable  franchises,  without  exacting  adequate 
returns  to  communities.  American  voters  have  placed  duty  to 
party  above  everything,  and  the  needs  of  the  Nation  have  been 
sacrificed  through  this  devotion,  while  party  leaders,  trying  to 
perpetuate  their  control  and  greedy  to  enrich  themselves  and  their 
chief  adherents,  have  betrayed  communities  to  mercenary  despots. 
Many  people  believe  that  this  is  the  day  of  bosses  in  America  and 
consequently  the  beginning  of  the  end ;  but  really  this  view  indi- 
cates an  awakening.  Things  are  probably  no  worse  than  they 
have  been  for  twenty  years,  but  popular  knowledge  of  these 
abuses  is  being  superseded  by  the  destruction  of  popular  indiffer- 
ence and  we  have  at  last  the  popular  conscience.  Two  or  three 
things  are  certain,  and  among  them  are  that  legislation  is  bound 
to  put  an  end  to  the  wrong,  and  political  parties  must  submit  to 
the  popular  will. 

The  success  of  democracy  depends  upon  the  strength  and 
development  of  local  communities,  and  every  one  should  be  per- 
mitted to  rule  itself  and  develop  in  its  own  way  according  to  its 
own  ideas.  Any  city  or  village  can  govern  itself  better  than  a 
legislature  can,  sooner  or  later,  at  any  rate,  and  the  intelligence 
and  patriotism  of  citizens  grows  with  responsibility. 

Dr.  Gladden  advocated  better  primary  election  laws,  the  refer- 
endum, and  the  recall,  and  urged  on  all  citizens  the  recognition 
of  their  political  responsibility.  He  believed  that  the  ultimate 
power  rests  in  individuals  and  that  the  foundation  of  all  democracy 
is  in  religion,  saying  that  all  our  great  men  from  Washington  to 
Roosevelt,  had  recognized  that  brotherhood  of  man  is  the  direct 
gift  of  the  Diety. 
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Reunion  of  Medical  Alumni 


■^pSHE  annual  reunion  of  the  alumni  of  the  Medical  College 
i  of  Ohio  (College  of  Medicine  of  the  University,)  held 
|    Friday  evening  in  the  Business  Men's  Club,  was  in  the 


form  of  a  banquet  and  153  attended.  Dr.  E.  O.  Smith 
cted  as  toastmaster,  the  responses  being  as  follows:  "Medical 
itudent  Days  of  the  Past,"  Dr.  Robert  D.  Mussey ;  "The  Present 
ledical  College  of  Ohio,"  Dr.  H.  J.  Whitacre;  "A  Freak  Diog- 
astician,"  Dr.  John  H.  Landis ;  "The  Future  Medical  College  of 
)hio,"  Dr.  S.  P.  Kramer;  "A  Lawyer's  View  of  the  Doctor," 
le  Honorable  John  Galvin;  "The  Personal  Equation,"  Dr.  E. 
V.  Mitchell;    "The  Country  Doctor,"  Dr.  William  Gillespie. 

Class  Day  and  Class  Play 

•j^psaHE  seniors  of  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Engineer- 
I  ing,  according  to  custom,  presented  a  play,  Wednesday 
|    evening;    but  instead  of  a  classic,  like  all  their  prede- 


3^  cessors,  they  gave  a  modern  piece,  Oscar  Wilde's  "The 
mportance  of  Being  Earnest."  Mr.  Benjamin  Carlton  Van 
Vrye,  Instructor  in  English  and  Public  Speaking,  was  director 
nd  the  cast  of  characters  was  as  follows : 

John  Worthing,  J.  P Robert  A.  Taylor 

Algernon  Moncrieff Herman  Schick 

Rev.  Canon  Chasuble,  D.  D Louis  D.  Gross 

Merriman  (butler) Albert  Doeller 

Lane  (man  servant) Ralph  Cummins 

Miss   Prism Regina   Rothschild 

Lady  Bracknell Viola  Pfaff 

Gwendolen  Fairfax Florence  Schaaf 

Cecily  Cardew Lea  Lanz 

The  program  of  class  day,  Friday  morning,  began  with  the 
nging  of  the  Varsity  song  by  all.  Mr.  Bernard  C.  Bowen, 
resident  of  the  class,  delivered  the  salutatory ;  Miss  Stella  Ren- 
igs,  the  class  history ;  Miss  Almira  Jewett,  the  poem ;  Miss  Ella 
Wilson,  the  prophecy,  and  Mr.  Dave  DeVore,  the  class  will, 
ollowing  the  ways  of  all  classes,  the  seniors  burned  their  note- 
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books  and  planted  an  ivy,  presenting  the  historic  spade,  which  is 
always  employed  in  such  ceremonies,  to  their  successors,  the 
juniors.  Mr.  Howard  Bevis  delivered  the  presentation  address 
and  Mr.  Morris  Lazaron  responded,  the  sarcasm,  warnings,  wit 
and  good  wishes  of  both  orators  being  awesomely  and  mightily 
applauded.  Mr.  Louis  D.  Gross  spoke  the  valedictory,  which 
was  in  part  as  follows : 

MR.  GROSS:  Valedictory. 

But  at  the  moment  of  parting  there  need  be  no  recollection 
of  regret.  We  are  to  become  members  of  a  civic  community,  to 
be  part  and  parcel  of  the  very  life  of  the  nation.  And  herein 
lies  our  opportunity.  If  a  college  education  counts  for  anything, 
it  means  the  training  of  the  complete  man  and  the  complete 
woman,  equipped  with  all  the  means  to  face  the  broad  and  vital 
issues  of  life  and  to  combat  all  the  disintegrating  influences  that 
tend  to  lower  and  degrade  humanity. 

Our  text-books  we  are  about  to  consign  to  the  flames.  We 
have  now  to  realize  that  to  live  means  to  act,  to  serve  and  be 
useful.  For  is  it  enough  to  work  for  bread,  to  serve  our  mater- 
ial appetites,  to  be  of  benefit  to  ourselves  only?  What  shall 
we  do  with  the  mind,  intellect,  divine  reason,  which  distinguishes 
us  from  brute  creation?  What  shall  we  do  as  men  and  women 
possessed  of  the  highest  gift  in  the  power  of  man,  the  gift  of 
learning,  which  we  can  either  honor  or  degrade  by  our  con- 
duct as  members  of  a  community  of  men  and  women?  If  our 
learning  is  to  be  mere  pleasurable  pastime,  it  is  idle  and  useless. 
The  modern  philosophy  champions  the  dictum  that  values  are 
determined  by  their  usefulness,  which  is  not  necessarily  a  doc- 
trine of  selfish  utilitarianism;  but  it  pleads  for  the  collective 
good  of  man.  Our  activities  as  men  and  women  of  culture  and 
education  need  only  to  be  directed  in  the  proper  channels  and 
their  usefulness  will  inevitably  follow. 

As  we  have  been  blessed  with  special  privileges,  so  are  we 
bound  to  fulfill  special  duties.  The  work  that  awaits  us  in  the 
larger  spheres  of  life  demands  a  wealth  of  patience  and  zeal. 
As  men  and  women  of  enlightenment,  rather  than  of  learning 
as  possessors  of  freedom,  in  the  loftier  sense,  the  freedom  oi 
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truth,  ours  is  the  task  of  regenerating  and  uplifting  the  institu- 
tions of  society,  of  closing  the  gap  that  separates  the  ideal  from 
the  real. 

The  labor  of  upliftment  clamors  for  workers.  There  are  the 
gloomy  tents  of  the  poor,  who  suffer  privation  and  disease,  the 
sloughs  of  civic  sin  and  corruption,  and  the  questions  of  national 
significance,  and  in  all,  the  college  man  and  woman  are  of  pre- 
eminent importance. 

We  have  a  precious  legacy,  the  legacy  of  the  broader  culture, 
the  liberal  point  of  view.  The  modern  college  man  must  be, 
above  all,  democratic.  Learning  has  been  emancipated  from  sect 
and  class.  To  abrogate  sectional  distinction,  to  know  the  truth 
and  impart  the  knowledge  of  it,  to  spread  abroad  culture,  to  strike 
away  the  lines  that  separate  men,  to  live  the  life  of  fulness  — 
that  is  the  duty  of  the  college  graduate. 

We  of  the  Class  of  1908  are  fortunate  in  having  received  our 
preparation  for  a  complete  life  at  an  institution  unique  among 
centers  of  learning,  powerful  in  its  influence  for  democracy,  un- 
assailable in  its  defense  of  the  highest  ideals,  bright  with  possi- 
bilities for  the  future  —  a  municipal  university.  Here  we  have 
laid  the  solid  foundation  for  the  life  of  fullness  and  completeness. 
It  deserves  our  love  and  unflagging  attachment.  In  spite  of  the 
nore  ponderous  prestige  of  other  schools,  this  is  our  University, 
Dur  Alma  Mater,  and  loyalty  to  it  must  be  our  first  concern.  We 
depart  from  old  McMicken  with  none  but  the  noblest  motives, 
and  in  its  cause  we  pledge  ourselves  to  labor. 
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COMMENCEMENT 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI. 

The  Thirty-first  Annual  Commencement  of  the  University  of 

Cincinnati  was  held  on  Saturday  morning,  June  5th,  at  ten  o'clock, 

it  Music  Hall,  when  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  degrees  and  twenty- 

wo  teachers'  diplomas   were  conferred.     The  orator  of  the  day 

\^as  Philander  P.  Claxton,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the 

Tniversity  of  Tennessee.     The  academic  procession  consisted  of 

he  candidates  for  degrees,  the  deans  and  faculties,  the  alumni,  the 

Ice-Mayor,   representing  the   Mayor,   and   the   Directors   of   the 

University.    A  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  filled  the  auditorium. 

v  distinctive  feature  of  this  Commencement  was  the  addition  of 

le  Miami  Medical  College  as  a  department  of  the  University,  its 

acuity  taking  their  places  with  the  members  of  the  other  faculties 

f  the  University  and   the  degree  of  Doctor   of  Medicine  being 

onferred  on  its  graduating  class  by  the  President  of  the  University. 

his  was  in  accordance  with  an  arrangement  made  between  the 

niversity  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Miami  Medical  College  on  March 

.  1909,  by  which  the  latter  college  became  an  integral  part  of 

le  University  and  was  united  with  the  College  of  Medicine  of  the 

niversity  (the  Medical  College  of  Ohio).    The  union  has  resulted 

i  the  establishment  of  the  Ohio-Miami   Medical   College  of  the 

niversity  of  Cincinnati,  which  will  open  in  September,  1909,  as 

le  medical  department  of  the  University. 


ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

Processional  March,  "Queen  of  Sheba" Gounod 

Invocation The  Rev.  Charles  Sumner  Brown 

Annual  Statement President  Charles  Wm.  Dabney 

Address  to  Candidates  for  Degrees, 

Philander  P.  Claxton,  Litt.  D., 

Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Tennessee 

"Kamenoi-Ostrow" Rubenstein 

Conferring  of  Degrees The  Deans  of  the  Colleges 

Intermezzo,  "Naila" Delibes 

Presentation  of  Teachers'  Diplomas  .  The  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers 
Announcement  of  Honors  and  Prizes  ....  The  Deans  of  the  Colleges 
Benediction The  Right  Rev.  Boyd  Vincent 

Recessional  March Mendelssohn 

On  account  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  distinguished  speaker's 
father,  a  slight  change  was  made  in  the  order  of  the  program  by 
having  Professor  Claxton's  address  to  the  graduates  precede  the 
President's  annual  report,  immediately  after  which  the  speaker  was 
compelled  to  leave. 

President  Dabney  read  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  the  latter  commended  the  request  made  by  the 
University  for  a  bond  issue  for  improving  and  enlarging  the 
institution.     It  was  as  follows: 


"The  White  House, 

"Washington 

June  4,  1909 
"My  dear  Dr.  Dabney: 

"I  understand  that  the  question  is  now  on  as  to  whether  the  Univer: 
shall  be  benefited  in  the  great  work  which  it  has  been  doing  by  a  bon 
issue  of  a  million  dollars  from  the  city,  in  order  that  the  high  standard  c 
the  University  may  be  maintained,  especially  in  engineering.  The  people  C 
Cincinnati  feel  an  intense  interest  in  its  encouragement,  and,  as  a  citizen, 
am  glad  to  testify  to  my  sympathy  with  you  and  my  hope  in  its  success. 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"WM.  H.  TAFT." 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Henry  Melville  Curtis,  seconded  by  Bishop 
/incent,  the  audience,  after  hearing  the  President's  letter,  adopted 
i  resolution  directing  the  President  of  the  University  to  send  the 
ollowing  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Executive : 

To  the  President, 

"Washington,  D.  C. 
"By  direction  of  3  000  of  your  fellow  citizens,  forming  the  entire  assem- 
•lage  at  the  Commencement  exercises  of  the  University  today,  I  send  you 
leartiest  thanks  for  your  encouraging  letter  in  support  of  the  movement  to 
>uild  up  the  University.  Accept  also  my  personal  acknowledgment  of  your 
indness. 

"CHARLES  WM.  DABNEY, 
"President  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.'" 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   ANNUAL  STATEMENT. 

On  behalf  of  these  young  scholars — about  to  become  teachers, 
engineers,  attorneys-at-law,  and  physicians — we  bid  you  all,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  guests  and  fellow  citizens,  a  hearty  welcome  to  our 
annual  Commencement.  The  year  closing  today  will  be  known  in 
our  history  as  the  year  of  the  completion  of  the  union  of  Cincinnati's 
institutions.  All  the  city's  schools  of  higher  and  professional 
training  have  now  been  brought  into  our  University.  The  union] 
of  the  medical  colleges,  consummated  this  year,  was  the  latest  fl 
in  this  process,  which  has  produced  a  complete  University  with  al 
the  historic  faculties. 

As  the  great  event  of  the  year  is  the  coming  of  the  Miam 
College   into    the   University,    so  the   interesting   feature   of   thii 
occasion  is  the  presence  here  of  the  faculty  and  the  graduates  o 
that  College,  whom  we  cordially  welcome  to  this  platform  and  t< 
the  University.     With  her  loyal  students  and  her  noble  army  o 
alumni,  we  invite  the  Miami  College  to  be  henceforth  one  with  u 
in  everything  pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  science  and  educa 
tion.     This  union,  brought  about  as  it  was  by  the  public-spirite 
and  patriotic  action  of  the  gentlemen  of  both  the  medical  college: 
involving  much  self-abnegation  and  sacrifice,  is  in  itself  a  guarante 
of  harmonious  effort  and  therefore  splendid  success  for  the  ne^ 
College,  to  be  opened  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  September,  nex 
as  the  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College  of  the  University  of  Cincinnat 
To  all  those  who  contributed  of  their  labors  and  of  their  means  t 
the   establishment   of   the   new    College,   we   return   our    heartie 
thanks.     Believing  that  this  union  and  the  founding  of  this  ne 
College  will  be  recognized  in  the  future  as  an  epoch-making  evei 
in  the  history  of  education  in  Cincinnati,  it  is  proposed  to  have 
special  celebration  of  that  event  on  University  Day,  next  Novembe 
For  this    reason   we   shall   limit   ourselves,   at   this   time,   to  th 
announcement  and  this  deeply  felt,  though  brief,  welcome  to  the 
gentlemen. 
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While  the  process  of  uniting  the  different  colleges  has  been 
oing  on  in  our  University  sphere,  a  larger  and  equally  important 
evelopment  has  been  taking  place  in  the  greater  sphere  of  the 
ity's  schools.  The  correlation  of  the  high  schools  with  the  several 
ofleges  of  the  University  has  now  been  perfected,  and,  through 
le  Teachers'  College,  effective  working  relations  have  been  estab- 
shed  between  the  common  schools  and  the  University,  with  the 
esult  that  Cincinnati  has  now  a  unified  system  of  education 
nequaled  in  this  country  and  not  surpassed  abroad.  From  the 
indergarten,  up  through  the  elementary  and  intermediate  schools, 
le  high  schools  and  colleges,  the  professional  and  graduate  schools, 
ur  system  of  city  institutions  is  well  knit  together.  It  is  fitting, 
lerefore,  that  on  this  occasion  we  should  celebrate  the  completion 
f  the  University  and  the  unity  of  our  system  of  schools..  As  the 
rator  of  the  day,  we  are  fortunate  and  happy  in  having  the  great 
ader  in  educational  development  and  correlation  in  the  South. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  large  success  in  all  the  colleges.     In 

lie  College  of  Liberal  Arts  the  students  numbered   802 ;  in  the 

ollege  for  Teachers,  222  ;  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  191 ;  and 

i  the  Graduate   School,   101.     After   eliminating   duplicates  and 

punting  the  students  of  the  Colleges  of  Law  and  Medicine  and 

filiated  departments,  the  total  number  enrolled  in  the  University 

iring  the  year  is  1394.     Besides  these,  406  persons  registered  in 

le  External  classes,  and  1109  in  the  Ropes  Lectures  in  Compara- 

ve  Literature  inaugurated  this  session.     After  eliminating  dupli- 

lites  from  these,  we  find  that  1384  persons,  in  addition  to  regulc 

udents,  received  systematic  instruction  from  the  University.    The 

diversity  is  indeed  proud  to  have  assisted,  in  different  ways  during 

e  year,  in  the  education  of  nearly  2800  persons. 

The  year  has  been  as  notable  for  evidences  of  the  appreciatior 

the  University  by  its  friends,  as  for  the   work  accomplished. 

he  most  precious  gifts,  by  reason  of  the  associations  and  memories 

ey  perpetuate,  are  the  bequest  of  Professor  Edward  Miles  Brown 

1  $1,270  to  establish  a  prize  for  excellence  in  study  in  the  English 

•partment  and  the  gift  of   Mrs.   Brown   of   Professor   Brown's 

luable  philological  library  of  some  500  books.     For  more  than 

:<teen  years  the  University  of  Cincinnati   reaped  the  benefit   of 

"ofessor  Brown's  scholarship  and  experience  as  a  teacher,  and 

r  years  to  come  the  institution  will  feel  the  touch  of  hie  shaping 
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hand  in  her  liberal  arts  and  graduate  courses.  No  man  was  evei 
more  beloved  by  colleagues  and  students,  and  the  University  ii 
most  happy  to  receive  these  gifts,  which  will  help  to  make  hi: 
life  and  service,  so  dear  to  the  living,  better  known  to  those  wh( 
follow  us  here  in  the  years  to  come. 

From  a  society  of  pupils  of  Charlotte  Hillebrand,  for  man] 
years  a  faithful  and  much  beloved  teacher  of  youth  in  Cincinnati 
the  University  has  received  the  sum  of  $3,000  to  establish  "Th 
Charlotte  Hillebrand  Memorial  Library"  of  French  and  Germai 
literature. 

From  Mr.  John  Kilgour,  donor  of  the  original  site  of  th 
Astronomical  Observatory  and  fast  friend  of  the  University,  th 
Board  of  Directors  has  received  for  the  city  ten  acres  of  lane 
beautifully  located  and  needed  for  the  extension  of  this  institutior 

From  the  Hon.  Julius  Fleischmann,  whose  donations  to  th 
University  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  announce  from  time  to  tim< 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  has  received  the  sum  of  $1,000  to  t 
used  for  free  scholarships  for  students  of  accredited  schools  outsic 
of  Cincinnati  entering  that  College  this  fall. 

In   addition  to   the   building   and    equipments   of   the    Mian 
Medical  College,  the  union  of  the  two  colleges  has  brought  tl : 
medical   school  of  the  University   a   number   of  large   donation 
From  Dr.  Nathaniel   Pendleton  Dandridge,  Nestor  and  honon  i 
friend  of  the  medical  profession  of  Cincinnati,  the  new   Medic- 
College  has  received  the  Mussey  Osteological  Collection,  valual" 
and  instructive  in  itself,  and  more  appreciated  because  a  monume 
to  the  scientific  labors  and  public  service  of  Dr.  Reuben  Dimoi 
Mussey,  professor  for  a  long  time  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College  ar  ; 
one  of  the  founders  of  the   Miami  Medical  College.     From  til 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Cincinnati  and  the  friends  of  Dr.  Jose 
Eichberg — distinguished  scientist,  great  teacher,  and  gentle  phy- 
cian  of  the  poor,  many  years  professor  of  the  Miami  College — a 
new  College  has  received  a  fund  of  $45,000  for  the  endowment 
the  Joseph  Eichberg  Chair  of  Physiology.     From  friends  of  i 
Medical  College  of  Ohio,  the  medical  department  of  the  Universi, 
the   Directors   have    received   a    fund   of   $10,000    for   the   initl 
expenses  of  the  professorship  of  Pathology  and  from  the  facu- 
of  the  same  College  about  $14,000  for  the  use  of  the  new  Colle  ■ 

Not  counting  the  valuable  donations  of  buildings,  equipmeii, 
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ind,  and  books,  the  gifts  of  money  received  by  the  University 
uring  the  year  amount  to  $74,270.  The  value  of.  all  the  gifts 
eceived  considerably  exceeds  $100,000.  It  is  most  encouraging  to 
now  that  other  friends  are  working  at  this  time  to  secure  additional 
unds  for  the  endowments  of  departments  in  the  University. 

In  the  thirty-seven  years  since  the  founding  of  the  institution,  the 
ity  of  Cincinnati  has  built  for  its  University  but  two  buildings,  the 
Id  McMicken  College  on  the  hillside  and  the  present  McMicken 
[all  in  Burnet  Woods,  costing  together  only  $175,000.  The  Uni- 
ersity  has  now  far  outgrown  its  limited  quarters  and  is  in  great 
eed  of  additional  buildings.  After  canvassing  the  needs  of  the 
istitution  for  many  months,  the  Board  of  Directors  has,  therefore, 
ecided  that  the  following  improvements  are  absolutely  necessary 
)r  the  growth  and  usefulness  of  the  institution : 

An  Engineering  Building. 

A  Medical  College  Building. 

A  Gymnasium. 

A  Central  Heat,  Light,  and  Power  Plant. 


The  University  has  this  year  instructed  over  1200  students  in 
e  buildings  in  Burnet  Woods  alone,  a  number  far  in  excess  of 
eir  proper  capacity.  The  buildings,  erected  in  1898  for  a  single 
allege  of  about  300  students,  now  have  to  accommodate  three 
dleges  and  a  graduate  school.  The  Teachers'  College,  with  200 
Mdents,  is  crowded  into  McMicken  Hall,  together  with  the  College 
<j  Liberal  Arts  and  the  Graduate  School,  the  latter  having  101 
^idents  more.  The  University  has  no  assembly  hall  which  will  hold 
ce-half  of  its  students  at  one  time.  The  Engineering  College,  which, 
\th  the  cooperation  of  forty-eight  of  the  best  factories  in  our  city, 
i  training  experts  for  service  in  our  industries,  had  to  refuse  this 
Oar,  for  the  lack  of  room,  three  out  of  every  four  students  applying 
f-  admission.  Of  the  2000  students  who  have  already  applied  for 
-ion  to  the  Engineering  College  next  fall,  it  is  likely  that  only 
'  can  be  admitted.  These  conditions  tend  to  destroy  our  usefulness 
al  to  discredit  our  city. 

Cincinnati  is  now  rebuilding  and  enlarging  her  public  school 
I  tcm  to  double  its  capacity.  Our  high  school  capacity  has  been 
k  than  one-half  of  what  it  should  be  compared  with  other  cities. 
lis  deficiency  will  be  partly  removed  by  the  two  great  new  high 
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schools  now  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  one  and  one-half  million 
dollars.  In  anticipation  of  these  enlargements  1000  more  students 
have  already  been  enrolled  in  the  high  schools  during  the  last  two 
years.  When  the  new  buildings  are  completed  our  city  should  have 
at  least  10,000  students  in  her  high  schools.  We  have  20,000  youth 
who  should  be  in  high  schools.  We  shall  then  be  graduating  from 
the  day  high  schools  1000  students  a  year  against  288  this  year. 
This  means  that  attendance  upon  the  University  from  Cincinnati 
alone  will  be  trebled,  and  this  without  considering  any  increase  in, 
the  Engineering  College,  Teachers'  College,  and  other  professional 
schools  which  are  growing  rapidly.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if 
the  University  is  to  do  any  measure  of  the  work  demanded  of  itJ 
it  should  begin  at  once  to  prepare  for  the  increased  attendance  of 
the  future. 

The  bond  issue  voted   for  the   erection   of  the  new  Hospital 
means  that  the  new  City  Hospital  will  be  completed  on  the  hilltof 
in  a  few  years.    This  will  make  it  necessary  to  prepare  at  once  tcj 
build  a  new  Medical  College  on  the  hill  also.    The  system  of  medica 
education  has  been  entirely  changed  in  recent  years,  with  the  resull 
that  no  medical  college  can  now  attract  students  unless  it  is  properl; 
supplied  with  laboratories  and  professional  teachers.    Now  that  th* 
two  leading  medical  colleges  of  the  city  have  been  united  in  th 
University,  it  is  important  to  erect  a  suitable  college  building  an' 
equip  it  in  accordance  with  the  new  plan   of  medical  educatior" 
Only   by   providing   such   a   college  alongside   of   her   great  ne^  j 
Hospital  can  Cincinnati  regain  her  old  position  as  the  center  c 
medical  education  in  the  Middle  West.     In  the  past,  our  youn  i 
physicians  were  educated  in  colleges  taught  by  the  older  physiciar 
without  compensation.  The  physicians  and  surgeons  in  our  hospita 
and  medical  colleges  give  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  their  tin 
to  the   service   of  the   poor.      No  professional  men   do   so  muc 
gratuitous  work  as  do  physicians.    Teachers,  preachers,  and  lawye 
are  paid  for  their  service  to  the  public,  while  physicians  are  call* 
upon  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  public  hospitals,  boards  of  health,  et< 
entirely  without  compensation.     Why  should  they,  in  addition 
this,  be  called  upon  to  educate,  free  of  charge,  their  successors 
the  public  service?    We  do  not  ask  teachers,  preachers,  and  lawye, 
to  do  this ;  then  why  require  physicians  to  do  it  ?     The  Medi( 
College  should  be  supported  by  the  public,  just  as  are  the  Colleg 
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ror  Teachers  and  Engineers.  The  new  Hospital  will  furnish  large 
facilities  for  the  Medical  College.  The  college  building  asked  for  is 
leeded  to  complete  the  equipment  of  an  institution  which  will  then 
>e  equal  to  the  best  in  our  country. 

The  University  has  no  gymnasium  worthy  of  the  name. 
Physical  education  is  one  of  the  important  departments  in  the  traini- 
ng of  young  people,  and  it  is  desired,  therefore,  to  erect  a  separate 
jymnasium  building  and  to  complete  the  athletic  field  partly  built  by 
he  alumni  a  few  years  ago. 

These  new  buildings  make  it  necessary,  of  course,  to  increase 
he  heating,  lighting,  and  power  facilities.  A  new  heat,  light,  and 
>ower  plant  is,  therefore,  a  necessity. 

Under  authority  of  an  act  passed  by  the  last  legislature  "author- 
zing  municipal  corporations  to  issue  bonds  for  constructing  addi- 
ional  buildings  for  municipal  universities,"  the  Board  of  Directors 
>f  the  University  has  asked  Council  to  authorize  an  issue  of  bonds 
'or  the  above  purposes  to  the  amount  of  $985,000.  Until  recently 
here  was  no  way  to  provide  these  improvements  for  the  University. 
The  special  act  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds  for  the  erection  of 
\IcAIicken  Hall  was  limited  in  amount  and  is  now  dead.  All  funds 
belonging  to  the  University  are  tied  up  by  the  conditions  of  the 
pecial  bequests  and  cannot  be  sold.  The  University's  small  income 
rom  endowments  and  taxations  is  required  to  pay  the  current 
xpenses  of  instruction.  The  act  here  referred  to  was  only  passed 
>y  the  last  legislature.  It  authorizes  Council,  upon  the  request  of 
he  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University,  and  with  the  approval  of 
he  Mayor,  to  issue  bonds  in  any  amount,  at  any  time,  for  the 
rection  and  equipment  of  new  buildings  for  the  University,  or  the 
mprovement  of  the  old  ones.  It  is  independent  of  the  so-called 
x>ngworth  Act,  and  the  issues  made  under  it  will  be  outside  the 
imit  fixed  in  that  act.  This  issue  does  not  require  the  vote  of 
;he  people. 

In  making  up  its  estimates  for  these  buildings,  the  Board  has 
(ised  the  utmost  care  and  deliberation.  A  general  location  and 
•uilding  plan  was  first  prepared,  and  competent  engineers  and 
rchitects  were  engaged  to  locate  and  arrange  upon  it  all  the 
•uildings  likely  to  be  needed  by  the  University  for  years  to  come, 
detailed  plans  were  then  drawn  for  the  four  buildings  asked  for  at 
his  time  and  bids  taken  upon  them.     The  amount  asked  for  is  the 
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total  of  the  actual  bids.  This  has  required  over  a  year  arrd  has 
been  thoroughly  done,  so  that  we  know  now,  within  a  narrow 
margin,  exactly  what  will  be  required  to  provide  substantial  build- 
ings, properly  equipped,  for  the  purposes  mentioned. 

As  a  municipal  department,  the  University  has  the  same  right 
as  any  other  department  of  the  city  to  use  the  city's  credit  for  this 
purpose.  Precedent  for  this  is  found  in  the  issue  of  bonds  for  the 
erection  of  McMicken  Hall.  The  total  tax  for  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  $1,000,000  forty-year  four  per  cent  bonds  will  be  only 
about  $51,830,  or  two-tenths  of  a  mill  on  the  present  tax  duplicate, 
which  is  about  twenty  cents  per  annum  for  each  taxpayer,  decreasing 
with  the  growth  of  the  tax  duplicate,  which  is  expected  to  be  largely 
increased  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  decennial  period  in  1910. 
Certainly  this  is  a  small  amount  to  ask  the  people  to  give  for  the 
equipment  of  a  university  for  the  education  of  their  own  sons  and 
daughters,  and  for  the  training  of  teachers,  engineers,  physicians, 
and  other  public  servants. 

The  city  gave  the  University  in  1890  forty-three  acres  in  the 
south  end  of  Burnet  Woods  Park  as  a  permanent  site.  In  an  action 
taken  to  decide  the  uses  to  which  this  ground  could  be  put  (see 
Court  decisions,  Common  Pleas,  No.  132,260  and  Circuit  Court 
No.  4213),  the  Courts  declared  that  the  Directors  of  the  University 
"must  here  erect  all  buildings  suitable  and  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
University.  What  buildings  are  suitable  and  necessary  must  be . 
determined  by  the  needs  and  circumstances  that  exist  at  the  time." 
What  the  needs  and  circumstances  are  has  been  stated  here.  It 
only  remains  for  Council  to  pass  an  ordinance  authorizing  the 
issue  of  these  bonds. 

The  people  of  Cincinnati  recently  declared,  by  a  large  vote,  in 
favor  of  issuing  bonds  for  needed  city  improvements.  The  Univer- 
sity must  grow  with  the  city  and  the  public  schools.  It  has  now- 
reached  the  point  where  it  must  have  sufficient  buildings,  or  shut 
out  a  great  number  of  students.  Having  set  aside  a  magnificent 
site,  organized  five  colleges,  and  called  together  some  fourteen 
hundred  students,  Cincinnati  should,  without  further  delay,  build 
her  University. 
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PROFESSOR  CLAXTON: 
Address  to  the  Candidates  for  Degrees. 

A     CITY     AND     ITS     SCHOOLS. 

Very  complex  arrd  full  of  interest  is  the  life  of  a  great  American 
:itv.  In  it  hundreds  of  thousands  of  all  races  and  creeds  live 
ogether  on  terms  of  civic  equality.  Men  and  women  of  all  occupa- 
:ions  and  professions  and  of  all  phases  of  character  pass  and 
:ommingle  on  its  streets  and  in  its  places  of  assembly.  Great  shops 
md  mills,  with  their  miles  of  powerful  and  delicate  machinery, 
xansform  the  raw  materials  of  every  clime  into  finished  products, 
o  be  transported  again  over  land  and  sea  to  all  the  marts  of  the 
•vorld.  Here  are  located  the  spacious  depots  and  warehouses  at 
he  crossroads  of  a  world-wide  commerce.  Labor  and  capital  are 
:entered  here.  Men  and  women  and  materials  flow  into  it  and  out 
if  it  again  as  the  blood  flows  into  and  out  of  the  heart.  Individuals 
ind  corporations  meet  here  in  fierce  and  wasteful  competition  and  in 
generous  and  fruitful  cooperation  as  they  cannot  elsewhere.  Press 
ind  schools  and  clubs  and  churches  make  it  a  center  of  political, 
educational,  social,  and  religious  interests.  It  is  a  chartered  indus- 
rial  republic,  with  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  and 
:unctions ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  an  essential  and  dependent 
)art  of  the  sovereign  state,  with  whose  interests  its  own  are 
neluctably  bound  up.  It  is  a  busy,  swarming  hive,  and  has  more 
)f  human  interest  than  had  an  ancient  empire.  Within  the  metro- 
>olitan  district  of  Cincinnati  are  congregated  more  people  than 
nhabit  any  one  of  a  dozen  of  our  states,  and  here  are  centered 
nterests  of  greater  variety  and  extent  than  can  be  found  among 
nillions  of  rural  population  scattered  over  thousands  of  square 
niles  of  territory.  The  currents  of  life  run  full  and  strong  here. 
The  possibilities  are  great.  Wise  policies  will  bring  forth  abundant 
,rood,  but  costly  must  be  all  follies  and  mistakes.  Hence  the 
mportarrce  attaching  to  all  phases  of  your  city  politics,  to  all  your 
mblic  policies  and  ideals.    An  ordinance  of  your  city  affects  more 
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people  and  more  business  than  a  statute  of  a  state  or  an  edict  of  a 
monarch.  Your  policies  are  studied  and  imitated  by  cities,  towns, 
and  rural  communities.  Your  ideals  sooner  or  later  become,  to 
some  extent,  the  common  property  of  us  all.  Hence  we  are  all 
interested  in  what  you  do  and  what  you  aspire  to  do.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  politics  is  the  noblest  of  all  sciences,  and  perhaps  also  the 
most  difficult.  But  you  must  not  forget  that  the  highest  art  of  the 
politician  is  in  the  preparation  of  the  stuff  of  which  states  and  cities 
are  made.  And  these  are  not  made  of  mountains  and  plains,  fields 
and  forests,  nor  of  streets  and  houses,  banks  and  mills.  The  city 
and  the  state  are  made  of  men  and  women,  and  their  character  is 
determined  by  the  character  of  these. 

This  means  education ;  for  good  old  Bishop  Comenius  was  right 
when  he  called  the  school  a  factory  of  humanity,  where  the  raw 
human  stuff  is  transformed  into  the  finished  product.  For  this 
reason  all  are  agreed  that  education  is  the  most  serious  of  the  many 
problems  of  your  city,  and  providing  adequate  means,  therefore, 
your  most  important  and  pressing  business.  To  the  solution  of 
this  problem  the  wisest  may  all  give  their  best  thought,  and  for 
providing  these  means  all  your  property  is  rightfully  and  justly 
under  first  mortgage.  This  festal  day  of  your  great  University, 
the  recognized  head  of  your  educational  system,  is  not  an  inappro- 
priate time  to  discuss  this  problem,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  if  an) 
word  of  mine  may  assist  in  its  solution  or  give  courage  to  those  whc 
are  working  at  it  so  earnestly  and  so  wisely. 

First,  then,  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  what  you  have  alread) 
accomplished.  The  states  south  of  your  river  are  happy  in  th< 
belief  that  they  have  made  wonderful  progress  in  public  educatior 
in  the  last  half  decade,  but  the  progress  of  this  city  has  been  no  les> 
wonderful,  though  the  beginning  of  these  years  found  you  a  littli 
farther  on  the  way.  In  some  respects  you  have  led  the  world,  ant 
we  are  all  watching  you  with  interest. 

Among  the  things  most  commendable  which  you  have  done, 
mention  the  following:  the  increase  in  your  tax  levy  for  publi< 
schools  from  3.85  mills  in  1905  to  9.5  mills  in  1909 ;  the  erection  o 
your  magnificent  high  school  buildings ;  the  reconstruction  of  you 
board  of  education;  the  establishment  of  your  college  for  th 
training  of  teachers;  the  change  in  your  system  of  appointing 
promoting,  and  paying  teachers,  so  as  to  give  due  recognition  t 
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merit  and  to  encourage  teachers  to  continue  professional  improve- 
ment ;  the  notahle  advance  in  the  scale  of  salaries  paid  to  teachers ; 
the  reconstruction  of  your  courses  of  study  along  modern  lines; 
the  introduction  of  new  subjects  and  the  attempt  to  adapt  instruction 
to  the  needs  of  different  types  of  children ;  the  introduction  of  the 
free  kindergarten  as  a  part  of  your  public  school  system ;  the  better 
organization  and  more  liberal  support  of  your  University  and  its 
wonderful  increase  in  attendance  and  efficiency ;  and  last  and 
greatest  of  all,  your  progress  in  correlating  and  organizing  the 
Various  parts  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  University  and  technical 
school  into  one  great  system,  having  life  within  itself  and  possibilities 
[)f  constant  and  unlimited  growth,  adjustment,  and  adaptability. 
Fhe  list  even  thus  abbreviated  is  a  long  one,  and  shows  a  rapidity 
ind  saneness  of  progress  which  should  give  courage  to  us  all.  Did 
ime  permit  I  would  like  to  comment  on  many  of  these  phases  of 
progress.    I  must  take  time  for  a  word  about  a  few  of  them. 

First,  the  increase  in  appropriations,  showing  your  faith  in  the 

>rinciple  of  public  education  and  your  appreciation  of  its  value. 

f  the  people  of  this  city  acquiesce  in  this  rapid  increase  in  tax 

levies  for  education  in  the  common  schools  and  the  University  and 

n  these  large  issues  of  bonds,  then  have  you  won  a  remarkable 

>ictory  and  made  very  definite  progress  in  city  politics.     No  doubt 

here  are  still  those  who  cry  extravagance.     No  doubt  there  are 

axpayers,  large  and  small,  who  pay  the  increased  taxes  unwillingly 

nd  grudgingly,  but  they  are  all  wrong.     The  increase  is  wise. 

"axes  should  be  paid  willingly  by  all  who  have  either  life,  property, 

r  business  interests  in  the  city,  for  by  the  improvement  in  your 

:chools  all  these  interests  will  be  enhanced  far  out  of  proportion  to 

■lis  increment  in  cost.    So  long  as  the  money  is  wisely  used  there 

an  be  no  extravagance.     So  long  as  by  it  the  opportunities  of 

plication  are  extended  to  larger  numbers  of  children  or  to  any 

children  through  longer  years  ;  so  long  as  the  schools  may  be  better 

Adapted  to  varying  individual  needs ;  so  long  as  houses  and  grounds 

;re  made  more  healthful,  comfortable,  beautiful,  and  attractive — 

lore  nearly  fit  temples  for  the  God  of  Childhood  and  more  suitable 

omes  for  your  thousands  of  children  through  their  plastic  school 

ays ;  so  long  as  the  pay  of  teachers  is  increased  so  as  to  attract 

id  hold  men  and  women  of  greater  ability  and  give  them  the 

cans  and  encouragement  for  self -improvement  and  preparation 
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for  better  service ;  so  long,  in  short,  as  the  money  in  any  way  add 
to  the  enrichment  of  the  lives  of  the  children  who  are  to  make  th 
glory  and  power  and  wealth  of  your  city  in  the  next  generatior 
just  so  long  is  the  investment  better  than  any  other  could  be,  eithe 
public  or  private.  There  are  three  factors  in  the  production  o 
material  wealth :  national  resources,  native  ability  of  the  populatior 
and  education.  For  any  state  or  city  the  first  two  are  predetermine) 
within  narrow  limits  by  nature  and  heredity,  and  so  may  be  regarded 
as  fixed  quantities.  The  third  is  variable,  determined  by  any  peopl 
for  itself,  and  until  now  without  known  limits.  For  you,  as  for  al 
the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  product  of  these  three  factors  dependj 
largely  on  this  last.  The  wealth  and  wealth-producing  power  of  an| 
people  depends  on  education.  If,  therefore,  you  had  no  highe 
interest  than  the  increase  in  the  material  wealth  of  your  city,  a 
money  expended  for  schools  of  any  grade  and  for  any  good  mean 
of  education  should  be  considered  as  wisely  invested. 

Second,  the  reorganization  of  your  board  of  education.  We  ai 
beginning  to  learn  that  effective  democracy  does  not  require  loc 
representation  for  small  units  of  territory  and  population  so  muc 
as  it  demands  wise  and  efficient  service  in  all  administrative  ar; 
semi-administrative  bodies  where  technical  or  unusual  knowled^ 
and  skill  are  required.  This  change  is  in  harmony  with  the  drift  i 
democracy  toward  adjustment  to  the  ever  more  complex  relations  i 
modern  life  and  its  recognition  of  the  need  for  definite  knowledf 
and  skill  on  the  part  of  its  servants. 

Third,  the  beginnings  you  have  made  in  remodeling  yo 
courses  of  study  and  adjusting  the  work  of  your  schools  to  t 
varying  individual  needs  of  the  children.  I  said  "the  beginning 
you  have  made;"  for  there  is  no  end.  Until  we  have  reach, 
perfection  or  until  our  life  shall  have  stagnated  in  deadly  co- 
placency  we  must  continue  to  modernize  our  courses  of  stuc. 
Education  is  adjustment,  and  its  methods  must  also  be  constan- 
readjusted.  The  courses  and  methods  and  appliances  so  painfu<' 
worked  out  to  meet  the  conditions  and  demands  of  yesterday  vl 
be  outgrown  and  antiquated  tomorrow.  Principles  are  eternal,  It 
adaptation  is  ever  changing  and  must  be  ever  new.  Life  in 
democracy  is  perpetual  change,  an  "ever  becoming,"  and  so  ml 
be  the  means  of  education.  The  fuller  the  life,  the  more  radi-I 
and  rapid  must  be  the  adjustments.  The  adaptation  to  individtl 
needs  must  go  on  until  every  child  shall  have  equal  opportunity  \\h 
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every  other  child  for  developing  all  its  powers  and  all  the  fullness 
of   its   nature,   and    for   preparing   itself   for   citizenship,    society, 
and  effective  service  in  whatever  sphere  of  life  it  may  live  and  in 
whatever  useful  occupation  it  may  wish  to  engage  in.     Equality  of 
opportunity,  not  sameness,  must  be  our  cry.     Democracy  demands 
this  and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.    The  variety  of  instruc- 
tion must  be  coextensive  with  the  variety  of  useful  knowledge. 
Whatever  anyone  needs  to  know  for  the  enrichment  of  his  life, 
for  the  joy  of  his  fellows,  or  for  the  better  service  of  city,  state,  or 
nation,  your  schools  must  teach,  unless  it  can  be  better,  more  surely, 
and  more  economically   learned  elsewhere.     I  wish  to  commend 
especially  the  adoption  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  introduction  of 
manual  training,  home  economics,  and  the  other  subjects  by  which 
vour  schools  are  trying  to  get  away  from  the  narrow  routine  of  the 
pld  literary  education  and  take  hold  on  the  life  the  children  live.    I 
like  these  words  of  Superintendent  Dyer  in  his  recent  report :    "To 
x)re  over  books  all  the  time  is  not  natural  for  young  people.    In  the 
olden  time  there  were  chores  to  do,  but  now  there  is  little  oppor- 
unitv  for  the  training  which  comes  from  doing  things.    As  for  the 
^irls,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  other  study  they  have  that 
.vill  be  of  such  constant  use  to  them,  and  will  so  well  prepare  them 
:o  make  happy  homes  and  to  properly  nourish  and  care  for  the  little 
vorld  whereunto  they  will  nearly  all  be  called.     There  does  not 
;eem  to  be  so  much  need  for  women  who  are  to  sit  and  read  books 
ill  the  time  or  figure  problems  in  percentage  as  for  women  who  have 
rood  taste  in  clothing  and  who  understand  something  about  garment- 
naking  and  the  character  of  materials ;  women  who  have  knowledge 
)f  food  values  and  of  various  wholesome  and  appetizing  ways  of 
preparing  foods,  who  understand  the  nature  of  the  changes,  the 
hemistry  of  the  kitchen,   so  to  speak,  and  who  have  first-hand 
experience  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  home  sanitation  and 
iome  making."    And  he  adds,  "No  one  is  properly  educated  who 
ias  not  learned  to  do  well  some  useful  thing."    Much  must  be  done 
et  in  this  direction  before  we  shall  have  lifted  from  our  schools 
he  heavy  weight  of  the  dead  hand  of  the  past,  with  its  aristocratic 
nd  cloistral  education. 

Fourth,  the  improvement  of  your  high  schools  and  the  magnifi- 
ent  houses  and  equipment  you  are  providing  for  them.  This  shows, 
think,  that  you  are  at  last  free  from  that  crude  and  false  primitive 
otion,  once  so  widespread  and  still  so  persistent  in  some  countries 
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and  in  some  of  the  states  of  this  country,  that  elementary  education 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  state  and  the  commonj 
right  of  all,  but  that  high  school  education  is  and  should  be  the) 
privilege  of  the  few — a  notion  that  is  based  on  the  other  false  notion 
that  education,  and  especially  higher  education,  is  for  the  individual 
good  alone ;  its  purpose,  to  fit  a  few  fortunate  ones  for  selfish  leader-j 
ship,  for  professions  pursued  for  the  enrichment  and  pleasure  of 
their  devotees,  and  for  useless  lives  of  elegant  leisure.  You  havl 
here  the  true  concept  of  education  for  service  and  the  economic 
demand  for  the  fullest  development  of  every  unit  of  the  individual* 
political,  and  social  organisms. 

Next,  your  new  system  for  the  appointment  and  promotion  of 
teachers,  your  college  for  teachers  and  other  means  of  professional 
education  and  training  for  those  who  are  to  work  in  your  schools, 
and  the  more  liberal  pay  for  good  service.  It  would  be  laughable, 
were  it  not  so  sad,  that  in  a  great  city  like  this  all  these  policies  have 
come  into  effect  within  these  four  years.  But,  after  all,  you  are  not 
so  far  behind  other  great  cities,  and  the  speed  of  your  present 
progress  should  soon  put  you  in  the  ranks  of  the  best.  From  any 
sane  point  of  view,  what  other  basis  for  the  appointment  and 
promotion  of  teachers  can  there  be  than  that  of  tested  and  proven 
merit  ?  Is  the  public  school  system  a  pension  bureau,  dealing  out 
its  miserable  doles  to  those  who  are  unable  to  provide  the  means  of 
life  by  any  honest  and  effective  labor,  and  who  have  no  friends  or] 
relatives  to  provide  for  them  except  by  getting  them  positions  in  the 
schools  where  they  may  teach  out  the  public  money,  "free  money" 
we  used  to  call  it  down  in  North  Carolina?  Are  the  schoolhouses 
almshouses,  or  homes  for  old  ladies  poor  but  respectable?  Is  the 
school  system  a  legitimate  field  for  political,  religious,  or  social  graft 
in  which  the  sons  and  daughters  and  friends  of  persons  of  influence 
may  obtain  employment  while  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,' 
or  get  without  violence  and  danger  of  prosecution  a  little  money  out 
of  the  public  treasury  with  which  to  pay  the  cost  of  preparation  for 
some  real  work  ?  Or  is  the  school  fund  the  most  sacred  of  all  public 
funds,  dedicated  on  the  altar  of  the  country,  to  misuse  a  dollar  of 
which  is  to  rob  the  taxpayer,  the  public,  and  the  child,  to  sin  agains' 
God  and  commit  high  treason  against  the  state  ? 

The  teacher  is  the  seed  corn  which,  saved  from  the  grinding  ii 
the  mills  for  present  consumption,  we  plant  in  the  soil  of  the  mind; 
and  hearts  and  souls  of  the  children  who  are  to  make  the  city  an< 
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tate  of  tomorrow.  And  I  beseech  you  be  not  deceived.  God  is 
ot  mocked.  Here  as  elsewhere,  whatsoever  we  sow  we  shall  reap, 
"he  harvest  of  knowledge,  character,  skill,  purpose,  and  good  will 
f  the  next  generation  will  be  little  different  in  nature  or  in  degree 
rom  the  seed  we  sow. 

Teachers  of  children  in  all  public  schools  should  be  men  and 

■men  of  good  native  ability,  large  of  brain,  keen  of  intellect,  rich 

f  soul,  of  generous  disposition,  positive  and  aggressive  in  character ; 

nd  to  these  native  qualities  should  be  added  fine  culture,  full  and 

road  and  accurate   scholarship,  technical  preparation,   and  wide 

xperience — "tall  men,  broad-shouldered  and  sun-crowned,"  as  Dr. 

jillman  used  to  say — men  who  would  succeed  best  in  law,  medicine, 

le  ministry,  engineering,  and  business,  leaders  of  men  and  captains 

f  industry,  by  birth  and  nurture  your  best.     The  highest  wisdom 

nil  not  permit  the  policy  of  employing  any  others.    Your  common 

,:hools,  high  schools,  and  University  give  opportunity  for  general 

ducation  and  your  college  for  teachers  opportunity  for  professional 

nowledge,  but  in  a   great  city  like  this,   with  its  thousands  of 

oportunities  beckoning  young  men  and  women  to  fortune  and  fame, 

in  you  hope  to  induce  into  the  schoolroom  such  men  and  women 

;  I  have  described  and  hold  them  there  till  experience  has  ripened 

id  skill   has  been  perfected?     Even  the   salaries  now  paid  for 

cperienced  men  and  women  in  your  schools  are  not  at  all  equal  to 

e  earnings   of  men   and   women   of  first-class   ability   in   other 

■ofessions  and  occupations. 

;  And  last  of  all,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  this  University, 
hich.  in  advance  of  all  other  cities,  you  have  made  the  head  of 
)ur  school  system.  In  nothing  else,  I  think,  have  you  shown  so 
uch  wisdom  as  in  the  establishment  of  this  University  of  the  City 
:  d  in  the  generous  support  you  are  giving  it  in  these  later  years, 
am  sure  you  all  rejoice  in  its  marvelous  progress  under  its  present 
nnagement. 

It  is  good  to  see  men  working  joyously  and  hopefully  at  new 
joblems,  leaving  beaten  paths  and  laying  out  new  courses  for 
tDse  who  would  reach  the  heights.  It  is  still  better  to  be  engaged 
i  such  work  one's  self.  Those  who  have  the  care  and  direction  of 
t  s  city  university  are  to  be  envied  by  those  who  are  greedy  of 
ird  work  and  worthy  of  achievement.  As  we  see  it  from  the 
ctside,  this  is  by  no  means  the  least  important  part  of  all  your 
Sitem.    If  this  University  existed  alone,  with  its  present  spirit,  it 
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would  soon  create  all  the  rest.  And  is  it  not  recreating  it  alii 
Every  part  of  your  school  system  has  felt  its  influence  and  uplifting 
power,  as  has  every  phase  of  life  in  the  city.  Shall  I  call  this 
University  the  dynamo  which  generates  the  currents  of  power  anc 
sends  them  down  to  turn  the  wheels  and  make  every  bulb  of  a 
schoolhouse  glow  with  the  light  ?  Or  shall  I  call  it  the  brain,  giving 
guidance  and  direction  to  all?  In  either  case,  it  is  worth  all  ij 
costs,  and  more,  and  should  have  the  most  generous  support.  The 
light  and  the  power  of  cities  are  not  increased  by  adding  wheels 
and  bulbs  at  the  expense  of  the  central  power  station,  and  man  is 
not  made  more  useful  by  enlarging  limbs  and  body  at  the  expense 
of  the  circulation  toward  the  brain.  But  your  conception  of  youi 
school  system  as  an  organic  whole,  with  vitally  related  organs  fo* 
all  its  varying  functions,  not  as  a  dead  mechanical  thing  made  U{| 
of  superimposed  and  detachable  parts,  will  save  you  from  thi: 
error ;  for  it  is  easy  to  see  that  all  parts  of  a  healthy  organism  mus 
develop  in  proper  proportion.  If  the  head  be  sick,  the  whole  bodj 
will  be  faint.  Your  President  has  twice  at  least  set  forth  this  ide 
of  organic  unity,  first  in  his  report  of  1906  and  again  in  that  0 
1907,  and  I  doubt  not  he  has  repeated  it  in  the  hearing  of  some  cl 
you  hundreds  of  times.  It  needs  to  be  repeated  in  season  and  ot], 
of  season  until  it  shall  be  accepted  by  all  and  made  a  living  fae 
in  the  best  sense.     Listen  to  his  words : 

"A  system  of  education  is  not  a  series  of  separate  institutions,  but" 
single  organism  in  the  true  scientific  sense — that  is,  a  system  of  organs 
which  each  has  a  function  to  perform  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.     Eve 
part  of  such  an  organism  is  necessary  for  the  perfect  life  of  the  who 
system.     Logically,  therefore,  there  is  no  head  and  no  feet  to  a  system  ! 
education  in  the  sense  that  the  one  does  the  commanding  and  the  other  t 
working  for  all.    The  kindergarten  is  as  much  the    head  as  the  universi 
Certainly  the  university  is  only  entitled  to  be  considered  the  head  in  so  i 
as  it  actually  supplies  conscious  direction  and  assistance  to  the  whole  syste 
as  the  brain  does  to  the  body." 

But  to  return  to  your  city  university.  Why  should  it  be  so  rr 
a  thing?  The  city  is  more  nearly  a  unit  than  any  other  form 
community.  It  is  more  compact  and  more  closely  united  in  all 
interests  than  the  state.  It  is  rich  and  populous  enough  to  fund 
material  support  for  the  richest  and  students  for  the  most  populo 
It  has  its  abundance  of  close-at-home  problems  which  can  be  soh 
best  only  by  its  close-at-home  university.     The  university  of  a  c 
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may  be  the  real  head  of  the  educational  system  and  minister  to  all 
the  city's  interests  in  a  way  and  to  a  degree  not  possible  for  a  state 
university  to  be  the  head  of  the  school  system  and  minister  to  all 
the  life  and  interests  of  the  state,  and  as  an  unattached  university 
cannot  do  for  the  interests  of  any  community  or  people.  Your 
problems  are  concrete  and  tangible;  your  tasks  definite.  You  may 
know  when  your  problems  are  solved;  you  may  know  to  what 
extent  your  tasks  are  done.  The  President  of  this  University  may 
stand  on  this  hill  and  see  the  boundaries  of  his  field.  From  all  the 
world  he  may  draw  his  wisdom  and  knowledge.  With  intensity 
he  applies  it  at  a  point.  Out  of  the  infinite  heavens  may  come  his 
'vision.  It  embodies  itself  within  the  confines  of  these  hills  and 
valleys,  and  I  happen  to  know  that  in  that  vision  are  the  outlines  of 
a  new  city,  fairer  in  every  way  than  that  which  rises  before  the 
unprophetic  eye. 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  various  achievements  of  this  University 
in  recent  years.  They  are  known  to  you  and  to  all  the  world.  Your 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  combination  of  theoretic  and  practical 
caching  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  education.  Simple 
mough  it  seems  now  and  easily  adaptable  to  all  kinds  of  education 
!n  all  kinds  of  institutions.  But  you  can  see  how  natural  it  is  that 
t  should  first  be  worked  out  here.  That  such  an  institution  has  its 
)lace  in  your  city  school  system  is  demonstrated,  if  demonstration 
vere  needed,  by  its  rapid  growth  and  the  large  influx  of  students 
irom  your  own  borders.  I  cannot  conceive  that  you  will  fail  to 
irovide  the  buildings  and  laboratories  and  instructors  which  increas- 
lg  numbers  demand.  It  should  be  your  chief  pride  and  boast  that 
he  demands  are  large  and  ever  larger. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  a  great  commercial  city,  well  estab- 
shed  in  the  midst  of  boundless  resources,  should  not  provide  for 
self  a  fitting  and  perfect  school  system.  It  seems  to  me  both 
esirable  and  possible.  Surely  the  cost  should  not  be  beyond  the 
?sources  of  such  a  city. 

And  I  like  to  think  of  your  city  as  having  done  this.  Why 
lould  it  not  do  so,  and  thus  become  the  model  for  all  the  world? 
:  has  all  the  necessary  qualifications  to  show  the  practicability 
f  such  a  thing  if  once  achieved;  for  yours  is  a  typical  city,  with 
1  the  dust  and  din  of  trade,  a  real  flesh  and  blood,  workaday  city, 
ke  the  great  majority. 
The  main  features  of  such  a  system  are  few  and  clear :  complete 
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unity  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  graduate  and  professional  schools 
of  the  university,  every  part  free  and  open  to  all  regardless  of 
previous  or  present  conditions — an  embodiment  of  a  real  democracy, 
a  recognition  of  the  worth  of  the  individual ;  adequate  grounds  and 
houses  and  equipment;  teachers  selected  only  for  their  fitness  for 
their  positions;  salaries  large  enough  to  get  and  keep  the  best; 
courses  of  study  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  to  develop  the  fullest 
manhood  and  womanhood  of  each,  and  instruction  in  all  knowledge 
of  use  to  anyone  for  his  own  individual  happiness  or  for  the  welfare 
of  the  city;  a  close  correlation  of  all  parts  of  the  school  system  with 
the  home  and  business  life  of  the  city ;  a  recognition  that  all  useful 
work  is  honorable  and  ennobling  in  proportion  as  it  is  well  done; 
freedom  for  all  from  grinding  toil  to  such  an  extent  that  they  may 
have  leisure  to  cultivate  their  own  souls  (and  surely  our  control 
and  enslavement  of  the  forces  of  nature  renders  this  possible  for 
all,  as  did  the  thousands  of  serfs  and  slaves  for  the  happy  few  of; 
ancient  Athens)  ;  wisdom  and  the  absence  of  narrow  self-seeking 
in  the  management  of  all — a  recognition  that  some  things  are  too 
sacred  for  the  touch  of  partisan  politics,  sectarian  religion,  and 
social  favoritism,  and  that  church  and  state  and  society  and  all 
material  wealth  exist  for  the  child  and  find  their  fulfillment  only  irl 
its  nurture  and  growth,  and  that  all  wealth  that  fails  of  this  conse-  i 
cration  has  failed  of  its  best  and  highest  use. 

And  when  it  shall  come,  there  will  come  with  it  a  realization 
of  the  new  city  in  which  shall  dwell  righteousness  and  health  aru 
peace.    Its  streets  shall  be  clean ;  its  private  homes  and  public  build 
ings  shall  be  places  of  beauty  and  comfort ;  its  commerce  shall  b  j 
with  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  its  wealth  shall  be  more  evenly  distrib  j 
uted ;  none  shall  be  poorer,  but  all  shall  be  richer ;  its  haunts  of  vie  I 
shall  be  obliterated;  its  consuming  fires  shall  have  burned  out  icm 
want  of  fuel  for  the  burning ;  its  galleries  shall  be  filled  with  paini  J 
ings  and  its  parks  and  public  crossings  with  carvings,  many  c  I 
which  shall  be  the  works  of  its  own  artists ;  its  halls  of  assemfr 
shall  be  frequented  by  those  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  natui  I 
and  life ;  its  children  shall  be  happy  and  its  men  and  women  conten 
all  life  shall  be  rich  and  full  and  productive  and  glorious. 

Why,  within  the  century,  should  it  not  begin  to  be?  Men  ar 
women  of  Cincinnati,  professors  and  fellows  and  students  in  tb 
University,  shall  it  come  to  pass?  It  is  not  an  idle  dream.  Y< 
can  make  it  a  glorious  reality. 
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Conferring  of  Degrees. 


Dean  Whitcomb,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  recommended  the  following  candidates,  and  the 
President  conferred  upon  them  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts : 

Bachelors  of  Arts 


Hildegarde   Margaretta   Babbitt 

Samuel  G.  Bauer 

Stanley  Morris  Bauer 

Bernard  Cox  Bowen 

Rosa  Wilhelmina   Buerger 

Jeanie  May  Clark 

John  Maurice  Collins 

Evangeline  Elizabeth  Cook 

Effie  Corcoran 

Pochahontas  Woodson  Dodds 

Roberta  Daniell  Evans 

Florence   Louise  Farbach 

Beatrix  Morehead  Farnham 

Rachel  Shaw  Gallagher 

Hortense  Geigerman 

Irma  Marie  Grogg 

Emma  Guethlein 

Edward  Sturtevant  Hathaway 

Charles  Herbert  Hoffmeister 

Emma  Kohnky 

Edith  Kreimer 

Charles  Benjamin  Latz 

Morris  Samuel  Lazaron 

Stella  Grace  Leist 

Marianne  Zephora  von  Lepel 

Isabelle  Juliet  Levi 

Ruth  E.  Levi 

Florence  Loeb 


Elise  Reis  Loebman 

M.  Ethel  Lyons 

Blanche  McAvoy 

Henrietta  Marie  Mackzum 

Henry  Clay  Mitchell 

Loretta  Murphy 

Alma  Darst  Murray 

Ethel  Louise  Outcalt 

Mary  Louise  Perkins 

Carl  Phares 

Charles  Walter  Podesta 

Harriet  Belle  Reid 

Lydia   Margaret   Sammet 

Laura   Louise   Schroerlucke 

Marie  Schutzkwer 

Louis  Selbert 

Iola  Bishop  Shafer 

Elsie  Sommerfield 

Anna  Marie  Stegemeyer 

Irene  Ambers:  Steinau 

Marian  Stewart 

Charles  William  Tackenberg 

Elizabeth   Thorndyke 

Clara  Van  Hart 

Stella  Van  Hise 

Ina  Walton 

Helen  Wilkinson 


Dean  Burris,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  for 
Teachers,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degree 
Df  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  which  was  conferred : 

Bachelors  of  Arts  in  Education 
Elizabeth  Cabell  Carrington  Helene  Lotze 


Katharine  Roberta  Davy 


Caroline   Stugard 
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Dean  Schneider,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  several 
respective  degrees,  which  were  conferred: 

Civil  Engineers 
Harry  Eugene  Biedinger  John   Gibson  Jewett 

Royer  Herman  Chalkley  William  Charles  Lange 

James  Anthony  Clancy  Frederick   Francis  McMinn 

Harry  Bayard  Friedman  Bartholomew  Jennings  Shine 

Richard  William  Gabriel  Edgar  L.  Thomssen 

Mechanical  Engineers 

Ralph  Arthur  Baldwin  Frank  Wilson   Sanders 

Robert  Garfield  Brown  Robert  Frederick  Schwenker 
Howard  Alexander   Dorsey 

Chemical  Engineers 
Clarence  Roy  Eckert  Charles  Hecker 

Clifford  George  Fels 

Electrical  Engineers 
David  Hayward  Ackerson  Clarence  August  Winder 

Charles  Harold  Mackelfresh 

Dean  Rogers,  in  behalf  of  the  College  of  Law,  recommended 
the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  which 

was  conferred : 

Bachelors  of  Laws 

Frank  A.  Anthony  Robert  S.  Marx 

Timothy  Lincoln    Bouscaren  Frank  R.  Miller 

Edward  K.  Bruce  Robert   O'Connell 

Albert  Nathan  Cohn  Ward  W.  Patterson 

William  Joseph  Creed  C  Albert  Schroetter 

John  Dineen  Harris  Fitch  Shaw 

George  August  Dornette  Thomas  Ewens  Wesco 

Hobart  P.  Dowling  Floyd  Charles  Williams 

John  Clinton  Egbert  Edward  F.  Williamson 

Jas.  F.  Flynn,  Jr.  Riner  Sayler  Wright 
Carl  M.  Jacobs,  Jr. 

Dean  Forchheimer,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical 

College  of  Ohio  (the  College  of  Medicine  of  the  University  until 

its   union  with   the   Miami   Medical   College),    recommended  the 

following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  which 

was  conferred: 

Doctors  of  Medicine 

Edwin  Myron  Adams  Ralph  Alvin  Bowdle,  B.  S. 

Matthew  M.  Applegate,  A.  B.  Charles  C.  Butt 

Faris  Morell  Blair,  A.  B.  Philip  H.  Dorger,  A.  B. 
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Ralph  R.  DuCasse 

Robert  J.  Ertel 

E.   Israel   Fogcl 

Benjamin  Winston  Gaines 

Joseph  Gilbert  Gray 

Howard  C.  Hyndman 

James  Irvin,  B.  S. 

Albert  C.  Krumpelbeck,  A.  B. 

Yenni  Tadrus  Al  Kudwani,  A.  B. 

Frederick  Roy  McVay 

Alvin  Charles  Miller 

Gilbert  Mombach 


Noel  Gano  Mussey 
John  H.   Prince 
Charles  F.   Putcrbaugh 
Lewis  A.  Querner 
Thomas  LeRoy  Ramsey 
William  Ravine 
Edith  Smith 
Oscar  Harley  Stuhlman 
William   H.   Strathmann 
Edward  Arthur  Wagner 
George  N.  Wenger 
Sigmund  Wolf 


Vnd,  in  the  absence  of  Dean  John  C.  Oliver,  who  could  not  be 
>resent,  Professor  William  E.  Lewis,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
vlianii  Medical  College  (an  integral  part  of  the  University  by  the 
erms  of  an  agreement  made  in  March,  1909),  recommended  the 
ollowing  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  which 
v*as  conferred : 


Edward  O.  Bauer 
Grace   Mott   Boswell 
George  Hiram  Bradley 
Carl  G.  Braunlin 
Earl  Mitchell  Culter 
John  Walter  Daehler 
Charles  Stacy  Early 
Charles  Lee  Ferguson 
Joshua  Bliss  Glenn 


Edwin  Bruce  Godfrey 
Joseph   M.  O'Maley 
William  H.  Peters 
Jacob  D.  Rosenbaum 
James  A.  Ryan 
Harry  E.  Shilling 
Amos  E.  W.  Stueve 
Charles  Henry  Weintz 


Dean  Harry,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School, 
^commended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
f  Arts,  which  was  conferred : 


Masters  of  Arts 


Frederick  S.  C.  Bosch 

Equiv.  German  Gym.,  1901 
Daniel   Laurence    Burke 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1906 
Louis  Brand 

Ch.E.,  1907 
Arthur  Thomas  Condit 

A.B.,  Wabash,  1905 

William  Gustavus  Cramer 

A.B.,  1901 

Ella  Davis 

A.B.,  1908 

John  DeMoss  Ellis 

A.B.,  1907 

Louis  Daniel  Gross 

A.B.,  1908 


Hermine  Zipperlen  Hansen 

B.L.,  1898 

Emil  Homburg 

A.B.,  1902 

Frances  Kohnky 

A.B.,  1908 

Erna  Magdalen  Lotze 

A.B.,  1904 

Grace  Ruth  Mittendorf 

A.B.,  1907 

Ralph  Edward  Oesper 

A.B.,  1908 

Helena  Ratterman 

A.B.,  1903 
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Doctors  of  Philosophy 

After  enumerating  the  scholastic  qualifications  of  their 
respective  candidates,  Professor  Louis  Trenchard  More,  of  the 
Department  of  Physics,  presented  Robert  E.  Clyde  Gowdy,  and 
Professor  John  M.  Burnam,  of  the  Department  of  Latin,  Harry 
Lech  Senger,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  which  was 
conferred  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Gowdy  holds  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  (1906)  and  A.  M. 
(1907)  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  Hanna 
Fellow  in  Physics  for  several  years.  The  results  of  his  research 
is  embodied  in  a  dissertation  on  "The  Fatigue  of  Metals  Subjected 
to  the  Roentgen  Rays." 

Mr.  Senger  also  holds  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  (1898)  and  A.  M. 
(1906)  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  presented 
"Scholiorum  Veterum  in  Lucanum,  I-III,"  as  the  subject  of  his 
dissertation. 

Dean  Burris,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  for 
Teachers,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  Teacher's 
Diploma  in  their  respective  subjects,  which  was  conferred: 

In  Elementary  Education 


Rosa  Wilhelmina  Buerger 
Jeanie  May  Clark 
Evangeline    Elizabeth    Cook 
Pochahontas  Woodson  Dodds 
Hortense  Geigerman 
Irma  Marie  Grogg 
Isabelle  Juliet  Levi 
Mary   Louise   Perkins 


Laura  Louise  Schroerlucke 

Marie  Schutzkwer 

Blanche  Laura  Sullivan,  A.  B. 

Gordon  Woods  Thayer,  A.  M. 

Clara  Marie  Van  Hart 

Stella  Van  Hise 

Madelaine  LaRue  Maury,  A.  B. 


Bessie  Dods  Collins 
Gladys  Dee  Erwin 
Clara  Ellen  Hecker 
Edna  Marie  Hecker 


In  Art 


Virginia  Mary  Mann 
Marie  Virginia   Murphy 
Marian  Clara  Tischler 
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Announcement  of  Honors  and  Prizes. 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  Comegys  Scholarship  of  fifty  dollars  was  awarded  to  Edith 
/agoner ;  the  McMicken  Honorary  Scholarships  to  the  following 
'niors:  Mary  Dunn  Whitfield,  Emma  Lucy  Braun,  Lesley  Hen- 
law,  Elizabeth  Anita  Smith,  and  Carrie  May  Perin ;  the  Thorns 
onorary  vScholarships  to  the  following  juniors :  Hilda  Francesca 
irman,  Edward  Joseph  Lorenz,  Louise  Gorden  Stevenson,  Ruth 
lara  Renner,  Florence  Santen,  and  Alston  Ellis  McNelly,  and  to 
e  following  sophomores :  John  Frederick  Runck,  Emma  Lisette 
oerr,  Cornelia  Pearce  Atkins,  Harold  Frederic  Reinhart,  Elsie 
Ivira  Jenz,  and  Essie  Viola  Arey.  The  Jones  Oratorical  Prize  of 
rty  dollars  was  awarded  to  Morris  Samuel  Lazaron  for  his 
(ation  on  "The  American  City,"  and  the  second  prize  of  twenty 
( 'liars  to  Charles  Benjamin  Latz  on  "The  Place  of  Education  in  a 
bmocracy."  The  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  offered  by  the 
]-ench  Club  of  the  University  for  the  best  essay  in  French  on  a 
jven  literary  subject  was  awarded  to  Alma  Darst  Murray  for  her 
sidy  on  "The  Women  of  Racine ;"  honorable  mention :  Florence 
I»uise  Farbach. 

For  a  list  of  seniors  elected  to  membership  in  the  Phi  Beta 
hppa  Society,  see  page  32. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 


The  Faculty  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars 
f  the  best  record  during  the  second  year  was  awarded  to  E.  R. 
j\)eser;  the  Richard  H.  Wald  Prize,  a  certificate  of  stock  in  the 
Cicinnati  Law  Library  Association,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
dlars,  to  the  student  making  the  best  record  on  the  subject  of 
Ctitracts,  to  Marston  Allen;  the  Faculty  Prize  of  seventy-five 
d  lars  for  the  highest  average  of  grades  for  the  three  years'  work, 
tc  Timothy  L.  Bouscaren,  and  the  second  prize  of  fifty  dollars,  to 


John  Dineen;  the  John  R.  Sayler  prizes  of  fifty  dollars  each  for 
the  best  essay  on  Evidence,  to  C.  E.  Weber,  on  Property,  t(J 
Nicholas  J.  Hoban,  and  on  Bills  and  Notes,  to  Carl  M.  Jacobs. 

COLLEGES  OF  MEDICINE 
MEDICAL    COLLEGE   OF   OHIO 

The  Faculty  Prize  for  the  best  final  examinations  in  all  depart- 
ments— a  gold  medal — was  awarded  to  Howard  C.  Hyndman; 
honorable  mention,  Thomas  LeRoy  Ramsey  and  Gilbert  Mombach. 

The  successful  competitors  for  places  as  resident  physicians  in 
hospitals  were  as  follows: 

Cincinnati  Hospital 

Thomas  LeRoy  Ramsey  Alvin  C.  Miller 

Gilbert  Mombach  Sigmtmd  Wolf 

Edward  A.  Wagner  Howard  C.  Hyndman 
William  Ravine 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital 

Philip  H.  Dorger  Joseph  G.  Gray 

Faris  M.  Blair  Robert  J.  Ertel 

Jewish  Hospital 

E.  Israel  Fogel  Noel  G.  Mussey 

William  H.   Strathmann  Lewis  A.  Querner 

St.  Mary's  Hospital 

Albert  C.  Krumpelbeck 
German  Deaconess  Hospital 

George  N.  Wenger 
Charleston  General  Hospital,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Charles  C  Butt 
Holy  Cross  Hospital,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Ralph  A.  Bowdle 
Speer's  Memorial  Hospital,  Dayton,  Ky. 

Mathew  M.  Applegate  Benjamin  W.  Gaines 

National  Jewish  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo. 

Ralph  R.  DuCasse 
Carbon  Hospital,  Red  Lodge,  Mont. 

Edwin  M.  Adams 
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MIAMI    MEDICAL    COLLEGE. 

The  following"  appointments  to  interneships  were  made  from 
!  graduating  class  of  the  Miami  Medical  College : 

Cincinnati  Hospital 

Edward  O.  Bauer  Charles  H.  Weintz 

Carl   G.   Braunlin 

Christ  Hospital 

Grace  M.  Boswell  William  H.  Peters 

Charles  L.  Ferguson  John  W.  Daehler 

Miami  Valley  Hospital,  Dayton,  O. 

Edwin  B.  Godfrey 
Betts  Street  Hospital 

Charles  S.  Early 
German  Deaconess  Hospital 

Earl  M.  Culter 
Mansfield  Ohio  Reformatory 

Joshua  B.  Glenn 
St.  Elizabeth  Hospital,  Covington,  Ky. 

James  A.  Ryan 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Dr.  C.  A.  L.  Reed,  President  of  the  Cincinnati  Branch  of  the 
ance  Franchise,  announced  that  the  scholarship  of  three  hun- 
lid  dollars  offered  by  this  society  to  a  student  of  the  University 
I  the  greatest  proficiency  in  French  was  awarded  to  Louis 
Soert,  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  1909. 
f ;  holder  of  the  scholarship  is  required  to  attend  the  summer 
fcrse  of  instruction  given  by  the  Alliance  Franchise  in  Paris. 

The  following  fellowships  for  the  year  1909-10  were  awarded : 
h  Colonial  Dames  Fellowship  in  Ohio  Valley  History,  yielding 
\  ipend  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  Edgar  Chew  Sweeney,  A.  B., 
vl-ietta  College,  1908  (reappointment),  and  the  Hanna  Fellowship 
n  Physics,  of  a  similar  value,  to  Edward  G.  Rieman,  A.  B., 
Ufversity  of  Cincinnati,  1908. 
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Phi  Beta  Kappa  Day. 


The  annual  meeting  of  Delta  Chapter  of  Ohio,  Phi  Beta  Kapp; 
was  held  at  the  University  on  Tuesday,  June  1st,  at  four  o'clocl 
The  following  members  of  the  class  of  1909  of  the  College  c 
Liberal  Arts  were  initiated  and  welcomed  into  the  local  chapter 
Laura  Louise  Schroerlucke,  Isabelle  Juliet  Levi,  Florence  Low 
Farbach,  Louis  Selbert,  Elise  Reis  Loebman,  Ruth  E.  Levi,  Aln 
Darst  Murray,  and  John  Maurice  Collins.  The  chapter  electa 
the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Brya 
Venable ;  Vice-Presidents,  Walter  De  Camp,  T.  W.  Gosling,  ai 
Lucy  W.  Lambdin ;  Treasurer,  Arthur  J.  Kinsella ;  Secretar 
Lelia  A.  Garvin. 

Alumnal  Reunions. 

ALUMNI  DAY 

The  annual  reunion  of  the  alumni  of  the  University  of  Cine 
nati  was  held  during  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Saturday,  Ji 
)th,  at  McMicken  Hall  in  Burnet  Woods,  and  was  one  of  the  m 
successful  meetings  in  the  history  of  the  association.    The  progr 
of  the  clay  began  with  a  baseball  game  on  the  University  Fi 
between  representative  teams  from  the  alumni  and  the  senior  d; 
which  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  victory  for  the  former,  b 
score  of  14-4.     This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  class  reuni< 
which   were  transformed  into  a  business  meeting  of  the  wU 
association,  in  which  many  matters  of  vital  interest  to  the  IS 
versity  were  discussed,  particularly  the  advisability  of  separaijg 
the  present  Alumnal  Association  into  two  separate  organizati>. 
one  composed  of  the  men  and  the  other  of  the  women  gradu> 
of  the  institution. 
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Adjournment  was  then  made  to  the  Gymnasium,  where  over 
hundred  persons  sat  down  to  a  banquet  tendered  by  the  alumni 

ts  members  and  guests,  among  the  latter  being  the  President  of 
University,  the  deans  of  the  various  colleges,  and  the  entire 

or  class.  The  customary  toasting  was  dispensed  with  on  this 
sion  and  the  evening's  entertainment  greatly  increased  by  the 
ributions  of  alumni  and  the  spirited  singing  of  college  songs, 
remainder  of  the  evening  was  given  up  to  a  general  informal 

option  and  dance  in  McMicken  Hall. 

The  following  officers  of  the  association  were  elected  for  the 

ling  year : 

President Mr.  George  Harper,  '92 

Vice-President Miss  Helen  Sage,  '99 

Secretary  and  Treasurer   .     Mr.  Alexander  Hill,  Jr.,  '06 

.       „         .  f  Miss  Louise  E.  Bentley,  '07 

Executive  Committee  .     .     s,,      _  A  ,nn 

(  Mr.  Charles  Adler,  99 

REUNION  OF  MEDICAL  ALUMNI 

^  joint  reunion  and  banquet  of  the  alumni  of  the  Ohio  and 

ni  Medical  Colleges  was  held  on  the  evening  of  June  4th,  at  the 
mess  Men's  Club,  and  was  attended  by  two  hundred  and 
vity-five  members.  Dr.  Dan  Millikin,  of  Hamilton,  was  toast- 
ier,  and  the  responses  were  as  follows  :  "The  Doctor  in  Court," 

*  Harry  Gordon;  "When  the  Doctor  Goes  to  Church,"  the 
|C  W.  Blodgett;  "Medical  Education  in  Cincinnati,"  President 
lies  Wm.  Dabney.  Among  others  who  spoke  were  Drs.  J.  H. 
I  is  and  J.  A.  Thompson. 

it  this  reunion  a  permanent  alumni  association  of  the  newly 
rted  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College  of  the  University  was  organ- 
ic and  officers  elected  as  follows:  President,  Dr.  E.  O.  Smith; 
id  Presidents,  Drs.  W.  R.  Griess  and  C.  A.  Langdale ;  Secretary, 
I  Z.  E.  Iliff;  Treasurer,  Dr.  W.  H.  Strietmann;  Executive 
Id,  Drs.  W.  H.  Campbell,  H.  V.  Spargur,  R.  W.  Bledsoe, 
d  ;y  Lange,  Frank  H.  Lamb,  and  C.  C.  Fihe. 
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Banquet  of  the  College  of  Law. 

The  College  of  Law  gave  its  annual  banquet  to  the  membe 
of  the  senior  class  on  the  afternoon  of  Tune  4th,  at  the  Count 
Club.  This  event  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  t, 
year  connected  with  the  Cincinnati  Law  School.  Nearly  all  1 
members  of  the  faculty  and  of  the  graduating  class  attended.  De 
Rogers  acted  as  toastmaster,  and  every  one  present  respond 
briefly  in  informal  talks,  which  were  greatly  enjoyed. 


Senior  Class  Functions, 


THE  BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  May  30th,  the  Baccalaun 
Sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Frank  H.  Nelson,  at  Ch] 
Church,  before  the  Class  of  1909,  who,  together  with  member', 
the  various  faculties  of  the  University,  were  present  in  acade: 
costume. 

THE  SENIOR  GIRLS'  LUNCHEON 

The  senior  girls  gave  a  farewell  luncheon  at  the  Zoolo^ 
Garden  on  Tuesday,  June  1st,  at  which  Miss  Emilie  W.  Mel 
the  newly  appointed  Dean  of  Women,  was  the  guest  of  hcj 
Miss  Ruth  Levi,  President  of  the  Yellow  and  Black,  the  $t\ 
Girls'  Club,  presided  as  toastmistress.  The  following  respc 
were  made :  ''The  Passing  of  the  Great,"  Miss  Elise  Reis  L 
man;  "Our  Modest  Laurel,"  Miss  Rosa  W.  Buerger; 
Have  Missed,"  Miss  Emilie  W.  McVea ;  "What  We  have  Mis 
Miss  Harriet  Belle  Reid;  "What  They  have  Missed,"  Miss 
Grogg;  "Our  Future,"  Miss  Irene  A.  Steinau ;  and  "Our 
Miss  Iola  B.  Shafer. 
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The  good  humor  of  the  affair  was  greatly  added  to  by  an 
ropriate  gift  to  each  member  present,  although  every  one 
retted  to  see  the  Yellow  and  Black,  after  an  active  career  of 
r  years,  with  this  event  pass  out  of  existence. 

THE  SENIOR  CLASS  PLAY 

On  Thursday  evening  the  seniors  of  the  colleges  in  Burnet 
Dds  presented  as  their  annual  class  play  The  Amazons  by 
iro.  This  delightful  comedy  was  given  out  of  doors,  in  the 
versity  quadrangle,  before  a  large  audience,  and  was  received 
i  much  applause.  It  was  to  have  been  given  on  Wednesday 
ling,  but  had  to  be  postponed  until  the  following  night  on 
unt  of  rain. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  performance  was  due  to  the 
ueration  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Carlton  Van  Wye,  Instructor  in 
ilic  Speaking  and  English  in  the  University,  under  whose 
lonal  direction  it  was  presented. 

PERSONNAE    OF   THE    PI.AY  I 

iington Viscount   Littcrly    .  Fred  F.  McMinn 

ired Earl  of  Tweenways  Harold  D.   Mackelfresh 

re Count  de  G  rival  .     .Morris  S.  Lazaron 

I  Roger  Minchin  ...  Bartholomew  J.  Shine 

tin a  Gamekeeper     .     .  Robert  F.  Schwenker 

Itt a  Servant     .    .     .     Andrew  C.  Gallagher 

I a  Poacher  ....  Henry  C.  Mitchell 

ii.m Marchioness  of  Castle  Jordan  .Stella  Van  Hise 

I  Xoeline  Belturbet  Florence  L.  Farbach 

(  Wilhelmina  Belturbet  f  Her    Daughters    .      Zephora  Von  Lepel 
d  Thomasin  Belturbet     j  Iola  B.  Shafer 

c/eant"   Shuter Elise  R.  Loebman 

CLASS  DAY  EXERCISES 

ft  he  Class  Day  exercises,  which  were  held  on  Friday  morning, 
I  begun  by  the  procession  of  the  seniors  to  the  University 
n>us.  Mr.  Clifford  W.  Fels,  the  president  of  the  class,  delivered 
ejalutatory;  Miss  Ruth  Levi,  the  class  poem;  Mr.  Morris  S. 
i^ron,  the  class  oration ;  Miss  Stella  Van  Hise,  the  class  history ; 
i.*  Harriet  Belle  Reid,  the  class  prophecy ;  and  Mr.  Hayward  D. 
cl.rson,  the  class  will.    The  ivy  oration  was  given  by  Mr.  James 
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Clancy  for  the  seniors  and  Mr.  Ralph  Kreimer  for  the  j union 
These  exercises  were  followed  by  the  customary  burning  of  tb 
note-books  by  the  happy  members  of  the  graduating  class,  and  wer 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  luncheon  in  McMicken  Hall. 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

On  the  evening  of  June  7th  occurred  the  final  Commencemei 
of  the  Technical  School,  and  with  the  conferring  of  diplomas  upc 
the  ten  graduates,  this  institution  passed  out  of  existence,  its  woi 
having  been  taken  over  by  the  public  school  system  of  the  city. 

The  principal  speakers  on  this  occasion  were  Mr.  Ernest 
Du  Brul,  of  the  University  Board  of  Directors,  and  Preside 
Dabney  of  the  University.     The  program  was  supplemented  1 
music  furnished  by  Miss  Sarah  Feinstein  and  Mr.  Jacob  Singe 

The  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  offered  by  Mr.  George  Gucke 
berger  for  the  highest  average  during  the  entire  course  of  thr 
years  was  won  by  Robert  Heuck,  and  that  of  ten  dollars,  given  I 
Miss  Flora  Stoehr  for  the  best  graduation  oration,  by  Mr.  Jot 
V.  Maescher,  Jr.,  the  successful  candidates  pronouncing  oratio, 
as  follows : 

"The  Panama  Canal" Robert  Heuck 

"The  Situation  in  China"    ....    John  V.  Maescher,  Jr. 
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CALENDAR. 

1909 

Wednesday,  December  ist: 
University  Day. 

1910 

COMMENCEMENT    EVENTS. 

Thursday,  May  26th : 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Day. 

Sunday,  May  29th: 

Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

Monday,  May  30th: 

Senior  Banquet. 

Wednesday,  June  ist : 

Senior  Class  Play. 

Thursday,  June  2d : 

Senior  Girls'  Luncheon. 
Faculty— Senior  Law  Luncheon. 

Friday,  June  3d : 

Class  Day  Exercises. 

Faculty  —  Senior  Baseball  Game. 

Medical  Alumni  Reunion. 

Saturday,  June  4th  : 

Commencement  Exercises. 
Alumnae  Luncheon. 
Alumni' —  Senior  Baseball  Game. 
Alumni  Banquet. 

Saturday,  June  nth : 

Law  Alumni  Reunion,  Class  of  '95. 


UNIVERSITY    DAY. 

December  1,  1910. 

ELEBRATING  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  OHIO-MIAMI  MEDICAL 
COLLEGE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  setting  aside  a  day  each 
ar  for  the  commemoration  of  some  fitting  event  in  the  prog- 
5S  of  the  institution,  University  Day  in  1909  was  given  over 

the  celebration  of  the  union  of  the  Ohio  and  Miami  Medical 
dleges  and  the  founding  of  the  new  Ohio-Miami  Medical 
allege.  The  exercises  were  held  in  the  evening  of  December 
it,  in  McMicken  Hall,  and  were  attended  by  a  large  represent- 
ee gathering  of  the  medical  fraternity  and  their  friends. 

President  Dabney  gave  a  short  history  of  the  growth  of  med- 
iil  education  in  Cincinnati,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  P).  O. 
hith,  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  who  read  numerous 
1  ters  of  congratulation  for  the  new  college  from  the  President 
I  the  United  States  and  various  college  officials,  and  who 
vlcomed  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  Dean  Victor  Clarence 
\ughan,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  the  College  of  Medicine  of 
h  University  of  Michigan.  Dr.  Vaughan  delivered  a  notable 
'<■  dress  on  "The  Future  of  the  Medical  Profession."  The 
final  exercises  of  the  occasion  were  then  followed  by  a  general 
i.eption  to  the  speaker  and  the  visitors. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 

By  VICTOR  CLARENCE  VAUGHAN,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  University  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  President  and  Colleagues:  We  are  here  to  rejoice  o1 
the  union  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Miami  Medical  colleges,  wh 
have  become  one  school,  the  medical  department  of  the  Univ 
sity  of  Cincinnati.  Each  of  these  schools  has  an  honorable  1 
tory.  Leaders  and  pioneers  in  the  profession  have  made 
their  faculties,  and  men  of  most  honorable  record  are  to 
found  among  their  graduates.  This  amalgamation  has  b( 
accomplished  at  much  personal  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  so: 
connected  with  each  institution.  When  any  institution  of  1 
rank  and  prestige  held  so  many  years  by  each  of  these  scho 
loses  its  individuality  some  of  the  dreams  of  the  past  must  co: 
to  naught.  This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  instance  of  1 
merger  of  medical  schools  within  the  past  few  years  in  t 
country.  In  various  sections  this  has  already  been  accomplish 
The  number  of  medical  schools  is  decreasing  and  this  decre 
is  being  brought  about  by  the  profession  itself.  Not  only  is 
number  of  medical  schools  being  diminished,  but  in  all  the  bet 
medical  schools  the  bars  to  admission  are  being  raised  hig: 
each  year.  This  is  a  commercial  age  and  this  is  preeminent)! 
commercial  country,  and  yet  the  medical  profession  is  ridd| 
itself  of  commercialism.  It  is  demanding  of  those  who  desire 
enter  its  ranks  a  higher  degree  of  culture  and  intelligence  tl 
is  demanded  of  any  other  profession  in  this  country.  The  a^ 
age  requirement  for  admission  to  our  best  medical  schools  il 
least  two  years  ahead  of  that  demanded  for  admission  to  ota 
professional  schools,  and  after  admission,  from  one  to  two  y<r; 
more  of  time  is  demanded  for  graduation.  Our  best  meda 
schools  are  demanding  a  more  advanced  preliminary  educatf 
of  their  matriculates  and  more  time  in  the  course,  and  yet  1 
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inancial  inducements  to  enter  the  profession  are  falling  year  by 
ear.  It  requires  not  only  more  time  but  more  money  to  enter 
he  medical  than  any  other  profession.  In  our  universities  in 
/hich  both  law  and  medicine  are  taught  the  students  in  the  two 
chools  pay  practically  the  same  tuition  and  annual  fees,  while 
i  addition  to  these  the  medical  student  must  pay  extra  labora. 
ory  expenses.  A  young  man  in  my  own  state  may,  after  finish- 
lg  his  high  school,  enter  the  law  department  of  the  university 
nd  graduate  after  three  years,  or,  if  he  chooses,  he  may  read 
iw  in  an  office  for  fifteen  months,  then  enter  the  law  school  and 
raduate  after  two  years.  If  he  wishes  to  study  medicine,  after 
Dmpleting  his  high  school  course,  he  must  spend  at  least  two 
.ears  in  the  collegiate  department  of  the  university  before  he 
in  enter  upon  his  medical  studies,  for  which  four  more  years 
,re  required. 

Every  state  in  the  Union  has  a  minimum  legal  requirement 
>r  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  in  some  this  requirement  is 
gh  enough  to  exclude  all  save  those  who  have  had  the  best 
fining.  This  restriction  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and 
)t  in  the  interests  of  the  profession.  Unfortunately,  these  legal 
lactments  fail  to  reach  many  pseudo-medical  practitioners  who 
ill  prey  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public,  such  as  the  nostrum 
>.nder,  the  advertising  charletan,  the  abortionist,  et  omne  id 
nus. 

The  medical  profession  is  giving  liberally  of  its  energy,  time, 
;.d  money  in  every  branch  of  sanitation.  It  is  doing  its  best  in 
le  restriction  and  prevention  of  disease.  Many  of  our  best  men 
le  serving  on  state,  municipal,  and  village  boards  of  health, 
cen  without  any  pecuniary  remuneration,  and  in  practically 
^  instances  without  adequate  financial  reward.  The  physician 
it  only  pays  the  taxes  upon  what  property  he  possesses,  but 
Cy  and  night  he  is  rendering  extra  service  to  the  poor  of  his 
c  tnmunity,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  the  well-to-do 
t  spass  upon  his  generosity.  The  clinic  established  for  the 
t  atment  of  the  poor  is  crowded  with  the  rich,  often  to  the 
pictical  exclusion  of  those  for  whose  benefit  the  charity  was 
i:  ended. 

Let  us  see  what  the  condition  of  the  medical  man  in  this 
cintry  is  today.     In  order  to  enter  a  good  medical  school,  he 
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must  have  a  better  preliminary  education  than  is  demanded  for 
admission  to  any  other  professional  school.     Having  gained  ad- 
mission, he  must  spend  more  money  and  take  more  time  in  order 
to  gain  his  degree  than  any  other  profession  demands.     Then 
the  young  man  with  his  degree  finds  it  highly  advantageous  to 
take  one  or  more  years  of  hospital  work  for  which  he  receives 
no  financial  remuneration.     Before  he  can  offer  his  services  to 
the  public  he  must  pass  a  state  examination  which  is  more  rigid 
than  that  demanded  of  any  other  profession.     Finally,  having 
hung  out  his  sign,  he  walks  to  his  dispensary  or  hospital,  where 
he  offers  his  dearly  bought  skill  and  experience  to  the  deserving 
poor,  many  of  whom  ride  to  the  same  place  in  costly  motor  cars. 
He  serves  without  recompense  upon  boards  of  health,  and  does 
his  best  to  prevent  disease  upon  the  existence  of  which  his  bread 
and  butter  depend.     He  writes  papers  and  gives  lectures  upon 
sanitation,  and  the  more  his  advice  is  accepted  and  followed,  the 
smaller  is  the  number  of  his  paying  patients.    When  he  is  treat- 
ing any  case  of  infectious  disease  the  physician,  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  the  infection,  is  rendering  a  service  to  the  public, 
which  as  a  rule  is  unrecognized  and  seldom  rewarded.    In  legis- 
lative halls  he  is  crowded  aside  by  the  followers  of  pseudo-medi- 
cine.    If  his  name  gets  into  the  daily  papers  favorably  in  con- 
nection with  any  case  under  his  charge,  his  professional  brethren 
scold,  while  the  bold  advertisement  of  the  nostrum  vender,  the 
so-called  specialist,  and  the  abortionist  stare  at  him  from  the 
pages  of  both  the  secular  and  religious  press.     He  lectures  on 
the  prevention  and  eradication  of  tuberculosis,  telling  how  people 
should  live  in  order  to  prevent  this  disease.     He  says  that  out- 
door life,  good,  wholesome  food,  and  sanitary  surroundings  art 
the  essentials,  and  he  helps  to  make  up  the  millions  annually  re 
quired  on  account  of  the  postal  deficiency,  while  the  governmen 
mail  carries  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  county  the  lyinj 
promises  of  so-called  consumption  cures.     He  attempts  to  shov 
how  intemperance  saps  the  health  of  body  and  mind  and  fill 
our  asylums,  while  the  most  deadly  forms  of  alcohol  are  freel 
sold  at  exorbitant  prices  under  the  delusive  names  of  stomac 
bitters,  celery  compound,  peruna,  etc.      He  shows  the  deteric 
rating  effect  of  venereal  disease.     He  tells  that  a  large  per  cer 
of  his  gynecological  operations  results  from  this  cause,  whi! 
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te  "restorer  of  lost  manhood"  sprinkles  the  pages  of  the  Sunday 
iwspaper  with  his  nauseating  "ads."  He  pays  a  high  duty  on 
,e  imported  microscope  with  which  he  watches  the  agglutina- 
on  of  typhoid  bacilli  in  his  early  recognition  of  the  disease,  pre- 
iratory  to  recommending  measures  that  may  avert  the  epi- 
rmic,  while  the  sugar  trust  bribes  the  custom  inspector  and  the 
irporation  accumulates  its  millions.  He  pays  a  double  price 
lr  the  knife  with  which  he  removes  the  cancerous  breast  of  the 
j »or  woman,  because  the  steel  trust  must  declare  a  dividend. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  many  medical  schools  in  this 
cuntry,  owned  and  controlled  by  their  faculties,  to  the  members 
t  which  there  came  either  directly  or  indirectly  each  year  a  fair 
liancial  return  on  the  investment.  It  did  not  cost  much  to  in- 
i  gurate  and  maintain  a  medical  school  at  that  time.  A  suitable 
I  ilding  with  one  or  two  large  lecture  rooms,  a  garret  for  a  dis- 
s:ting  room,  a  small  chemical  laboratory,  a  museum  with  spec- 
Lens  from  the  clinic,  and  some  inexpensive  apparatus  for 
cmonstrating  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry  were  the 
e  entials.  The  session  was  only  six  months,  and  two  sessions 
cnpleted  the  course.  The  lectures  were  repeated  each  year 
ad  both  classes  attended  the  same  lectures.  Possibly  some 
d  mber  of  the  faculty  had  a  microscope,  which  might  be  seen, 
p)tected  from  the  dust,  under  a  glass  case.  It  was  rumored 
a  ong  the  students  that  a  drop  of  water  seen  through  this  in- 
S'ument  had  been  found  to  be  teeming  with  life.  Rarely  some 
pressor  was  bold  enough  to  actually  use  the  microscope,  and 
p;sibly  he  exhibited  diatoms,  uric  acid  crystals,  and  sections 
o  bone. 

This  is  all  changed.  The  medical  building  with  all  needed 
Is  oratories  and  equipment  costs  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lar Skilled  men  giving  their  entire  time  to  the  work  are  de- 
rrnded  in  all  the  laboratory  branches,  and  even  the  clinician 
I  but  little  time  for  outside  remunerative  work. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  overdrawn  the  picture  of  the  pres- 
-i  conditions  of  the  medical  man  in  this  country.  The  medical 
icools  that  were  paying  properties  thirty  years  ago  are  now 
)ug  donated  to  the  universities.  Medical  education  has  be- 
-cie  so  expensive  that  it  can  be  provided  only  by  institutions 
It  are  endowed  or  receive  financial  support  from  the  state  or 
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the  municipality.     The  advance  made  in  medical  education 
this  country  in  the^past  ten  years  is  greater  than  that  of  an\ 
other  profession.   To  fit  one  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  higher 
preliminary  training,  more  time  and  more  money  are  required 
Notwithstanding  these  things,  the  average  income  of  the  medi 
cal  practitioner  in  this  country  is  decreasing  year  by  year.    He 
does  much  for  the  public  good  for  which  he  receives  neithei 
recognition  nor  reward.     As  a  member  of  this  profession  I  atr 
making  these  statements  without  the  slightest  bitterness  anc 
even  without  complaint,  because  I  believe  that  the  profession  i< 
preparing  itself  to  do  the  greatest  good  for  the  race,  that  it  is  ir 
training  to  render  mankind  the  highest  service,  and  that  its  mem 
bers  in  the  near  future  must  be  leaders  in  an  evolution  such  a; 
the  world  has  never  known.    I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  pro 
fession  in  general  is  to  be  credited  with  being  conscious  of  th< 
great  work  that  lies  before  it,  or  of  preparing  itself  for  the  higl 
station  to  which  it  is  to  be  called.    The  civilized  world  has  reache( 
a  period  in  its  evolution  in  which  the  educated  medical  man  mus 
play  an  important  part.     Without  his  help  the  development  o 
the  race  can  not  proceed  as  it  should.    Man  has  reached  a  perio( 
in  his  development  when  he  has  become  conscious  of  the  fac 
that  the  great  work  of  advancing  his  race  towards  physical,  in 
tellectual,  and  moral  perfection  is  a  duty  which  falls  upon  him 
self.    The  creature  has  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  and  powe 
of  a  creator,  and  this  imposes  upon  him  a  responsibility  that  h 
may  not  and  can  not  avoid. 

The  history  of  civilization  is  being  re-written,  and  in  th 
light  of  today  there  is  being  read  into  it  a  lesson  that  the  worl 
can  not  ignore.  History  has  heretofore  dealt  almost  exclusivel 
with  questions  of  politics,  with  literature,  customs,  manner: 
etc.  The  influence  of  disease  upon  the  decline  and  fall  of  natioc 
has  been  until  recently  overlooked.  Professor  Jones  has  show 
quite  conclusively  that  the  Plasmodium  of  malaria  was  the  grea 
est  factor  in  the  decay  of  Greek  civilization  and  did  much  t 
render  the  once  virile  Roman  an  easy  victim  to  the  more  robu: 
Goth  and  Vandal.  The  buried  cities  of  Asia  and  northern  Afric 
fell  into  ashes  under  the  withering  curse  of  disease.  In  Spain  tl 
Moors  reached  a  high  degree  of  civilization.  They  built  tl 
wonderful  city  of  Cordova  and  filled  its  great^library  with  tl 
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lost  advanced  science  of  the  day.  This  people  supplied  the 
lost  skilful  physicians  of  the  time.  Returned  to  Africa,  their 
escendants  degenerated  into  barbarians  whom  today  we  know 
s  the  Riffs  of  Morocco. 

Civilized  people  have  come  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
isease  constitutes  the  greatest  bar  to  human  progress,  and  that 
ation  which  first  frees  itself  from  the  bondage  of  disease  will 
ominate  all  others.  In  that  land  the  superman  will  first  be 
orn.  Two  conditions  are  essential  before  any  nation  can  free 
self  from  disease.  In  the  first  place  it  must  possess  an  educated 
dentine  medical  profession.  In  the  second  place,  the  nation  as 
whole  must  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  its  best  medical  men. 
lith  either  of  these  conditions  wanting  no  people  will  be  able 
)  advance. 

Are  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  held  in  the  bondage 
:  disease  ?  One  out  of  every  seven  of  us  die  of  tuberculosis ;  fifty 
lousand  of  us  perish  annually  of  typhoid  fever,  and  ten  times 
lis  number  lie  striken  for  weeks  each  year  with  this  disease, 
it  ultimately  recover.  Pneumonia  disputes  with  tuberculosis 
le  right  to  be  called  the  captain  of  death.  Some  fifty  thousand 
'  us  die  annually  of  cancer  and  other  malignant  growths,  more 
.an  twenty- five  per  cent  of  our  children  die  before  they  reach 
:/e  years  of  age.  In  short,  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  us  die 
ipm  causes  that  are  preventable,  and  which  the  enlightened 
ntion  of  the  future  will  prevent. 

I  am  not  sure  that  our  nation  will  be  able  to  fully  comply 
\th  either  of  the  conditions  mentioned.  I  do  know  that  the 
ttter  medical  schools  in  this  country  are  doing  their  best  to 
tepare  the  profession  of  the  future  for  this  work.  Encourage- 
fent  in  regard  to  the  second  condition  comes  from  the  general 
i  :erest  shown  in  the  recently  developed  campaign  against  tuber- 
closis,  the  large  and  small  contributions  in  aid  of  this  work,  and 
te  ready  response  made  by  many  of  our  state  legislatures  in  the 
eactment  of  laws  tending  to  restrict  this  and  other  infectious 
dieases;  also  from  the  generous  contributions  that  have  re- 
citly  been  made  for  the  study  and  abatement  of  uncinariasis 
ad  pellagra.  We,  of  the  profession,  have  frequent  cause  for  im- 
ptience  with  the  laity  for  their  indifference  towards  matters  of 
pblic  health,  but  we  should  remember  that  the  attitude  of  the 
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world  towards  the  causation  of  disease  can  not  be  suddenly  anc 
completely  changed.  Disease  has  for  countless  generation! 
been  regarded  as  of  divine  or  mystic  origin,  as  an  inflictioi 
from  heaven,  sent  either  in  love  or  in  anger.  This  old  super 
stition  still  casts  its  shadow  over  us  and  consciously  or  uncon 
sciously  influences  the  conduct  of  many.  It  is  difficult  for  i 
nation  within  a  generation  to  cast  off  the  superstitions  of  th< 
fathers.  This  can  be  done,  however,  by  instructing  the  childrer 
in  sanitary  matters.  Leibnitz  said:  "Give  me  control  of  edu 
cation  for  a  generation  and  I  will  change  the  world." 

What  will  be  some  of  the  functions  of  the  medical  man  oi 
the  future?     In  my  opinion,  the  most  important  of  these  maj 
be  grouped  in  certain  classes,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  these  should  be  fully  appreciated,  especially  by  thos< 
interested  in  medical  education.     In  the  first  place,  that  nation 
will  be  most  favorably  situated  which  does  the  most  for  the 
prosecution  of  medical  research.     Every  scientific  medical  dis 
covery  so  far  made  has  been  a  blessing  to  mankind.     Medicine 
has  not  been  advanced  by  philosophical  dogma;    it  has  growi 
and  has  yielded  its  rich  and  beneficent  fruits  only  as  a  resul 
of  slow,  laborious  research.     The  chemist,  bacteriologist,  patho 
logist,   and  clinician  have  obtained  results,   not  by  sitting  ii 
their  studies  or  libraries  and  evolving  theories  from  their  inne 
consciousness,  but  by  experimentation  and  close,  accurate  obser 
vation   in   their  laboratories,    and   at   the   bedside.      For  mor 
than  a  thousand  years   before  the  time  of  Pasteur  there  wer 
occasional  meclical  men  who  believed  that  certain  diseases  ar 
spread  by  living  contagions.     In  the  fifth  century  before  ou 
era  Empedocles  of  Agrigento  taught  that  stagnant  water  breed 
disease  and  he  is  said  to  have  delivered  the  city  of  Selinunt 
from  an  epidemic  of  fever  by  draining  a  swamp  in  the  vicinit] 
And  yet,  in  the  year  1905,  twenty-four  centuries  later,  accon 
ing  to  Ross,  out  of  a  total  population  of  about  two  and  or 
half  millions  in  Greece  not  less  than  one  million  had  malar: 
and  nearly  six  thousand  died  from  this  disease.     About  two  thoi 
sand  years  ago  Varro  in  his  "Rerum  rusticarum,"  in  advisir 
concerning  the  location  of  a  country  house,  wrote  as  follow 
"Adimadvertendum  etiam  si  qua  erunt  loca  palustria,  et  pro 
ter  easdem  causas,  et  quod  crescunt  animalia  quaedam  minut 
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niae  non  possunt  occuli  consequi,  et  per  aera  intus  in  corpus, 

)er  os  ac  nares  perveniunt  atque   difficiles  efficiunt  morbos," 

ind  yet  the  plasmodium  of  malaria  devastated  the  fair  fields 

>f  southern  Italy  and  continued  to  hold  sway,   awaiting  the 

ime  when   a   French   army  surgeon,   Laveran,   at   an  isolated 

)ost  in  the  same  malaria-ridden  Africa,  should  demonstrate  the 

•ause  of  this  disease,  the  giant  enemy  to  the  civilization  of  the 

Mediterranean  coast.     Then  came  the  researches  of  Ross  and 

•thers  by  which  the  part  played  in  the  distribution  of  malaria 

>y  the  mosquito  was  demonstrated,  and  now  the  fertile  lands 

•f  the  Roman  campagna  promise  to  become  the  home  of  a  busy, 

ontented,  and  happy  people.     Findlay  thought  that  a  certain 

losquito  might  be  a  factor  in  the  distribution  of  yellow  fever, 

ut  this  was  demonstrated  to  be  a  fact  only  by  the  careful  and 

eroic  investigations  of  Reed  and  his  colleagues.    Small-pox  was 

ell-nigh  universal  until  the  careful  observations  and  practical 

*periments  of  Jenner  relieved  man  of  the  heavy  tribute  that 

e  paid  to  this  disease  in  death  and  disfigurement.     Anthrax 

tid  hydrophobia  levied  a  heavy  tax  on  both  man  and  beast  until 

rought  under  man's  control  by  the  genius  of  Pasteur.     Diph- 

leria  with  its  death  rate  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  alarmed 

le  physician  and  awakened  the  horror  of  the  community  until 

le  patient  labors  of  Behring  and  Roux  gave  the  world  antitoxin. 

he  beneficent  action  of  anesthesia  was  foreshadowed  by  Davy 

id  brought  to  full  realization  by  the  experiments  of  Long, 

ells,  Jackson,  and  Morton.     The  true  nature  of  tuberculosis 

bs  brought  to  light  by  the  studies  of  Vilemin  and  Koch,  and 

Don  the  knowledge  thus  gained  it  is  within  the  power  of  man  to 

Jimp  out  this  and  other  infectious  diseases.    A  list  of  the  great 

(scoveries   of   scientific    medicine   is   too   long   to   give   fully. 

'lis  investigation  into  the  causation   and  prevention  of  dis- 

ese  is  not  complete,  it  is  barely  begun.     No  disease  that  af- 

f:ts  man  or  beast  is  thoroughly  understood;    in  all  cases  the 

towledge  in  the  possession  of  the  wisest  medical  man  is  but 

f  gmentary,  and  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  many  diseases  we 

a>  still  in  complete  ignorance.     For  instance,  we  know  prac- 

tally  nothing  as  yet  of  the  cause  of  cancer  and  but  little  of 

t  it  of  insanity.    We  are  just  beginning  to  practice  vaccination 

aiinst  typhoid  fever  and  other  acute  infections.     The  greatest 
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problem  that  lies  before  the  most  advanced  nations  today  is 
to  free  themselves  from  disease,  and  this  can  be  accomplished 
in  only  one  way,  and  that  is,  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  medical  research.  This  is  a  national  and  community  problem, 
and  that  nation  which  does  this  most  generously  and  most 
wisely  will  dominate  the  world,  because  it  will  become  the  strong- 
est and  the  best.  At  present  it  must  be  admitted  that  Germany 
is  in  the  lead,  and  the  predominance  of  the  German  is  due  to 
his  universities  and  the  encouragement  that  he  has  given  to 
scientific  research.  American  medical  research  grows  stronger 
year  by  year.  There  are  numerous  laboratories  that  are  turn- 
ing out  most  creditable  work,  but  we  need  more  of  them  and 
better  equipment  for  those  we  have.  The  nation,  the  several 
states,  and  the  large  cities  can  make  no  better  investment  than 
that  given  for  the  purpose  of  widening  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  keep  the  people  in  health.  We  may  reasonably  hope  that 
the  discoveries  to  be  made  in  our  laboratories  will  tend  to  de- 
crease poverty,  diminish  sickness,  prolong  life,  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  individual,  add  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
tentment of  the  people,  and  give  to  our  country  in  the  coming 
generations  stronger  and  better  men  and  women.  A  certain 
number  of  medical  men  of  the  future  must  give  their  lives  tc 
research  work.  However,  this  number  will  always  be  relativel) 
small. 

It  is  my  intention  to  speak  especially  of  the  medical  prac 
titioner  of  the  future.     This  individual's  duties  are  to  be  quite 
different  from  those  of  the  medical  practitioner  of  the  past,  anc 
if  the  world  is  to  profit,  as  I  hope  it  may,  by  the  aid  of  med 
ical  science,  the  attitude  of  the  profession  toward  the  publi 
and  that  of  the  public  toward  the  profession  must  radicall; 
change.    Heretofore  the  medical  man  has  been  taught  from  th 
beginning  of  his  professional  studies   that  he  must  not  tall 
about  professional  matters  to  the  laity.     He  has  been  made  t 
feel  that  his  duty  is  to  practice  and  not  to  preach.     To  a  cei 
tain  extent  this  is  wise  and  must  hold  for  the  future,  as  it  ha 
for  the  past.    The  practice  of  the  profession,  so  far  as  the  rek 
tions  of  physician  and  patient  are  concerned,   is  sacred  an 
must  not  become  matter  for  gossip.     All  understand  this  an 
no  man  worthy  to  be  a  member  of  the  profession  will  for  a  mc 
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ent  forget  or  cease  to  hold  sacred  his  relation  to  his  patient. 
ut  the  medical  man  of  the  future  must  become  a  public  teacher, 
:  structing  his  community  and  advising  with  those  in  authority 
(.ncerning  the  good  of  the  whole.     In  doing  this  he  must  use, 
i  a  proper  manner,  of  course,  the  usual  avenues  of  reaching 
ie  public,  such  as  the  popular  magazine  and  the  daily  news- 
jiper.     Up  to  the  present  time  the  only  instructor  of  the  pub- 
1  in  matters  pertaining  to  disease  has  been  the  charlatan  who 
Is  made  extensive  use  of  the  daily  press.     This  must  be  al- 
tred  for  the  public  good.     The  medical  man  must  disseminate 
trough  this   and  other   avenues   the  knowledge   necessary  to 
cmbat  disease,  and  there  has  been  nothing  more  encouraging 
i  the  attempt,  just  now  begun,  and  of  necessity  led  by  the  pro- 
fusion, to  stamp  cut  tuberculosis  and  to  diminish  the  other 
i'ectious   diseases   than   the   readiness   with   which   the   news- 
ppers  of  this  country  have  taken  up  the  matter.    The  national 
atituberculosis  society  is  sending  twice  a  month  material  bear- 
irj  on  this  subject  to  hundreds  of  newspapers,  and  they  are 
mking  proper  use  of  it.     I  know  of  no  reputable  newspaper 
tit  has  declined  to  participate  in  this  great  work.     The  best 
ad  most  accurate  information  concerning  the  prevention  of 
dease  must  be  diffused  through  the  masses.     The  medical 
cm  of  the  future  must  talk  and  write  on  these  subjects  not 
e:lusively  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows  in  the  profession,  but 
oecially  for  those  outside  of  it.     Ignorance  concerning  these 
n  tters  is  appalling  not  only  among  the  uneducated  but  among 
1  educated  as  well.     There  are  many  teachers  in  our  public 
3(  ools,  not  only  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  but  in 
m  colleges  and  even  in  our  universities  as  well,  who  are  in 
a  iolute  ignorance  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of  hygiene. 
Tere  are  master  architects  planning  our  buildings,  both  pub- 
aand  private,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  ventilation.       They 
rry  produce  imposing  elevations  and  design  beautiful  cornices 
nl  pleasing  facades,  but  they  are  ignorant  of  the  proper  dis- 
tnution  of  air  and  light.     I  predict  that  the  time  does  not 
i<  many  generations  in  the  future  when  many  of  the  national, 
stte,  and  municipal  buildings  upon  which  the  present  looks 
wh  pride  will  be  regarded  as  relics  of  a  barabric,  at  least  a 
seii-barbaric,  past.     There  are  members  on  our  public  water 
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commissions  who  could  not  distinguish  between  a  typhoid  b 
cillus  and  a  yeast  plant.  As  a  rule,  the  men  who  enact  01 
laws,  both  national  and  state,  know  nothing  of  that  greate 
asset  that  a  people  may  have,  which  is  health.  Sometimi 
this  amounts  to  a  national  calamity.  I  need  only  refer  to  tl 
fact  that  when  we  last  assembled  a  great  army,  within  lei 
than  three  months,  and  without  seeing  the  enemy,  nearly  01 
fifth  of  those  who  enlisted  were  incapacitated  by  disease.  Th 
was  due  essentially  to  two  things.  First,  Congress  in  its  stupk 
ity  and  ignorance  had  failed  to  make  proper  provision  for  tl 
medical  service.  There  was  not  a  microscope  in  a  camp  in  th 
United  States  army  in  1898,  so  far  as  I  know,  until  the  necei 
sity  for  its  use  was  made  evident  by  thousands  of  cases  of  t) 
phoid  fever,  at  first  wrongly  diagnosed  as  malaria— a  mistak 
that  could  not  have  been  made  had  the  medical  service  bee 
equipped  as  the  then  surgeon  general  wished  it  to  be.  Bu 
Congress  would  not  listen  to  the  man  who  was  regarded  b 
many  of  its  members  as  only  a  scientific  crank.  In  the  secon 
place,  the  line  officer  of  that  time,  and  no  one  appreciates  hi 
high  average  character  more  than  I  do,  and  I  saw  much  of  hin 
was  too  often  deaf  to  his  medical  assistant  and  comrade.  Shortl 
after  the  Japanese-Russian  war  I  had  occasion  to  complimer 
a  high  medical  officer  of  the  former  nation  on  the  low  Japane< 
death  rate  from  disease,  when  he  replied:  "We  know  nothir 
more  about  the  hygiene  of  armies  than  you  do.  In  fact,  wh; 
we  do  know  we  learned  from  America  and  Europe,  but  our  Hi 
officers  accepted  our  advice  so  far  as  was  possible." 

Health  is,  as  I  have  stated,  a  nation's  best  asset,  and  y 
the  sums  devoted  to  maintaining  the  health  of  our  people  1 
the  nation  and  by  the  several  states  are  paltry  in  the  extreir 

We  need  not  worry  about  a  low  birth  rate,  but  we  shou 
regard  a  high  death  rate  as  a  national  disgrace  and  a  sign 
national  decay.  As  the  race  grows  wiser  and  stronger  in  bo« 
and  intellect  these  rates  quite  naturally  approach  the  sail 
level.  This  was  made  plain  by  Herbert  Spencer  more  th 
fifty  years  ago.  No  nation  that  neglects  the  health  of  its  pc 
pie  can  hope  to  endure,  and  that  government  that  secures  il 
its  citizens  the  longest  average  life  in  health  is  the  best,  who- 
ever its  tariff  laws  may  be.     These  facts  are  being  understol 
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more  or  less  thoroughly  by  some  of  the  most  advanced  nations, 
ind  in  doing  this  work  the  medical  profession  must  lead  the 
,vay.  The  medical  educators  of  this  country  realize  this  much 
nore  fully  than  any  one  else  can,  and  laying  aside  personal 
imbitions  and  especially  pecuniary  considerations,  they  are 
;triving  to  prepare  for  the  next  generation  a  profession  made 
ip  of  men  of  broad  culture  and  of  special  scientific  skill.  This 
s  the  explanation  of  mergers  in  medical  colleges,  of  the  rapid 
.dvance  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  medical  schools, 
nd  for  the  extension  of  the  course.  The  medical  man  of  the 
uture  must  be  a  leader  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  highest  wel- 
are  of  his  country.  His  help  is  necessary  in  order  to  relieve 
he  people  from  the  bondage  of  disease. 

Permit  me  to  briefly  point  out  some  of  the  specific  ways 
1  which  the  medical  profession  can  be  of  benefit  to  the  peo- 
le.  The  civilized  world  is  awakening  to  the  knowledge  that 
tie  infectious  diseases  are  preventable,  the  most  enlightened 
f  the  nations  are  adopting  measures  to  prevent  them,  and 
lere  is  to  be  a  healthy  rivalry  among  the  countries  to  see  which 
in  do  this  first  and  in  the  most  effective  manner.  This  is 
emonstrated  by  the  crusade  now  being  inaugurated  against 
iberculosis.  We  may  reasonably  expect  improved  methods  in 
le  treatment  of  this  disease,  and  such  knowledge  as  will  give 
lis  to  us  must  come  as  a  result  of  the  labors  of  scientific  medical 
en.  But  the  great  effort  must  be  made  in  its  prevention, 
id  this  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  community  problem,  into 
hich  the  nation,  the  state,  and  the  locality  must  throw  their 
ist  and  wisest  efforts.  Knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
use, its  avenues  of  dissemination,  and  the  means  necessary  for 
e  restriction,  must  come  into  the  possession  of  all  classes  and 
<nditions,  and  the  medical  profession  must  be  the  source  of 
lis  information.  The  practical  application  of  this  knowledge 
mst  be  directed  by  the  same  body  of  men.  The  practitioner 
mst  recognize  the  disease  in  its  incipient  stages,  before  the 
ifected  individual  becomes  a  possible  center  for  the  infection 
I  others,  and  while  the  process  in  himself  can  be  arrested. 
'us  will  be  demanded  of  every  physician  in  the  future,  and 
te  people  must  learn  wisdom  enough  to  go  to  the  doctor  be- 
f*e  it  is  too  late.     Sanitoria  and  hospitals  for  the  education 
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and  treatment  of  the  infected  must  be  provided  by  the  public. 
This  attempt  to  restrict  and  eradicate  so  grave  and  widespread 
a  disease  is  the  greatest  and  most  beneficent  undertaking  that 
man  has  ever  assumed,  but  it  is  not  a  visionary  dream.  It 
is  a  herculean  task,  but  one  not  beyond  the  accomplishment  of 
intelligence  and  effort. 

Typhoid  fever  and  other  diseases,  disseminated  so  frequently 
by  contaminated  water  and  milk,  need  not  exist,  and  the  heavy 
tribute  that  we  pay  annually  to  these  infections  is  not  compli- 
mentary to  either  our  intelligence  or  our  brotherly  love,  one 
for  the  other.  The  millions  that  we  lose  every  year  in  deaths 
from  these  diseases  would,  if  properly  expended,  soon  place  a 
safe  water  supply  in  every  city  and  village. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  stop  attempting  to  control  the  venereal 
diseases  by  moral  suasion.  A  false  modesty  has  prevented  us 
from  talking  about  these  distempers,  and  they  should  be  added 
to  the  list  of  dangerous  and  communicable  diseases,  and  every 
person  found  infected  with  one  of  them  should  be  put  in  cus- 
tody until  he  or  she  is  free  from  the  infection. 

The  time  will  come,  if  the  world  is  to  progress  in  intelligence, 
when  every  person  will  undergo  a  thorough  examination  at  the 
hand  of  a  skilful  physician  twice  or  oftener  each  year.  Ac 
official  record  of  each  such  examination  will  be  made,  and  nc 
two  consecutive  examinations  will  be  made  by  the  same  phy 
sician;  and  after  death  an  autopsy  will  be  made.  Then  th< 
careless  and  unskilled  physician  will  soon  find  himself  withou 
a  vocation. 

The  world  has  never  been  in  greater  need  of  the  enlightene< 
medical  man  than  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  next  generation,  an< 
the  world  will  demand  that  he  be  worthy  of  the  tasks  that  wi. 
fall  upon  him.    No  other  profession  will  be  able  to  render  greate 
service  to  mankind.     The  incentive  to  enter  the  profession  i 
not  likely  to  be  great,  measured  in  the  coin  of  the  realm,  bi 
measured  by  the  good  done  to  the  race,  there  will  be  none  greate 
The  function  of  the  new,  combined  medical  department  of  tt 
University  of  Cincinnati  will  be  to  prepare  properly  its  studen 
for  worthy  service  in  that  profession  which  has  always  labore 
for  the  uplift  of  mankind. 

A  regular  and  frequent  thorough  physical  examination 
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very  citizen  must  be  adopted  by  the  people  if  the  race  is  to  be 

reed  from  disease.    The  good  that  can  be  accomplished  by  this 

;  not  limited  to  the  infectious  diseases.     There  are  many  dis- 

rders  of  metabolism  which,  if  detected  in  time,  may  be  ar- 

ssted  or  cured.     I  will  at  present  refer  to  only  one  of  these. 

'here  are  many  men  and  women  just  passing  the  prime  of  life 

'ho  are  developing  a  glycosuria.     At  first  this  is  in  many  in- 

tances  a  pathological  condition  that  is  easily  controlled  by  a 

roper  diet.     Often  it  begins  with  a  diminished  capacity  on  the 

art  of  the  individual  to  properly  dispose  of  a  few  special  car- 

ohydrates.     Which  these  are  should  be  determined  and  elim- 

lated  from  the  daily  food.     In  his  ignorance  the  individual 

Dntinues  to  eat  the  food  which  for  him  has  become  a  poison. 

iter  some  months  or  years  the  condition  grows  more  grave. 

he  person  becomes  incapable  of  properly  metabolizing  any  car- 

ohydrate  and  finally  he  can  no  longer  utilize  the  carbohydrate 

roup  in  his  protein  food.     Having  reached  this  point,  the  in- 

ividual  becomes  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  he  is  not  well  and 

e  goes  to  his  physician,  but  the  condition  is  now  incurable. 

This  is  given  simply  as  an  illustration  of  the  great  good 

rat  an  educated  medical  profession  might  render  the  public 

y  constant  supervision  of  the  public  health,  but  in  order  to 

-ing  this  about  both  the  profession  and  the  public  must  be 

lucated  along  scientific  lines.     It  must  be  begun  among  the 

ore  intelligent,  and  its  good  results  becoming  apparent,  it  will 

i  adopted  by  all.    In  Michigan  University  this  work  has  been 

arted.     Every  medical  student  must  submit  to  a  thorough 

lysical  examination  each  semester,   and  if  any  abnormality 

i  detected,  the  individual  must  follow  rules  and  regulations 

he  is  to  continue  in  the  school.    We  hope  in  a  few  months  to 

tend  this  to  the  students  of  all  departments  of  the  univer- 

ty.     There  is  no  better  place  to  begin  this  beneficent  work 

an  in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning.    With  us  no  student 

ill  be  permitted  to  use  the  gymnasium  until  he  is  found  by 

tual  examination  to  be  free  from  venereal  disease,  and  any 

ie  attending  the  gymnasium  may  be  called  upon  to  submit 

mself  to  an  examination  at  any  time.     Those  having  other 

;iysical  defects  will  be  placed  under  such  restrictions  as  the 

medical  men  may  impose. 
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The  nation  that  will  profit  in  the  future  from  the  labor 
and  discoveries  of  the  medical  profession  must  help  in  thi: 
cause.    It  must  make  large  appropriations  for  scientific  research 
It  must  render  financial  aid  to  medical  education,  which  hai 
become  too  costly  for  the  profession  itself  to  provide,  and  ii 
must  not  permit  of  the  use  of  short  roads  to  practice.     Whil< 
the  advanced  medical  educator  in  this  country  is  doing  his  besi 
to  elevate  his  profession,  pseudo-medicine  is  filling  the  lobbies 
of  every  state  capitol  with  demands  for  legal  recognition,  anc 
too  often  it  happens  that  our  law  makers  are  not  wise  enougl 
to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  false.    This  imposes  i 
heavy  duty  upon  the  profession,  and  that  is  the  one  which  | 
have  already  emphasized — the  education  of  the  public.     T< 
one  who  has  had  occasion  to  interview  our  legislators,  bot) 
national  and  state,  in  behalf  of  public  health  affairs,  the  situa 
tion  often  becomes  most  depressing.     The  task  seems  hopeles 
and  one  is  inclined  to  forego  all  effort.     Men  high  in  the  coue 
cils  of  the  nation  say  without  hesitation  that  this  talk  abou 
stamping  out  tuberculosis  is  only  a  doctor's  fad.     As  one  laj 
tens  to  such  talk,  as  I  have,  from  high  sources,  his  nation? 
pride  hides  its  face  in  shame  and  he  wonders  to  what  destim 
tion  his  country  is  drifting  with  such  colossal  ignorance  guic 
ing  its  course.     But,  as  medical  educators,  our  duty  is  clea 
and  it  has  fallen  to  us  to  prepare  the  next  generation  of  tho: 
who  will  be  able  to  render  a  far  greater  service  to  human  pr 
gress  than  the  world  has  yet  seen.     With  the  race  freed  fro 
disease,  both  inherited  and  acquired,  the  better  man  will  1 
born   and  will   dominate    the   earth.     I  am  not  enough  of 
prophet  to  predict  anything  concerning  the  nationality  of  tl 
superman  who  is  to  come  and  possess  the  earth,  but  he  w 
not  come  to  a  disease-ridden  people,  for  the  intellectuality  ai 
morality  of  a  nation  depend  upon  its  physical  health,  and  t 
historian  of  the  future  will  have  no  difficulty  in  convincing  1 
readers  that  we  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  twenties 
century  were  not  so  wise  as  we  believed  ourselves  to  be,  as  j 
points  out  our  high  mortality  rate  from  preventable  diseas, 
and  shows  what  feeble  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  them. 
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COMMENCEMENT    EXERCISES. 

June  4,  1909. 

The  thirty-second  annual  commencement  of  the  Univer- 
ity  of  Cincinnati  was  held  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  June 
th,  in  Music  Hall,  when  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  degrees 
nd  thirty-two  teachers'  diplomas  were  conferred.  The  aca- 
emic  procession  consisted  of  the  candidates  for  degrees,  the 
eans  and  faculties,  the  Mayor,  and  the  directors  of  the  Uni- 
ersity.  The  address  to  the  candidates  for  degrees  was  de- 
vered  by  James  Hampton  Kirkland,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Chan- 
*llor  of  Vanderbilt  University,  and  the  order  of  exercises  was 
s  follows: 

March  from  Athalia Mendelssohn 

lvocation The  Reverend  Walter  D.  Cole 

nnual  Statement President  Charles  Wm.  Dabney 

idress  to  Candidates  for  Degrees .  .  James  Hampton  Kirkland,  LL.  D.,  D.CX. 

Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University. 
Dnferring  of  Degrees  and  Diplomas The  Deans  of  the  Colleges 

Walther's  Prize  Song Wagner 

inouncement  of  Honors  and  Prizes    The  Deans  of  the  Colleges 

mediction The  Reverend  Robert  Watson 

Hungarian  March Berlioz 
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TEN    YEARS   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY. 

ANNUAL   STATEMENT 
By  PRESIDENT  CHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY. 

Figures  are  dull  things,  but  once  in  ten  years  we  have  to 
use  them.    'This  is  the  census  year,  and  as  the  people  of  Cin- 
cinnati have  just  permitted  themselves  to  be  counted  for  the 
government  through  a  professor  of  the  University,  it  is  only 
fair  that  we  of  the  University  should  stand  up  and  be  counted 
for  the  information  of  the  people  of  Cincinnati.     In  the  case  oi 
an  institution  like  our  University,  this  is  not  an  easy  thing  tc 
do,  because  the  chief  values  we  create  are  not  material,  bui 
intellectual  and  spiritual.     Colleges,  however,  like  most  thing! 
in  this  world,  have  a  material  side,  and  it  is  the  endownments 
properties,  finances,  organization,  and  attendance  upon  the  Uni 
versity  we  shall  report  to  you  today. 

The  reports  of  the  University  yield  the  following  informa 
tion  with  regard  to  the  comparative  conditions  in  1900  an 
1910.  The  property  of  the  University  is  separated  into  tw 
classes:  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipments  used  for  instni( 
tional  purposes;  and  real  estate  and  funds  yielding  income  fc 
support.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  beaut 
ful  grounds  constituting  the  sites  of  the  University  and  tl 
Observatory,  but  they  are  certainly  worth  far  in  excess  of  or 
million  dollars. 

Leaving  these  grounds  out  of  consideration,  however,  tl 
reports  show  that  whereas  the  University  had  $375,502  i 
vested  in  buildings  and  equipments  in  1900,  exclusive  of  tl 
properties  of  the  affiliated  colleges,  it  now  has,  including  t 
buildings  under  erection,  $1,246,000  so  invested.  The  ad( 
tions  for  the  decade  aggregate  thus  $871,000. 

The  total  productive  endowments,  which  amounted  ! 
$950,000  in  1900,  now  amount  to  $1,156,480,  exclusive  of  V 
endowments  of  our  Law  and  Medical  colleges.     The  income  frd 
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ndowments  in  1900  was  only  $29,670;  this  income  had  in- 
reased  last  year  to  $44,102.  The  income  from  tuitions,  fees, 
nd  miscellaneous  sources,  which  amounted  in  1900  to  $3,800, 
ad  increased  last  year  to  $43,232.  The  income  from  city  taxes 
or  current  support,  including  the  Observatory,  in  1900  was 
57,699.12,  while  last  year  the  University  received  from  this 
3urce,  including  the  appropriation  of  the  Board  of  Education 
3r  the  Teachers  College,  a  total  of  $155,707.  (By  reason  of  a 
ack  tax  collection  this  was  $8,000  above  the  normal.)  The 
Dtal  income  of  the  University,  including  the  Observatory,  was 
i  1900  $91,169.12,  as  against  $243,041  last  year. 

Coming  now  to  the  colleges  and  faculties,  we  find  that  the 
University,  which  in  1900  consisted  of  a  single  College  of  Arts 
nd  Engineering,  with  loosely  affiliated  colleges  of  Medicine, 
aw,  and  Dentistry,  has  now  become  a  well  organized  Univer- 
ty,  consisting  of  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  of  Engineering,  and 
l  Medicine,  a  College  for  Teachers,  a  Graduate  School,  and  a 
Doperating  College  of  Law.  Eight  new  departments  of  instruc- 
on  have  been  established  during  this  period,  and  the  total 
umber  of  courses  of  study  has  increased  from  150  in  1900  to 
05  in  1910. 

The  administrative  and  instructional  staff  of  the  colleges 
{  Burnet  Woods,  which  was  made  up  of  31  persons  in  1900, 
as  now  grown  to  96,  and  the  attendance  of  students  upon  these 
)lleges,  which,  omitting  the  Summer  School,  numbered  554 
\  1900,  has  now  increased  to  1143,  to  which  number  must  be 
Ided  84  students  in  law  and  199  in  medicine,  making  a  total 
'  1426  regular  students  in  the  University  in  1910.  Some  eight 
mdred  other  persons  attended  external  courses  and  lectures 
•gularly  last  year. 

The  number  of  graduates  of  the  colleges  in  Burnet  Woods 

1900  was  48;  the  total  number  of  graduates  of  these  colleges 
■esented  to  you  today  is  107.  In  addition,  there  are  29  grad- 
ites  in  law  and  41  in  medicine,  and  32  who  receive  teachers' 
plornas,  a  total  of  209  diplomas  awarded. 

These  figures  are  not  presented  in  a  boasting  spirit.  These 
suits  are  not  the  work  of  any  one  board  or  of  any  one  faculty, 
uch  less  of  any  one  president;  for  during  the  last  ten  years 
)ards,  faculties,  and  presidents  have  all  changed.     These  facts 
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are  presented  merely  to  make  record  of  the  progress  of  the  in- 
stitution. If  any  people  should  have  credit  for  them,  it  is  the 
people  of  Cincinnati  as  a  whole,  who  have  so  steadily  supported 
the  institution,  both  morally  and  financially,  during  these  years. 
Our  chief  object  in  presenting  these  statistics,  however,  is 
to  draw  a  lesson  from  them.  Looking  back  over  the  record 
just  presented,  we  see  that  while  the  attendance,  the  number  of 
instructors,  the  buildings,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  support 
given  by  the  city,  have  all  increased  at  a  good  rate,  the  pro- 
ductive endowments  have  not  increased  in  anything  like  the 
same  proportion.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  the  attendance, 
the  number  of  courses,  the  number  of  instructors,  and  the  total 
income  have  increased  over  100  per  cent,  while  the  productive 
endowments  have  increased  less  than  20  per  cent.  What  the 
University  needs  today,  then,  is  more  endowments  for  all  its 
colleges  and  departments.  I  know  of  no  more  promising  oppor- 
tunity for  investment  than  in  the  endowment  of  our  Medical 
College,  devoted  to  the  task  of  training  physicians  to  serve  in 
our  hospitals  and  families,  or  of  our  Teachers  College,  which 
is  educating  the  women  who  shall  train  our  children,  or  of  our 
Engineering  College,  which  is  making  men  to  build  our  indus- 
tries. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  mention  all  the  needs  of  the 
University,  but  there  is  one  line  of  enlargement  which  should 
appeal  especially  to  us.    Among  the  most  remarkable  and  val- 
uable recent  developments  in  our  educational  system  are  the 
continuation  schools  and  the  night  schools,  which  offer  opportu 
nities  for  general  and  technical  education  to  young  people  wh( 
have  to  work  during  the  day  in  our  commercial  and  industria 
establishments.     The  night  high  schools,  belonging  to  this  sys 
tern,  now  have  almost  as  many  students  as  the  day  high  school 
and  are  rapidly  improving  the  character  of  their  work.     Th 
graduates  from  these  schools  and  the  graduates  of  the  day  hig 
schools  who  had  to  go  to  work  form  a  class  in  which  we  are  boun 
to  feel  the  greatest  interest.    A  recent  investigation  shows  th£ 
several  hundred  of  these  earnest  young  men  and  women  ai 
anxiously  awaiting  the  opening  of  night  classes  of  college  grac 
to  prepare  them  for  entrance  upon  professional,  commercial,  ( 
technical  courses,  or  to  train  them  for  the  practical  work  of  lif 
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these  young  people  do  not  want  superficial  or  low  grade  work. 
Though  they  will  certainly  have  to  take  a  much  longer  time  than 
lsual  to  complete  such  a  curriculum,  many  of  them  would  like 
;o  take  regular  academic  courses.    To  aid  them  in  accomplish- 
ng  their  ambitions  would  be  a  high  privilege,  as  well  as  a  great 
Measure,  to  every  member  of  our  faculties.     A  people's  college 
ike  ours  should  certainly  provide  facilities  for  the  education 
>f  all  classes,  and  especially  for  those  who  have  to  educate  them- 
;elves.    In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  more  important  work  the  Uni- 
versity can  do,  and  I  regret  exceedingly,  therefore,  that  our 
neans  are  so  inadequate  at  the  present  time  that  we  can  not 
it  once  undertake  this  task.     I  can  think  of  no  better  purpose 
o  which  a  moderate  fund  can  be  put  than  the  provision  of  suit- 
ible  night  courses  of  instruction  for  these  young  working  people. 
Many  things  have  occurred  during  the  year  to  encourage 
is  to  expect  to  realize  these  things.     On  this  occasion  and  on 
his  platform  a  year  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  present  to  the 
>eople  of  Cincinnati  the  immediate  needs  of  the  University  for 
iew  buildings  and  equipments.     The  buildings  asked  for  were 
.n  engineering  building,  a  gymnasium,  a  power  plant,  and  a 
nedical  building.    Within  two  months  after  that  time  the  Coun- 
:il  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati  voted  a  bond  issue  of  $550,000  for 
he  erection  of  the  first  three  of  these  buildings.    In  view  of  the 
lecessary  delay  in  the  erection  of  the  great  new  hospital  on  the 
;iill  top,  it  was  thought  wise  to  postpone  the  appropriation 
or  the  medical  college  building,  to  be  connected  with  it,  which, 
lowever,  we  are  assured  will  be  provided  later.     Council  had 
previously  given  the  University  $26,300  for  completing  the  Tech- 
nical building,  so  that  this  made  a  total  of  $576,300  given  by 
he  city  since  last  Commencement  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ments at  the  University — five  times  as  much  as  the  city  had 
iven  it  in  all  the  years  before.     Counting  the  $125,000  given 
jiuring  the  session  for  current  expenses,  this  makes  a  total  of 
701,300  appropriated  by  the  city  during  the  year  for  the  up- 
•uilding  and  support  of  the  University. 

More  significant,  however,  than  the  money  was  the  unan- 
imity with  which  this  appropriation  was  made.  As  far  as  known, 
j.ot  a  single  person  lifted  a  voice  against  this  appropriation. 
Tom  our  beloved  fellow-citizen,  the  President  of  the  United 
states,  who  honored  us  on  that  occasion  by  sending  us  a  letter 
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expressing  his  hearty  approval  of  the  measure,  through  all  the 
trades  and  professions,  down  to  the  humblest  laborer  in  our 
midst,  our  people  were  cordially  united  in  this  movement  for 
the  improvement  of  their  University.  It  has  been  said,  in  fact, 
that  no  proposal  was  ever  submitted  to  the  people  of  Cincin- 
nati which  met  with  such  universal  approval.  For  this  unani- 
mous support  of  all  the  people  and  for  the  active  assistance 
of  the  commercial  and  industrial  societies,  of  the  teachers'  as- 
sociation, of  the  members  of  the  press,  and  of  the  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  University,  as  well  as  for  the  effective  action  of 
the  Mayor  and  Council,  we  are  profoundly  grateful.  To  all 
these  and  to  hundreds  of  others  who  aided  us  in  this  splendidly 
successful  movement  and  can  not  be  named  here,  we  return 
our  sincere  thanks. 

The  University  is  just  finishing  an  athletic  field  with  running 
track  and  complete  facilities  for  baseball,  football,  and  field 
sports,  which  will  supplement  the  new  gymnasium  in  a  fine  man- 
ner. For  the  raising  of  a  large  part  of  the  money  and  for  car- 
rying the  work  to  this  handsome  completion,  we  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Archibald  I.  Carson,  an  alumnus  and  a  Director,  who 
has  labored  for  this  cause  for  some  fifteen  years. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  the  donation  of  funds  to  estab- 
lish several   additional  scholarships.     We  know   of  no  better 
way  to  invest  moderate  sums  than  in  the  education  of  worthy 
young  people.    The  Armstrong-Hunter  Memorial  Fund  of  some 
nine  hundred  dollars  was  raised  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs 
Daniel    H.    Sowers,    Mrs.    Harris    Hancock,    and    Miss    Helen 
Hinkle  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  the  University  in  memorj 
of  Miss  Sarah  J.  Armstrong  and  Miss  Clara  Hunter,  teacher; 
in  Cincinnati  for  twenty- five  years.    This  fund  was  contributec 
by  eighty  pupils  of  the  Armstrong  School,  residing  in  this  anc 
neighboring  cities.     It  is  to  be  used  in  establishing  a  scholar 
ship  in  the  department  of  English  Literature  in  the  Graduat- 
School  for  a  woman  graduate  of  the  University.     This  is  trul; 
an   appropriate   and  beautiful   memorial  of  two  honored  an< 
beloved  teachers,  who  did  much  to  form  the  character  of  man 
of  our  noblest  women. 

Mr.  Robert  William  Hochstetter,  an  alumnus  of  the  Un; 
versity  of  Cincinnati,  has  given  to  the  University  the  sum  c 
one  thousand  dollars  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  Chemistr 
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in  memory  of  his  brother,  Henry  Hochstetter,  also  a  student 
of  the  University.  All  of  our  alumni  can  not  give  money,  but 
all  can  give  service  of  some  kind,  and  this  gift  from  a  rising 
I  young  alumnus  is  encouraging  as  the  suggestion  of  what  we 
may  expect  when  our  alumni  grow  older  and  wealthier. 

Through  Mr.  William  Harvey  Anderson,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  the  University  has  received  a  pledge  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  four  years  from  a 
generous  citizen,  who  does  not  wish  his  name  to  be  known,  to 
establish  two  scholarships  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  for 
students  who  have  attended  the  University  for  at  least  one  year 
and  need  assistance.  The  gentleman  who  so  modestly  hides 
behind  Mr.  Anderson's  genial  personality  requests  that  these 
scholarships  be  known  as  the  Optimist  Club  scholarships.  Who- 
ever he  is,  he  is  evidently  a  helpful  as  well  as  a  cheerful  person. 
Will  Mr.  Anderson  kindly  convey  to  him  our  heartfelt  acknowl- 
edgments and  tell  him  that  acts  like  this  help  to  make  optim- 
ists of  us  all? 

The   University   has   also   received   a   number   of   valuable 
gifts  for  the  equipment  of  its  several  departments.     The  Li- 
brary, Museum,  and  the  laboratories  have  received  donations 
too  numerous  to  mention  here.     A  large  and  valuable  gift  to 
the  Library  was  that  of  the  Schloss  collection  of  German  lit- 
erature, purchased  for  the  purpose  and  donated  by  Mr.   and 
'Mrs.  0.  J.  Renner,  both  enthusiastic  workers  for  the  Univer- 
sity, the  lady  becoming  an  alumna  today.     Among  the  most 
lotable  donations  to  the  Museum  was  a  large  paleontological 
ind  conchological   collection   made  by  the  late   U.    P.   James 
rom  the  rocks  and  fresh  waters  of  this  region.     This   collec- 
:ion,   which   comprises   hundreds   of   valuable   specimens,    was 
riven  to  the  University  by  Mr.  Davis  L.  James  and  his  sisters, 
Miss  Catherine  M.   James,   Miss  Ellen  W.  James,   and  Miss 
\nnie  A.   James.      A   collection   of   some   five   hundred   speci- 
nens  of  shells,  minerals,  and  fossils  from  coal  measures,  made 
by  the  late  Miss  Ida  Murdoch,  has  been  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  her  sister,   Mrs.   R.   N.   Hollingshead.     It  is  inter- 
esting for  an  institution  like  ours,  which  is  educating  so  many 
-vomen,  to  receive  a  gift  from  a  woman  of  a  scientific  collec- 
:ion  made  by  a  woman. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  out  of  the  large  amount  of  geo- 
logical and  archaeological  material  collected  in  this  vicinity 
so  little  has  been  retained  in  Cincinnati.  Since  the  University 
now  has  a  prospect  of  a  fireproof  building  for  a  museum,  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  owners  of  such  material  will  give  it  to 
us  instead  of  sending  it  off  to  other  places.  If  this  is  done,  we 
may  expect  that  scientific  students  will  find  opportunity  to 
study  Cincinnati  archaeology  and  geology  in  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  instead  of  having  to  go  to  Cambridge  or  to  Chicago. 

Some  Needs  of  the  University 

Among  the  buildings  most  needed  by  the  University  at 
the  present  time  are  the  following : 

A  Chemical  Laboratory  building  must  be  erected  soon  to 
accommodate  the  growing  classes  of  the  Colleges  of  Engineering 
and  Medicine,  as  well  as  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Some 
$200,000  will  be  required  to  build  and  equip  for  this  purpose. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  present  moment  is  a  Med- 
ical Laboratory  building.  The  union  of  the.  old  colleges  and 
the  building  of  a  great  new  City  Hospital  gives  Cincinnati  the 
opportunity  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  medical  centers  in 
the  country.  The  Hospital  and  the  University  will  have  most 
of  the  plant  needed  and  only  a  college  laboratory  building  is 
required  to  complete  this  equipment.  The  city  has  put  sev- 
eral million  dollars  into  the  University  and  as  much  more  in 
the  Hospital  and  some  $300,000  additional  invested  in  a  Medical 
College  building  would  accomplish  this. 

There  is  also  a  fine  opportunity  to  create  in  Cincinnati  a 
great  Natural  History  Museum.  A  number  of  collections  are 
waiting  to  be  brought  together  in  a  suitable  fireproof  build- 
ing, which  should  be  located  in  Burnet  Woods  near  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  new  High  School.  The  sum  of  $150,000  would 
erect  the  first  section  of  such  a  museum. 

The  University  is  in  great  need  of  dormitories.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  Engineering,  Medical,  and  Law  Colleges  would 
be  greatly  promoted  by  the  provision  of  living  accommodations 
for  students.  College  dormitories  are  not  a  gift  to  students, 
but  yield  good  revenues  to  the  institution.  The  new  plans  pro- 
vide a  site  for  dormitories  and  a  college  commons  and  $75,000 
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to  $100,000  would  be  sufficient  to  erect  the  first  dormitory, 
which  would  undoubtedly  be  immediately  filled. 

If  it  is  desired  to  erect  a  more  monumental  structure,  we 
would  mention  the  need  at  the  University  of  a  great  audito- 
rium or  assembly  hall.  The  University  has  no  hall  large  enough 
to  contain  all  its  students.  It  needs  such  a  hall,  which  might 
well  be  made  the  Westminster  of  Cincinnati, — a  place  for  as- 
sembling the  memorials  of  our  great  men  and  women.  The 
University  grounds  offer  a  noble  site  for  such  a  building. 

It  has  been  suggested  also  that  there  should  be  a  bell  or  flag 
tower  on  the  University  heights.  This  could  be  made  highly 
ornamental,  as  well  as  useful,  and  a  moderate  sum  would  doubt- 
less be  sufficient  for  its  erection. 

The  sum  of  $100,000  is  the  amount  necessary  to  found  a 
full  professorship  in  any  of  the  colleges.  The  donor  has  the 
iorivilege  of  attaching  an  appropriate  name  to  the  professor- 
ship. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  endows  an  instructorship  in  a 
department  and  $10,000  a  fellowship,  the  income  being  paid 
:o  the  instructor  or  fellow,  who  devotes  his  time  to  Univer- 
sity work  and  research.  Three  thousand  dollars  endows  a  free 
scholarship  for  the  benefit  of  a  student  in  any  one  of  the  colleges. 

The  President  of  the  University  will  be  glad  to  give  any 
nformation  pertaining  to  these  subjects. 

Note. — On  the  day  following  Commencement  Mr.  Julius 
fleischmann  informed  the  President  that  he  would  like  to  have 
he  privilege  of  renewing  his  subscription  of  one  thousand  dollars 
i  year  for  thirteen  scholarships  in  the  University  during  1910-11 
o  students  from  accredited  schools  outside  of  Cincinnati  who 
ire  distinguished  for  scholarship  and  are  unable  to  meet  the 
uition.  Mr.  Fleischmann  gave  this  sum  for  a  similar  purpose 
ast  year,  and  so  brought  thirteen  excellent  young  people  into 
he  University.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  out  of  the  six  hon- 
>rary  scholarships  awarded  by  the  faculty  to  freshmen  attain- 
ug  the  highest  record  this  year  three  were  given  to  Fleischmann 
cholars,  while  three  other  Fleischmann  scholars  were  close 
>ehind  the  first  six.  Seven  out  of  the  thirteen  attained  distin- 
;uished  scholarship,  and  all  give  promise  of  excellent  success. 
*lr.  Fleischmann's  modesty  undoubtedly  prevented  the 
nnouncement  of  his  renewal  of  these  scholarships  until  after 
Commencement,  but  his  example  is  so  good  that  we  cannot  let 
iim  escape  from  this  report. 
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THE   SPIRIT   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY. 

Address  to  the  Candidates  for  Degrees 

By  CHANCELLOR  KIRKLAND,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L. 


There  are  many  standpoints  from  which  universities  may  be 
studied  and  there  are  many  varied  definitions  of  a  university. 
There  are  also  many  arguments  by  which  their  usefulness  is 
established  and  by  which  their  value  to  the  world  may  be  dem- 
onstrated. Perhaps  there  has  been  no  single  human  interest 
that  has  been  so  constantly  advocated  as  that  of  higher  educa- 
tion. For  hundreds  of  years  universities  have  been  the  bright 
points  of  history.  They  have  been  fostered  by  kings,  popes, 
parliaments,  and  individual  philanthropists.  As  wide  as  human 
thought  they  stretch  their  sway.  They  have  spoken  in  a  world 
language  and  have  held  a  scepter  of  universal  dominion.  Japan, 
seeking  to  create  a  new  empire,  founded  the  university  of  Tokio. 
Lord  Kitchener,  filled  with  the  task  of  establishing  civilization 
in  the  wilderness  of  Soudan,  builds  an  institution  of  learning  at 
Khartum.  Germany,  seeking  to  rehabilitate  herself  after  her 
wars  with  Napoleon,  establishes  the  great  University  of  Berlin. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  as  to  the  most  important  function  of 
a  university.  The  training  of  individual  students  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  their  tasks.  Without  this  work  universi- 
ties would  be  feebly  supported  and  rarely  defended.  But  this 
part  of  their  work  is  so  often  commented  on  that  we  may  be 
excused  for  passing  it  by  in  this  discussion.  The  purpose  o: 
this  paper  is  rather  to  direct  attention  to  universities  as  part  o 
the  machinery  of  civilization,  promoters  of  the  world's  progress 
discoverers  of  new  kingdoms  of  truth. 

There  has  always  been  in  the  world  a  love  for  truth.  Thi 
exists  in  spite  of  danger  and  death.  Men  have  sought  for  trut 
not  because  it  was  popular  or  profitable,  but  because  it  was  tb 
truth.  This  spirit  of  truth  is  the  university  spirit,  a  spirit  the 
has  enabled  these  institutions  to  change  and  direct  the  currer 
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3f  the  world's  thought.  Without  this  spirit  an  institution  may 
De  a  college  or  professional  school,  but  not  a  university.  It  is 
;rue  that  this  spirit  has  not  been  confined  to  educational  insti- 
.utions.  It  burnt  in  many  a  breast  before  modern  universities 
,vere  founded.  It  makes  the  university  investigator  of  today  a 
brother  of  Socrates,  of  Plato,  and  of  Christ. 

Among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Greeks  furnish  a  strik- 
ng  illustration  of  the  principle  we  are  considering.  Their  great- 
est distinction  was  not  in  their  political  achievement,  but  in  this, 
:hat  they  were  the  first  to  apply  their  minds  fearlessly  to  the 
search  for  truth.  They  had  a  thirst  for  knowledge  that  amounted 
almost  to  a  passion.  From  the  beginning  the  Greeks  busied 
:hemselves  with  the  profoundest  questions.  Standing  at  the 
very  threshold  of  scientific  discovery,  they  asked  themselves 
the  hardest  of  questions.  The  value  of  their  work  was  not 
•always  in  its  results,  but  in  its  spirit.  Socrates,  dying,  declares 
:hat  the  purpose  of  his  life  has  been  to  search  out  the  reason  of 
:hings.  Their  great  teachers  were  their  philosophers  and  their 
Doets. 

As  Greece  was  the  first  great  illustration  of  the  university 
spirit,  so  she  has  been  the  mediator  by  which  that  spirit  spread 
imong  mankind.  Alexander  carried  her  civilization  to  the  east- 
ern world.  In  the  west,  Rome,  mistress  of  nations,  was  cap- 
:ured  by  her  subtle  spiritual  power.  Christianity  drew  on  the 
storehouse  of  Greek  philosophy.  "We  are  all  Greeks,"  said 
Shelley,  and  every  period  of  intellectual  upheaval  turns  to 
indent  Greece  for  inspiration. 

But  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  another  field  and  try  the 
:ruth  of  our  contentions  by  other  tests.  The  pre-eminence  of 
diversities  in  scientific  matters  is  often  disputed.  Credit  is 
lere  given  to  the  practical  man  who  invents  a  new  machine,  who 
saves  labor.  Edison  is  the  popular  idol  of  today,  and  he  can 
lardly  be  pointed  out  as  a  brilliant  illustration  of  university 
iraining  and  university  ideals.  While  I  would  not  lessen  the 
lonor  that  belongs  to  the  practical  scientist,  my  contention  is 
:hat  this  achievement  would  be  impossible  without  the  univer- 
sity spirit.  The  greatest  credit  belongs  to  the  man  who  estab- 
ishes  the  theoretical,  who  settles  fundamental  principles,  who 
ascertains  the  final  truth. 
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Of  all  sciences,  astronomy  is  perhaps  the  oldest.  Most  of 
its  questions  have  seemed  to  be  useless.  Even  today  the  star- 
gazer  is  typical  of  the  unpractical  man,  yet  it  has  been  by  devo- 
tion to  these  useless  tasks  that  we  have  been  able  accurately  to 
regulate  our  lives,  to  make  definite  appointments  months  ahead, 
to  track  a  course  on  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  to  foretell  the  rising 
of  the  sun  and  the  swelling  of  the  tides.  The  movements  of  the 
world's  commerce  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  logarithms  and  the 
perfection  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  The  mathematician  lays 
the  foundation  for  every  science.  Back  of  every  great  cathedral 
lie  countless  efforts  in  the  study  of  materials,  in  the  construction 
of  arches,  vaults,  and  domes,  the  strength  of  beams  and  columns, 
the  walls  of  buttresses. 

Further  illustration  of  these  truths  may  be  found  in  the 
development  of  modern  chemistry.  The  applications  of  chem- 
istry to  life  are  endless,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  sci- 
ences. The  chemist  has  his  office  in  every  factory,  in  every 
mine,  on  every  farm.  These  achievements  have  been  largely 
brought  about  through  the  efficient  work  done  in  university 
laboratories.  Alchemy  was  not  the  real  parent  of  chemistry. 
The  spirit  of  the  alchemist  was  self-seeking;  his  work  was  not 
for  truth  but  for  gold.  The  new  chemistry  was  born  when  men 
seriously  tried  to  answer  the  question  as  to  what  takes  place 
when  a  piece  of  wood  is  burned  to  ashes.  And  yet,  while  modern 
chemistry  has  sought  chiefly  the  truth,  it  has  been  the  means  of 
finding  gold  in  richest  abundance. 

Let  us  note  one  further  phase  of  this  subject,  even  though 
time  is  not  left  for  its  full  discussion.     The  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion exercises  a  controlling  influence  on  the  mind  and  heart  oi 
man  aside  from  the  results  attained.     The  search  for  truth  ha; 
always  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  human  disciplines.    T 
has  elevated,  enlarged,  and  dignified  human  life.     The  period.1 
of  progress  have  been  those  when  this  spirit  guided  the  thought 
of  men;    the  peroids  of  decline,  when  the  right  of  research  wa 
denied.    Such  periods  of  decline  are  necessarily  periods  of  dark 
ness  and  ignorance.     There  is  something  in  original  researcl 
that  gives  to  the  soul  of  man  a  boundless  sweep.     Sir  Isaa 
Newton  was  overwhelmed  with  emotion  as  he  neared  the  en 
of  the  calculations  by  which  he  proved  that  the  moon  was  hel 
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n  its  orbit  by  gravitation.  It  was  with  exultation  of  spirit  that 
Halley  completed  his  calculations  of  the  orbits  of  twenty-four 
;omets  and  called  the  world  to  witness  that  in  fifty-four  years 
Dne  already  seen  in  the  past  would  again  burst  into  view.  It  is 
:he  glory  of  universities  that  they  have  had  a  large  share  in  this 
work  of  discovery,  that  through  their  influence  the  thoughts  of 
men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  briefly  emphasize  the  duty  of  society 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  great  universities.  Educational 
work  is  not  sufficiently  provided  by  supplying  schools  and  col- 
eges.  To  secure  the  highest  results  provision  must  be  made  for 
nvestigation  in  every  department.  Great  laboratories  are 
leeded  and  the  best  of  scientific  equipment.  Great  libraries  are 
i  necessity,  and  professors  must  be  adequately  supported  in 
^very  work.  Above  all,  academic  freedom  must  be  guarded. 
Teachers  must  be  given  the  highest  liberty.  No  hand  of  author  - 
;ty  may  be  laid  on  their  shoulders.  University  professors  must 
,)e  free  both  from  political  and  ecclesiastical  control.  There  can 
)e  no  compulsion  here.  If  we  are  to  have  great  universities  in 
America  we  must  rise  above  all  narrow  sectional  and  personal 
ssues  and  glory  in  the  truth  alone  and  in  that  life  that  is  guided 
>y  the  truth 
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CONFERRING    OF   DEGREES. 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Dean  More,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  recommended  the  following  candidates,  and  the  President 
conferred  upon  them  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts: 

Bachelor  of  Arts 


Maurice  B.  Abrahams 
Marguerite  Susan  Allgaier 
Antoinette  Frances  Bahr 
Edna  Fannie  Baum 
Alice  Logan  Bell 
Archibald  Bernstein 
Israel  Bettan 
Emma  Lucy  Braun 
Stanley  Farrar  Brewster 
Audley  Harold  Brown 
Janet  Beggs  Brown 
Helen  Ormsby  Burns 
Marietta  Belle  Carstens 
Lydia  Nugent  Collins 
Mary  Geneva  Conway 
Mary  Julia  Detraz 
Gertrude  Mary  Dowling 
Ernest  Speers  du  Bray 
Verna  Elsinger 
Emma  Katherine  Franzmeier 
Gertrude  Abbett  Frederick 
Andrew  C.  Gallagher 
Mary  Anna  Gerdsen 
William  von  der  Halben 
Arthur  Marc  Harris 
Ellen  Brown  Harrison 
Viola  Heise 
Lesley  Henshaw 
Edith  S.  Hoffheimer 
Clarence  Lee  Hoffman 
Winnifred  May  Humphreys 
Schachne  Isaacs 
Marcella  Edith  Johnston 
Stephen  Winchester  Jones 


Mamie  C.  Keller 
Ralph  A.  Kreimer 
Ida  Blanche  Lanz 
Hattie  L.  Leimann 
Frances  Tabb  Levi 
Frederick  D.  Lotter 
Mary  Agnes  Lynch 
Vera  Louise  McVay 
Bessie  Macbrair 
Louis  Leopold  Mann 
Marie  Elizabeth  Oehler 
Franziska  Opes 
Pearl  C.  Oskamp 
Carrie  May  Perin 
Jacob  B.  Pollak 
Imogene  Poole 
Christine  Porter 
Lucille  Price 
Adele  Louise  E.aschig 
Mrs.  O.  J.  R.enner 
Arthur  Blaine  Robertson 
Electa  A.  Rule 
Hazel  Elizabeth  Ryan 
Elizabeth  Anita  Smith 
Ruth  Alms  Sorgel 
Maude  Carlyn  Stephens 
Alfrida  Anna  Strubbe 
Elsie  S.  Tangeman 
Irene  Tedesche 
Maude  Vawter 
Edith  Wagoner 
Mary  Dunn  Whitfield 
Ernest  William  Wilfert 
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COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 

Dean  Burris,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  for 
teachers,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degree 
di  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  which  was  conferred: 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education 

Mollie  Vivian  Heim  Retta  Jacobs 

Anna  Williamson 

Dean  Burris  also  recommended  the  following  candidates  for 
he  Teacher's  Diploma  in  their  respective  subjects,  which  was 
onf  erred : 

In  Elementary  Education 


Marguerite  Susan  Allgaier 
Antoinette  Frances  Bahr 
Marietta  Belle  Carstens 
Mary  Julia  Detraz 
Emma  Katherine  Franzmeier 
Gertrude  Abbett  Frederick 
Mary  Anna  Gerdsen 
Winnifred  May  Humphrey 
Schachne  Isaacs 
Marcella  Edith  Johnston 
Mamie  C.  Keller 
Hattie  L.  Leimann 


Frances  Tabb  Levi 

Frederick  D.  Lotter 

Mary  Agnes  Lynch 

Nanabel  McNelly  (A.  B.,  1907) 

Marie  Elizabeth  Oehler 

Ethel  Louise  Outcalt  (A.  B.,  1909) 

Carrie  May  Perin 

Harriet  Belle  Reid  (A.  B.,  1909) 

Hazel  Elizabeth  Ryan 

Maude  Carlyn  Stephens 

Alfrida  Anna  Strubbe 

Elsie  S.  Tangeman 


Maude  Vawter 

In  Art 
Jessie  Hart  Dodd  Almira  Jewett  (A.  B.,  1908) 

Ellen  F.  Guthrie  Hilda  B.  Pfaffinger 

Laura  Halliday  Bertha  Rosenstein 

Doretta  Huston  Schueler 


COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Dean  Schneider,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of 
ngineering,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the 
•veral  respective  degrees,  which  were  conferred : 

Civil  Engineer 

David  Goldblatt  Amor  Edward  Kistner 

Frederick  William  Hyndman  John  G.  Reinke 

Charles  Edmund  Kilgour  Hoyes  Reiter 
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Mechanical  Engineer 
Charles  B.  Jahnke 

Chemicae  Engineer 

Earl  Bess  Edward  Herman  Kinker 

Wilson  Jewett  Buvinger  Henry  Frederick  Koenig 

Charles  Holzwarth  Julian  Maas 

Gustave  vSchuessler 

Electrical  Engineer 
Charles  S.  Andrew  Ralph  Blaine  Kersey 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Dean  Rogers,  in  behalf  of  the  College  of  Law,  recommendec 
the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
which  was  conferred: 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

Henry  E.  Beebe,  Jr.  Harry  Joseph  Koehler,  Jr. 

Howard  Landis  Bevis,  A.  B.  Wallace  C.  Lee 

Bernard  Cox  Bowen,  A.  B.  Carl  B.  Lehmann,  Ph.  B. 

Leonard  Jacob  Crawford,  Jr.,  A.B.  Edgar  R.  Moeser,  A.  B. 

Michael  J.  Dosch,  A.  B.  Theodore  Thomas  Nunn,  Jr. 

John  V.   Dye  Loren  Earl  Orr 

Robert  Campbell  Dye  Frank  A.  Ralston,  A.  B. 

Edwin  W.  Franks  Edwin  Porter  Ransom 

Thomas  M.  Gregory  Harry  Lester  Risinger 

William  H.  Harrison,  Ph.  B.  Thomas  Kirby  Schmuck,  A.  B. 

Edward  L.  Hayes  William  Hughes  Shepard,  B.  S. 

Elmer  R.  Heisel  Charles  F.  Tatgenhorst,  Jr. 

Nicholas  John  Hoban,  Jr.,  A.  M.  B.  L.  Waddle 

Nathan  Tovio  Isaacs,  A.  M.  Charles  Edgar  Weber 
Eldon  James  Wright 

Dean  Rogers  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Orin  Clar 
Clement  had  completed  his  course  in  law,  but  on  account  of  il 
ness  had  been  prevented  from  taking  his  final  examinations,  an 
recommended  that  upon  their  completion  the  degree  of  Bacl 
elor  of  Laws  be  conferred  upon  Mr.  Clement. 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

Professor  Smith,  in  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  Ohio-Miar 
Medical  College,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  tl 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  which  was  conferred: 
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DOCTCR 

John  Hoadly  Berry 

Oscar  Edwin  Bloom 

Earl  Ernest  Brock 

Cosper  Burton 

Marinus  Willett  Conway 

Charles  Kenneth  Ervin 

Joseph  R.  Esterman 

John  Montfort  Finney,  A.  B. 

John  Daniel  Fonts 

Rizgallah  Gaballah 

Joseph  Getelson 

William  Joseph  Graf,  A.  B. 

Oliver  Harrison  Griffith 

John  Fremont  Hamsher,  A.  B. 

George  Hart  Hansell,  A.  B. 

Fred  H.  Harris 

Earl  Eugene  Heath 

Lewis  Wade  Heizer 

Joseph  Nathaniel  Hunter 

Charley  Curtis  Jones 

Stanley 


of  Medicine 

Charles  P.  Kennedy 
Clifford  C.  Kennedy 
George  Wesley  King 
David  Adam  Korb 
Fletcher  Langdon 
Howard  Cochran  Lisle,  A.  B. 
John  Charlesworth  Littell 
Ernest  Chester  McCulloch,  A.  B. 
William  H.  Nickels 
Herman  Feighery  Pohlmeyer 
Henry  Michie  Schneider 
Louis  Howard  Schriver 
Clyde  Earl  Shinkle,  A.  B. 
Francis  Glenn  Smith 
Charles  August  Stammel 
Howard  Leigh  Stitt 
Charles  Henry  Stoffregen 
George  Bernard  Topmoeller 
Eric  Renesch  Twachtman,  A.  B. 
George  Piatt  Tyler,  Jr. 
Hull  Van  Pelt 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Dean  Harry,  in  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School, 
ecommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
>f  Arts,  which  was  conferred: 


Master  of  Arts 


Roy  Beckett 

B.  L.,  Georgetown,  1907 

Mary  Julia  Bentley 
A.  B.,  1898 

Whittier  Burnet 

Ph.  B.(  Ohio  State,  1903 

Elizabeth  Cabell  Carrington 

A.  B.,  1909 

Edward  Nicholas  Clopper 

B.  S.,  Bethany,  1897 

Siegfried  Geismar 
A.  B.,  1908 

Edith  Kreimer 
A.  B.,  1909 

Jessie  Little 
A.  B.,  1897 

Elise  Reis  Loebman 

A.  B.,  1909 

Grace  Florence 

A.  B.,  1908 
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Helen  Gibbons  Lotspeich 

Leipzig,  1900-02 

Henrietta  Marie  Mackzum 

A.  B.,  1909 

Harriet  Wilson  Lewis  Parker 

B.  L.(  Bucknell,  1894 

Jonette  Revill 

A.  B.,  Georgetown,  1909 

Mary  Emma  Rowell 
A.  B.,  1907 

Joseph  Maccabee  Rubin 

A.  B.,  Wisconsin,  1908 

August  Ruecker 

B.  D.,  Hartford  Theolog.  Sem.,  1907 

Louis  Selbert 
A.  B.,  1909 

Fred  Shaw 

Ph.  B.,  Ohio,  1906 

Spiegel 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

After  enumerating  the  scholastic  qualifications  of  the  follow- 
ing candidates,  Dean  Harry  presented  Elliott  Smith,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  professor  of  Astronomy,  and  Nathan 
Tovio  Isaacs,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  which  was 
conferred  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Smith  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  1903,  after  having  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  He  held  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  in  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Minnesota 
during  1902-03,  was  Meridian  Circle  Assistant  in  Lick  Observa- 
tory during  1903-05,  Lick  Fellow  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1905-06,  and  assistant  in  the  Cincinnati  Observatory 
since  1907.  During  his  academic  career  Mr.  Smith  has  con- 
tributed to  various  astronomical  journals.  The  subject  of  his 
dissertation  for  the  doctorate  is  "Personal  Equation  and  its 
Variation."  His  major  work  has  been  in  the  department  ol 
Astronomy,  his  minors  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Mr.  Isaacs  entered  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  1903 
receiving  a  Thorns  Honorary  Scholarship  in  1904  and  i 
McMicken  Honorary  Scholarship  in  1905  and  1906  respectively 
In  1907  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  after  having 
been  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
and  in  1908  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

In  the  year  1907-08  Mr.  Isaacs  was  appointed  special  col 
laborator  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  in  the  de 
partment  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  to  prepare  a  monograp; 
on  the  mining  laws  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  under  th 
supervision  of  Professor  Hicks,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnat 
and  Professor  W.  Farnam,  of  Yale;  and  the  results  of  Mi 
Isaacs'  research  is  embodied  in  his  dissertation  for  the  doctoi 
ate.  His  major  work  has  been  in  Economics,  with  Politic; 
Science  and  Finance  as  minors. 

In  addition  to  the  above  achievements,  Mr.  Isaacs  has  take 
the  full  course  in  the  College  of  Law,  winning  the  Wald  Pri; 
in  Contracts  in  1908,  and  receiving  at  this  Commencement  tr 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  OF  HONORS  AND  PRIZES. 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  Comegys  Scholarship  of  fifty  dollars  given  to  a  meri- 
torious undergraduate,  was  awarded  to  Mildred  Sherbrooke 
Hamilton;  the  five  McMicken  Honorary  Scholarships,  for  the 
oest  scholastic  standing  in  their  class,  to  the  following  seniors: 
Emma  Lisetta  Doerr,  Hilda  Francesca  Pirman,  Ruth  Clara 
Renner,  Florence  Santen,  and  Pincus  Beck;  the  twelve  Thorns 
Honorary  Scholarships,  for  excellence  in  standing,  to  six  juniors : 
Cornelia  Pearce  Atkins,  Alice  Magdalene  Thoennes,  Sidney 
Tedesche,  Reginald  Charles  McGrane,  Essie  Viola  Arey,  Lucie 
Elizabeth  Beeler;  and  to  six  sophomores:  Leonora  Neuffer, 
lelen  Abigail  Stanley,  Pauline  Juliane  Haffner,  Artie  Lawrence 
hartshorn,  Sara  Millie  Wartcki,  Emma  Edith  Kirschner.  The 
irst  Jones  Prize  in  Oratory,  of  the  value  of  forty  dollars,  open 
o  seniors,  was  won  by  Louis  Leopold  Mann,  and  the  second 
ones  Prize  of  twenty  dollars  by  Ralph  A.  Kreimer.  The  Edward 
vliles  Brown  Prize  for  Excellence  in  English,  of  the  value  of 
ifty  dollars,  was  awarded  to  Mary  Dunn  Whitfield.  The  two 
)ptimist  Club  Scholarships  just  established  for  four  years,  cov- 
ring  a  year's  tuition  in  the  University  for  students  living  out- 
ide  the  city,  was  awarded  to  Edward  Joseph  Lorenz  and  Kath- 
rine  Herbst  Goodman,  both  of  Covington,  Ky. 

For  a  list  of  seniors  elected  to  membership  in  the  Phi  Beta 
Cappa  Society,  see  page  42. 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

The  Henry  Hochstetter  Prize  in  Chemistry,  of  the  value  of 
)rty  dollars,  was  awarded  to  Charles  Holzwarth,  for  his  gradu- 
ting  thesis  on  "The  Manufacture  of  Oxalic  Acid  from  Sawdust' 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

The  Faculty  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  dol- 
rs  for  the  best  record  during  the  second  year  was  awarded  to 
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Leonard  Freiberg;  the  Richard  H.  Wald  Prize,  a  certificate  of 
stock  in  the  Cincinnati  Law  Library  Association,  of  the  value 
of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  the  student  of  the  first  year  class 
making  the  best  record  in  the  subject  of  contracts,  to  Carl 
Basler;  the  Faculty  Prize  of  seventy- five  dollars  for  the  highest 
average  of  grades  for  the  three  years'  work,  to  Edgar  R.  Moeser, 
and  the  second  prize  of  fifty  dollars  to  Nathan  Tovio  Isaacs; 
the  John  R.  Sayler  prizes  of  fifty  dollars  each  for  the  best  essay 
on  Property,  to  Marston  Allen,  on  Bills  and  Notes,  to  Edgai 
R.  Moeser,  and  on  Evidence,  to  Marston  Allen  and  Charles  A 
Sawyer  jointly. 

Dean  Rogers  announced  the  establishment  of  two  new  prizes 
the  Oscar  A.  Berman  Prize  of  fifty  dollars  to  the  student  of  tin 
third-year  class  showing  the  greatest  excellence  in  the  law  o 
private  corporations;  and  the  Thomas  A.  Logan  Scholarship 
endowed  by  a  fund,  given  by  Commander  George  Wood  Logar; 
U.  S.  N.,  in  honor  of  his  father,  of  the  class  of  '51,  for  the  tuitio 
of  students  selected  under  the  regulations  of  the  Law  facult)i 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

The  successful  competitors  for  places  as  resident  physiciar 
in  hospitals  were  as  follows : 

Cincinnati  Hospital 

Charley  Curtis  Jones  Joseph  Getelson 

Charles  P.  Kennedy  William  Joseph  Graf 

Eric  Renesch  Twachtman  William  H.  Nickels 

Charles  August  Stammel  John  W.  Daehler 

Marinus  Willett  Conway  Fletcher  Langdon 

Clyde  Earl  Shinkle  Earl  Ernest  Brock 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital 

George  Bernard  Topmoeller  Charles  Kenneth  Ervin 

Howard  Leigh  Stitt  Fred.  H.  Harris 

Jewish  Hospital 

Cosper  Burton  Charles  Henry  Stoffregen 

John  Fremont  Hamsher  Henry  Michie  Schneider 

Christ  Hospital 

John  Charlesworth  Littell  Louis  Howard  Schriver 

Louis  Wade  Heizer  Joseph  R.  Esterman 
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St.  Mary's  Hospital 

Joseph  Nathaniel  Hunter  David  Adam  Korb 

German  Deaconess  Hospital 

Francis  Glenn  Smith  George  Piatt  Tyler,  Jr. 

National  Jewish  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo. 

Ernest  Chester  McCulloch 
Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Sandusky,  Ohio 

John  Hoadly  Berry 
City  Hospital,  Springfield,  Ohio 

•Oscar  Edwin  Bloom  Earl  Eugene  Heath 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

The  Alliance  Franc aise  Traveling  Scholarship,  of  the  value 

hree  hundred  dollars,  for  the  greatest  proficiency  in  French, 
won  in   competitive  examination   by   Carrie   May   Perin, 

helor  of  Arts  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910.  The 
cier  of  the  Scholarship  is  required  to  attend  the  summer 
}rse  of  instruction  given  t^  the  Alliance  Franchise  in  Paris. 

The  following  fellowships  for  the  year  1910-11  were  awarded: 
i  Colonial  Dames  Fellowship  in  Ohio  Valley  History,  yielding 

ipend  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  H.  Dora  Stecker,  and  the 
[ma  Fellowship  in  Physics,  of  a  similar  value,  to  Edward  G. 
Lman,  A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1908  (reappointment). 

The  D.  A.  R.  Fellowship  in  American  History,  yielding  an 
lime  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  year,  will  be  awarded  at  the 
taing  of  the  academic  year  1910-11. 
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PHI  BETA  KAPPA  DAY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Delta  Chapter  of  Ohio  of  Ph 
Beta  Kappa,  which  was  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel  on  Thursday 
May  26th,  at  5:30  p.  m.,  the  following  members  of  the  class  c 
1910  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  were  inducted  into  the  Iocs 
chapter:  Marguerite  Susan  Allgaier,  Archibald  Bernstein,  Emm 
Lucy  Braun,  Janet  Beggs  Brown,  Mary  Julia  Detraz,  Schachn 
Isaacs,   Martha  Miller  Renner,   Carrie  May  Perin,   Elizabet 
Anita  Smith,  Edith  Wagoner,  Mary  Dunn  Whitfield.    The  in 
tiatory  ceremonies  were  followed  by  a  banquet  at  which  M 
Bryant  Venable  presided.    The  members  and  guests  responde 
as  follows:    the  Honorable  Guy  Ward  Mallon — "A  Little  Moi 
Culture;    the  Honorable  William  Dudley  Foulke— "The  Gif 
of  the  Greeks";    Dr.  Philip  Van  Ness  Myers— "The  Future  : 
the  Present" ;  Senator  Joseph  Benson  Foraker — "A  Play  Exter 
pore";    Miss  Elise  Reis  Loebman — "A  Spur  to  Action." 

The  chapter  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuii 
year:  president,  Walter  A.  De  Camp,  A.  B.,  Yale,  '90;  vie 
presidents,  Wm.  Worthington,  A.  B.,  Harvard,  '67,  Emr 
Louise  Parry,  Cincinnati,  B.  L.,  '87,  Isaac  Joslin  Cox,  A.  j 
Dartmouth,  '96;  secretary,  Lelia  Amanda  Garvin,  B.  L-,  Ci 
cinnati,  '98;  treasurer,  Arthur  James  Kinsella,  A.  B.,  Cine: 
nati,  '05. 
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ALUMNAL   REUNIONS   (Colleges  in  Burnet  Woods;. 

THE  ALUMNAE  LUNCHEON 

On  Saturday,  June  4th,  the  Association  of  Alumnae  enter- 
:ained  the  women  of  the  graduating  class  with  an  informal 
uncheon  at  the  University.  Miss  Lucy  M.  Lambdin,  the  pres- 
dent,  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Association  since  its  formation 
nto  a  separate  alumnal  branch  in  November,  1909,  and  Miss 
McVea,  the  Dean  of  Women  of  the  University,  voiced  the  hope 
hat  the  organization,  through  its  membership,  might  become 
in  important  factor  in  strengthening  and  upbuilding  the  Uni- 
versity. A  telegram  of  congratulation  was  sent  by  the  Associ- 
ition  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Merrill,  who  returns  next  year  to  the 
lepartment  of  English  as  Instructor,  on  her  achievement  in 
aking  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Yale  this  June. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 
>resident,  Lucy  M.  Lambdin,  '94;  vice-president,  Helen  Rat- 
erman,  '03;  secretary-treasurer,  Viola  Pfaff,  '08;  executive 
ommittee,  Luella  Latta,  '06,  Frieda  Lotze,  '06. 

THE  ALUMNI  BANQUET 

The  alumni  of  the  colleges  in  Burnet  Woods  gave  a  banquet 
o  the  men  of  the  graduating  class  at  the  University  Club,  on 
he  evening  of  Saturday,  June  4th.  Mr.  George  Harper,  Presi- 
ent  of  the  Association,  presided.  At  this  affair  speeches  were 
lade  by  Deans  More  and  Harry,  for  the  University,  and  Dr. 
)avid  Philipson,  for  the  alumni.  A  resolution  was  unanimously 
assed  at  the  meeting  to  the  effect  that  the  improved  Athletic 
vield  in  Burnet  Woods  be  called  the  Carson  Field,  in  recognition 
f  the  untiring  services  of  Dr.  Archibald  I.  Carson,  an  alumnus 
nd  director,  in  the  interest  of  providing  athletic  facilities  for 
be  students  of  the  University.     A  copy  of  this  resolution  was 
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Speaking  and  English  in  the  University,  and  was  witnessed  by 
a  large  audience. 

PERSONS  OF  THE  PLAY: 

Speaker  of  the  Prologue Maude  Careyn  Stephens 

Ralph  Royster  Doyster,  a  vainglorious  blockhead) 

and  would-be  gallant | Rai'ph  A*  Kr*™ER 

Mathew  Merygreeke,  a  needy  humorist Frederick  C.  Lotter 

Gawin  Goodluck,   London  merchant  betrothed  to') 

DameCustance / Audley  H.  Browk 

Tristam  Trusty,  Friend  of  Goodluck Edward  H.  Kinker 

Sim  Suresby,  Servant  of  Goodluck Byron  H.  Wayne 

Tom  Trupenie,  Servant  of  Dame  Custance  Bessie  MacBrair 

Dobinet   Doughty,  Servant  of  Ralph Vioea  Heise 

Harpax    Gertrude  Frederick 

,,    .  .  f  Imogene  Pooee 

Musicians <  ~  TT 

(        Cearence  Hoffmann 

Scrivener Stephen  Jones 

Christian  Custance,  Widow  affianced  to  Gawin Ruth  Aems  Sorgel 

Madge  Mumblecrust,  Nurse  to  Dame  Custance Carrie  May  Perin 

Tibet  Talkapace.)  ,,     ,      ,  ^  „    .  f  Frances  Tabs  Levi 

.,   .  > Maids  of  Dame  Custance <  _  ^  n 

Annot  Alyface.    J  (^  Janet  Beggs  Brown 

THE  SENIOR  GIRLS'  LUNCHEON 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  June  2d,  the  senior  girls  gave  their 
annual  luncheon  at  the  Zoo,  at  which  Miss  Emily  Watts  McVea, 
Dean  of  Women,  Miss  Alice  Cynthia  King,  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  and  Miss  Lelia  A.  Garvin,  Registrar  of  the  Uni- 
versity, were  guests  of  honor.  Miss  Marguerite  Susan  Allgaier, 
the  president  of  the  Senior  Girls'  Club,  presided.  Toasts  were 
given  as  follows:  "Our  Girls,"  Mary  Julia  Detraz;  "Our  Boys,' 
Lesley  Henshaw;  "Our  Profs,"  Elsie  S.  Tangeman;  "Lookii 
Backward,"  Maude  Vawter;  "Looking  Forward,"  Gertruc 
Mary  Dowling. 

CLASS  DAY  EXERCISES 

The  Class  Day  exercises,  which  were  held  on  the  morning  oi 
Friday,  June  3d,  were  begun  by  the  procession  of  the  seniors  to 
the  University  campus,  with  Clarence  Lee  Hoffman,  the  presi- 
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[lit  of  the  class,  presiding.  The  class  poem  was  delivered  by 
Crrie  Mary  Perin,  the  class  oration  by  Louis  Leopold  Mann, 
th  class  history  by  Viola  Heise,  the  class  prophecy  by  Ellen  B. 
h  rrison,  and  the  class  will  by  Frederick  D.  Lotter.  The  ivy 
o :  tion  was  given  by  Ralph  A.  Kreimer  for  the  seniors  and  Ralph 
1  Fox  for  the  juniors  At  these  ceremonies  the  customary 
d  -ning  of  their  note-books  by  the  happy  members  of  the  gradu- 
1  ig  class  took  place.  The  exercises  were  followed  by  the  class 
D:nic,  which  was  held  in  the  adjoining  woods,  after  which  the 
?:ulty-Senior  baseball  game  was  played  on  the  Athletic  Field. 
I  the  following  afternoon  the  baseball  game  between  the  alumni 
ail  senior  teams  was  played. 

THE  FACULTY-SENIOR  LAW  LUNCHEON 

The  annual  luncheon  given  by  the  members  of  the  faculty 
■jf  he  Law  School  to  its  graduates  was  held  this  year  on  Thursday 
dr,  June  2d,  at  the  Country  Club.     Members  of  the  faculty 

v  e  present,  and  the  event  was  enlivened  by  speeches  from  the 

aous  members  of  the  graduating  class. 
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THE  ENGINEERING  BUILDING 


The  Engineering  Building  is  260  feet  long  and  1  70  feet  deep. 
It  is  built  of  ferro-concrete,  with  brick  and  terra  cotta  exterior,  and  is 
fireproof  throughout. 

The  main  laboratory  is  220  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide.  It 
contains  gas  producers  and  gas  engines,  steam  engines  and  steam  tur- 
bines, air  compressors,  machines  for  physical  testing  of  materials,  and 
different  types  of  dynamos  and  motors.  It  also  has  a  large  test  floor 
for  testing  machine  tools,  hydraulic  machinery,  steam  engines  and 
electrical  machinery,  and  separate  laboratories  for  testing  cement,  for 
standardization,  photometry  and  telephony.  In  the  sub-basement  are 
the  maintenance  and  repair  shops,  the  heating  and  ventilating 
machinery  and  the  laboratory  for  heavy  machinery. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  floors  are  used  for  offices,  drawing 
rooms,  lecture  rooms,  and  class  rooms.  On  the  third  floor  is  the 
library,  with  a  capacity  of  25,000  volumes. 


THE  GYMNASIUM 


The  Gymnasium  is  78  feet  by  1  1  5  feet,  exterior  measurements, 
with  a  projection  in  front  1  10  feet  wide  by  an  average  depth  of  25 
feet.  The  Gymnasium  hall  proper  is  75  by  110  feet  and  is  fully 
equipped  with  apparatus  and  a  running  track  of  1 9  laps  to  the  mile. 
The  building  also  contains  a  trophy  room  30  by  35  feet,  and  sparring, 
wrestling  and  fencing  rooms,  two  office  rooms  for  the  Director,  a 
large  reception  room,  a  cloak  and  hat  room,  and  an  apparatus  room. 
Locker  rooms  with  shower  baths  are  provided  for  both  the  home  and 
visiting  teams.  The  basement  floor  is  supplied  with  a  swimming  pool 
25  by  60  feet.  The  main  locker  room,  60  by  110  feet,  with  a 
20-foot  ceiling,  has  a  capacity  for  2,400  lockers. 
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THE  POWER  PLANT 

The  Power  Plant  produces  current  for  all  lights  and  power  and  furnishes 
team  for  heating.  It  is  supplied  with  three  300-horsepower  Sterling  water- 
ube  boilers,  nine  hundred  horsepower  in  all-  One  of  these  boilers  is  con- 
ducted for  a  pressure  of  225  pounds  to  the  square  inch  and  is  provided  with 
neters  and  pumps  to  be  used  for  experiments. 

The  engine  room  contains  two  Skinner  engines,  direct  connected  to  Triumph 
generators,  aggregating  about  400  horsepower.  Current  is  generated  at  2,300 
olts,  three  phase,  alternating,  and  is  transformed  at  the  various  buildings  on 
he  campus.  Beside  the  usual  switchboard  instruments,  automatic  recorders 
;ive  continuous  lighting  and  power  records.  The  floor  space  in  engine  and 
>oiler  rooms  and  the  chimney  are  sufficient  for  twice  the  number  of  machines 
iow  installed.  A  tunnel  seven  feet  wide  and  seven  and  one-half  feet  high 
onnects  the  power  plant  with  the  other  buildings. 


CARSON  FIELD 


The  Field  is  the  result  of  a  movement  carried  through  by  Dr. 
Archibald  I.  Carson,  of  Cincinnati,  an  alumnus  of  the  University. 
Upon  the  request  of  the  alumni  and  by  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  the  Field  has  therefore  been  named  Carson  Field.  It  is 
607  feet  by  560  feett  and  is  laid  out,  graded,  drained,  and  sodded 
in  the  best  manner  and  has  a  baseball  diamond,  a  football  field,  and 
a  quarter-mile  track.  There  is  also  a  1 20-yard  straightaway  course 
24  feet  wide.     A  movement  has  been  started  to  erect  a  stadium. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


The  University  comprises  the  following  departments: 

GRADUATE   SCHOOL, 

McMICKEN  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS, 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS, 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING:  Departments  of  Me- 
chanical, Civil,  Electrical,  Metallurgical,  and  Chem- 
ical Engineering, 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE  (The  Ohio-Miami  Medical 
College  and  the  Clinical  and  Pathological  School  of 
the  Cincinnati  Hospital), 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE. 

For  special  announcements  of  the  various  departments  and 
for  further  information,  address: 

The  Secretary  of  the  University, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Invocation The  Reverend  D<wighi  M.  Pratt,  D.  D. 
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Reception  of  Buildings    ....    President  Charles  W.  Dabney 
Address  for  the  Alumni .  .  Professor  Chalfant  Robinson,  Ph.  D. 
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President  CHARLES  W.  DABNEY,  presiding 
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The  Snow Elgar 
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Music — Dreaming Sheley 
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Dean  Louis  T.  More 
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Dean  William  P.  Burris 
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INVOCATION 

BY  THE  REVEREND  DWIGHT  M.  PRATT,  D.  D. 

Grant  unto  us,  0  God,  we  beseech  Thee,  Thy  richest  blessing 
upon  the  exercises  of  this  day. 

We  thank  Thee  for  minds  that  can  know;  for  hearts  that 
can  love;  for  intellects  that  can  reason  and  appropriate;  for 
wills  that  can  choose;  and  for  spirits  that  can  aspire. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  opportunities  of  this  wondrous  age: 
for  colleges  and  universities  in  which  young  men  and  women 
can  be  trained  for  a  life  of  usefulness  and  power;  for  voca- 
tions in  which  they  can  serve  their  God  and  their  fellowmen; 
for  a  variety  of  talent  suited  to  the  complex  needs  of  our  in- 
tricate modern  life. 

Bestow  Thine  abundant  grace  upon  the  President  and  Fac- 
ulty of  this  noble  institution.  Endue  them  with  Thy  Spirit  that 
they  may  love  the  youth  entrusted  to  their  care,  and  realize 
the  grandeur  of  their  opportunity  and  mission.  Quicken,  we 
beseech  Thee,  the  hearts  of  people  of  abundant  means,  that 
they  may  liberally  equip  and  endow  such  institutions  as  these. 

May  the  young  men  and  women  who  study  in  this  Univer- 
sity become  intellectually  and  spiritually  qualified  for  leadership 
in  every  department  of  human  life: — in  industry  and  art,  in 
commerce  and  education,  in  politics  and  statecraft,  in  science 
and  religion,  and  in  all  that  contributes  to  the  welfare  and 
progress   of   mankind. 

Grant  unto  the  graduates  who  go  forth  from  these  classic 
halls,  year  by  year,  a  prophetic  and  inspiring  vision;  an  un- 
selfish spirit;  a  consecrated  motive;  and  a  purpose  to  serve  their 
day  and  generation  with  such  fidelity  and  enthusiasm  as  shall 
hasten  the  coming  of  Thy  kingdom  on  earth,  and  open  the  way 
for  a  glorious  immortality  for  themselves  and  their  fellowmen 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  above;  for  Thine  own  name's  sake 
Amen. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  NEW  BUILDINGS 

BY  MR.  EMIL  POLLAK 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  my  pleasure  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Build- 
ings and  Grounds,  to  address  you  today  and  give  you  a  brief 
review  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  erection  of  the 
three  new  buildings  recently  completed,  namely,  the  Engineer- 
ing College,  the  Gymnasium,  and  the  Central  Power  Plant.  To 
give  you  a  detailed  description  would  require  a  great  deal  of 
time,  and  I,  therefore,  prefer  to  invite  you  to  visit  and  inspect 
these  buildings.  I  know  you  will  be  pleased  and  convinced  that 
the  money  expended  is  well  and  economically  invested. 

As  early  as  1908,  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds 
recommended  the  Board  of  Directors  to  petition  City  Council 
for  a  bond  issue  amounting  to  $1,000,000.00,  to  erect  an  En- 
gineering Building,  Medical  College,  Gymnasium,  Dormitories, 
to  complete  and  to  equip  McMicken,  Cunningham,  and  Hanna 
Halls,  and  a  Chemical  Laboratory,  and  to  build  a  Central  Power 
Building.  After  several  meetings  and  a  full  investigation,  it 
was  found  that  the  amount  asked  for  would  be  in  excels  of  what 
the  Council  would  grant  the  University  at  that  time  and  after 
various  conferences  between  the  Committees  of  the  Council 
and  the  University  Board,  it  was  found  prudent  finally  to  re- 
duce the  request  to  $550,000.00,  which  was  done  at  a  meeting 
held  August  7,  1909.  The  City  Council  passed  an  ordinance 
on  August  24,  1909,  to  issue  bonds  amounting  to  $550,000.00,  for 
the  building  and  equipment  of  an  Engineering  College,  a  Power 
Plant,  and  a  Gymnasium.  The  plans  for  these  buildings  were 
prepared  by  architects,  Messrs.  Tietig  and  Lee,  and  Garber  and 
Woodward.  Mr.  Walter  Franz  was  engaged  as  engineer.  The 
contract  was  let  for  the  Engineering  Building  on  April  5,  1910, 
and  the  building  was  occupied  on  September  26,  1911;  for  the 
Gymnasium,  on  May  3,  1910,  and  the  Gymnasium  was  occupied 
on  November  20,  1911.  For  the  Power  Plant,  the  contract  was 
closed  on  May  3,  1910,  and  the  plant  was  in  operation  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1911.  The  cost  of  the  Engineering  Building  and  its 
equipment  was  $294,032.00;  the  Power  Building,  fully  equipped, 
$148,297.00;  the  Gymnasium  and  equipment,  $107,670.00.  The 
Power  Plant  equipment  includes  the  cost  of  the  tunnel,  which 
was  $22,200.00.  This  tunnel  is  6  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  7  feet 
6  inches  high.  The  main  line  to  McMicken  Hall  is  about 
1,500  feet,  and  the  branch  to  the  Engineering  College  is  500 
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feet.  This  tunnel  should  be  inspected  by  you,  so  that  you  could 
appreciate  the  work  done. 

The  Central  Power  Plant  supplies  heat,  light,  and  power 
to  all  the  buildings  on  the  campus,  and  has  been  constructed  so 
as  to  supply  the  future  wants  of  the  buildings  as  they  are 
located  on  the  group  plans  previously  prepared.  The  wonderful 
growth  of  our  University  requires  additional  buildings,  and  we 
hope  that  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  will  give  us  substantial  and 
material  support  to  continue  the  good  work. 

At  the  City  Hall,  in  the  private  office  of  the  Mayor,  you 
will  find  a  key,  which  is  kept  under  a  glass  cover.  This  key  is 
supposed  to  be  the  key  to  the  City  of  Cincinnati.  The  origin  of 
a  key  to  a  city  dates  back  to  a  time  when  the  cities  of  the  Old 
World  were  surrounded  by  walls  and  were  fortified,  and  had 
one  or  more  strong  doors,  which  were  closed  in  time  of  war. 
The  key  which  opened  these  doors  was,  in  fact,  the  key  to  the 
city.  Now  in  our  free  land,  our  cities  are  not  fortified  and 
have  neither  walls  nor  doors,  and  the  key  to  the  city  is  only  a 
symbol  to  be  offered  to  visitors  when  they  are  welcome  and 
given  the  freedom  of  our  city. 

It  is  customary  for  the  Chairman  of  a  Building  Committee 
to  present  keys  of  new  buildings  to  the  officials  who  are  to  have 
charge  of  them,  and  it  becomes  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  present 
these  buildings  to  the  President  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati; 
but  since  the  University  of  our  great  cty  is  open  to  the  people, 
it  does  not  require  any  keys.  This  institution  is  as  free  as  our 
land,  and  has  been  devoted  to  the  education  of  rich  and  poor 
alike,  and  is  one  of  the  achievements  of  which  our  good  city  has 
a  right  to  be  proud. 

When  Cincinnati  built  the  Southern  Railroad,  the  country 
looked  on  anxiously  while  the  experiment  was  tried,  and  most 
people  predicted  that  it  would  be  a  failure,  that  a  city  would 
never  be  able  to  carry  out  such  an  enterprise.  The  Southern 
Railroad  not  only  opened  up  a  new  territory  for  our  commerce, 
but  is  also  a  profitable  investment,  and  returns  a  good  surplus 
each  year  above  the  interest  charge  on  the  bonds.  Now  it  is 
admitted  that  we  built  wisely  and  well. 

Among  the  Universities  in  the  country,  many  are  endowed; 
others  are  supported  by  State  appropriations.  Not  any  of  the 
cities  have  undertaken  to  maintain  a  University  supported 
largely  by  taxes  paid  by  the  people  for  the  education  of  all  the 
people.  Our  good  old  Cincinnati  came  forward  as  it  did  with 
the  Southern  Railroad,  as  the  pioneer,  took  over  the  Institution 
and  built  it  up  from  a  small  University  to  one  of  which  we  can 
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all  be  proud.  This  University  ranks  so  high  that  the  people 
of  our  country  take  notice  of  what  a  municipal  University  can 
do.  We  are  here  to-day  to  dedicate  officially  the  three  latest 
buildings  which  our  citizens  have  erected  for  the  honor  and 
glory  of  Cincinnati,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  higher  and 
more  useful  education  to  our  sons  and  daughters. 
Mr.  President: 

I  take  pleasure  in  placing  officially  these  new  buildings  in 
your  care.  May  our  University  continue  to  prosper  and  grow, 
and  may  she  always  be  the  crown  of  our  great  municipal  educa- 
tional system,  which  begins  with  the  Kindergarten,  and  con- 
tinues through  the  Elementary,  Intermediate,  and  High  Schools. 
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RECEPTION  OF  THE  NEW  BUILDINGS 

BY  CHARLES  W.  DABNEY,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSI 

On  behalf  of  the  faculties,  alumni,  and  students  of  the 
University,  it  is  my  privilege  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Pollak,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  of  the  people  of  Cincinnati,  for  these  noble  and  ad- 
mirable buildings.  To  the  committee  which  labored  so  judi- 
ciously and  successfully;  to  the  architects  and  contractors  who 
executed  so  faithfully;  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, both  past  and  present,  who  have  assisted  so  patriotically  in 
every  stage  of  their  preparation;  and  especially  to  the  people  of 
Cincinnati  who  supplied  the  funds,  we  make  our  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  name  all  those  who  aided  in  the 
movement  which  has  led  up  to  this  delightful  celebration  to-day. 
We  should  like  to  thank  the  gentlemen  who  prepared  and  helped 
us  to  secure  the  law  which  made  possible  the  bond  issue  for  these 
buildings;  the  members  of  Council  who  carried  the  measure 
through  that  body;  the  alumni  and  the  other  friends  who  helped 
us  educate  public  opinion  for  the  University,  but  the  list  is  too 
long.  Such  a  list  would  include  citizens  of  all  classes,  from 
Freshmen  in  College  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  him- 
self. The  most  delightful  thing  about  this  celebration,  there- 
fore, is  the  belief  that  all  these  dear  friends,  present  and  absent, 
are  rejoicing  with  us  today  in  this  beginning  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

I  say  this  is  "the  beginning  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Uni- 
versity" with  a  deliberate  purpose.  For  the  erection  of  these 
buildings  marks  what  may  be  called  the  beginning  of  the  third 
period  in  the  physical  development  of  the  University,  the  period 
which  we  hope  will  produce  many  more  permanent  buildings  for 
the  institution. 

The  first  step  in  the  physical  development  of  the  University 
was,  you  will  recall,  the  erection  of  the  old  building  on  the 
McMicken  homestead  lot,  now  used  by  the  Medical  College.  It 
was  finished  in  the  centennial  year,  1876,  at  a  total  cost,  includ- 
ing equipment,  of  $76,000.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
University  buildings. 

The  next  stage  of  building  commenced  with  the  donation  to 
the  University  and  the  erection  in  1898  of  McMicken  Hall.  This 
was  done  with  the  proceeds  of  a  bond  issue  of  $100,000,  author- 
ized by  the   city,   but  paid  out   of  the   annual   income  of  the 
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University.  So  the  second  building  was  not  an  outright  dona- 
tion as  the  first  one  was. 

The  attractions  of  this  splendid  site  and  this  first  erection 
upon  it,  next  led  benevolent  citizens  to  donate  other  buildings. 
Mr.  Asa  Van  Wormer  erected  in  1898  our  beautiful  Library  at  a 
cost  of  $52,016.  Mr.  Henry  Hanna  gave  $70,000  for  the  build- 
ing which  bears  his  name.  Mr.  Briggs  Cunningham  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $60,000  the  building  which  so  excellently  accommodates 
the  physical  and  biological  laboratories.  The  Technical  School 
building  erected  by  the  founders  and  friends  of  the  Cincinnati 
Technical  School  upon  the  University  grounds  at  a  cost  of 
$40,000  was  donated  later.  Out  of  this  school  grew  our  present 
splendid  Engineering  College. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  first  building  period,  from 
1876  to  1895,  only  $76,000  was  expended  upon  buildings  for  the 
University;  in  the  second  period,  from  1895  to  1901,  $322,300 
was  expended  for  buildings  of  which  $102,300  was  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  University's  income  and  $220,000  was  donated. 

How  do  we  account  for  it  that  in  the  thirty-five  years, 
from  1875  to  1910,  the  City  of  Cincinnati  expended  only  $76,000 
for  buildings  for  its  University?  The  explanation  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  legislation  providing  for  additional 
erections.  This  obstacle  remained  until  a  plan  was  devised 
for  issuing  the  city's  bonds  for  University  buildings  as  for 
other  building  improvements.  The  Hamilton  County  delegation, 
under  the  leadership  of  our  present  Mayor,  induced  the  legis- 
lature of  1898  to  pass  an  act  authorizing  the  City  of  Cincinnati 
to  issue  its  bonds  in  any  amount  and  at  any  time  for  the  erec- 
tion, completion,  and  equipment  of  buildings  for  the  University. 
This  epoch-making  act  made  possible  this  last  building  stage  be- 
ginning with  the  erection  of  the  beautiful  buildings,  whose  open- 
ing we  celebrate  today. 

Including  these  new  buildings,  the  University  plant  has  cost 
up  to  the  present  time: 

1.  Given  by  the  city — 

The  old  building  on  the  McMicken  homestead  lot. .  .$  76,000 
New  buildings  opened  today,  including  addition  to 

Technical  Building    576,300 

2.  Donated  by  citizens 222,017 

3.  Built  by  the  University  from  its  income — 

McMicken  Hall 102,300 

Recent  additions  to  McMicken  Hall 10,300 


Total    (including  some  equipment) $986,917 
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Our  citizens  have  been  proportionately  generous  to  the  Uni- 
versity, but  up  to  date  the  city  has  given  less  for  buildings  of 
the  University  than  has  been  expended  on  a  single  one  of  our 
high  schools. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  building  of  the  first  municipal 
University  should  be  a  slow  process.  A  way  had  to  be  found, 
legislation  secured,  and  public  sentiment  educated,  but  it  is 
evident  that  this  painful  period  of  preparation  has  now  been 
passed,  and  that  this  University,  the  crown  of  Cincinnati's  in- 
stitutions, is  at  last  to  be  built. 

The  establishment  of  new  colleges,  as  well  as  the  rapidly 
growing  attendance,  made  it  necessary  recently  for  the  Board  oi 
Directors  to  ask  Council  for  another  bond  issue  of  $550,000,  witl 
which  to  erect  and  equip  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  woman's  build- 
ing, and  to  complete  the  athletic  field.  In  celebrating  the  opening 
of  these  buildings,  we  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  others 
rise  upon  these  grounds,  from  time  to  time,  until  the  whole 
noble  series  is  completed. 

Thanking  the  people  of  Cincinnati,  therefore,  for  all  thej 
have  done  for  us,  we  pledge  them  our  devoted  service  in  using 
these  facilities  for  the  highest  good  of  this  great  city. 
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THE  MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  CINCINNATI  IN  ITS  RELATION 
TO  THE  COMMUNITY 

ADDRESS  FOR  THE  ALUMNI 
BY  PROFESSOR  CHALFANT  ROBINSON,  Ph.  D. 

We  dedicate  today  to  the  advancement  of  science  and  to 
the  promotion  of  culture  three  great  university  buildings.  By 
this  generous  gift  the  City  of  Cincinnati  furnishes  a  material 
measure  of  the  increasing  importance  and  responsibility  which 
the  community  places  upon  this  municipal  Institution.  These 
buildings  are  a  constant  exhortation  to  deeper  knowledge  and 
wider  public  usefulness  to  a  University  which  has  already 
achieved  an  enviable  fame  for  its  successful  articulation  of  the 
vocational  and  the  avocational,  and  for  its  correlation  of  the 
humanities  with  the  productive  sciences. 

They  are  intimately  related  to  the  life  of  the  people  of 
Cincinnati.  For  these  University  buildings  are  a  part  only 
of  the  great  educational  system  of  the  city  which  crowns  her 
hilltops  with  school  buildings  of  imposing  dignity.  Their  pur- 
pose and  meaning  is  repeated  a  hundred  times  in  the  university, 
college,  and  high  school  buildings  in  every  city  of  the  land. 
Everywhere  they  are  the  symbols  of  the  best  influences  of  our 
age,  everywhere  a  material  expression  of  very  definite  ideals 
in  our  national  life.  For  we  may  assume  it  to  be  true  that  in 
the  great  buildings  of  any  age  we  have  a  fair  evidence  of  what 
the  people  who  created  them  thought  was  worth  while.  Indeed, 
the  spirit  of  an  age  is  represented  no  less  faithfully  in  its 
public  buildings  than  in  its  literature  and  its  code  of  laws. 

The  skyscraper,  in  its  magnitude  and  in  the  audacity  of  its 
construction,  expresses  the  American  commercial  spirit  of  initia- 
tive and  daring  no  less  completely  than  the  vaulted  arches,  the 
mullioned  windows,  and  the  aspiring  pinnacles  of  a  gothic  ca- 
thedral voice  the  religious  awe  and  veneration  of  the  age  of 
faith.  The  factory  smokestack  and  the  county  courthouse 
are  as  eloquent  of  our  age  of  machinery  and  popular  government, 
as  the  mediaeval  communal  bell-tower  and  the  castle  of  the 
robber  baron  are  of  the  hand  labor  of  the  gilds  and  the  an- 
archy of  the  feudal  system.  If  we  recall  that  for  nearly  one 
thousand  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  German 
invaders  found  no  occasion  to  use  the  great  buildings  which  the 
Romans  had  left,  except  to  quarry  them  for  building  stone  and 
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burn  their  marbles  for  lime;  and  if  we  remember  that  for  seven 
hundred  of  these  thousand  years  there  was  scarcely  a  building 
of  any  consequence  that  was  not  erected  for  the  uses  of  the 
Church,  we  may  conclude  that  the  ideals  of  Christian  Teutonic 
civilization  could  not  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  amphitheatre, 
the  colosseum,  the  forum,  and  the  triumphal  arch  which  had  ex- 
pressed so  perfectly  the  spirit  of  pagan  Rome. 

Indeed,  we  may  perhaps  go  farther,  and  read  from  these 
symbols  in  stone  and  mortar  the  deep  philosophy  of  the  life  of 
an  age. 

For  if  we  ask  of  the  age  of  the  skyscraper  the  question, 
"In  your  philosophy  of  life,  what  aim  should  determine  the  best 
efforts  of  a  man's  mind  and  the  labor  of  his  body?"  the  answer 
must  be  made  that,  although  it  may  be  irrational,  and  not 
to  be  explained  or  justified,  the  age  demands  that  every 
ounce  of  energy,  every  moment  of  time,  at  the  sacrifice  of  com- 
fort, of  leisure,  of  recreation,  of  culture,  of  health  even,  shall 
be  directed  to  the  unremitting  pursuit  of  a  man's  calling  in  life, 
to  his  business,  or  to  his  profession.  He  may  know  little  rest. 
Exacting  labor  is  his  lot.  He  may  transport  the  raw  materials 
across  the  continent,  and  return  them  again  in  altered  form. 
His  mechanical  and  executive  skill  may  organize  and  operate 
great  mills  and  factories.  His  engineering  knowledge  may  en- 
able him  to  tunnel  under  both  the  great  rivers  and  mountains, 
or  unite  the  two  oceans.  His  scientific  discoveries  may  bind 
together  the  remote  places  of  the  earth,  and  by  machinery  and 
industry  he  may  turn  every  conceivable  resource  which  the  earth 
contains  to  the  material  betterment  of  society.  But  the  end  of 
his  labor  is  always  the  same.  He  labors  for  the  physical  ad- 
vancement of  his  age,  and  in  this  end  his  activity  finds  its  best 
justification. 

We  are  immeasurably  proud  of  these  achievements,  and 
with  reason.  But  in  spite  of  our  pride,  in  our  reflective  mo- 
ments it  may  occur  to  us  to  doubt  whether  all  this  tremendous 
activity  is  progress;  whether  our  absorption  in  the  production 
of  these  material  results  may  not  be  at  the  expense  of  things 
of  more  ultimate  importance.  Other  ages  at  least  have  not 
hesitated  to  express  this  doubt,  whether  or  not  they  have  sat- 
isfied it. 

For  if  we  were  to  ask  the  age  that  built  the  cathedrals  the 
question,  "In  your  philosophy  of  life,  to  what  end  should  a 
man's  most  serious  effort  be  directed?  Should  the  exploitation 
of  the  material  resources  of  nature  to  their  utmost  possible 
limit  occupy  a  man's  best  thought  and  employ  his  best  energy?" 
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"By  no  means,"  the  answer  of  that  age  is  bound  to  be.  "Cer- 
tainly a  man's  life  is  not  profitably  spent  in  exploiting,  in  ac- 
cumulating, and  in  multiplying  the  material  results  of  labor. 
These  rewards  are  at  best  snares  of  the  soul.  His  whole  at- 
tention should  be  directed  to  the  contemplative  life,  to  the  final 
destiny  of  his  immortal  soul.  This  life  implies  the  discourage- 
ment of  more  labor  than  is  sufficient  to  make  the  life  of  con- 
templation possible  for  himself  and  for  others — a  life  in  which 
labor  sets  free  the  greatest  possible  leisure,  the  maximum 
amount  of  time  for  the  performance  of  works  of  piety,  and  for 
reflection  upon  matters  more  vital  to  his  interest  than  his  mate- 
rial betterment  or  his  bodily  comfort.  This  is  the  end  of  exist- 
ence. The  rest  is  a  senseless  waste  of  opportunity.  Poverty,  in 
our  philosophy  of  life,  is  a  virtue;  wealth  the  symbol  of  time  and 
effort  badly  spent.  The  whole  influence  of  what  is  best  in  our 
age,"  it  continues,  "is  to  check  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  the 
individual,  and  to  turn  labor  to  the  best  uses  of  society  through 
the  agency  of  the  Church."  Renunciation  of  the  wealth  and 
comfort  of  the  world,  self-denial  of  the  body,  charity  to  the 
virtuous  poor,  these  are  the  high  ideals  of  the  age  of  faith. 

"The  life  is  more  than  meat  and  the  body  than  raiment." 

Michael  Angelo,  when  he  carved  his  great  statue  of  Moses, 
recognized  the  presence  of  both  these  conflicting  tendencies  in 
his  time  when  he  placed  on  one  side  of  that  statue  a  figure  to 
symbolize  the  contemplative  life,  another  to  represent  the  active 
life.  Without  doubt  both  views  of  life  have  existed  side  by 
side  and  opposed  in  every  age.  Now  one,  now  the  other,  has 
been  forced  to  the  front  by  the  operation  of  the  great  forces 
in  history,  while  the  ideals  of  life  of  one  age  are  rejected  for 
those  of  another.  Our  interest  centers  naturally,  therefore,  in 
the  question,  "By  what  process  did  the  philosophy  of  life  of  the 
age  of  the  skyscraper  come  to  dominate  the  philosophy  of  life 
of  the  age  of  the  great  cathedrals?" 

In  other  words,  what  has  been  the  avowed  attitude  of  reli- 
gious control  toward  economic  progress;  in  what  light  did  re- 
ligious teaching  and  ecclesiastical  government  regard  the  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  business? 

It  is  admittedly  easier  to  raise  these  questions  than  to  find 
satisfactory  answers  for  them,  but  a  careful  consideration  of 
his  relationship  is  most  important,  for  undoubtedly  the  attitude 
vhich  dogma  took  toward  business,  at  a  given  time  in  history, 
ontrolled  the  evolution  of  modern  capitalism. 

At  the  risk  of  saying  a  great  many  things  that  are  per- 
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fectly  familiar  to  every  one  here,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief 
consideration  to  some  general  conditions,  somewhat  as  follows. 

For  generations  before  the  Protestant  Reformation  the  great 
economic  productive  forces,  which  the  marvelous  discipline  and 
unity  of  the  Church  had  made  possible,  gained  headway  and  im- 
petus, as  time  went  on,  and  were  crowding  more  and  more  against 
the  barriers  which  the  ascetic  ideal  of  life  threw  across  their 
pathway.  A  part  of  the  community  who  engaged  in  trade  and 
manufacture,  and  who  lived  in  the  cities,  under  increasing  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  pressure  yielded  to  the  temptation  to 
make  gain  an  end  in  itself.  They  came  to  despise  poverty  as  a 
virtue,  and  more  and  more  laid  weight  upon  the  essentially  com- 
mercial virtues  of  industry,  perseverance,  frugality,  and  economy. 
They  held  the  ideals  of  active  business  life  as  far  more  desirable 
than  the  ideals  implied  in  the  contemplative  life.  Contrary  to  the 
traditional  moral  code  of  that  age,  they  charged  interest  on 
money,  they  took  advantage  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
to  raise  their  prices;  they  cornered  the  market  for  gain;  and 
bought  at  wholesale  to  sell  at  retail  for  the  same  end.  They 
refused  to  observe  the  saints  days  and  fast  days  as  holidays, 
because  it  interfered  with  business.  Judged  by  the  best  ethical 
standards  of  their  day,  these  men  were  leading  lives  that  were 
commercially  vicious. 

Other  parts  of  the  community,  true  to  its  traditions  of 
activity  and  occupation  followed  the  teachings  of  the  past.  They 
refused  to  take  interest  on  money,  and  exalted  the  principles 
of  "a  just  price,"  of  moderate  gains,  of  the  normal  increase  of 
the  earth.  In  a  word,  they  followed  the  principles  of  conduct 
which  were  embodied  in  the  ideals  of  the  life  of  contemplation. 
The  impulses  in  the  one  case  were  not  those  of  the  other,  and 
there  followed  confusion  and  dissension. 

Into  this  time  of  testing  opposed  principles  of  conduct  anc 
profit  there  was  born  a  Frenchman  who  perhaps  more  than  anj 
one  man  who  ever  lived  was  responsible  for  the  reconciliatioi 
of  these  two  opposed  ideals  and  so,  quite  unintentionally 
became  sponsor  for  the  most  characteristic  elements  in  moderi 
life;  its  limitless  preoccupation  in  materially  productive  activi 
ties,  and  its  insatiable  pursuit  of  gain. 

That  man  was  John  Calvin. 

He  crystalized  into  a  dogmatic  system  the  principles  of  th 
active  life,  and  identified  its  commercial  virtues  with  the  high 
est  teachings  of  Christianity.  Then,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his 
tory  of  Christendom,  there  was  given  an  ecclesiastical  sanctio 
to  that  course  of  life  which  leads  to  the  accumulation  of  wealtl 


Its  sanction  moved  in  absolute  harmony,  and  in  the  same 
groove  with  the  most  steadfast  and  resolute  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  Christian  conduct  which  seem  to  be  laid  down  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  impulse  toward  a  holy  life  might  forth- 
with be  the  impulse  to  wealth  and  power.  Yet  how  could  this 
possibly  be  true?  How  could  the  irreconcilable  be  reconciled? 
The  solution  demands  a  fusion  of  two  great,  and  for  the  most 
part  opposed,  forces;  the  force  of  an  ascetic  religious  control  of 
the  activities  of  life,  and  the  force  determined  by  economic  law 
and  necessity.  Yet  in  practice  this  is  what  Calvinism  brought 
about.     It  may  be  explained  in  this  way. 

Calvinism  taught  in  its  fundamental  doctrine  of  election, 
that  the  elect  should  properly  spend  every  moment  of  his  time, 
every  ounce  of  his  energy,  at  the  sacrifice  of  leisure,  comfort, 
recreation,  and  culture  in  the  earnest  pursuit  of  his  calling.  He 
should  take  advantage  of  every  commercial  opportunity  for 
gain.  He  should  exploit  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth  to 
the  full.  His  life  should  know  no  rest  on  earth.  And  yet  his 
aim  was  not  to  be  wealth,  but,  by  his  unceasing  labor,  at  one 
with  the  Almighty,  he  should  help  to  bring  about  that  condi- 
tion of  society  which  Providence  intended.  Indeed,  by  the  very 
success  of  his  business  he  was  made  to  feel  that  he  was  one  of 
the  elect. 

"He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that 
bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season.  His  leaf  also  shall  not 
wither  and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper.     The  ungodly 

are  not  so " 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  calling,  the  elect  must  not  let  a  single 
instant  of  time  go  to  waste.    He  is  responsible  to  God  for  every 
second.     Nor  may  he  waste  that  time  in  sleep  beyond  the  least 
number  of  hours  which  health  demands;  nor  engage  in  frivo- 
lous conversations,  nor  in  vain   amusements.     They  waste  his 
God-given  time.     He  may  not  even  spend  on  himself  the  wealth 
u'hich  he  accumulates  by  his  unceasing  industry.     Why  not? 
Because  it  is  none  of  it  his.     Because  every  precious  moment  of 
ime,  every  penny  that  he  earns,  is  all  held  in  stewardship  for 
he  Almighty,  and  for  His  uses  in  society  in  bringing  His  king- 
lom  to  pass. 

This  most  exacting  and  responsible  frugality  coupled  with 

easeless  business  activity  ultimately  resulted  in  the  accumula- 

ion  of  great  capital.     Continued  accumulation  gave  form  to  the 

capitalistic  spirit  of  the  present  age.     Thus  the  coincidence  of 

dogmatic  system,  with  the  great  economic  forces  gave  a  tre- 
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mendous  impulse  to  modern  industrialism.     Its  impact  our  age 
has  yet  to  absorb. 

The  Calvinistic  idea  of  "stewardship"  persists  today.     Its 
form  has  wholly  changed;  but  its  distinguishing  "fervency  in 
business'  has  taken  on  a  still  more  intense  character.     Origin- 
ally its  roots  were  religious.     These  have  insensibly  died  away, 
leaving  the  immense  energy  of  American  professional  and  in- 
dustrial life  to  exploit,  under  such  stewardship  and  responsi- 
bility to  society  as  it  may  recognize,  its  unexampled  wealth  ir 
natural  resources.  Perhaps  the  accumulator  of  great  possessions 
in   the   United    States    acknowledges   no    such    stewardship,  n( 
serious  civic  responsibility  that  corresponds  to  his  vast  wealth 
Certain  it  is,  nevertheless,  that  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  h< 
does    not    escape   this    obligation.      And   whether    this    idea   i 
manifested  in  widespread  social  discontent  and  unrest  or  whethe 
it  assumes  the  dignity  of  a  great  political  issue  it  is  undeniabl; 
a  potent  factor  in  our  public  life.    For  it  is  only  by  some  definit 
service  to  the  community  commensurate  with  his  wealth,  othe 
than  through  the  pay  roll,  that  the  millionaire  may  hope  t 
square    himself   with   his   fellow   citizens   who    deny   that   thi 
man's  great  wealth  can  possibly  be  all  his  own.     This  may  b 
"the  square  deal,"  or  it  may  be  socialism,  or  it  may  be  humar 
itarianism,  but  at  bottom  it  is  essentially  the  Calvinistic  idea  c 
stewardship.     And  nothing  better  illustrates  the  recognition  b 
men  of  great  wealth  of  an  implied  trust  than  their  almost  dail 
philanthropies  to  great  institutions  for  the  public  good. 

But   how   is    this    idea    of    stewardship    related    to    tl 
material  equipment  of  the  University,  and  its  responsibility 
the  community?     What  does  it  mean  that  the  citizens  of  Ci 
cinnati  have  taxed  themselves  and  have  contributed  their  pro 
erty  to  build  for  the   University  these  laboratories,   librarie 
lecture  halls,  and  this  gymnasium?    How  are  these  resources 
be  exploited?     What  stewardship  does  it  imply?     Does  it  me; 
that  the  man  who  has  faithfully  used  the  apparatus  here 
broaden  his   shoulders  and  deepen  his  chest  shall  be  able 
means  of  his  greater  bodily  vigor  to  shoulder  aside  those  w1 
are  less  well  equipped  in  the  struggle  of  life?     Shall  he  do  t- 
same  who  has  stored  his  mind  with  the  laws  of  scientific  £• 
vancement,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  who  has  trainl 
it  to  logical  reasoning  and  has  sharpened  its  acumen  and  pei- 
tration  by  following  the  curriculum  which  the  University  offe? 

Has  the  municipal  University  of  Cincinnati  made  him  bod' 
stronger  and  mentally  more  alert  in  order  that  he  may  the  bet r 
force  his  way  in  competition  for  honor  and  place  with  tine 
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len,  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  whose  circumstances  have  not  en- 
bled  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  liberal  and  technical  edu- 
ation  which  the  city  offers?  Are  not  these  citizens  furnishing 
le  means  by  which  their  competitors  may  the  better  succeed? 

We  have  to  answer  that  unless  the  University  altogether 
ails  in  its  duty;  unless  these  buildings  mean  nothing  at  all,  the 
ien  and  women  who  go  out  from  the  doors  of  this  institution 
hould  occupy  the  places  of  responsibility  and  power  by  the  very 
act  that  they  are  presumably  better  equipped. 
"The  race  is  to  the  swift,  and  the  battle  is  to  the  strong." 

The  University  graduate  will  be  expected  to  occupy  those 
laces  in  civic  life  that  call  for  just  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
tiaracter  that  have  been  developed  here.  But  unless  the  whole 
Dmmunity  benefits  by  the  activity  of  its  college-bred  men  and 
romen,  these  great  sums  of  money  might  as  profitably  be  spent 
n  public  institutions  which  deliver  more  directly  to  the  public 
tie  service  which  it  demands. 

Our  responsibilities  to  the  community  in  which  we  live  are 
erfectly  definite.  The  problems  of  political  life,  of  the  tene- 
lents,  of  child  labor,  of  the  evil  of  the  city  streets,  are  all  far 
lore  familiar  than  their  solution  is  easy.  It  is  what  the  Alumni 
f  this  University  contribute  to  the  solution  of  problems  such 
s  these  that  really  justifies  our  education  at  the  public  expense, 
'he  University  should  be  judged  by  the  activity  and  efficiency 
f  its  graduates,  and  the  University  gladly  accepts  the  challenge. 
ret  it  must  be  a  kind  of  training  that  shall  render  service  to  the 
ommunity,  rather  than  a  training  that  shall  contribute  simply 
o  the  success  of  the  individual.  And  there  never  was  a  time 
rtien  the  need  for  intelligence  and  integrity  in  public  affairs 
ras  so  great  in  the  Republic  as  it  is  today. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  there  has  nowhere  been  tried 
n  experiment  so  difficult  as  that  voluntarily  assumed  in  the 
elf-government  of  nearly  one  hundred  million  people.  It  has 
een  properly  said  that  in  the  government  of  masses  of  igno- 
ant  subjected  people  the  world  has  nothing  new  to  learn.  That 
roblem  was  solved  by  antiquity  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
he  Euphrates,  the  Nile,  and  the  Tiber.  The  modern  age  can. 
ffer  no  extension  to  its  scope.  But  what  the  world  never  has 
worked  out  is  the  problem  of  the  satisfactory  self-government 
f  masses  of  free,  alert,  intelligent,  educated  people.  Therein 
s  the  most  serious  problem  which  we  and  the  whole  world  have 
o  face.  To  its  solution  the  University  graduate  can  contribute 
mich,  and  he  should  contribute  his  utmost. 

The  representative  of  the  University  Alumni  Association, 
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Mr.  President,  takes  this  occasion  to  express  publicly  its  grat 
tude  to  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  for  their  munificent  gift;  t 
express  its  appreciation  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trus 
tees  for  their  wise  and  disinterested  administration  of  the  affaii 
of  the  University;  to  express  its  pride  in  the  activity  and  seh 
sacrifice  upon  the  part  of  the  members  of  its  own  body,  wh 
have  done  so  much  to  make  this  day  possible.  We,  the  Alumn 
on  this  occasion,  acknowledge  our  responsibility  to  the  city  an 
our  stewardship  for  the  advantages  offered  to  us  in  past  tim< 
We  pledge  our  loyalty  to  the  aims  of  this  University  and  our  ai 
to  her  methods.  "She  seeks  the  high  things."  And  never  moi 
truly  than  when  she  teaches  that  "To  whom  much  is  given,  c 
him  shall  much  be  required;  and  to  whomsoever  men  have  con 
mitted  much,  of  him  will  they  ask  the  more." 
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ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  distinguishing  features  of  this  occasion  are  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  opening  of  the  Engineering  Building,  Gymnasium, 
and  Carson  Field,  and  the  graduation  of  the  first  classes  from 
the  Co-operative  Engineering  Course.  The  first  of  these  inter- 
esting events  has  just  been  celebrated  and  the  second  is  best 
marked  by  the  presence  of  the  young  men,  to  be  presented  for 
their  degrees  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  No  new 
undertaking  in  education  has  received  more  universal  approval 
than  this  course,  planned  and  worked  out  by  our  own  College 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  manufacturers  of  Cincinnati.  Its 
complete  success,  proved  here  by  the  presence  of  these  first 
graduates,  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

The  length  of  these  exercises  renders  it  necessary  to  make 
this  statement  a  mere  recital  of  the  chief  events  of  the  year  and 
a  list  of  the  gifts  of  our  many  kind  friends. 

The  registration  for  the  session  was:  In  the  Graduate 
School,  118;  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  733;  the 
College  for  Teachers,  254;  the  College  of  Engineering,  289; 
and  the  College  of  Medicine,  124,  making  a  grand  total  of  1,518, 
Dr  a  net  total,  after  eliminating  duplications  between  colleges, 
)f  1,400.  The  total  attendance  of  the  Colleges  in  Burnet  Woods 
■vas  1,263,  or  72  more  than  last  year. 

The  total  number  of  graduates  this  year  is  192,  the  largest 
n  the  history  of  the  University.  They  are  distributed  as  fol- 
ows: 

With  the  A.  B.  degree,  65;  with  Engineering  degrees,  37; 
vith  the  M.  D.  degree,  56;  with  the  M.  A.  degree,  31;  with  the 
Dh.  D.  degree,  3.  Thirty-seven  Teachers'  diplomas  are  also 
;ranted. 

With  deep  gratitude  to  all  the  friends  who  have  thought  of 
is  so  often  and  worked  for  us  so  hard,  we  report  an  unusually 
Dng  list  of  gifts. 

The  Library  has  received  an  exceptionally  large  number  of 
onations: 

From  Miss  Fanny  Field,  48  volumes;  from  Mrs.  N.  H. 
)avis,  193  volumes;  from  Miss  Clara  Langenbeck,  12  volumes 
nd  many  unbound  pamphlets;  from  Dr.  H.  M.  Curtis,  86  vol- 
mes;  from  Mrs.  Otto  Stein,  34  volumes;  from  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hyde, 
43  pamphlets  and  a  number  of  periodicals;  from  Mr.  R.  H. 
■echt,  26  volumes;  from  Mr.  Henry  Loewe,  51  volumes;  from 
Ir.  Isaac  Turrell,  40  volumes;  and  by  the  will  of  Mr.  John  B. 
easlee,  683  bound  volumes  and  many  unbound. 
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Dr.  Robert  W.  Stewart,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
has  donated  the  very  valuable  monograph  of  our  own  Professor 
J.  M.  Burnam,  of  the  Department  of  Latin,  in  the  series  "Palae- 
ographia  Iberica." 

Mr.  William  Jewett  has  given  15  volumes  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Laws  gave  $100  for  books  for  the  Chemical 
Department. 

The  University  Deutsche  Verein  gave  $75  for  books  for  the 
German  Department. 

The  Teachers'  Club  of  Cincinnati  has  given  its  entire  li- 
brary, consisting  of  329  volumes  of  educational  works,  to  the 
College  for  Teachers. 

This  is  a  total  of  1,518  bound  volumes,  to  which  will  be 
added  several  hundred  more  to  be  bought  with  money  given. 

The  College  of  Medicine  has  received  the  following  dona- 
tions : 

Mrs.  Joseph  Eichberg  presented  the  library  of  her  husband, 
the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Eichberg,  for  whom  the  Eichberg  Chair  of 
Physiology  is  named. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Dandridge  has  pledged  $250  a  year  for  the 
support  of  the  library  of  her  brother,  the  late  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Pendleton  Dandridge,  which  she  had  previously  donated  to  the 
Medical  College. 

Two  gentlemen  have  subscribed  $1,500  a  year  for  five  yean 
for  the  further  support  of  the  Eichberg  Chair  of  Physiology. 

The  late  Francis  Brunning,  good  physician  and  friend  o: 
young  men  laboring  for  an  education,  left  practically  his  entin 
estate  to  the  Endowment  Fund  Association  of  the  University  to 
establish  "The  Francis  Brunning  Medical  Endowment  Fund"  fo 
the  support  of  a  professorship  in  the  Medical  College  of  th 
University,  preferably  a  Chair  of  Pathology,  Medical  Chemis 
try,  or  Medicine,  as  shall  be  decided  by  the  Board  of  Director.' 
The  estate,  which  has  not  yet  been  settled,  is  expected  to  yiel 
sufficient  funds  to  support  a  full  Chair. 

The  late  Mrs.  Floris  Armstrong  Sackett,  of  Cincimiat 
benefactress  of  orphans,  the  sick  and  afflicted,  in  her  last  wi 
and  testament  left  $30,000  to  the  City  of  Cincinnati  for  the  er 
dowment  of  a  Chair  in  the  University,  to  be  known  as  "Th 
Floris  Armstrong  Sackett  Professorship,"  with  an  interest  i 
one-half  the  remainder  of  her  estate,  after  her  many  other  b< 
quests  are  met,  which  is  expected  to  increase  this  fund  to  a 
amount  sufficient  to  endow  a  Chair. 

The  late  Mrs.  Frances  W.  Gibson  left  the  remainder  of  h< 
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state  to  the  city  "of  every  kind  and  description  to  establish  a 
ermanent  fund,  to  be  known  as  'The  Thomas  Gibson  Medical 
Endowment  Fund,'  for  the  advancement  of  medical  education 
l  the  Medical  College  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati." 

The  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  in  the  State  of  Ohio  has  pre- 
ented  to  the  University  $50  a  year  for  a  prize  to  the  best 
tudent  in  American  history. 

Mr.  Julius  Fleischmann,  the  fast  friend  and  supporter  of 
ie  University,  renews  his  subscription  of  $1,000  for  the  session 
f  1912-13  for  students  entering  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
rom  accredited  schools.  This  is  the  fourth  year  that  Mr. 
leischmann  has  given  these  scholarships,  which  are  doing  so 
mch  to  help  worthy  young  people  to  get  an  education. 

The  Engineering  College  has  received  many  loans  and  a 
umber  of  valuable  gifts  of  machinery  and  apparatus.  We  take 
ie  responsibility  for  mentioning  the  gift  of  the  outfit  of  the 
itchen  of  the  students'  club  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Bardes,  of  Cincinnati, 
rid  a  thirty-five  horse  power  gas  engine  received  from  Mr. 
\obert  W.  Hochstetter,  alumnus,  and  member  of  the  Board  of 
irectors. 

The  University  Department  of  Biology  is  greatly  indebted 
>  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Emery  for  the  use  of  the  Bird  Reserve,  pur- 
lased,  inclosed,  and  arranged  by  her  for  the  salvation  of  birds 
i  the  city  and  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  ornithology.  This 
eserve  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  one  ever  established  for 
':ientific  investigation  into  the  methods  of  bringing  birds  back 
)  cities.  It  contains  three  acres,  half  open  meadow  and  half 
mse  woods,  and  is  inclosed  by  an  iron  fence  of  permanent  con- 
ruction,  especially  designed  to  protect  birds.  The  location  in 
lifton  is  ideal  and  the  Reserve  contains  all  the  native  bushes, 
•ees,  and  wild  flowers.  We  are  grateful  to  Mrs.  Emery  for 
ranting  us  the  use  of  this  Reserve,  which  will  be  of  almost  as 
uch  interest  to  students  of  botany  as  to  those  of  ornithology. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  back  to  the  University  the  members 
?  the  class  of  1907,  who  will  celebrate  their  five-year  anni- 
jrsary  at  three  o'clock  this  afternoon  by  erecting  a  sun  dial 
front  of  McMicken  Hall.  This  is  a  happy  custom,  which 
lould  be  kept  up  by  all  the  classes.  The  University  is  grate- 
il  to  all  its  friends  and  supporters  for  their  assistance,  but 
would  like  to  look  to  its  sons  and  daughters  for  its  chief  sup- 
)rt.  We  recognize  that  the  majority  of  them  are  still  young, 
id  therefore  not  yet  opulent,  but  we  are  proud  to  see  them 
sing  to  the  top  in  all  the  professions.  Though  we  do  not  put 
ealth  before  them  as  a  standard  of  success,  we  may  expect 
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that  in  the  course  of  human  events  some  of  them  will  be  amply 
able  to  endow  their  Alma  Mater. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  yet  what  the  several  estates  and  re- 
mainders in  estates  will  produce,  but,  omitting  books  and  ma- 
terials, the  gifts  to  the  University  during  the  year  are  estimated 
at,  at  least,  $234,000.  In  number  of  persons,  variety  of  gifts, 
and  in  aggregate  value,  the  donations  to  the  University  during 
the  past  year  far  exceed  those  of  any  previous  year.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  they  are  increasing  in  number  and  importance  each 
year.  May  we  not  take  this  as  additional  evidence  of  the  way 
in  which  the  University  is  taking  hold  of  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  all  the  people? 

For  all  of  these  gifts  we  are  profoundly  grateful.  To  all 
we  return  our  heartfelt  thanks. 
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THE  ENGINEERING  BASIS  OF  PROGRESS 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS  BY 
PROFESSOR  CHARLES  F.  SCOTT,  A.  M. 

Within  the  past  week  I  overheard  two  gentlemen  discussing 
the  business  situation  and  the  relation  of  the  government  to 
financial  policies  and  the  control  of  corporations.  One  of  them 
declared,  "No,  you  can't  tell  me  that  the  business  methods  which 
have  come  from  a  thousand  years  of  experience  are  wrong  and 
need  serious  change."  I  was  tempted  to  ask  whether  his  grand- 
father might  not  have  said,  "No.  you  can't  convince  me  that  the 
stage  coach,  the  evolution  of  a  thousand  years,  will  be  discarded 
for  an  engine  on  wheels."  But  the  stage  has  gone,  the  horse 
car  has  disappeared,  and  automobile  manufacture  has  in  a  de- 
cade become  one  of  our  most  important  industries.  And  these 
but  typify  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  on  every  hand. 
I  have  lived  in  Pittsburg,  where  the  little  forge  in  which  Andrew 
Carnegie  became  interested  fifty  years  ago,  has  become  the  mosi 
gigantic  corporation  in  the  world.  I  have  moved  to  New  Eng- 
land, where  the  poetry  of  Priscilla's  spinning  wheel  has  been 
lost  in  the  hum  of  great  textile  mills.  But  I  need  not  continue, 
for  you  are  familiar  with  many  instances  in  which  the  progress 
within  your  easy  recollection  exceeds  that  of  a  preceding  cen- 
tury. Are  all  these  things  independent,  or  are  they  somehow 
related,  and  have  they  directly  or  indirectly  resulted  from  a 
single  fundamental  cause? 

A  short  time  ago  I  examined  with  much  interest  a  mechan- 
cal  dictionary  published  in  Paris  about  1750.     It  was  a  large 
)ook   and   had   many   excellent   engravings   which    showed   ma- 
chinery of  various  kinds  for  working  wood  and  metal.     There 
vere  lathes   and   large  hammers   and  many   ingenious   devices 
vhich  were  the  prototype  of  present  machine  tools.     In  fact,  so 
nany  familiar  things  were   shown  that  one  began  to  wonder 
iow  much  is  really  new  in  modern  machinery.     But  there  was 
ne  fundamental  difference,  the  old  machines  and  tools  were  all 
perated  by  hand  power.    It  was  before  the  days  of  James  Watt, 
'he  little  hammer  of  olden  times  has  now  become  a  steam  ham- 
per of  a  thousand  tons;  the  little  lathe  is  now  a  great  power 
ithe  cutting   great   ribbons  from   the  hardest   steel;    a   man's 
rm  no  longer  drives  the  tool,  but  his  hand  directs  the  power 
f  the  great  engine.    The  engine  on  the  ship  replaced  the  galley 
lave,  and  the  locomotive  whistle  was  the  death  knell  of  the 
tage  horse.     Mechanical  power  has  produced  vast  changes  in 
very  phase  of  life;  there  is  scarcely  a  material  that  we  use  in 
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our  buildings,  or  our  clothing,  or  for  food,  that  has  not  been 
acted  upon  by  mechanical  power  in  manufacture  and  in  trans- 
portation. The  development  of  mechanical  power  is  no  simple, 
ordinary  thing — it  is  pre-eminently  unique,  it  stands  alone  as 
the  great  physical  event;  Mr.  Morrison  entitles  his  book  de- 
scribing it  as  "The  New  Epoch,"  the  only  one  since  civilization 
began.  The  steam  engine  supplied  the  power  which  underlay 
the  progress  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  applications  of  electricity  have  increased  marvelously. 
Why?  Because  electricity  is  a  useful  means  of  distributing  and 
using  mechanical  power.  Power  drives  the  dynamo,  and  wires 
carry  the  current  which  operates  lights,  runs  motors,  and 
supplies  heat.  Electricity  simply  enlarges  the  field  in  which 
the  engine  has  produced  such  overwhelming  results.  At  the 
Centennial  Exposition,  thirty-six  years  ago,  two  of  the  remark- 
able exhibits  were  a  great  engine  of  1,000  horse  power  and  a 
dynamo  which  would  operate  one  arc  lamp.  Steam  turbines, 
developed  to  operate  dynamos,  are  now  made  of  30,000  horse 
power,  and  larger  ones  will  soon  follow.  By  the  electric 
method  power  can  be  carried  many  miles  and  used  for  lighting 
streets  and  houses,  for  running  railway  trains  and  street  cars, 
for  operating  elevators  and  printing  presses,  mills  and  factories, 
sewing  machines  and  ventilating  fans,  for  cooking  and  a  thou- 
sand heating  devices,  and  it  can  ozonize  and  purify  the  air  we 
breathe.  Power  has  transformed  the  methods  of  transportation 
and  manufacture  in  the  past;  in  the  future  in  electric  form  it 
is  likely  to  effect  corresponding  transformations  in  domestic 
life. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  use  of  mechanical  power  is  that 
things  can  be  and  are  conducted  on  a  larger  scale.  The  loco- 
motive has  made  our  country  a  unit,  smaller  in  size  as  measured 
by  time  and  ease  of  travel  than  were  the  original  colonies.  A 
gentleman  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  he  had  come  from  China 
by  regular  routes  of  travel  in  twenty  days — doubtless  more 
quickly  and  far  more  comfortably  than  was  a  journey  from 
Maine  to  Carolina  in  our  early  history.  A  continent,  or  in  fact 
the  whole  world,  becomes  a  compact  unit.  Wheat  from  Alberta 
or  Argentina  reaches  London  about  as  cheaply  as  it  used  to 
come  from  the  fields  of  England.  In  manufacture  the  en- 
gine created  the  large  mill  and  factory,  enabling  men  to 
work  effectively  in  large  groups.  Electricity  has  extended  won- 
derfully the  possibilities  of  co-operative  action.  The  telegraph 
and  the  telephone  have  perfected  the  transmission  of  intelligence 
making  possible  political,   commercial,   and   social   action  on  a 


vastly  larger  scale,  while  electric  transmission  and  distribution  of 
power  is  bringing  together  into  combined  operation  things  that 
were  diverse  and  unrelated.  The  operation  of  lighting  and  street 
railways  and  factories  and  sewing  machines  and  cooking  stoves, 
all  from  a  single  water  power  or  steam  engine,  establish  a 
physical  basis  for  the  public  service  corporation.  Modes  of  life 
have  changed.  Each  family  does  not  raise  its  own  food  and 
make  its  own  clothes;  we  depend  upon  one  another  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  Isolation  and  individual  independence  give  way 
to  intercourse  and  mutual  dependency.  The  engine  has  laid  the 
basis  for  a  new  kind  of  community  life.  To  use  large  mechan- 
ical power,  men  must  act  together;  to  develop  large  results  in 
human  activity  they  must  now  act  together.  In  other  words, 
the  new  mechanical  or  physical  basis  which  the  application  of 
power  has  given  to  modern  society  supplies  the  means  for  a  new 
way  of  living  and  establishes  a  new  order  of  civilization. 

To  see  how  the  human  readjustment  follows  the  new  phys- 
ical conditions  we  have  only  to  examine  some  of  the  important 
problems  of  the  present  time. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  its  enlarging 
influence  and  authority  has  its  basis  in  the  original  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Interstate  commerce,  however,  as  we 
now  know  it,  hardly  existed  in  the  first  half  of  the  country's 
history.  It  is  the  steam  locomotive  which  has  made  modern 
interstate  commerce  with  its  present  far-reaching  problems. 

The  conservation  of  our  water  powers  has  been  a  foremost 
economic,  legal,  and  political  question  during  the  present  ad- 
ninistration.  Why  have  our  water  powers — quiescent  through 
ill  the  history  of  the  country — come  to  acute  prominence 
so  suddenly?  It  is  because  the  electrical  engineer  has  shown 
low  to  transmit  the  energy  of  the  wasting  water  and  make  it 
lseful. 

The  relation  of  the  government  to  the  trusts  is  a  growing 
iroblem.  What  has  made  the  trusts?  On  what  physical  condi- 
tion is  their  existence  based?  Practically  every  large  organi- 
ation  is  based  upon  manufacture  and  transportation.  The  large 
lse  of  power  makes  possible  economic  production  on  a  large 
scale,  while  modern  travel  and  freight  transportation  enable 
nen  in  different  places  to  work  together  efficiently.  The  trust 
lid  not  exist  a  century  ago  because  it  could  not.  These  new 
conomic  conditions  are  based  upon  the  new  engineering  con- 
litions  and  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  try  to  maintain  the  economic 
>rinciples  and  practices  of  a  century  ago.  The  producers  of 
>ublic  necessities,  of  coal  or  steel  or  clothing  or  bread,  have  not 
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the  freedom  of  individuals,  but  they  have  assumed  obligations  as 
public  servants,  whether  they  be  termed  companies  or  public 
service  corporations  or  departments  of  the  government.  The 
statesman  or  reformer  who  attempts  to  meet  the  new  conditions 
by  the  rules  and  traditions  of  the  past,  without  recognizing  the 
new  order  of  things,  will  fail.  It  is  the  method,  not  of  the  tra- 
ditional lawyer,  but  of  the  constructive  engineer,  which  is  needed 
to  bring  to  society  the  full  fruits  of  the  economic  advantages  of 
the  modern  corporation. 

The  present  social  and  industrial  unrest  is  manifesting  itself 
in  acute  form  in  the  industrial  strike.  The  present  relations 
between  labor  and  capital  have  been  brought  about  in  industry 
and  transportation  by  the  modern  methods  which  in  turn  are 
based  upon  the  application  of  power.  Speaking  broadly,  the 
engineer  has  brought  into  modern  industry  new  conditions  for 
efficient  production,  and  men  have  not  as  yet  adjusted  themselves 
in  justice  and  efficiency  to  these  new  conditions. 

The  high  cost  of  living,  the  increasing  cost  of  food  and  of 
clothing,  are  attracting  general  attention.  Now  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  reduced  by  modern  manufacture  and  low  freight 
rates.  The  physical  .factors  in  production  are  more  efficient  than 
ever  before,  but  we  have  not  yet  adjusted  the  human  element, 
the  human  relations,  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital, 
and  we  have  not  secured  an  efficient  means  of  distribution  of 
the  wealth  which  is  now  produced. 

Another  of  our  present  problems  is  the  city.  The  census 
shows  that  our  population  is  shifting  from  the  country  to  the 
city.  Now  the  city  depends  upon  applied  science  and  engineering 
for  its  physical  basis  and  it  is  because  these  things  give  life 
so  many  large  possibilities  that  men  are  drawn  from  the  isola- 
tion of  the  country  to  the  city.  Community  life  has  taken  on  a 
new  form.  The  political  and  administrative  methods  of  the 
past  are  inadequate.  The  old  time  political  appointee  cannot 
be  trusted  to  run  water  works  or  a  health  department.  In  city 
life  and  city  government  the  question  is  not  whether  science  and 
engineering  are  adequate  to  meet  modern  needs,  but  whether 
our  methods  of  government  and  social  administration  are  such 
as  to  utilize  what  science  and  engineering  can  provide. 

Citizenship  takes  on  a  new  phase.  The  individualism  and 
independence  of  rural  life  must  give  way  to  common  interest 
and  interdependence  in  city  life.  Many  of  the  industrial  and 
economic  mistakes  of  the  present,  result  from  an  attempt  tc 
apply  old  time  ideas  regarding  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  the 
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individual  to  the  new  conditions  of  community  life  and  mutual 
interdependence. 

This  new  order  of  things,  which  is  a  logical  evolution  from 
the  application  of  science  and  the  utilization  of  power  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  has  affected  tremendously  the  function 
and  methods  of  education.  We  all  know  of  the  great  growth 
of  colleges  and  universities,  of  their  expansion  not  only  in 
scientific  and  engineering  lines,  but  in  a  general  breaking  away 
from  classic  traditions  to  the  wider  fields  of  modern  life. 
Large  corporations,  such  as  stores,  manufacturing  companies, 
and  railroads,  have  instituted  schools  of  their  own  for  training 
men  for  their  particular  needs.  The  city  corresponds  in  many 
ways  to  an  industrial  organization.  It,  too,  needs  trained  men 
for  the  departments  of  its  service  and  in  a  larger  sense  it  needs 
in  intelligent,  educated,  trained  citizenship  so  that  its  educa- 
tional, commercial,  manufacturing,  and  social  activities  shall  be 
wisely  conducted.  The  true  object  of  a  city  is  to  secure  a  larger 
measure  of  life  for  its  citizens.  The  new  training  for  citizenship 
must  prepare  for  the  special  activities  in  city  life — administra- 
tive, industrial,  commercial,  professional — and  must  above  all 
impart  the  ideals  of  service,  of  efficient  co-operation,  and  of 
mutual  dependence  upon  which  successful  city  life  must  depend. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  has  a  world-wide  reputation 
as  an  exponent  of  new  ideas  and  new  methods  in  education.  It 
is  a  city  University.  It  assumes  new  obligations  between  the 
university  and  the  community.  Its  training  is  not  abstract  and 
isolated,  but  it  is  concrete  and  in  contact  with  the  city  life, 
it  is  co-operative,  combining  theory  and  practice,  study  and 
work,  knowledge  and  experience,  it  is  a  training  for  useful 
citizenship  in  the  complex  life  of  the  modern  city.  This  is  not 
a  freak  or  a  fad  in  education,  but  it  is  a  logical  meeting  of 
modern  conditions.  It  is  the  logical  outgrowth  of  a  century's 
development  in  a  New  Epoch. 

You  who  graduate  today  are  fortunate  in  the  training 
you  have  received,  and  still  more  fortunate  if  you  have  caught 
the  modern  spirit  for  which  this  University  is  eminent.  I  have 
told  you  that  our  present  civilization  is  based  upon  the  scientific 
applications  of  the  past  century  and  that  the  new  epoch  in 
which  we  live  is  the  epoch  of  mechanical  power.  The  engineer 
studies  nature's  laws  and  works  in  conformity  with  them. 
No  invention,  no  machine  can  succeed  which  does  not  rest  upon 
a  basis  of  fact  and  of  correct  logical  reasoning.  The  work  of 
the  engineer  is  based  upon  fidelity  to  nature's  physical  laws. 
The  present  relations  of  the  corporation  to  the  public,  and  of 
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the  worker  to  the  employer,  are  ill-adjusted,  because  we  do  not 
in  our  social  and  industrial  relations  follow  the  method  of 
the  engineer.  Selfishness  instead  of  justice,  expediency  instead 
of  right,  tradition  instead  of  new  conditions,  are  too  often  fore- 
most. Just  as  our  modern  ways  of  life  are  based  upon  the 
physical  mechanism  of  the  engineer,  so  also  must  our  social 
methods  be  the  methods  of  the  engineer.  We  must  discover 
what  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  justice  and  right  as 
well  as  of  physics  and  mechanics.  We  must  reason  correctly 
and  must  aim  at  the  same  high  efficiency  in  our  human  rela- 
tions that  is  secured  in  the  engine  or  the  motor.  If  you  are 
to  be  lawyers  or  business  men  or  mayors,  you  should  first  of 
all  be  good  engineers. 

The  engineer  has  put  modern  life  upon  a  new  basis  by 
applying  more  effectively  the  materials  and  forces  of  nature 
to  the  uses  of  man.  He  has  made  it  possible  for  a  hundred 
men  working  together  to  accomplish  more  than  a  thousand 
working  alone.  The  constructive,  progressive  demand  of  the 
present  is  that  human  ability  and  human  forces  shall  also  be 
applied  efficiently  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The  moral  principle 
upon  which  the  new  relations  must  rest  is  the  principle  of 
service,  of  benefiting  others,  of  working  for  and  not  against, 
of  peace  and  not  war,  of  industrial  harmony  and  not  antagonism. 
The  interdependence  of  modern  life  finds  the  key  to  its  prob- 
lems in  the  idea  of  service,  and  we  now  see  a  new  meaning  in 
the  sayings  of  the  Master  two  thousand  years  ago  that  the 
greatest  of  all  is  the  servant  of  all. 

It  was  said  a  little  while  ago  that  Cincinnati  for  promoting 
its  own  interests  once  invested  in  the  bonds  of  the  Southern 
Railway  and  that  the  city  had  benefited  by  the  returns  upon 
its  investment.  The  tax  payers  of  this  city  have  likewise  in- 
vested their  money  in  this  University.  You  who  graduate 
are  the  security  which  the  University  gives  in  return  to  the 
city.  You  represent  the  bonds.  Confidence  has  been  placed 
in  you.  Do  not  betray  that  trust,  but  give  ample  return  in 
service  to  the  city  which  has  trained  you. 

You  have  been  fortunate  in  the  ideals  of  your  alma  mater. 
You  have  been  trained  in  the  co-operative  school;  take  with 
you  its  spirit  and  live  a  co-operative  life. 
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CONFERRING  OF  DEGREES 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Dean  More,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  recommended  the  following  candidates,  and  the 
President  conferred  upon  them  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts: 

Bachelor  of  Arts 


Essie  Viola  Arey 

Mary  Elizabeth  Arundel 

Esther  Mary  Baker 

Rosa  Mary  Bay 

Doris  Bernstein 

George  Glover  Boake 

Aurena  Elizabeth  Braunecker 

Harry  C.   Burns 

Stanley  Caldwell 

Ruth  Katharine  Clark 

Margaret  Helen  Core 

Bess  Jane  Darling 

Edith  Ruth  Deutsch 

Madge  DeVore 

Clara    Alice    Ehlerding 

Edith  C.  Fels 

Herbert  Luther  Flessa 

William  Louis  Freyhof 

Max  Friedman 

Mary  Baker  Furness 

Frank   Gavin 

Martha  Jane  Gibson 

Herbert  Hermann  Guelker 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Hall 

William  Owings  Hall 

Maurice  B.  Hexter 

Aubrey   Henry    Highton 

Henrietta  Viola  Huling 

Elsie  Elvira  Jenz 

Anna  Julia  Jergens 

George  Philip  Jung 

Jacob  Benjamin  Krohngold 


Cora  Lowenstein 
Reginald  Charles  McGrane 
Olive   Gertrude   McMillan 
Margaret  A.  Martin 
Joseph    Matre 
William  Franklin  Mitchell 
Cecilia  Veritas  Monasch 
Walter  Henry  Montgomery 
Lucie  M.  Pfleger 
Harold   Frederic    Reinhart 
Angie  Irma  Reinhart 
Ira  Rosenberg 
John  Frederick  Runck 
Mary  Louise  Rutter 
Ruth  Clarissa  Sanders 
Louise   Schmitz 
Rose  Jennings  Shine 
Lillian  Mildred  Shott 
Edith  Elizabeth  Smith 
Hannah  Dora  Stecker 
Gustav  Adolph  Stifel 
Jeanette  Cora  Stone 
William  Louis  Suemening 
Alice  Magdalene  Thoennes 
Agnes  Eleanor  Van  Slyck 
Lawrence  Archer  Wachs 
Elmore   C.  Walther 
Louis  Frederick  Werner 
Elizabeth  Wilkinson 
Sara  Putnam  Williams 
Stanley  F.  Wilson 
Fredric   Phillip   Woellner 


COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 
Dean  Burris,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  for 
Teachers,  recommended  the  following  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  which  was  conferred: 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education 

Bertha  Schroder 

Dean    Burris    also    recommended   the   following   candidates 
for  the  Teacher's  Diploma,  which  was  conferred: 

In  Elementary  Education 


Essie   Viola   Arey 
Mary  Elizabeth  Arundel 
Emma  Beinhart 

A.   B.,   1911 
Doris  Bernstein 
Aurena  Elizabeth  Braun- 

ecker 
Bess  Jane  Darling 
Edith  Ruth  Deutsch 
Clara  Alice  Ehlerding 
Herbert  Luther  Flessa 
Martha  Jane  Gibson 
Herbert  Hermann  Guelker 
Ruth  Elizabeth  Hall 
Elsie  Elvira  Jenz 
Cora  Lowenstein 
Margaret  A.  Martin 


Ruth   Metzger 

A.  B.,  1911 

Cecilia  Veritas  Monasch 
William  Quirk 
C.  E.,  1906 
Mary   Louise   Rutter 
Ruth  Clarissa  Sanders 
Louise    Schmitz 
Lillian  Mildred  Shott 
Edith  Elizabeth  Smith 
Jeanette  Cora   Stone 
Virginia  Southgate 

B.  S.,  Hanover 

Alice  Magdalene  Thoennes 
Elmore   C.   Walther 
Elizabeth  Wilkinson 
Fredric  Phillip  Woellner 


In  Secondary  Education 

Anna  Hall  Raitt 

A.   B.,  1911 

In  Art 


Mary  Abbott 
Jeannette  Davy 
Lois  Lovett  Durham 


Paula  Happersberger 
Emma  Dorcas  Mussey 
Mary  Rowena  Robinson 
Virginia  Wersel 


COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Dean  Schneider,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College 
of  Engineering,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the 
several  respective  engineering  degrees,  which  were  conferred: 

Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering 


John  Andrew  Allan 
Armin  Conrad  Arend 
Charles  William  Cummings 


Russell  Morrison  Easton 
Stanley  Samuel  Hammel 
Charles    Owen   Hill 


Bachelor  of  Chemical  Engineering 

}ustav  B.  Koenig  Louis  Adrian  Steinkoenig 

Electrical  Engineer 

toward  B.  Cook  Richard    John    Paulsen 

Philip  Howard  Goodwin  R.    Oscar   Plueddemann 

Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Frederick   A.   Bennett  Charles   Howard   Getz 

Mechanical  Engineer 

Valston  Shelby  Cragg  John  Thomas  Rowell 

ilarl   Buford   Royer  James  Thomas  Smith 

Owing  to  the  change  in  length  of  the  Co-operative  Course 
rom  six  to  five  years,  the  class  which  entered  in  September, 
907,  will  be  graduated  in  August,  1912.  The  names  of  the 
tudents   and  the   degrees  they  will   receive   are  as  follows: 

Chemical  Engineer 

'athan  Sigmund  Frohman  Victor  Edward  Grotlisch 

Earl  Hudson  McLeod 

Electrical  Engineer 

lbert   Henry    Bissmeyer  William  Harold  Jefferson 

Dseph  Candidus  Federle  Clarence    Short    Pinkerton 

Walter  Lewis   Smith 

Mechanical  Engineer 

enjamin  W.  Freeman  Hugo  John  Krampe 

lirley  Zurmehly  Gearhart  Charles  Joseph  Malone 

rnest  A.  Guntrum  James  Stanley  Mathewson 

lilip  Goble  Haines  Lester  Graydon  Morrow 

jrthur  Challis  Hewitt  Otto  Robert  Reller 

Max  Brewster  Robinson 

COLLEGE    OF    MEDICINE 

Dean  Woolley,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Ohio- 
-iami  Medical  College,  recommended  the  following  candidates 
3r  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  which  was  conferred: 

Doctor  of  Medicine 
-ilville  D.  Ailes  Boutros  Girgis  Bekheet 

B.  S.,  Ohio  Northern,  1903  Julien  Emil  Benjamin 

L.  L.  B.,  Ada  Law  School,  B.   S.,  Michigan,   1910 

1904  Howard  Benus 
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Foster  Jackson  Boyd 
Harry    Stewart   Bussey 
Harry  Ralph  Carroll 

A.  B.,  St.  Xavier,  1908 

A.  M.,  St.  Xavier,  1910 
William  Clifford   Clark 
James  Thomas  Clear 
Philip   Louis   Coulter 
Roy   Hamilton   Davis 
Alexander  Douglas  Dyas 
Ira   Everette  Dyas 

M.    D.,    College    of    Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  Bos- 
ton, 1907 
Humphrey   N.   Ervin 

A.  B.,  Wooster,  1905 
Eric  Adolphus  Fennel 
Leon  Alexander   Fox 
William  A.  Gardner 
George  C.  Gilfillen 
Clifford  Newell  Heisel 
Lambert  John  Herold 
C.  Emmett  Hjelm 

Ph.    C,    Ohio    State,    1907 
Winn  Estille  Hord 
Wilbur  A.  Hunt 
Edward  King 

A.  B.,  St.  Xavier,  1908 
Elmer  A.  Klein 
Thurman      Holmes     Lauten- 

schlager 
Robert  John  Judkins 
Carl  William  Lose 
Leo  R.   Majoewsky 
Clarence  A.  Meeker 


Milton    Bradford    Miller 

A.  B.,  Kansas,  1908 
Theodore  Minges 
John  Edward  Monnig 

B.  A.,  St.  Mary's,  Dayton, 
1908 

Edwin  F.  Moore 
Mitogoro  Murayama 

M.  D.,  Saisir,  Japan,  1903 
Walter    Henry    Mytinger 

A.  B.,   Ohio   State,  1907 
Samuel  Okrent 
Robert  W.   Reid 
Charles  O.  Reynolds 
Nathan  L.  Saltzman 
Elmer  W.  Schlemmer 
Julius  C.  Schulz 

B.  S.,  Hiram,  1906 
John  G.  Schwarz 
Ivan  James  Daniel  Shuler 
Emanuel  Silberstein 
Dan   M.  Skinner 
Roscoe  Henry  Spitler 
Horace  Frederic  Tangeman 

B.  A.,  Miami,  1908 
Clyde  Byron  Terwillegar 
Peter  Arthur  Tobin 
William  Joseph   Topmoeller 

A.  B.,  St.  Xavier,  1908 
Oscar  Ewing  Townsend 
Clarence  Wesley  Tunison 
Ida  May  Westlake 

A.  B.,  Oberlin,  1905 
Charles  Albert  Symmes  Wil- 
liams 
Allison  Branson  Wright 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Dean  Harry,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduat 
School,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degre 
of  Master  of  Arts,  which  was  conferred: 


Emma  Andriessen 
A.  B.,  1908 


Master  of  Arts 

Florence  Carmine  Bankard 
A.    B.,    Goucher,    1903 


Archibald  Bernstein 

A.  B.,  1910 
Emma  Lucy  Braun 

A.  B.,  1910 
Arthur  Eugene  Breece 

A.  B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  1887 
Roger  Lewis   Conant 

A.  B.,  Columbia,  1895 
Ella  Mae  Cope 

A.    B.,   Mt.    Holyoke,    1907 
Emma  Lisette  Doerr 

A.  B.,  1911 
Amy  Helen   Ferris 

A.  B.,  1908 
Raphael  Isaacs 

A.  B.,  1911 
Schachne  Isaacs 

A.  B,,  1910 
Henry  Franklin  Kerr 

A.  B.,  Franklin,  1896; 

Th.   B.,  Western   Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1899 
Emma   Sophia    Kersting 

A.  B.,  1904 
Charles  Benjamin  Latz 

A.   B.,   1909 
Morris   Samuel   Lazaron 

A.   B.,   1909 
Edward  Joseph  Lorenz 

A.  B.,  1910 
jrace    Chisholm    McConaha 


Ruth  Harriet  Metzger 

A.  B.,  1911 
Nanabel  McNelly 

A.  B.,  1907 
Lawrence    Inglis   MacQueen 

A.  B.,  Central  University, 
1909 
Louis   L.   Mann 

A.  B.,  1910 
Anna    Hall    Raitt 

A.   B.,    1911 
Martha  Miller  Renner 

A.   B.,   1910 
Ruth  Clara  Renner 

A.  B.,  1911 
Edward  G.  Rieman 

A.    B.,   1908 
Arthur   Blaine   Robertson 

A.  B.,  1910 
Paul  Philip  Rover 

A.  B.,  1907 
Luella   Schiel 

A.  B.,  Miami,  1907 
Elizabeth  Ferguson  Seat 

A.  B.,  Mary  Sharp  College, 

1882 
Marietta  Busey  Tawney 

A.  B.,  Vassar,  1896 
Elizabeth     Faulkner     Thorn- 
dyke 

A.  B.,  1909 


A.  B.,  1903 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 


Edward  Nicholas  Clopper 
B.S..  Bethany,  1897;  A.M., 

1910 
Dissertation:     Child  Labor 
in  City  Streets. 


Frances  Kohnky 
A.  B.,  1908;  A 
Dissertation: 

jective  Element  in  Mys 

ticism. 


M.,  1909 
The     Sub- 


William  Hammond  Parker 
Ph.  B.,  Bucknell,  1897; 

A.M.,  1911 
Dissertation:  Recent  Child 
Legislation,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Eight 
Hour  Law  for  Women 
and  Children. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HONORS  AND  PRIZES 

COLLEGE   OF   LIBERAL   ARTS 

The  Comegys  Scholarship  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  awarded 
to  a  meritorious  undergraduate,  was  given  to  Herbert  Shaffer. 

The  five  McMicken  Honorary  Scholarships,  given  annually 
to  the  five  Juniors  who  have  the  best  scholastic  standing,  were 
awarded  as  follows: 

Lena  Crissey  Susie  Williams 

Helen   Stanley  Artie  Hartshorn 

Mary  Nute 

The  twelve  Thorns  Honorary  Scholarships,  given  annually 
to  the  six  Sophomores  and  the  six  Freshmen  who  have  the  best 
scholastic  records,  were  awarded  as  follows: 

Juniors,  1912-13 
Madeline    Keiser  Simon  Cohen 

Raymond  Werner  Estelle  Hunt 

Jeanette  Eppinger  Solomon  Freehof 

Sophomores,  1912-13 
Frederick  Franz  Helen  Taylor 

Grace  Morgan  Lucille    Allen 

Alma  Wuest  Ralph   Cornuelle 

The  first  Jones  Prize  for  Oratory,  of  the  value  of  forty 
dollars,  was  won  by  Joseph  Matre,  and  the  second  Jones  Prize, 
of  the  value  of  twenty  dollars,  was  won  by  Harold  Frederic 
Reinhart. 

The  Edward  Miles  Brown  Prize  for  Excellence  in  English 
of  the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  awarded  annually  to  that  member 
of  the  Senior  Class  who  has  attained  the  highest  excellence 
in  English  during  the  four  years'  undergraduate  course,  was 
given  to  Agnes  Van  Slyck. 

The  two  Optimist  Club  Scholarships,  paying  for  one  year 
the  tuition  of  two  students  living  outside  of  the  city,  were 
awarded  to  Katharine  Herbert  Goodman,  Senior,  of  Covington, 
Ky.,  and  to  Walter  Alan  Mclntire,  Junior,  of  Norwood,  0. 


The  following  students  were  elected  to  the  Delta  Chapte 
of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  in  the  State  of  Ohio: 
Essie  Arey  Ruth   Clark 

Esther  Baker  Frank  Gavin 

Marjorie   Core  Julia  Jergens 
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Reginald  C.  McGrane  H.  Dora  Stecker 

A.  Irma  Reinhart  Sara  Williams 

Harold  Reinhart  Stanley   F.   Wilson 

Louis  L.  Mann 

The  Robert  Patterson  McKibbin  Memorial  Prize,  a  gold 
medal  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  established  in  1911 
by  the  Reverend  William  McKibbin  and  family,  in  memory 
of  their  son  Robert  Patterson  McKibbin,  who  died  in  1910, 
while  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class  of  the  University,  was 
awarded  to  Frank  Gavin.  This  prize  is  awarded  by  the 
faculty  to  that  member  of  the  Senior  Class  who  best  exemplifies 
the  ideals  of  young  manhood. 

A  prize  of  fifty  dollars,  offered  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  was 
awarded  to  Reginald  C.  McGrane,  on  account  of  his  high  scholar- 
ship in  the  department  of  American  History. 

The  Henry  Hochstetter  Prize,  of  forty  dollars,  established 
in  1909  by  Robert  Hochstetter,  of  the  Class  of  '95,  in  memory 
of  his  brother,  will  not  be  awarded  until  the  end  of  August, 
as  the  fifth-year  co-operative  students  who  are  competing  for 
this  prize,  will  not  receive  their  degrees  until  that  date.  This 
prize  is  awarded  for  the  best  graduating  thesis  in  Chemistry. 

THE   GRADUATE   SCHOOL 

The  Hanna  Fellowship  in  Physics,  established  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Hanna  and  Miss  Mary  Hanna  in  1906,  of  the  value  cf 
5500  a  year,  was  awarded  to  Sebastian  J.  Mauchly. 

A  graduate  scholarship  in  Physics  was  awarded  to  Aubrey 
rlighton. 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

The  successful  competitors  for  places  as  resident  physicians 
n  hospitals  in  1912  are  as  follows: 

Cincinnati  Hospital 
Ulison   B.   Wright  William  C.  Clark 

Toward  Benus  Elmer  A.  Klein 

5hilip  L.  Coulter  William  J.  Topmoeller 

Charles  O.  Reynolds  Foster  J.   Boyd 

Robert  W.   Reid  Wilbur  A.  Hunt 

ulien  E.  Benjamin  Edwin  F.  Moore 

ohn  E.  Monnig  Harry    R.     Carroll,    "Alter- 

nate" 
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Good  Samaritan  Hospital 

Edward  King  Clyde  B.  Terwillegar 

Milton  B.  Miller  Roscoe  H.  Spitler 

Jewish  Hospital 

Eric  A.  Fennel  Elmer  Schlemmer 

Samuel  Okrent  Nathan  Saltzman 

St.  Mary's  Hospital 

James  T.  Clear  John  G.  Schwarz 

Theodore  Minges 

Christ  Hospital 

Horace  F.  Tangeman  Peter  A.  Tobin 

Charles  A.  S.  Williams  Julius  C.   Schulz 

German  Deaconess  Hospital 

Leo  Majoewsky  Emanuel  Silberstein 

St.  Elizabeth  Hospital,  Covington,  Ky. 

Clifford  N.  Heisel 

ST.  Francis  Hospital,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Oscar  E.   Townsend 

St.  Vincent  Hospital,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Leon  A.  Fox 

City  Hospital,  Cleveland,  0. 

Thurman  H.  Lautenschlager 

The  Ohio  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Ivan  J.  D.   Shuler 

Gouveneur  Hospital,  New  York 

Walter  H.  Mytinger 

Post  Graduate  Hospital,  New  York 

Charles  E.  Hjelm 

Government  Hospital,  National  Military  Home,  Dayton,  < 

H.  N.  Ervin 
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CLASS  WEEK  PROGRAM 

1912 

Sunday,  May  26 

Baccalaureate  Sermon The  Reverend  H.  C.  Jameson 

Trinity  M.  E.  Church 

Thursday,  May  30 

Class   Play    University   Quadrangle 

Cast  in  Captain  Letterblair 

Dean    Mr.   Gavin 

Seton    Mr.   Paulsen 

Pinckney    Mr.   Arend 

Polly  Miss  Stone 

Hyacinth Miss  Shott 

Merivale   Mr.  Boake 

Fanny    Miss   Jergens 

Litton    Mr.  Cummings 

Smithers    Mr.  McGrane 

Henry  and  Willoughby Mr.  Wilson 

Yorkins    Mr.    Zange 

Cast  in  Our  Aunt  from  California 

Sally  Mile.  Maxine 

Felicia    Miss   Ehlerding 

Rosalie    Miss   Braunecker 

Aunt  Merry  Miss  Baker 

Mother    Miss    Smith 

Dressmaker Miss  Hall 

Friday,  May  31 

Class  Day  Exercises    University   Campus 

Class  Historian    Julia   Jergens 

Class  Will    Arthur  Hewitt 

Class  Poetess    Ruth  K.   Clark 

Class  Prophetess    Mary  L.  Rutter 

_       _  (  Senior Glover  Boake 

Ivy  Orators   j  Junior Robert  Heuck 

Class  Luncheon    Blue   Grass   Inn 

Saturday,  June  1 

Graduation   Exercises    University   Gymnasium 

Speaker:     Professor  Charles  Felton  Scott 

Class  Picnic   Burnet  Woods 

Faculty-Senior  Baseball  Game   Carson  Field 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


The  University  comprises  the  following  departments : 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL, 

McMICKEN  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS, 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS, 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING:  Departments  of  Chem- 
ical, Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical,  and  Metallurgical 
Engineering, 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE  (The  Ohio-Miami  Medical 
College  and  the  Clinical  and  Pathological  School  of  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital), 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE. 

For  special  announcements  of  the  various  departments  and  for 
further  information,  address : 

The  Secretary  of  the  University 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


CLASS  WEEK  PROGRAM 


CLASS  WEEK   PROGRAM 
1913 


Sunday,  June  8,  McMicken  Hall 
Baccalaureate  Address  President  Charles  W.  Dabney 


Wednesday,  June  11 


Class   Play 


University  Quadrangle 


Cast  in  "The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle" 


Speaker  of  the  Prologue 

Mary  L.  Nute 

A  Citizen 

Robert  J.  Lavell 

His  Wife 

Sibyl  M.  Heck 

Ralph,  his  Apprentice 

Robert  Heuck 

Venturewell,  a  Merchant 

Gilbert  J.  Rickel 

Jasper,  son  of  Merrythought 

John  E.  Davis 

Luce,  daughter  of  Venturewell 

Dorothy  C.  Kendall 

Humphrey 

Robert  T.  Hance 

Mistress  Merrythought 

Bertha  M.  Baehr 

Merrythought 

Edwin  C.  Buehler 

Michael,  younger  son  of  Merrythought 

Edith  E.  Kirschner 

Pompiona,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Moldavia 

Lucie  E.  Frank 

Tim                 ) 

George            j               Apprentices 

f 

Walter  W.  Tangeman 

1 

Adolph  M.  Davis 

Host  of  the  Bell  Inn 

John  V.  Maescher 

Tapster 

William  E.  Bodenstein 

Barber 

Elkan  Voorsanger 

i 

Karl  W.  Nocka 

Three  Men,  supposed  captives 

John  G.  Brueggeman 

William  E.  Bodenstein 

Woman,  supposed  captive 

Elizabeth  B.  Poor 

Sergeant 

Karl  W.  Nocka 

William  Hammerton 

William  E.  Bodenstein 

George  Greengoose 

John  G.  Brueggeman 

Servant 

Florence  Kreimer 

Boys— Lillian  G.  Ruggles,  Virginia  T.  Ranshaw,  Margaret  M.  Daly, 
Adelaide  Koch 

Gallants— Pauline  J.   Haffner,   Edith   R.   Keim,   Corinne  W.   Peale, 

Ethel  Cantor 
Prompter  Grace  Matthews 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI 
Thursday,  June  12 


Senior  Girls'  Luncheon 
Faculty-Senior  Baseball  Game 
Garden  Party  for  the  Alumnae 


The  Campus 

Carson  Field 

The  Quadrangle 


Friday,  June  13 


Class  Day  Exercises 
Introduction 
Class  Poem 
Class  History 
Class  Prophecy 
Class  Will 

Ivy  Orators 
Senior  Picnic 


The  Campus 

Robert  Heuck 

Virginia  Ranshaw 

Dorothy  Kendall 

Sibyl  Heck 

Kathleen  Tracy 

(    Senior,    John  Maescher 

(    Junior,  Clinton  Wunder 

The  Campus 


Saturday,  June  14 

Graduation  Exercises  University  Gymnasium 

Speaker:     Albert  Shaw 


Class  Luncheon 


The  Altamont 
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THE  SCHOLAR'S  COMMISSION 

BACCALAUREATE  ADDRESS 
BY  PRESIDENT  CHARLES  W.   DABNEY 

June  8,  1913 

We  have  everything  to  make  us  happy  today.  The 
day,  the  place,  and  this  company  of  loving  friends  unite  to 
make  our  meeting  a  joyous  one.  "For  what  is  more  fair 
than  a  day  in  June!"  This  month,  when  the  blossoms  are 
beginning  to  be  fruit  and  the  grain  is  forming  in  the  field, 
is  the  proper  time  for  the  scholar  to  be  born,  the  right  season 
to  pay  our  annual  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  college  and  to 
bestow  our  blessings  upon  these  young  baccalaureates,  the 
choicest  fruit  of  the  year. 

This  place  is  the  proper  one  too.  We  are  glad  you 
have  chosen  to  gather  in  our  college  hall  and  have  invited 
us  to  join  you.  It  is  good  to  meet  here,  students,  teachers, 
and  friends,  to  recall  old  memories  and  reflect  upon  new 
responsibilities.  I  congratulate  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
on  this  occasion,  which  celebrates  the  achievements  of  the 
past,  the  joys  of  the  present,  and  the  prospects  of  the  future 
opening  today  so  hopefully  before  you.  In  your  week  of 
celebration,  this  day  should  be  for  you  the  holy  day,  the  day 
of  contemplation  and  consecration ;  for  it  marks  the  end  of 
your  youthful  career  and  the  commencement  of  responsible 
life.  After  four  years'  drilling  in  the  training  camp  of 
college,  the  command  is  today  sounded  for  you :  Forward 
march,  to  the  front ! 

We  call  you  ''Baccalaureates. "  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  you  have  now  finished  your  course  as  scholars 
and  are  today  to  be  crowned  with  laurel  and  berries.  The 
word  "baccalaureate"  has  been  corrupted  as  the  Commence- 
ment occasion  is  sometimes  corrupted.  The  word  is  derived 
from  "baccaJarius,"  a  young  soldier  just  enrolled  in  the  ranks, 
and  has  no  reference  to  laurel  crowns.  Hence,  Commence- 
ment is  not  a  time  for  feasting  and  rejoicing  merely,  but 
the  beginning  of  a  campaign !  The  baccalaureate  ceremony 
is  not  the  final  celebration  of  victory,  but  the  enlistment  of 
the  young  knights  of  learning  for  the  warfare  against  ignor- 
ance and  wickedness.  My  duty  is,  at  this  hour,  then,  to 
pledge  your  allegiance  to  the  Army  of  Truth  and  present  to 
you  the  Scholar's  Commission. 

Scholarship  is  next  to  love,  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world :  but  it  should  include  both  Knowledge  and  Wisdom. 
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Knowledge  is  the  perception  of  fact,  truth,  and  duty,  the 
acquaintance  with  ideas  and  principles,  while  Wisdom  is  the 
disposition  to  make  right  use  of  our  faculties  and  our 
knowledge,  the  powrer  to  adapt  ourselves  effectively  to  our 
environment,  and  to  use  well  all  our  resources,  intellectual 
and  spiritual,  material  and  physical.  Knowledge  is  thus 
the  sum  of  our  intellectual  attainments,  Wisdom  the  total 
of  our  moral  powers.  ''Get  Wisdom,  get  Understanding", 
says  the  wise  man,  but  "Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing,  there- 
fore, get  Wisdom ;  and  with  all  thy  getting  get  Understand- 
ing. Exalt  her  and  she  shall  promote  thee ;  she  shall  bring 
thee  to  honor." 

First,  says  the  Wise  Man,  "With  all  thy  getting  get 
Understanding" ;  that  is  Knowledge.  But,  how  shall  we  get 
Understanding?  We  seek  information  first,  but  the  vital 
point  is  not  merely  to  rind  out  facts ;  the  important  thing  is 
to  understand  them.  Not  information,  but  Understanding, 
is  the  essence  of  Knowledge.  Much  of  the  study  we  do  is 
like  a  child  trying  to  cram  the  little  pieces  of  a  picture  puzzle 
into  one  box,  all  hotch-potch,  without  system.  The  task  of 
the  college  is  to  teach  you  to  put  together  in  proper  order 
these  pieces  of  information  and  to  realize  their  meaning  in 
the  moral,  intellectual,  and  aesthetic  life  men  have  lived  these 
ages.  The  trouble  is,  however,  that  it  is  possible  to  see 
without  seeing,  to  hear  without  hearing,  and,  even,  to  think 
without  understanding.  "Eyes  have  they,  but  they  see  not; 
ears,  but  they  hear  not."  We  learn  many  things  but  never 
stop  to  assort  them  according  to  their  proper  places  or  to 
think  what  they  mean.  And  it  is  not  sufficient  just  to  think, 
we  must  think  logically.  Some  students  believe  they  are 
scholars  because  they  have  in  their  heads  a  few  fads  and 
fancies,  a  few  guesses  and  conceits.  If  they  think  differently 
from  people  with  common  sense,  they  imagine  that  they  are 
wise.  Goldsmith  wrote :  "When  I  was  a  young  man,  being 
desirous  to  distinguish  myself,  I  was  perpetually  starting 
new  propositions.  But  I  soon  gave  this  over,  for  I  found 
that  generally  what  was  new  was  false." 

The  world  wants  sound  thinkers,  not  mere  proposers  of 
new  things.  All  modern  lands  are  fairly  infested  with  people 
shouting  about  new  things  and  new  theories  they  think  they' 
have  discovered.  We  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  learn  facts, 
but  too  lazy  or  impatient  to  dig  out  the  truth  in  the  light  of 
history.  This  is  the  chief  trouble  with  our  governments, 
our  social  systems,  our  science,  and  our  religion.  The  people 
have  not  Understanding,  and,  therefore,  have  not  Wisdom. 
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This  "barren  levity  of  mind"  is  the  sad  characteristic  of  our 
times,  as  Watson  says : 

"I  think  the  immortal  servants  of  mankind, 
Who,  from  their  graves,  watch  by  how  slow  degrees 
The  World-Soul  greatens  with  the  centuries, 
Mourn  most  Man's  barren  levity  of  mind, 
The  ear  to  no  grave  harmonies  inclined, 
The  witless  thirst  for  false  wit's  worthless  lees, 
The  laugh  mistimed  in  tragic  presences, 
The  eye  to  all  majestic  meanings  blind." 

This  age  should,  of  all  ages,  be  a  time  of  thinking  and 
of  understanding.  How  marvelous  are  the  instruments  of 
perception  we  now  possess!  Never  before  had  Man  such 
an  opportunity  to  know  the  material  world.  With  the  tele- 
scope looking  out  into  the  infinite  beyond  and  the  microscope 
into  the  infinite  within,  how  wonderful  the  revelations  of 
science!  Never  was  there  also  such  a  time  of  activity  in 
industry,  in  government,  in  education,  and  in  social  affairs. 
Never  were  so  many  bold  proposals  made  and  so  many  ex- 
periments tried.  The  whole  social  order  is  in  a  state  of 
upheaval,  waiting  for  your  understanding.  Such  times  call 
for  genuine  scholarship,  but  they  call  for  Wisdom  rather 
than  mere  Knowledge. 

With  infinite  truth,  therefore,  the  Wise  Man  adds :  "Wis- 
dom is  the  principal  thing,  therefore,  get  Wisdom."  It  is 
evident  that  Knowledge,  mere  information  or  acquaintance 
with  ideas,  may  be  obtained  more  easily  and  more  com- 
pletely than  Wisdom.  Some  of  you  have  shown  the  ability 
to  gain  information  rapidly,  but  have  you  succeeded  in 
getting  Wisdom?  What  mental  and  moral  equipoise,  what 
courage  and  character  have  you  developed  ? 

There  are  many,  in  fact,  who  have  the  power  to  accumu- 
late considerable  stores  of  knowledge  and  yet  seem  incapable 
of  getting  Wisdom.  Of  such  it  was  said,  "Though  thou 
shouldst  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not 
his  foolishness  depart  from  him."  Even  great  Knowledge 
may  exist  without  Wisdom.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
these  "learned  and  authentic  fellows,"  as  Shakespeare  calls 
them,  in  all  the  professions.  Some  of  these  so-called 
scholars  remind  one  of  a  family  of  ants  in  Mexico,  which 
the  naturalists  tell  us  keep  certain  of  their  number  in  their 
hills  simply  as  storehouses  for  the  honey  gathered  from  the 
fields.  The  poor  creatures  are  crammed  with  this  and  made 
to  hold  it  for  the  young,  who  draw  nourishment  from  them 
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as  they  would  from  a  bottle.  Others  are  chattering  pedants, 
who,  like  crows  on  a  dead  tree,  fill  the  air  with  clamor  over 
their  quibbles  and  quiddities,  their  odds  and  ends  of  useless 
knowledge.  They  have  no  power,  simply  because  they  have 
no  common  sense.  Though  crammed  with  Knowledge,  their 
facts  stand  disconnected  like  the  words  in  the  dictionary. 
They  are  only  useful  as  storehouses  of  information,  from 
which  you  can  draw  a  fact  whenever  you  want  it.  It  is  like 
going  blindfolded  into  a  museum  and  seizing  from  the  great 
collection  whatever  comes  to  hand,  a  bone  or  an  arrow- 
head, a  fragment  of  pottery  or  an  article  of  bronze ;  all  things 
of  little  use,  without  classification  or  history.  To  be  useful 
in  solving  the  great  problems  of  life,  our  Knowledge  must 
be  organized,  our  faculties  adjusted  to  the  world  order. 
Culture,  in  other  words,  is  not  the  mere  possession  of  a  lot 
of  information.  Culture  is  the  habit  of  mind  ably  trained, 
seeing  all  things  in  their  right  perspective,  weighing  them 
according  to  their  true  values,  discriminating  the  great  from 
the  trivial,  and  instinct  with  the  purpose  to  use  all  facts  and 
forces  for  the  greatest  good  of  men. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me,  however.  We  may  not  under- 
rate the  value  and  power  of  Knowledge  or  even  of  mere 
information.  To  do  so  would  be  to  undermine  the  pro- 
fession of  the  teacher ;  to  depreciate  our  own  institution ;  to 
empty  study  of  its  significance ;  and  to  take  from  scholar- 
ship its  foundation.  Take  Knowledge,  I  beg  you,  at  its  true 
value  and  give  it  its  right  place.  Knowledge  is  the  material 
used  by  Wisdom  in  building  the  temple  of  Truth.  But  there 
can  be  no  temple  of  Truth  without  the  architect  Wisdom  to 
direct. 

Colleges  are  often  criticised  for  not  imparting  Wisdom, 
as  well  as  Knowledge.  We  are  told  that  a  diploma  signifies 
nothing  to  the  business  man  and  that  a  college  course  is  of 
no  advantage  to  the  practical  worker.  May  we  not  some- 
times deserve  this  criticism?  We  teachers  apply  so  much 
stimulus  to  the  student  to  concentrate  his  ambition  on  the 
acquisition  of  Knowledge;  throughout  school  and  college 
we  put  so  much  emphasis  on  mere  culture,  intellectual 
brilliancy,  and  special  learning,  and  pay  so  little  attention 
relatively  to  the  development  of  solid  judgment,  character, 
and  Wisdom  that  I  fear  we  may  often  lead  our  pupils  to 
adopt  false  standards.  Is  it  not  true  that  our  pupils, 
especially  the  more  gifted  in  the  liberal  studies,  have  their 
hopes  of  success  based  on  something  more  brilliant  than  hard 
work,  something  more  glittering  than  Wisdom ;  that  theiri 
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ideal  men  and  heroes  are  not  the  quiet  sages  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  human  progress,  but  the  men  of  more  dazzling 
parts,  politicians  and  statesmen,  who  have  won  fame  or 
wealth  ?  Is  it  not  altogether  possible  for  us,  both  by  method 
of  instruction  and  by  precept,  to  show  students  how  to  get 
Wisdom  while  acquiring  Knowledge;  to  teach  them  not 
merely  to  store  their  memories  with  facts,  but,  what  is  more 
important,  to  observe  accurately,  to  reason  soundly,  to  draw 
conclusions  cautiously,  to  express  their  ideas  clearly,  to 
study  nature  and  human  nature  as  well  as  books,  and  above 
all,  to  work  honestly  at  every  task,  and  to  speak  advisedly 
always,  with  that  modest  confidence  that  attracts,  rather  than 
with  the  bawling  dogmatism  that  repels?  This  is  what  the 
scientific  method  should  ever  lead  us  to  do.  This  is,  I  am 
sure,  what  we  sincerely  wish  to  do.  This  is  what  our  co- 
operative plans  for  training  our  pupils  in  real  life  while  still 
in  college  are  especially  designed  to  accomplish. 

Neither  school  nor  college,  however,  can  entirely  supply 
the  place  of  that  supreme  mistress  of  our  life,  Experience. 
Her  tuition  is  frightfully  dear,  and,  though  we  go  to  her 
school  for  a  life-time,  she  sometimes  fails  wholly  of  results. 
Into  this  Graduate  School  of  Experience,  this  higher  College 
of  Wisdom,  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  about  to  enter. 
It  becomes  you  to  enter  modestly,  with  full  possession  of  all 
you  have  learned  and  with  your  senses  keenly  alive  to  all  to 
be  taught  you.  By  all  means,  rate  the  knowledge  you  have 
gained  at  its  full  worth.  ''Knowledge  is  proud  that  he 
knows  so  much,  but  Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no 
more,"  said  Cowper. 

You  will  be  shocked  to  find  in  the  busy  world  how  much 
more  importance  is  attached  to  experience  than  to  learning. 
No  doubt,  you  have  already  encountered  this  view  in  seeking 
a  position  in  which  to  begin  life.  You  will  also  stumble  and 
fall  in  spite  of  your  knowledge,  and  sometimes  you  may  feel 
like  throwing  your  diploma  away  and  forgetting  all  we  have 
sought  to  teach  you.  But  be  not  discouraged.  Believe  me, 
Knowledge,  used  with  Wisdom,  is  indeed  power,  and  will 
lead  to  victory  still. 

"Then  welcome  each  rebuff 
That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 
Each  sting  that  bids  not  sit,  nor  stand,  but  go ! 
Be  our  joys  three  parts  pain ! 
Strive !     And  hold  cheap  the  strain, 
Learn,  nor  account  the  pang; 
Dare !     Never  grudge  the  throe !" 
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As  you  develop  and  ripen  in  experience  and  become  adjusted 
to  your  place,  you  will  find  that  you  have  a  reserve  wealth 
of  resources  that  will  soon  shoot  you  far  ahead  of  the  un- 
tutored man  in  the  race. 

Many  of  you  will  follow  the  so-called  "learned  pro- 
fessions." To  you  let  me  say  that,  from  the  professional 
viewpoint,  a  man  is  a  scholar  only  when  he  lives  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  best  thought  and  associates  with  the  best 
workers  in  his  profession ;  when,  through  study  of  the  best 
books,  he  keeps  step  with  its  progress  and  utilizes  to  the  full 
all  its  organized  agencies  and  societies ;  and,  above  all,  when 
he  realizes  that  no  true  science  or  profession  is  stationary, 
but  constantly  moving  forward. 

The  scholar  must  be,  besides,  a  man  among  men.  "If  a 
man  does  not  regularly  make  new  acquaintances  he  will  soon 
find  himself  left  alone.  A  man,  sir,  should  keep  his  friend- 
ship in  constant  repair,"  said  Sam  Johnson.  He  must  not 
only  know  what  his  fellows  are  doing,  he  must  also  know 
something  of  all  the  related  sciences,  and  what  the  big  world 
outside  is  doing.  Isolation  means  retardation  and  ineffici- 
ency. The  time  has  forever  passed  when  individual  talent, 
however  brilliant  by  nature  or  well  equipped  by  art,  can 
hold  its  own  in  any  profession  unless  it  keeps  in  vital  contact 
with  the  larger  life.  We  all  learn  from  and  depend  upon 
others.  When  Newton  was  asked  why  he  was  able  to  see 
farther  into  the  secrets  of  nature  than  other  men,  he  replied, 
"Because  I  stand  upon  the  shoulders  of  giants."  Know 
and  learn  from  the  great  men  of  your  profession.  If  you 
do  this  and  study  the  principles  of  your  science  you  will 
surely  win  honor  in  the  end.  Do  not,  therefore,  despair  if 
you  fail  at  first,  but  look  ahead ;  look  ahead  five  or  six  years 
for  your  triumphs. 

"Endurance  is  the  crowning  quality, 
And  patience  all  the  passion  of  great  hearts." 

Wisdom  implies,  we  see,  both  Experience  and  Judgment. 
But  there  is  still  another  side  to  Wisdom,  the  moral  side. 
Our  Knowledge  will  all  be  for  naught  if  we  have  not  the 
Wisdom  to  use  it  aright.  Only  right  thinking  leads  to  right 
doing.  Right  thinking  executes  the  great  tasks  of  industry, 
and  solves  the  problems  of  life.  It  is  not  coal  and  oil,  it  is 
right  thinking  that  bears  us  over  land  and  air  and  sea.  It  is 
not  iron  and  wood  that  floats  over  the  billows  with  its  living 
freight;  it  is  thought,  clear,  consecutive,  comprehensive 
thought,  crystallized  in  material  form     Not  the  strength  of 
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the  steel,  but  the  correctness  of  the  thought,  makes  the  ship 
safe.  It  was  bad  thinking,  not  a  mere  mass  of  metal,  that 
carried  down  the  Titanic  with  all  its  precious  lives.  Upon 
right  thinking  depends  all  our  boasted  triumphs  over  matter, 
all  our  mastery  of  physical  forces,  all  the  wonders  of  our 
modern  mechanism,  all  the  miracles  of  our  growing  science. 

Now  it  cannot  be  possible  that  correct  thinking  applies 
only  to  physical  problems  or  to  material  ends.  You  have 
learned  to  no  purpose,  if  you  have  not  learned  that  the  great 
lesson  of  science  is,  after  all,  a  moral  lesson.  That  lesson  is, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  actual  world  makes  possible  an 
ideal  world;  for  the  knowledge  of  things  present  gives  us 
power  over  things  to  come.  This  world-wide,  eternal  law 
creates  the  opportunity  and  the  duty  of  the  scholar,  his  duty 
to  make  a  better  and  purer  societ)^. 

If  you  have  studied  history  you  have  learned  that  certain 
laws  of  the  moral  world  are  quite  as  definite  and  inevitable 
as  those  of  the  physical.  When  the  Master  of  Life  urged 
his  followers  to  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness,  He  only  extended  this  reign  of  law  to  the 
moral  world.  The  benevolent  use  of  all  knowledge,  the 
benign  operation  of  all  law,  depends  to  a  startling  extent 
upon  our  moral  attitude.  The  laws  of  electricity,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  used  to  illumine  and  delight  or  to  blast  and 
destroy,  according  as  they  are  directed  by  a  benevolent  or  a 
wicked  purpose.  The  laws  of  bacteriology  may  be  used  to 
prevent  disease,  like  small-pox,  or,  we  may  imagine,  to 
spread  death  in  the  black  plague.  Your  life  will  vary  in  its 
results  according  to  the  principle  that  determines  your  con- 
duct. Choose  a  base  ideal,  shape  your  life  to  a  mean  pur- 
pose, and  you  had  better  not  have  lived. 

The  law  of  Righteousness  is  as  true,  too,  for  nations  as 
for  individuals.  It  is  written  large  in  the  history  of  all 
commonwealths.  The  overthrow  of  Righteousness  always 
brings  calamity  and  frequently  the  destruction  of  the  guilty 
nation.  Disbelief  of  the  laws  of  God,  not  mere  doubt  of  His 
existence,  has  produced  disastrous  revolutions  in  government 
and  society.  The  faith  of  our  rulers  in  the  power  of  lies, 
their  confidence  in  the  brute  force  of  numbers  of  men  and 
millions  of  money,  their  scorn  of  the  laws  of  God — these 
are  the  causes  of  confusion  and  misery  among  the  nations. 
God  will  have  this  world  ruled  in  righteousness,  and  the 
duty  of  the  scholar  is  to  see  it  is  so  ruled. 

So  I  beg  you,  young  people,  to  stake  your  all  upon  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness.      If  you  are  true 
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scholars,  you  are  bound  to  be  idealists.  You  feel  instinc- 
tively, do  you  not,  that  the  present  condition  of  things  in 
this  world,  even  in  the  most  respectable  part,  does  not  satisfy 
these  laws  ?  You  have  visions  of  ideal  homes,  ideal  schools, 
ideal  workshops,  ideal  communities,  and  an  ideal  humanity. 
You  dream  of  these  things?  Yes,  thank  God,  you  do! 
Then,  whether  or  not  you  realize  it,  you  are  idealists,  and 
you  will  help  to  bring  them  to  pass.  This  is  what  it  is  to 
be  a  scholar,  equipped  with  Knowledge  and  Wisdom.  This 
is  the  Scholar's  Commission,  to  bring  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Civilization  means  continuous  creation,  the  development 
of  better  institutions  and  conditions  everywhere.  "Progress 
is  the  law  of  life;  man  is  not  Man  yet."  And  the  progress 
must  be  all  along  the  line.  In  literature,  this  progress  means 
more  inspiring  expression  of  thinking  and  feeling.  In  gov- 
ernment it  means  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  brother- 
hood to  all  our  relations  with  each  other,  to  our  industrial, 
as  well  as  to  our  social  and  governmental,  relations.  In  art, 
it  means  the  fuller  revelation  of  the  beautiful  in  our  homes 
and  shops,  as  well  as  in  our  galleries  and  our  museums. 
In  religion,  it  means  the  incarnation  in  humanity  of  the 
righteousness  of  God.  In  general,  it  means  the  recreation 
of  man  and  all  his  institutions  in  the  image  of  the  Divine. 
To  promote  this  progress,  to  advance  this  civilization,  is,  I 
say,  the  mission  of  the  scholar. 

But  how  shall  the  scholar  do  this?  How  shall  he,  the 
searcher  and  thinker,  create  a  new  literature,  a  fairer  govern- 
ment, a  nobler  art,  and  a  truer  religion?  There  is  but  one 
way.  By  keeping  on  forever  searching,  thinking,  and 
teaching;  only  thus  can  the  world  advance.  Teaching  is 
the  scholar's  method  of  applying  his  knowledge  and  power. 
Whether  or  not  he  holds  a  Chair  in  a  college,  the  true  scholar 
must  everywhere  and  always  be  a  teacher. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  service  of  the  scholar  in  litera- 
ture, in  art,  and  in  religion.  But  how,  you  say,  shall  the 
scholar  accomplish  anything  in  the  business  world  or  in  the 
field  of  politics?  Next  to  the  duty  of  learning  the  truth, 
the  highest  work  of  every  scholar  is  in  the  formation  of 
public  opinion.  You  have  no  right  to  be  regarded  as  a 
scholar  unless  you  have  opinions  carefully  considered  and 
matured  on  all  serious  questions.  You  will  poorly  requite 
the  city  that  has  done  so  much  for  you  if  you  close  your  minds 
indifferently  to  the  course  of  public  business.  This  is  no 
time  for  what  Milton  calls,  'The  cloistered  scholarship, 
unexercised  and  unbreathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  seeks 
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her  adversary,  but  slinks  out  of  the  race  when  the  immortal 
garland  is  to  be  run  for."  In  our  government,  tremendous 
questions  must  constantly  be  decided  by  popular  opinion.  If 
Knowledge  and  Wisdom  are  to  govern,  and  not  Ignorance 
and  Passion,  the  most  enlightened  opinion  must  express  itself 
with  overwhelming  power.  In  fact,  the  magnitude  of  the 
scholar's  duty  is  measured  only  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
questions  before  the  people. 

It  is. the  duty  of  the  scholar,  however,  not  only  to  be  a 
leader  in  public  opinion,  but  also  an  embodiment  of  public 
conscience.  He  must  not  only  think  and  lead ;  he  must  lead 
rightly.  Knowledge,  without  Wisdom  and  Righteousness, 
is  vastly  more  dangerous  in  the  democracy  than  in  any  other 
government.  We  have  in  this  country  no  hereditary  House 
of  Lords  to  moderate  and  guide  the  common  people.  The 
scholars  of  the  land,  embodying  its  public  intelligence  and 
public  conscience,  are  the  only  Upper  House  in  America. 
They  should  constitute  a  House  of  Knowledge  and  Wisdom 
to  teach  and  lead  the  people  in  Righteousness.  Surely,  this 
is  a  time  when  every  scholar  should  gird  his  loins  for  public, 
duty,  and,  with  courage,  with  intelligence,  with  unswerving 
virtue,  battle  for  the  truth. 

But  the  hour  is  here  when  we  must  part.  You  have 
completed  your  course  and  are  ready  to  begin  your  work 
m  life.  The  question  for  you  this  hour,  then,  is  what  will 
you  do  with  the  knowledge  you  have  secured;  how  will  you 
use  your  scholarship?  Each  of  you  should  ask  himself  to- 
day, ''What  is  my  commission  as  a  scholar  ?" 

"Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide, 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  and  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil 
side." 

The  race  is  about  to  start;  what  goal  will  you  run  for? 
Will  it  be  for  wealth,  or  for  the  welfare  of  mankind?  Will 
it  be  for  fame,  or  will  it  be  for  truth  ?  It  is  said  that  when 
the  Olympian  Games  were  re-established  in  1896,  the  native 
Greeks  in  the  great  stadium  looked  on  with  entire  indiffer- 
ence while  all  the  modern  athletic  events  were  won  by  the 
foreign  athletes.  Some  of  their  youths  took  part,  but  they 
were  not  much  interested  in  them.  When  the  Marathon 
race  was  called,  however,  every  Greek  eye  shone  with  light 
and  every  Greek  pulse  throbbed  with  heat  as  the  minutes 
went  painfully  by.  When  at  last  the  favorite  Greek  runner 
was  descried  in  the  distance,  racing  far  in  advance  of  all 
competitors,   the  fifty  thousand  Greeks  gave  vent  to  their 
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feelings  in  silent  floods  of  tears.  "And  when  the  King  handed 
the  victorious  athlete  the  simple  olive  wreath  from  the 
Mountains  of  Marathon,  all  felt  that  historic  Greek  honor 
had  been  vindicated  and  ancient  Greek  glory  re-established." 

Men  and  women,  which  race  will  you  run?  Shall  it 
be  the  modern  race  for  wealth  and  fame,  or  shall  it  be  the 
world-old  race  for  truth  and  humanity?  As  I  hand  you  now 
the  Scholar's  Commission,  I  beg  you  to  enter  the  Marathon 
race  for  the  Truth  and  the  good  of  man.  It  is  the  only 
race  worthy  of  the  scholar ;  for  it  is  the  race  of  Knowledge 
with  Ignorance,  of  Wisdom  with  Wickedness,  of  Science  with 
Superstition,  of  Efficiency  with  Inefficiency,  of  Progress  with 
Stagnation,  of  Life  with  Death!  Run  it  like  men.  And 
God  speed  you ! 

If  Alma  Mater  could  herself  speak  to  you  as  you  now 
leave  her  halls  this  bright  June  day,  I  imagine  her  parting 
words  might  be : 

"Farewell !    The  sun  itself  has  not  more  burning  fires, 
Or  seeks  the  more  a  purpose  to  fulfill, 
Than  ye,  who  with  youth's  strength  and  dauntless  will, 

Look  longingly  toward  noon ;  see  distant  spires, 

Answering  to  music  of  celestial  choirs, 
Your  fair  Hope  faithful  to  its  promise  still. 

"O,  reverently  go,  as  into  vale 

Sacred  to  rising  day.     With  rainbow  light 
Its  storms  illume !     Touch  firm  and  sure  the  sod 
Of  earth ;  yet  towering  heights  beyond  assail 
And  win !     Make  darkness  by  your  being  bright, 
And  prove  yourselves  in  partnership  with  God  I" 
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COMMENCEMENT  DAY,  JUNE  14,  1913 

Chairman  ROBERT  W.  STEWART,  presiding 


Music  On  the  Sea  Buck 

men's  glee  club 

Invocation  The  Reverend  Robert  Watson 

The  Year's  Progress  Chairman  Robert  W.  Stewart 

Address  to  the  Candidates  for  Degrees  Albert  Shaw 

Music  Selected 

COMBINED   GLEE   CLUBS 

Conferring  of  Degrees  President  Charles  W.  Dabney 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of 

Arts  Degree  Dean  Louis  T.  More 

Presentation    of    Candidates    for    Degrees   and 

Diplomas  in  Education  Dean  William  P.  Burris 

Presentation  of  Candidate  for  Degrees  in  En- 
gineering Dean  Herman  T.  Schneider 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of 

Doctor  of  Medicine  Dean  Paul  G.  Woolley 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  Graduate  De- 
grees Dean  Joseph  E.  Harry 

Announcement  of  Honors  and  Prizes    By  the  Deans  of  the  Colleges 

Conferring  of  Honorary  Degrees  President  Charles  W.  Dabney 

Presentation  of  Louis  Agricola  Bauer  for  the 

Degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  Dean  Louis  T.  More 
Presentation   of  Frank   Thilly   for  the  Degree 

of  Doctor  of  Laws  Dean  Frederick  C.  Hicks 

Presentation   of  Albert    Shaw   for  the   Degree 

of  Doctor  of  Laws  Dean  Joseph  E.  Harry 

Presentation  of  Philip  Van  Ness  Myers  for  the 

Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws     Dr.  Jermain  G.  Porter 

Benediction  The  Reverend  Frederick  L.  Flinchbaugh 
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THE  YEAR'S  PROGRESS 

BY  ROBERT  W.  STEWART 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

For  a  number  of  years  the  hardest  thing  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  other  officers  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  had  to  con- 
tend with  was  the  utter  indifference  of  the  influential  people  of  this 
community  towards  the  institution  and  everything  connected  with 
it.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  graduates,  men  and 
women  who  had  received  from  the  institution  all  that  made  them 
of  worth  to  the  community,  condemning  the  University  and  every- 
body connected  therewith.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear 
criticisms  like  this — "Cincinnati  does  not  need  a  University  and  the 
taxpayer,  poor  down-trodden  individual  that  he  is,  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  support  any  institution  of  higher  education." 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  tell  you  today  that  this  spirit  has  changed ; 
that  we  now  receive  from  people  of  influence  not  only  favorable 
words,  but  also  that  tangible  encouragement  that  comes  from 
endowments.  Most  people  of  influence  and  importance  now  have 
kindly  words  only  for  the  institution  and  a  disposition  to  say,  "Go 
ahead  with  the  good  work  you  are  engaged  in."  The  only  criticism 
one  hears  from  these  same  people  of  influence  and  importance  is, 
that  the  institution  is  growing  so  enormously  that  the  question  of 
support  is  becoming  a  more  momentous  one  each  year. 

Remember  that  in  1876  there  were  less  than  one  dozen  students 
in  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  but  one  graduate,  and  that  in 
1912-13  there  were  1,973  students  and  170  graduates,  distributed  as 
follows : 


A.  B.  degrees 

98 

Engineering  degrees 

27 

M.  D.  degrees 

26 

A.  M.  degrees 

15 

Ph.  D.  degrees 

2 

A.  B.  degrees  in  Education 

2 

170 

Teachers'  Diplomas 

60 

230 
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A  more  complete  statement  of  registration  for  the  session  now- 
closing  is  as  follows : 

Graduate  School  127 

McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts  C84 

College  for  Teachers  297 

College  of  Engineering  335 

College  of  Medicine  80 

Total  regular  students  (not  including  Evening 

Classes  and  College  of  Commerce)  1523 

Evening  Classes  555 

College  of  Commerce  96 

Grand  total  of  students  in  the  whole  University 
(including  Evening  Classes  and  College  of 
Commerce)  2174 

Eliminating  duplicates,   total  is  1973 

There  was,  indeed,  an  increase  in  attendance  of  573,  or  41 
per  cent  over  the  year  before.  During  the  past  year  the  new 
College  of  Commerce  opened  with  an  enrollment  of  95  students, 
and  courses  in  all  the  higher  principles  of  business  were  given. 
The  principles  upon  which  this  College  is  founded  are  stated  as 
follows : 

"The  time  has  come  when  it  is  worth  while  for  the  young  man 
who  desires  to  achieve  success  in  a  business  career  to  begin  by 
learning  what  the  experience  of  others  has  to  teach.  The  saving  of 
waste  is  an  important  element  in  modern  industry,  and  it  is  in 
keeping  with  this  idea  that  the  wasteful  method  which  requires 
business  men  to  learn  everything  anew  for  themselves  through  their 
own  experience  should  give  place  to  a  system  which  provides  oppor- 
tunity for  each  generation  to  knowr  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the 
preceding  generation,  thereby  enabling  it  to  start  somewhat  in 
advance  of  where  its  predecessor  did,  and  so  attain  larger  results." 

During  the  past  year  the  Evening  Classes  were  started,  and 
there  are  now  enrolled  in  this  department  555  students  taking 
courses  in  practically  all  the  higher  departments,  most  of  them 
working  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  none  of  these  could 
have  taken  the  day  courses.  As  evidence  of  our  growth,  one  should 
note  that  in  1913  there  are  98  graduates  from  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  34  more  than  last  year,  and  that  the  Freshman  class  in  the 
said  College  numbers  228  as  compared  with  178  of  last  year. 

As  another  evidence  of  the  respect  in  which  the  institution  is 
held  by  the  community,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  year  the  City  Council  gave  authority  for  the  issue  of  bonds 
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as  follows :  $500,000  for  the  completion  of  McMicken  Hall,  and 
the  erection  of  a  Chemical  Laboratory  and  Women's  Building,  the 
amount  being  undivided,  and  $50,000  for  improvements  on  the 
Athletic  Field ;  $100,000  of  the  bonds  have  already  been  sold. 

Even  the  State  Legislature  showed  its  respect  for  the  University 
by  restoring  to  the  statute  books  the  law  which  allows  a  maximum 
levy  for  the  University  of  five-tenths  of  a  mill,  and  for  the  Observa- 
tory, five  one-hundredths  of  a  mill,  this  to  be  outside  of  the  ten 
mills  limitation  of  the  Smith  Law.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that 
the  University  is  taken  out  of  competition  with  regular  city  depart- 
ments which  are  under  the  five  mill  limit  for  all  city  purposes,  and 
that  the  sinking  fund  and  interest  charges  on  bonds  issued  for  the 
University  will  hereafter  be  provided  for  out  of  this  levy. 

If  there  had  been  no  other  evidence  of  the  respect  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  for  the  institution,  the  facts  stated  above  would  be 
sufficient  to  make  us  all  feel  proud,  but  we  may  feel  prouder  still 
when  I  tell  you  that  during  the  past  year  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Emery  gave 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  $125,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology;  Mr.  Harry  M.  Levy  gave  $50,000  as  part  of  an 
endowment  for  the  Medical  Department;  Mr.  Julius  Fleischmann 
gave  $1,000  as  he  has  done  for  a  number  of  years  past  to  provide 
scholarships ;  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Julian  gave  $1,200  to  provide  assistance 
for  Dean  Schneider  in  order  that  he  might  be  relieved  of  a  large 
part  of  the  detailed  work  of  his  office. 

Mrs.  Emery,  by  her  noble  gift,  has  not  only' set  a  high  standard 
for  such  gifts,  but  has  also  shown  her  appreciation  of  a  high 
standard  in  medical  education.  This  is  the  most  substantial  endow- 
ment the  University  has  received,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  since 
the  original  endowment  of  Mr.  McMicken.  While  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  state  details,  I  can  say  to  this  assembly  that  this  is  not 
the  only  thing  Mrs.  Emery  is  doing  for  the  Medical  Department, 
and  that  Mr.  Harry  Levy's  very  handsome  donation  is,  as  he  inti- 
mated in  the  letter  which  accompanied  it,  but  the  precursor  of  some- 
thing still  more  handsome.  Mr.  Julius  Fleischmann's  gift  of  $1,000 
has  been  renewed  for  the  year  1913-1914.  This  will  make  the  fifth 
time  that  Mr.  Fleischmann  has  given  these  scholarships.  They  are 
to  pay  the  first  year's  tuition  of  thirteen  of  the  best  students  from 
the  high  schools  outside,  but  in  the  vicinity  of,  Cincinnati,  one 
student  from  each  school.  The  renewal  of  this  gift  is  very  gratify- 
ing, as  we  have  evidence  that  it  is  doing  great  good.  The  first  class 
of  Fleischmann  scholars  will  graduate  from  the  University  at  this 
Commencement.  Thirteen  were  admitted  in  1909.  Eight  of  these 
are  graduating  this  year  and  five  out  of  the  eight  have  taken  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  honors,  the  highest  testimonial  of  scholarship  given  by 
this    University.      The    others   have    also    done   excellent    work.     I 
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mention  this  as  evidence  of  the  value  of  such  scholarships.  We 
ought  to  have  more  of  them.  The  Francis  Brunning  endowment 
of  some  $90,000.00  has  become  available  during  the  past  year.  This 
will  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  a  Chair  of  Anatomy  in  the 
Medical  College. 

The  Library  of  the  Medical  College  has  received  the  following 
donations  : 

The  Library  of  Dr.  Francis  Brunning. 

Mr.  John  Bowers,  of  New  York  City,  a  brother-in-law  of  the 
late  Dr.  N.  P.  Dandridge,  donated  $350.00. 

Miss  Anna  Fischer  has  given  the  library  of  her  brother,  the 
late  Dr.  Philip  Fischer. 

The  library  of  the  University  has  received  the  following  gifts: 

Mr.  Jerome  B.  Howard,  an  ancient  work  on  shorthand  in  Latin. 

Miss  Jane  Kinmont,  eight  volumes  of  early  reports  of  the 
Teachers'  Institute  of  Cincinnati. 

By  the  Will  of  Fraulein  Marie  Gardthausen,  of  Frank- 
furt, Germany,  375  volumes,  to  be  added  to  the  Hillebrand  Library. 

Mr.  K.  F.  Burckhardt,  early  textbooks  on  Chemistry,  226  vols., 
12  pamphlets. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Hollingshead,  from  the  library  of  James  E.  Mur- 
dock,  182  vols.,  10  pamphlets. 

Mr.  George  W.  Lewis,  20  vols.,  3  pamphlets. 

From  the  Seasongood  Fund,  20  vols. 

From  the  Hillebrand  Fund,  80  vols. 

All  honor  to  these,  our  fellow  citizens,  for  responding  to  the 
needs  of  the  institution.  I  know  that  I  am  but  expressing  the  opinion 
of  every  one  present  when  I  say  that  these  friends  of  ours  have  the 
thanks  of  every  one  interested  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Among  the  new  departments  started  during  the  past  year  may 
be  mentioned  the  Municipal  Reference  Library  and  the  Bureau  of 
City  Tests.  The  first  of  these  is  to  be  a  place  for  the  collection  of 
all  kinds  of  statistics  relating  to  municipal  affairs,  with  the  special 
purpose  in  view  of  working  out  from  these  facts  the  theories  and 
plans  that  are  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  our  city.  The 
second  of  these,  the  Bureau  of  City  Tests,  may  be  described  briefly 
as  a  place  for  the  testing  of  supplies  purchased  under  specifications 
for  use  in  the  various  city  institutions,  and  of  materials  employed 
in  the  construction  of  city  improvements. 

That  the  University  is  becoming  known  to  the  community  at 
large  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Dean  Schneider  was 
called  upon  to  act  as  arbitrator  between  the  Traction  Company  and 
its  employees  in  the  recent  strike ;  that  Dr.  Carson,  a  member  of 
the  Board,  different  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  a  number  of 
students,  gave  freely  of  their  time  and  experience  to  aid  the  flood 
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sufferers  at  Dayton  and  Hamilton ;  and  that  Dr.  Dabney,  our  Presi- 
dent, was  recently  called  to  Akron  as  advisor  in  connection  with  the 
proposition  to  turn  Buchtel  College  into  a  municipal  university.  It 
would  be  but  repeating  what  has  been  said  many  times  before,  that 
in  the  co-operative  plan  of  our  Engineering  College,  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  has  started  a  movement  that  promises  to  be  world- 
wide. It  is  equally  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Paediatric  Depart- 
ment in  the  Medical  School  is  today  furnishing  to  the  poor  children 
of  Cincinnati  a  quality  of  milk  that  heretofore  the  rich  only  have 
been  able  to  afford.  The  credit  for  this  step  is  wholly  due  to  our 
Paediatric  Department  and  the  noble  men  and  women  whom  Dr. 
Rachford  has  been  able  to  make  his  co-workers. 

Among  the  services  of  professors  should  be  mentioned  Mr. 
Lowrie's  great  service  to  the  State  as  Director  and  organizer  of  the 
State  Legislative  Reference  Bureau.  Governor  Cox  called  upon  the 
University  to  supply  a  man  for  this  purpose,  and  the  University  did 
so  at  the  cost  of  considerable  delay  in  its  own  work.  Mr.  Lowrie 
returned  here  to  work  the  first  of  June. 

During  his  Christmas  vacation,  Dr.  West  was  called  upon  to 
investigate  and  make  a  report  on  the  schools  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Last  year,  while  on  a  leave  of  absence,  Dr.  Cox  completed 
his  course  of  lectures  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dean 
Schneider  has  completed  a  report  on  Industrial  Education  for  the 
committee  investigating  the  New  York  schools. 

In  connection  with  the  Akron  business,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  cities  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Buffalo,  New  York,  are  also 
interested  in  the  municipal  university  proposition,  and  have  received 
much  information  and  aid  from  the  President's  office. 

I  said  before  that  the  institution  is  growing  so  enormously  that 
the  question  of  its  support  is  becoming  more  momentous  each  year. 
Taking  it  all  in  all,  under  the  five-tenths  mill  allowance  as  passed 
by  the  last  Legislature,  the  University  would  receive  about  $260,000 
a  year.  A  small  allowance  when  one  remembers  that  the  University 
of  Chicago  spends  a  million  and  a  quarter  a  year ;  Columbia  College 
between  two  and  three  millions ;  the  University  of  Illinois  has  an 
income  from  the  State  of  about  three  millions;  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Princeton  spend  sums  in  proportion.  I  say,  in  view  of  these  facts 
and  also  the  facts  already  stated  to  you,  that  this  institution  of  ours 
is  weaving  itself  into  the  very  life  of  Cincinnati  and  becoming  more 
important  each  year  to  that  life.  Without  fear  of  exaggeration,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  University  today  is  the  most  valuable  asset 
Cincinnati  possesses  and  worth  every  dollar  it  costs  the  city.  Your 
Board  of  Directors  is  a  unit  in  keeping  the  expenses  within  proper 
limits,  but  it  is  equally  determined  to  make  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati one  of  the  living  and  vivifying  institutions  of  the  country. 
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KNOWLEDGE  IN  THE  GUIDANCE  OF 
COMMUNITIES 

ALBERT   SHAW 

It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  the  one  thing  that  is  the 
especial  mark  of  statesmanship  is  timeliness.  The  visionary 
has  his  place,  but  his  ideas  do  not  fit  the  needs  of  his  own 
generation.  The  reformer's  appeal  may  be  both  premature 
and  ill-proportioned.  That  is  to  say,  his  proposals  may  not 
be  really  directed  towards  the  fundamental  needs  of  society. 
But  the  statesman  has  not  only  a  grasp  of  principle  and 
public  policy,  but  he  has  a  sure  instinct  for  times  and 
seasons.    He  knows  when,  as  well  as  why  and  how. 

You  have  formed,  here,  a  statesmanlike  conception  of 
the  value  and  meaning  of  high  knowledge  in  many  forms, 
applied  to  the  whole  life  of  a  community.  Further  than 
that,  you  have  chosen  a  most  auspicious  period  of  time  in 
which  to  give  that  conception  a  bold,  unhesitating  applica- 
tion to  your  problems.  You  are  holding  fast  to  everything 
that  is  permanent  in  the  principles  of  training  and  culture 
that  has  been  associated  with  the  higher  education,  but  you 
are  also  breaking  away  from  everything  that  is  merely  tradi- 
tional or  hampering,  and  that  lacks  value  when  subjected  to 
the  new  tests  of  modern  life. 

An  Institution  for  Human  Service 

Several  important  things  had  to  come  to  pass  before 
there  could  be  much  hope  of  success  in  the  effort  to  estab- 
lish an  institution  of  learning  that  would  relate  itself  to  the 
multiform  activities  of  a  city  like  this, — setting  standards, 
furnishing  incentives,  and  translating  all  the  new  discov- 
eries of  science  and  the  new  forms  of  progress  into  terms 
of  application  to  your  local  needs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  university  had  to  change  its  own 
point  of  view.  It  had  to  believe  more  fully  in  the  universal 
mission  of  knowledge,  and  to  find  out  how  to  make  science 
and  culture  democratic  without  making  them  superficial. 
The  process  has  been  a  gradual  one,  but  it  has  been 
thorough-going  and  is  now  well-nigh  complete.  Univer- 
sities are  no  longer  exclusive  affairs ;  and  academic  scholar- 
ship has  ceased  to  be  the  mark  of  a  separate  Brahminical 
caste. 

Even  when,  at  an  earlier  time,  the  universities  might 
have  been  willing  to  justify  themselves  by  a  broader  and 
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more  direct  service  of  the  community,  they  did  not  know 
what  methods  to  pursue.  The  public  did  not  want  mere 
triturations  of  the  academic,  and  the  scholars  did  not  realize 
that  their  usefulness  was  to  come  through  higher  rather 
than  through  lower  standards.  It  was  not  until  our  scien- 
tific research  became  very  severe,  and  quite  non-utilitarian, 
that  it  began  to  gain  the  confidence  and  respect  which  are 
now  so  generally  entertained  towards  it. 

The  more  extensive  and  thorough  the  work  of  the  uni- 
versity laboratories  in  physics,  chemistry,  biology, — the 
more  powerful  the  university  became  in  its  work  as  an  in- 
strument of  human  progress ;  and  the  better  poised  its 
professors  and  thinkers  became  in  their  realization  that  they 
could  and  must  serve  mankind  by  first  serving  the  cause  of 
knowledge  and  truth.  Thus  it  also  became  apparent  that 
they  were  not  to  serve  through  any  cheap  compromises  with 
scholarship,  but  by  doing  the  very  best  and  highest  work 
of  which  they  were  capable,  no  matter  how  apparently 
unpopular,  or  how  remote  from  commercial  or  utilitarian 
application.  The  more  truly  scholarly  our  universities  have 
become,  the  more  respect  they  have  shown  for  ordinary 
human  intelligence.  And  the  more  at  one  they  have  be- 
come with  the  whole  process  of  education  and  of  life  going 
on  about  them. 

For  Public  Health  and  Economic  Progress 

The  university  medical  school  no  longer  thinks  of  its 
mission  as  confined  to  the  task  of  instructing  a  certain 
number  of  practitioners,  fit  to  respond  to  the  ordinary  calls 
for  surgical  and  medical  relief.  It  has  a  new  and  inspiring 
conception  of  the  whole  field  of  human  health  and  welfare. 
The  man  of  medical  training  becomes  an  officer  and  a  serv- 
ant of  the  public,  who  would  so  improve  the  environment 
that  every  child  of  the  future  may  be  born  into  a  safer  and 
better  world.  It  is  high  research  and  thorough  scholarship 
which  have  led  to  this  new  conception. 

Even  if  the  university  had  no  other  mission  except  to 
work  out  the  countless  applications  of  this  idea  that  disin- 
terested research  and  study  may  abolish  prevalent  diseases, 
save  the  lives  of  children,  and  quadruple  the  physical  and 
mental  efficiency  of  the  whole  population,  it  should  be  plain 
enough  to  every  thoughtful  mind  that  your  university  would 
be  the  best  investment  you  could  possibly  make  as  a  great 
organized  community.     But  the  university  has  other  new 
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conceptions  touching  its  duty  of  service  to  society.  In  its 
department  of  political  and  economic  science,  it  has  concep- 
tions of  justice,  efficient  government,  wise  taxation,  thrifty 
municipal  housekeeping,  well-ordered  industry  and  com- 
merce. The  more  thorough  and  extended  the  inquiries  and 
efforts  of  the  faculties  dealing  with  these  subjects,  the 
better  able  is  the  university  to  help  solve  the  problems  that 
present  themselves  to  a  great  modern  city,  in  its  practical 
endeavors  to  attain  for  itself  the  best  results  of  human  ex- 
perience elsewhere.  The  more  profound  the  scholarship  and 
research  of  these  disinterested  teachers  of  political  science 
and  doctrine,  the  more  certain  it  is  that  they  will  be  able 
to  render  true  public  service  that  shall  permeate  the  whole 
body  politic. 

In  like  manner,  the  more  thorough  and  advanced  the 
work  of  your  scholars  in  psychology,  in  the  science  of  educa- 
tion, in  the  history  of  human  language,  art,  and  culture,  the 
more  certain  it  is  that  the  university  will  know  how  to  asso- 
ciate itself  wisely  with  the  work  of  the  high  schools  and 
the  elementary  schools,  so  that  throughout  your  whole 
system  of  public  instruction  you  may  have  fruitful  and  suc- 
cessful methods,  making  use  of  the  best  results  of  mind 
study,  child  study,  and  educational  experiment  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  Your  university  can  serve  your  entire  popu- 
lation in  the  sphere  of  education,  if  only  it  is  encouraged 
and  commanded  by  you  to  pursue  its  work  in  the  highest 
and  most  unrestricted  devotion  to  pure  research  and  inquiry. 

Theory  First,  Practice  Afterwards 

Since  technological  and  engineering  studies  bear  a  vital 
relationship  to  the  progress  of  modern  industrial  communi- 
ties, it  is  wholly  wise  and  proper  that  such  studies  should 
be  maintained  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  provision  a  city 
makes  for  its  own  future  welfare  and  prosperity.  But  there 
is  danger,  sometimes,  that  such  studies  shall  become  so  im- 
mediately practical  and  so  narrowly  professionalized  that 
they  do  not  keep  abreast  of  the  new  discoveries  and  advances 
in  their  own  field.  I  hold,  therefore,  that  the  school  of 
engineering  and  technology  may  have  most  promise  of 
future  value  and  service  when  it  is  in  close  relationship  with 
a  real  university.  Transforming  knowledge  comes  to  us, 
nowadays,  as  a  rule,  through  pure  research  rather  than 
through  strictly  practical  or  technical  effort.  The  university 
is  on  the  advance  line  of  new  knowledge,  while  the  technical 
school  is  engaged  rather  in  imparting  skill  in  the  use  of 
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things  already  established.  When  your  courses  of  tech- 
nology are  brought  under  the  immediate  influence  of  ad- 
vanced research  in  the  various  fields  of  physics,  chemistry, 
and  natural  science,  they  are  by  far  more  likely  to  render 
brilliant  and  progressive  service,  and  are  therefore  more  fit 
to  be  supported  by  public  taxation  as  one  of  the  instruments 
used  by  the  community  to  keep  itself  in  the  forefront  of  the 
world's  industrial  activities. 

So  much,  then,  for  my  first  remark  to  the  effect  that  the 
university  had  need  to  form  a  new  conception  of  its  duty 
and  its  power  to  serve  the  whole  people. 


A  Public  Asset,  Not  a  Private  Benefit 

It  is  correspondingly  true,  in  the  second  place,  that  you 
could  not  accomplish  much  with  your  municipal  university, 
— you  could  not,  indeed,  persuade  the  community  to  adopt 
it,  develop  it,  and  support  it, — until  the  popular  mind  had 
become  disabused  of  the  current  idea  of  the  university  as 
an  institution  unrelated  to  practical  things,  and  maintained 
for  the  few  rather  than  the  many.  It  was  until  recently  a 
prevailing  belief  that  universities  and  colleges  were  undemo- 
cratic in  that  they  fostered  an  aristocracy  of  learning  and 
culture  which  associated  itself  with  an  aristocracy  of  money 
and  luxury,  so  that  it  increased  rather  than  diminished  the 
tendency  to  separate  classes,  and  did  not  serve  the  com- 
munity considered  as  a  unified  and  organic  whole. 

To  be  sure,  the  university  trained  some  lawyers,  some 
doctors,  and  some  clergymen.  But  these  were  looked  upon 
as  members  of  favored  and  rather  exclusive  callings,  whose 
training  was  used  for  their  own  benefit  and  aggrandizement. 
They  were  regarded  as  men  of  lucrative  pursuits  lifted  above 
the  necessity  of  stern  physical  toil  that  confronted  almost 
everybody  else  in  our  pioneer  American  society.  There  was 
no  prejudice  against  learning;  but  the  common  man  saw  no 
reason  for  taxing  himself  to  educate  men  who  were  going 
to  practice  learned  professions  and  live  daintily  at  his  ex- 
pense. There  had  to  come  about,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  a  faith  in  knowledge  and  training,  and  a 
belief  that  the  results  of  modern  knowledge  could  not  be 
confined  to  individuals  or  classes,  and  that  ignorance  is  not 
only  costly  and  wasteful,  but  dangerous  and  deadly. 

This  belief  that  knowledge  is  an  asset  of  the  community, 
rather  than  a  perquisite  of  the  individual,  has  spread  rapidly 
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with  the  development  of  science.  The  teamster  had  no 
compelling  need  of  knowledge  other  than  that  possessed  by 
his  class  for  several  thousand  years.  But  the  teamster's  son 
operates  electrical  machinery,  and  comes  close  to  a  new 
and  transforming  world  of  ideas.  He  profoundly  respects 
the  mechanical  and  electrical  engineer;  and  his  mind  can 
readily  be  made  to  grasp  the  truth  that  profound  research 
into  the  forces  and  mysteries  of  nature  must  be  fraught 
with  results  of  public  and  universal,  rather  than  private, 
value.  And  when  the  common  boy,  intensely  awake  to  dis- 
covery and  progress  in  applied  science,  comes  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  experiments  that  have  given  us  the  automobile, 
the  telephone,  the  aeroplane,  and  wireless  telegraphy,  it  is 
not  so  difficult  for  him  to  believe  that  pure  science — phys- 
ical, chemical,  biological — has  its  supreme  value  as  giving 
promise  of  continuous  future  discoveries  that  sooner  or  later 
can  be  made  to  serve  practical  ends. 

Treating  the  Community  as  a  Whole 

We  wrere,  in  our  pioneer  days,  an  intensely  individual- 
istic people;  but  we  are  learning  that  groups  and  masses  of 
men  may  be  so  associated  with  one  another  as  to  constitute 
for  many  purposes  a  real  entity.  The  community  becomes 
an  organism.  That  which  is  good  for  a  part  of  it  is  good 
for  the  whole.  That  which  is  harmful  for  a  part  of  it  is 
enfeebling  and  degrading  to  the  whole.  When  medical 
authority  proved  to  Munich  that  a  pure  water  supply  would 
eliminate  typhoid  fever  which  had  been  persistently  epi- 
demic for  many  years,  and  when  administrative  authority 
obeyed  the  mandates  of  the  hygienic  laboratory,  the  result 
was  magical  and  pervasive.  It  formed  a  basis  for  a  new 
municipal  life  and  activity.  It  brought  hope  and  vigor  into 
industry  and  commerce,  it  brought  students  to  the  Universitv 
of  Munich,  it  blessed  rich  as  well  as  poor.  When  the 
hygienic  authorities  of  Hamburg  demonstrated  the  relation 
of  water  to  the  spread  of  Asiatic  cholera,  and  brought  about 
the  establishment  of  a  great  filtration  plant  to  make  river 
water  innocuous,  the  gain  to  Hamburg  was  so  complete  and 
so  beyond  all  analysis  as  to  be  comparable  with  the  differ- 
ence between  sickness  and  health  in  one  individual. 

I  make  these  very  practical  illustrations  to  show  exactly 
what  I  mean  when  I  speak  of  the  urban  community  as  an 
organism,  which  may  be  affected  throughout  every  part  by 
the  application  of  high  scientific  knowledge  to  some  local 
problem  or  condition. 
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Democracy  Adopting  the  University 

There  had  to  be  these  new  developments  and  new  con- 
ceptions before  the  scholars  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  larger 
public  on  the  other  hand,  could  find  a  basis  of  common 
understanding.  It  had  to  be  perceived  that  everything 
whatever  that  concerns  the  lives  and  activities  of  human  be- 
ings, is  properly  within  the  field  of  inquiry,  and  may  well  be 
subjected  to  the  tests  of  improved  knowledge.  It  had  also  to 
be  realized  that  education  is  a  process  of  the  human  mind, 
involving  every  member  of  the  community,  regardless  of 
age  or  condition,  and  that  its  influences  ought  to  be  diffused 
and  universal,  like  fresh  air  and  pure  water. 

Thus  we  have  a  constant  broadening  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  instruction.  We  have  laboratory  methods  of  re- 
search as  against  mere  bookishness,  with  the  very  proper 
result  that  we  are  sure  to  have  a  larger  and  a  much  better 
use  of  books  than  ever.  The  educational  authorities  have 
re-appraised  their  methods  and  processes,  and  are  finding 
a  new  scale  of  values.  Their  new  conceptions  bring  the 
university  into  harmony  and  sympathy  with  the  masses. 
Education  no  longer  creates  a  class,  but  unites  all  classes 
in  bonds  of  common  understanding  and  interest.  While 
dealing  with  an  ever-widening  range  of  subject-matter, 
education  deals  above  all  with  vital  human  intelligence,  and 
with  the  interests  of  organized  bodies  of  men.  The  psychol- 
ogists have  found  acceptance  for  the  comparatively  new 
ideas  that  play  and  work  are  also  involved  in  the  education 
of  children,  and  that  the  educational  direction  of  communi- 
ties should  extend  to  many  things  beyond  the  curriculum 
of  school  studies.  Just  as  soon,  then,  as  all  kinds  of  new 
knowledge  could  be  organized  and  directed  from  a  univer- 
sity center,  it  began  to  be  possible  to  argue,  convincingly, 
that  a  democracy's  wisest  investment  might  take  shape  in 
an  institution,  continuous  and  dynamic,  with  facilities  for 
supplying  to  the  community  all  the  valuable  ideas  that  science 
and  knowledge  in  all  other  communities  or  countries  were 
discovering  and  applying. 

The  Mission  of  State  Universities 

This  new  kind  of  university  of  the  people  may  or  may 
not  be  supported  directly  by  public  taxation,  and  it  may  or 
may  not  be  chiefly  related  to  the  activities  of  one  city  or 
region.  Its  importance  lies  in  its  attitude  and  spirit,  rather 
than  in  its  external  structure.    But  its  nature  and  value  are 
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particularly  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  the 
universities  supported  by  American  States, — the  foremost 
just  now  being  found  in  the  northwest.  If  I  mention,  for 
instance,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  it  is  not  merely  be- 
cause it  has  become  the  fashion  to  refer  to  that  particular 
institution.  I  might  mention  a  dozen  others  with  whose 
admirable  service  to  the  people  of  their  respective  States 
I  am  glad  to  have  some  acquaintance.  Among  the  whole 
list,  however,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  seems  to  have 
been  able  to  serve  the  state  in  the  most  varied  and  symmet- 
rical manner. 

These  institutions  began  to  serve  their  States  power- 
fully when  they  grasped  two  principles  that  might  at  first 
have  seemed  either  contradictory  or  unrelated.  One  of 
these  was  the  principle  of  very  high  and  thorough  research, 
and  the  other  was  the  principle  of  direct  and  varied  public 
service.  The  university  became  the  center  of  investigation 
and  the  storehouse  of  expert  and  advanced  knowledge.  It 
also  became  the  dynamic  center  of  a  new  kind  of  popular 
inspiration  and  teaching.  And  so  these  universities, — in- 
creasingly, from  year  to  year, — have  become  centers  for  a 
propaganda  of  civilization. 

A  Propaganda  of  Civilization 

It  is  highly  interesting,  moreover,  to  observe  that  the 
success  of  one  of  these  State  institutions  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  improved  agriculture,  good  roads,  the  public  health, 
improved  tax  laws,  or  the  better  regulation  of  public  service 
corporations,  does  not  necessarily  bring  the  institution 
down  to  the  grade  and  method  of  a  mere  school  of  voca- 
tions or  of  applied  science.  The  better  it  serves  the  people 
in  these  practical  ways,  the  more  certainly  it  lifts  them  up 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  higher  things  in  learning  and  cul- 
ture that  must  inspire  and  guide  our  future  civilization. 
It  was  no  mere  accident,  but  a  very  definite  indication,  when 
the  University  of  Illinois,  which  had  been  especially  noted 
for  its  great  schools  of  engineering,  agriculture,  and  ap- 
plied science,  early  this  year  dedicated  a  large  and  beautiful 
building  devoted  to  class  rooms  and  special  libraries  for 
the  study  of  the  so-called  "humanities," — philosophy,  lan- 
guages and  literature,  political  and  social  science. 

Nor  was  it  a  mere  circumstance  in  the  whirligig  of 
politics  that  the  legislature  and  people  of  Illinois  recently 
approved  a  special  tax  rate  for  the  support  of  the  university 
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that  will  enormously  increase  its  revenues  and  its  power  to 
serve  the  State.  This  devotion  of  a  princely  income,  con- 
tributed by  all  of  the  people,  to  the  maintenance  of  a  cen- 
tral institution  of  learning,  is  the  result  of  an  experience 
that  has  convinced  the  legislature  and  the  people  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  so  powerful  an  engine  of  social 
security  and  progress  as  a  university  of  the  modern  type. 
Furthermore,  this  attitude  towards  their  universities  shown 
by  such  States  as  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Minne- 
sota, is  finding  eager  imitation  in  the  newer  States  farther 
West  and  in  the  older  States  of  the  South, — as  in  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  especially  in  Texas. 


Small  Versus  Large  Institutions 

It  is  evident  that  the  dominating  position  of  one  central 
State  university  must  to  a  large  extent  be  conditioned  upon 
the  precise  educational  history  of  the  particular  common- 
wealth. Even  in  those  States  where  it  has  been  compara- 
tively natural  and  easy  to  develop  the  central  university,  it 
is  already  clear  that  difficulties  are  going  to  arise  from  the 
sheer  mass  of  the  students  that  seek  instruction  at  one 
place.  As  the  years  go  by,  there  will  have  to  be  structural 
changes.  As  respects  one  part  or  another  of  the  work 
there  must  be  decentralization,  and  the  encouragement  of 
locality  institutions.  We  shall  never  reach  finality  in  these 
things,  and  we  shall  pass  through  different  phases. 

Take  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  example.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  multiplicity  of  colleges  in  this  State  was  a  useful 
thing,  because  college  work  was  limited  in  its  necessity  of 
paraphernalia,  and  the  local  college  could  give  its  training 
and  influence  to  a  maximum  number  of  students  at  a  mini- 
mum expense,  and  therefore  met  pioneer  conditions.  There 
followed,  however,  another  period,  in  which  a  few  colleges 
of  the  country  began  to  acquire  the  equipment  made  neces- 
sary by  the  growth  of  modern  science.  Thus  a  new  stand- 
ard was  set,  in  comparison  with  which  the  multitude  of 
small  colleges  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere  seemed  lacking  in 
advantages  and  unfit  to  survive.  As  regards  these  small 
institutions,  the  larger  world  of  education  adopted  a  tone 
of  mild  disparagement,  if  not  of  entire  contempt. 

Some  rather  startling  consequences  ensued,  which 
brought  us  into  a  third  and  transitional  period.  In  this 
third  period  such  colleges  as  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton, 
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assumed  an  undue  prestige  and  began  to  bid  for  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  against  the  smaller  col- 
leges. The  large  institutions  soon  found  themselves  with 
enormous  bodies  of  students,  the  sons  of  the  rich  and  the 
well-to-do  from  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  they  were  not 
adequately  provided  with  facilities  for  giving  educational 
care  and  direction  to  so  many.  The  small  colleges,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  to  make  a  brave  fight  to  justify  their  fur- 
ther existence.  They  filled  their  faculties  with  young  men 
trained  as  specialists  in  their  subjects  of  instruction;  they 
strained  their  resources  to  provide  laboratories  and  modern 
facilities ;  and  they  found  that  their  graduates  began  to  take 
honors  wherever  they  went  for  professional  or  post-grad- 
uate work. 

The  great  colleges,  meanwhile,  having  stimulated  prog- 
ress everywhere  else,  had  pursued  a  mistaken  policy  by 
means  of  which  they  had  landed  themselves  in  a  veritable 
predicament.  They  had  neither  the  educational  system  nor 
the  financial  resources  for  dealing  with  their  throngs  of 
undergraduates.  They  are  perceiving  their  mistake,  are 
now  developing  their  strictly  advanced  and  university  work, 
and  are  trying  to  bring  some  discipline  and  order  into  the 
chaos  of  their  undergraduate  departments.  Exactly  what 
is  to  become  of  the  entity  known  as  the  American  college 
remains  to  be  seen.  Its  traditional  four  years  of  cultural 
study  may  have  to  be  shortened,  or  in  some  way  modified. 
But  there  need  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  and  permanence 
of  the  institution  that  is  established  as  the  scientific  and 
cultural  center  of  a  particular  community  like  your  own. 
Its  forms  and  methods  can  be  altered  in  future  generations 
to  meet  changed  conditions,  but  its  authority  and  service 
will  become  greater  rather  than  less  as  time  elapses.  There 
will  always  be  new  generations  to  receive  the  transmitted 
culture  of  those  that  have  preceded,  and  there  will  always 
be  new  problems  to  be  studied  and  met. 


Value  of  Education  at  Home 

As  a  mere  parenthesis, — a  remark  in  passing. — let  me 
say  that  I  have  great  faith  in  the  institution  of  learning  so 
placed  as  to  serve  the  largest  possible  number  of  people  in 
their  own  homes.  I  am  no  great  believer  in  the  cloister, 
in  the  barracks,  or  in  the  dormitory.  I  am  not  in  the  least 
convinced  that  there  is  much  gain,  either  for  the  individual 
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or  for  society,  in  the  scheme  that  sends  the  boy  a  long  ways 
from  his  family  or  from  his  home  town,  in  order  that  he 
may  gain  some  education  from  books,  laboratories,  and  lec- 
tures. I  prefer  to  think  of  education  as  a  continuous  and 
unbroken  process,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  I  see 
no  value  of  an  essential  or  compelling  sort  in  the  old  tradi- 
tion which  has  come  down  from  the  monastic  life  of  the 
Middle  Ages  that  requires  the  student  to  withdraw  from 
the  world  into  a  cloistered  or  segregated  fellowship  of 
scholastics  and  their  disciples. 

I  am  aware  that  circumstances  alter  cases,  and  I  am 
only  speaking  of  these  questions  in  their  general  bearing 
and  not  in  their  individual  application.  No  one  can  more 
strongly  believe  than  I  do  in  the  value  of  travel  and  obser- 
vation, and  in  the  enlargement  that  may  come  to  the  mind 
and  the  soul  from  change  of  environment.  But  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  through  most  of  the 
instructional  period  of  youth  there  is  more  to  be  gained 
by  residence  in  one's  own  family  or  in  one's  own  community, 
than  by  the  process  of  arbitrary  transplantation,  or  the 
change  from  home  life  to  a  school  dormitory  in  a  distant 
State.  I  believe  in  the  close,  daily  relationships  of  work, 
play,  study,  and  civic  or  neighborhood  life.  As  years  go 
on  we  shall  find  ways  more  and  more  to  turn  the  workshop 
into  a  school ;  to  turn  the  school  into  a  workshop ;  to  bring 
at  every  period  of  youth  the  valuable  elements  of  play  and 
study  and  efficient  work  into  right  relationships  with  one 
another,  for  the  development  of  all  young  people,  whether 
their  families  be  rich  or  poor. 


Advantages  of  the  City  University 

To  return  from  this  digression,  I  am  confident  that  the 
institution  of  higher  learning  which  identifies  itself  fully 
with  a  representative  and  growing  city  like  Cincinnati  must 
soon  find  that  it  has  the  maximum  opportunity  for  useful- 
ness. It  is  relieved  of  many  practical  difficulties  that  con- 
front certain  of  our  universities  that  are  segregating  large 
bodies  of  students  at  some  remote  and  distinctively  educa- 
tional point.  Not  only  must  instruction  be  provided  in  such 
cases,  but  also  dormitories  for  thousands,  and  all  the  means 
and  conditions  of  life.  Your  university,  by  contrast,  may 
increase  its  numbers  without  such  embarrassment;  for  an 
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urban  region  of  half  a  million  people  can  readily  provide 
house  room  and  board  for  a  few  thousand  students. 

For  its  scientific  and  engineering  work  your  university 
must,  indeed,  have  certain  laboratories,  shops,  and  facilities. 
But  it  can  also  increasingly  avail  itself,  through  mutually 
useful  affiliations,  of  the  varied  shops  and  laboratories  of 
this  prosperous  industrial  region.  There  must  be  certain 
academic  arrangements  for  the  instruction  of  students  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  in  those  subjects  relating  to 
public  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease.  But  a  univer- 
sity that  belongs  to  the  city,  and  is  part  and  parcel  of  its 
collective  agencies,  can  always  avail  itself  of  the  clinical 
opportunities  of  the  city's  great  hospitals  and  of  the  admin- 
istrative experience  afforded  by  the  city's  health  department 
and  related  municipal  services.  Students  of  law,  politics, 
and  the  principles  of  government  will  always  have  oppor- 
tunity at  close  range  to  observe  the  working  of  institutions, 
in  the  courts  of  justice  and  in  the  ordering  of  municipal 
affairs.  There  is  no  profession  or  department  of  study 
which  cannot  find  much  to  aid  and  stimulate  it  in  the  com- 
plex activities  and  interests  of  a  city  like  this. 

Cities  have  existed  through  all  the  known  ages  of  his- 
tory. But  the  modern  commercial  and  industrial  town  is 
a  distinct  creation  of  our  present  conditions.  Its  problems 
are  new,  and  they  are  very  much  alike  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  Regardless  of  the  antiquity  of  its  nucleus,  the 
typical  European  center  of  industry  is  as  modern  in  its 
phenomena  as  the  American  city.  The  English  and  German 
manufacturing  towms  have  grown  with  great  rapidity  for 
the  same  reasons  of  an  economic  nature  that  have  impelled 
the  growth  of  our  American  centers.  Cincinnati  had  a 
period  of  rapid  growth  and  unrivaled  progress  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  by  reason  of  conditions 
that  were  temporary  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  The 
great  West  had  yet  to  be  opened  up  by  the  construction  of 
a  hundred  thousand  miles  of  railroad,  and  the  homesteading 
of  many  millions  of  acres  of  rich  prairie  lands.  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  in  their  turn  grew  to  be  mighty  centers  of 
population  and  trade.  A  later  period  of  development  in 
iron  and  steel  manufacture  brought  forward  Pittsburg  and 
Cleveland  again  to  outrival  Cincinnati,  which  had  led  them 
all  until  the  beginning  of  an  era  that  seems  only  a  few  days 
in  the  retrospect. 
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The  Problems  of  Maturity  in  America 

But  the  pioneer  century  is  ended,  the  Westward  tide 
has  begun  to  ebb,  and  we  are  now  facing  what  for  us  in 
America  is  a  new  set  of  problems.  These  are  the  problems 
that  have  to  do,  not  with  the  opening  up  of  new  fields  and 
the  mushroom  growth  of  new  towns,  but  with  the  finer  and 
better  cultivation  of  old  fields,  and  the  reconstruction  on 
better  and  more  permanent  lines  of  our  old  towns.  Our 
proiblems,  in  other  words,  are  those  that  are  confronting 
the  people  of  European  countries. 

Denmark  had  been  farmed  for  many  hundreds  of  years, 
but  the  present  generation  has  found  means  to  install  a  new, 
scientific  agriculture  that  has  given  a  hopeful  face  to  the 
life  of  all  the  people,  whether  of  country  or  of  town. 
Copenhagen  and  Stockholm  are  old  capitals  and  centers  of 
trade,  but  they  are  quite  new  and  up-to-date  in  their  streets 
and  drainage,  their  architecture,  and  all  their  municipal  and 
social  appointments.  There  have  been  towns  and  cities 
through  twenty  centuries  along  the  course  of  the  river 
Rhine,  but  those  places  have  become  completely  transformed 
during  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years.  They  are  centers  of 
music,  art,  culture,  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  of  financial  and 
commercial  strength  and  growth.  These  places  have  been 
touched  by  the  wand  of  scientific  knowledge,  applied  in  a 
hundred  ways  to  the  physical  and  social  needs  of  popula- 
tions massed  in  modern  towns. 

As  one  looks  into  the  future,  it  is  plain  enough  that  a 
lack  of  population  is  not  to  be  the  cause  of  our  undoing. 
Wars,  famines,  pestilences,  are  not  to  decimate  mankind  as 
in  earlier  periods.  Our  real  problem  is  not  how  to  double 
the  population  of  our  city  in  a  decade  or  two,  but  how  to 
provide  so  well  for  our  population  that  its  health  and 
efficiency  may  be  much  improved  and  its  comfort  and  hap- 
piness enhanced  in  a  marked  degree.  I  am  well  aware  that 
there  is  something  that  ministers  to  American  pride  in  sheer 
aggrandizement  as  proved  by  the  census  count,  the  build- 
ing permits,  and  the  bank  clearings.  But  the  advantages  to 
a  city  in  very  rapid  growth  may  be  offset  by  many  disad- 
vantages. The  sudden  massing  of  half  a  million  or  a  mil- 
lion people  where  there  had  been  only  half  or  a  quarter  as 
many,  subjects  the  community  to  a  great  strain  of  its  re- 
sources. It  must  provide  streets,  sewers,  public  schools, 
water  and  light,  police  service,  fire  protection,  and  much 
else  besides;  and  it  must  suffer  almost  inevitably  from  the 
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ill  effects  of  overcrowding  and  from  makeshift  street  and 
housing  systems  that  interfere  with  a  wise  and  normal 
development. 


Cincinnati's  Fortunate  Development 

From  many  standpoints  it  is  fortunate  for  Cincinnati 
not  to  have  developed  as  rapidly  as  some  other  cities.  Its 
pioneers  and  early  leaders  were  men  of  great  force,  intelli- 
gence, and  independence  of  character.  They  made  Cincin- 
nati not  only  a  center  of  trade,  but  also  an  outpost  of  civili- 
zation. There  has  been  continuity  in  the  intellectual  life 
and  the  cultural  aims  of  Cincinnati,  and  it  now  becomes 
quite  possible  to  federate  the  forces  of  education,  art,  ethical 
progress,  and  material  civilization  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  dominant  in  the  future  progress  of  the  city. 

From  this  time  forth  Cincinnati  should  proceed  without 
haste, — except  in  matters  of  emergency  where  the  public 
health  and  welfare  may  be  involved, — but  with  thorough- 
ness and  the  most  exacting  standards.  Too  much  is  involved 
in  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  municipal  gov- 
ernment for  any  modern  city  to  endure  ignorance  or  graft 
or  inefficiency  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs.  Why  should  we 
admit  without  deep  humiliation  that  they  govern  their  cities 
better  in  England  or  Germany  than  we  govern  ours?  It 
was  partly  due,  in  the  earlier  days,  to  our  tradition  of  indi- 
vidualism that  we  did  not  act  together  in  matters  of  com- 
mon concern,  but  attended  to  our  own  private  business, 
allowing  the  politicians  to  make  it  their  private  business  to 
carry  on  our  public  affairs.  But  we  have  learned  that  a  city 
is  not  merely  a  certain  number  of  individuals  living  near 
together,  but  it  is  a  corporate  entity,  with  affairs  of  its  own. 
And  if  these  affairs  are  not  well  conducted,  the  whole 
community  must  suffer. 

There  is  now  available  for  your  guidance  a  vast  deal  of 
recent  experience.  Cincinnati  should  utilize  its  university 
to  the  utmost  in  helping  to  make  the  world's  best  knowledge 
of  civic  affairs  available.  Where  science  relates  to  the 
public  health,  you  should  have  scientific  guidance  of  the 
very  best  kind,  and  should  know  how  every  problem  has 
been  worked  out  in  every  other  city  of  Europe  and  America. 
If  the  problem  is  one  of  engineering,  you  should  go  about 
it  in  the  same  thorough  and  exacting  way.  Your  beautiful 
river,  to  which  is  due  the  founding  and  early  growth  of 
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your  city,  must  through  ultimate  triumphs  of  engineering 
be  made  to  serve  you  increasingly  at  all  seasons,  and  to 
damage  you  at  no  season. 

A  Glimpse  at  Future  Possibilities 

Cincinnati  is  inherently  richer  than  Frankfurt  or  Co- 
logne, with  a  larger  tributary  country  and  a  population  of 
as  much  natural  aptitude.  But  these  German  cities  have, 
with  amazing  determination,  applied  university  and  tech- 
nical education  to  the  training  of  their  children  and  the 
perfecting  of  their  industries.  They  have  also  cultivated 
their  artistic  tastes,  and  have  not  lost  the  sense  of  civic  love 
and  pride.  And  thus,  while  they  have  become  efficient  and 
prosperous  in  business,  they  have  enhanced  the  beauty  of 
their  cities  and  increased  every  facility  for  giving  pleasure 
to  the  people. 

Their  best  citizens  feel  it  their  bounden  duty  to  help  in 
the  administration  of  the  city's  finances,  public  services, 
schools,  parks,  and  charities.  So  conscious  are  these  cities 
of  the  need  of  guarding  their  future  growths  that  they  have 
mapped  out  the  surrounding  lands  for  many  miles,  and 
indicated  the  future  streets  and  boulevards,  transportation 
routes,  parks,  and  other  permanent  features  that  relate  to 
the  general  welfare.  They  will  not  permit  any  private  ex- 
ploitation of  real  estate  that  does  not  conform  to  plans  that 
are  regarded  by  the  public  authorities  as  best  for  the  future 
of  the  city. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  larger  growth  in  popula- 
tion, resources,  attractiveness,  and  diffused  prosperity  has 
come  to  most  of  the  European  cities  in  our  own  generation, 
under  the  new  forces  of  progress.  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  every  phase  of  this  desirable  advancement  can 
be  shown  to  have  resulted  from  the  application  of  knowl- 
edge to  the  service  of  communities.  We  have  before  us, 
in  our  American  cities,  of  which  Cincinnati  is  so  interesting 
and  well-founded  a  type,  a  period  of  possible  growth  in 
comparison  with  which  the  past  must  seem  only  a  rude 
urban  beginning. 

The  worthy  record  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  not, 
indeed,  to  be  disdained,  and  every  city  should  cherish  all 
that  has  been  best  in  its  own  history  as  an  incentive,  and 
as  a  source  of  that  just  pride  which  strengthens  men  in  high 
motives.    Cincinnati  has  behind  it  a  good  record  in  the  field 
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of  trade  and  commerce.  It  took  early  rank  as  a  center  of 
training  in  theology,  medicine,  and  law.  Its  relations  to  the 
East  and  South,  as  well  as  to  the  North  and  West,  gave  it 
importance  as  one  of  the  focal  points  for  crystallizing  and 
disseminating  public  opinion.  It  held  first  rank  in  the 
propaganda  of  popular  education,  and  in  the  writing  and 
distribution  of  the  school  books  studied  by  millions  of  chil- 
dren in  many  States. 

Its  expositions  of  industry  and  art,  forty  years  ago, 
were  the  definite  precursors  of  the  more  recent  growth  of 
American  taste  in  the  fine  arts  and  in  various  applications 
of  art  to  industry.  Its  leadership  in  music  has  been  recog- 
nized as  of  service  to  the  entire  nation.  Upon  all  these 
foundation-stones  of  effort  in  various  fields  of  civilization, 
there  can  and  should  be  built  the  city  of  the  future,  con- 
trolling its  own  growth  and  destiny,  definitely  choosing 
things  of  high  quality  that  can  bring  rational  benefit  to  all 
the  people,  rather  than  the  delusive  gains  that  intensify 
social  problems  and  retard  real  progress. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 


Dean  More,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  recommended  the  following  candidates,  and  the  President 
conferred  upon  them  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts : 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


Helen  Gertrude  Ahlers 
Bertha  Marie  Baehr 
Lillie  Olive  Bausch 
Marie  Becker 
Josiah  Bridge 
Edwin  Charles  Buehler 
Margherita  Ormsby  Burns 
Dorothy  Caldwell 
William  Moses  Caliman 
Ethel  Cantor 
Jennie  Lillias  Carter 
Helen  Louise  Cloude 
Lena  Maude  Crissey 
Margaret  Mary  Daly 
Hugh  Moyer  Davidson 
Adolph  Morris  Davis 
John  Evan  Davis 
Elsa  Pauline  Dieckman 
Irene  Edwards 
Hilda  Embshoff 
Martha  Anna  Fettweis 
Marion  Eleanor  Fisher 
Kathleen  Mary  Fitzpatrick 
Mary  Agnes  Fox 
Lucie  Eugenia  Frank 
Ethel  Camille  Friason 
Mary  Anna  Gehr 
Freda  Louise  Gleason 
Katharine  Herbert  Goodman 
Emily  Caroline  Gruesser 
Pauline  Juliane  Haffner 
Eleanor  von  der  Halben 
Julius  Halprin 


Robert  Theodore  Hance 
Ruth  Columbia  Hartlieb 
Artie  Laurence  Hartshorn 
Sibyl  Marjorie  Heck 
Mary  Elizabeth  Heizer 
Robert  Heuck 
Edith  Rose  Keim 
Nina  Kelly 

Dorothy  Carter  Kendall 
Edith  Emma  Kirschner 
Emma  Kleinschmidt 
Adelaide  Augustine  Koch 
Gertrude  C  Krebs 
Robert  James  Lavell 
Ella  Lindenlaub 
Sadie  Etta  Hill  Livingston 
Henriette  London 
Charlotte  Mae  Long 
Eleanor  Mary  Lorenz 
Edgar  Fogel  Magnin 
Olivia  Marie  Marckworth 
Mame  Charlotte  Mason 
Grace  Naomi  Matthews 
Samuel  Spier  Mayerberg 
Mildred  Meador 
Freda  Bernardina  Meininger 
Jacob  Isa  Meyer 
Olga  Fredda  Moorhaus 
Isabella  Greer  Morrow 
Leonora  Neuffer 
Alary  Louise  Nute 
Lulu  Annette  Patterson 
Corinne  Wunder  Peale 
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Bachelor  of  Arts — Continued 


Margaret  Beach  Plimpton 
Elizabeth  Beatrice  Poor 
James  Willett  Pottenger 
William  Townley  Pottenger 
Virginia  Travis  Ranshaw 
Marius  Rasinsky 
Loretta  Rechtin 
Gilbert  John  Rickel 
Hazel  Marie  Rodgers 
Gladys  Louesa  Rouse 
Lillian  Grace  Ruggles 
Robert  Mercer  Schell 
Erna  Lillian  Schneider 
Joseph  John  Seiwert 
Herbert  Shaffer 
Mary  Emma  Simon 


Helen  Abigail  Stanley 
Edythe  Henrietta  Steinkamp 
Florence  Marie  Steward 
Sidney  Tedesche 
Mary  Louise  Thomas 
Kathleen  Eugenia  Tracy 
Mabel  Elizabeth  Trisler 
Stanley  Eugene  Wachs 
Mary  Ethel  Wait 
Jane  Elizabeth  Walker 
Sarah  Millie  Wartcki 
Hiram  Bertram  Weiss 
Raymond  Edmund  Werner 
Lottie  Becht  Wiedemer 
Susie  Pearl  Williams 
Elsie  May  Zeller 


COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 

Dean  Burris,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  for 
Teachers,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  which  was  conferred : 


Helen  M.  Lindsey 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education 

Marjorie  Stewart 


Dean  Burris  also  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the 
Teacher's  Diploma,  which  was  conferred: 


In  Elementary  Education 


Helen  Gertrude  Ahlers 
Lillie  Olive  Bausch 
Marie  Becker 
Archibald  Bernstein 

A.  B.,  1910 

A.  M.,  1912 
Margherita  Ormsby  Burns 
Dorothy  Caldwell 
William  Moses  Caliman 
Ethel  Cantor 
Helen  Louise  Cloude 
Margaret  Mary  Daly 


Elsa  Pauline  Dieckman 
Irene  Edwards 
Hilda  Embshoff 
Martha  Anna  Fettweis 
Marion  Eleanor  Fisher 
Kathleen  Mary  Fitzpatrick 
Ethel  Camille  Friason 
Mary  Anna  Gehr 
Emily  Caroline  Gruesser 
Pauline  Juliane  Haffner 
Eleanor  von  der  Halben 
Ruth  Columbia  Hartlieb 
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In  Elementary  Education — Continued 


Sibyl  Marjorie  Heck 
Mary  Elizabeth  Heizer 
Edith  Rose  Keim 
Dorothy  Carter  Kendall 
Edith  Emma  Kirschner 
Adelaide  Augustine  Koch 
Gertrude  C.  Krebs 
Robert  James  Lavell 
Ella  Lindenlaub 
Sadie  Etta  Hill  Livingston 
Henriette  London 
Charlotte  Mae  Long 
Eleanor  Mary  Lorenz 
Grace  Naomi  Matthews 
Mildred  Meador 
Freda  Bernardina  Meininger 
Isabella  Greer  Morrow 


Lulu  Annette  Patterson 
Corinne  Wunder  Peale 
Elizabeth  Beatrice  Poor 
Katherine  Rattermann 

A.  B.,  1898 
Loretta  Rechtin 
Hazel  Marie  Rodgers 
Lillian  Grace  Ruggles 
Erna  Lillian  Schneider 
Joseph  John  Seiwert 
Edythe  Henrietta  Steinkamp 
Kathleen  Eugenia  Tracy 
Mabel  Elizabeth  Trisler 
Mary  Ethel  Wait 
Jane  Elizabeth  Walker 
Sarah  Millie  Wartcki 
Susie  Pearl  Williams 


Elsie  May  Zeller 


May  Lydia  Chace 
Edna  Flora  Hildwein 


In  Art 

Ida  Hottendorf 
Edith  A.  Wharton 


COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Dean  Schneider,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  several 
engineering  degrees,  which  were  conferred : 

Bachelor  of  Chemical  Engineering 

Arthur  Mills  Batsner 

Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Ingle  Williams  Barr  Frederick  Clarence  Buerger 

John  Robert  Biedinger  Richard  Joseph  Goettle 

Russell  Bennett  Witte 

Bachelor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Stanley  Perry 


Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Rnfus  Bell  Jones 
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Chemical  Engineer 

Taylor  William  Ansteacl 

Civil  Engineer 
Conrad  F.  Letie 

Electrical  Engineer 
John  George  Rrueggeman  Adolph  H.  Davis 

Karl  William  Nocka 


Mechanical  Engineer 


William  Edward  Bodenstein 
Herman  John  Breitenbach 
Bethuel  Vincent  Colburn 
Ralph  Charles  Flohr 
Charles  Howard  Getz 
Philip  Goble  Haines 
Richard  John  Hauc'k 


Charles  Walter  Lytle 
Willetts  Peaslee 
Wilbur  J.  Peets 
Erwin  Grant  Roehm 
Joseph  Herman  Schneider 
Walter  W.  Tangeman 
George  Emil  Zugelter 


COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

Dean  Woolley,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Ohio-Miami 
Medical  College,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  which  was  conferred: 


Doctor  of  Medicine 


Ellis  Robert  Bader 
Henry  Mollineaux  Brown 
Joseph  Luke  DeCourcy 
Harry  Watterson  Fitzpatrick 
Harry  Joseph  Hammond 

Ph.  C,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1908 
Clarence  Louis  Hans 
Howard  Ray  Heckert 
Osa  Hoerner 
Jacob  Casper  Hutzelman 
Webster  Fels  Keller 
Edward  Kennedy 

A.   B.,  St.  Xavier's  College, 
1906 
Charles  Edward  Kiely 

A.    B.,    Harvard   University, 
1909 


Arthur  E.  Koch 
Edward  Kuck 
Thomas  William  Mahoney 
Charles  E.  Neal 
Laurence  Arthur  Petty 
William  James  Reuter 
Verner  Trenary  Scott 
William  Lawrence  Shannon 

A.  B.,    Harvard    University, 
1909 

Warde  Byron  Smith 
Gilbert  Frank  Thompson 
Joyce  W.  VanLue 
Ray  Vaughen 

B.  S.,   Ohio   Northern   Uni- 
versity, 1908 

James  Stanley  Williams 
Robert  Parvin  Williams 
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Dean  Harry,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School, 
recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  which  was  conferred: 

Master  of  Arts 


Louise  Estelle  Bentley 

A.  B.,  1907 
Eric  Frank  Bergman 

A.  B.,  1908 
Maximilian  Braam 

A.  B.,  1906 
May  Belle  Hoban 

A.  B.,  1903 
Arthur  James 

A.    B.,   Lebanon   University, 
1911 
Amelia  Leist 

A.  B.,  1907 
Lee  Joseph  Levinger 

Ph.    B.,   University   of   Chi- 
cago, 1909 


Reginald  Charles  McGrane 

A.  B.,  1912 
Olive  Gertrude  McMillan 

A.  B.,  1912 
Cora  March 

A.   B.,   Wooster   University, 
1896 
Elsie  Lauretta  Metz 

A.  B.,  1902 
Pearl  C.  Oskamp 

A.  B.,  1910 
Ethel  Sanders 

A.  B.,  1907 
Virginia  Southgate 

B.  S.,    Hanover    College, 
1892 


Charlotte  Ruth  Van  Pelt 
B.  L.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1910 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Charles  H.  Hecker 
Ch.  E.,  1909;  A.  M.,  1911 
Dissertation:     A    Study    of 

Some  New  Alkyl  Hydrox- 

ylamines 


Sebastian  Jacob  Mauchly 

A.  B,  1911 

Dissertation:  On  the  Action 
of  a  Magnetic  Field  on  the 
Electric  Discharge  through 
Gases 
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ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    HONORS    AND    PRIZES 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  Comegys  Scholarship  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  awarcied  to  a 
meritorious  undergraduate,  was  given  to  Walter  Alan  Mclntire. 

The  McMicken  Honorary  Scholarships,  given  annually  to  those 
Juniors  who  have  the  best  scholastic  standing,  were  awarded  as 
follows : 

Madeline  Keiser  Simon  Cohen 

Estelle  Hunt  Grace  Jones 

Edna  O'Brien  Louis  Mischkind 

The  twelve  Thorns  Honorary  Scholarships,  given  annually  to 
the  six  Sophomores  and  the  six  Freshmen  who  have  the  best 
scholastic  records,  were  awarded  as  follows : 

Juniors,  1913-14 

Helen  Kinsey  Miriam  Urbansky 

Frederick  Franz  Jessie  Getzendanner 

Norma  Pahren  Ethel  Winston 

Sophomores,  1913-14 

Mary  Mudge  Dorothy  Anderson 

Ethel  Goldsmith  Lucile  Saurer 

Thomas  Caie  Naomi  Rasinsky 

The  first  Jones  Prise  for  Oratory,  of  the  value  of  forty  dollars, 
was  won  by  Marius  Rasinsky,  and  the  second  Jones  Prize,  of  the 
value  of  twenty  dollars,  was  won  by  Sibyl  Marjorie  Heck. 

The  Henry  Hochstetter  Prize,  of  forty  dollars,  established  in 
1909  by  Robert  Hochstetter,  of  the  Class  of  '95,  in  memory  of  his 
brother,  was  awarded  to  Taylor  W.  Anstead,  for  presenting  the 
best  graduating  thesis  in  Chemistry.  The  thesis  was  entitled  "A 
Studyt  of  the  Manufacture  of  Commercial  Prussian  Blue." 

The  two  Optimist  Club  Scholarships,  paying  for  one  year  the 
tuition  of  two  students  living  outside  of  the  city,  were  awarded  to 
Oscar  See,  Senior,  of  Blue  Ash,  O.,  and  to  Harold  Frederic  Richards, 
Sophomore,  of  Dayton,  Ky. 

The  following  students  were  elected  to  the  Delta  Chapter  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  in  the  State  of  Ohio : 
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Helen  Stanley  Katherine  Goodman 

Artie  Ilartshorn  Bertha  Baehr 

Leonora  Neuffer  Grace  Naomi  Matthews 

Raymond  Werner  Edith  Kirschner 

Pauline  Haffner  Marius  Rasinsky 

Sidney  Tedesche  Grace  Lillian  Ruggles 

Mary  Louise  Nute  Herbert  Shaffer 

The  Robert  Patterson  McKibbin  Memorial  Prize,  a  gold  medal 
of  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  established  in  1911  by  the 
Reverend  William  McKibbin  and  family,  in  memory  of  their  son 
Robert  Patterson  McKibbin,  who  died  in  1910  while  a  member  of  the 
Junior  Class  of  the  University,  was  awarded  to  Robert  Heuck. 
This  prize  is  awarded  by  the  faculty  to  that  member  of  the  Senior 
Class  who  has  kept  best  before  him  the  high  ideals  for  which  college 
life  should  stand. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  Hanna  Fellowship  in  Physics,  established  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Hanna  and  Miss  Mary  Hanna  in  1906,  of  the  value  of  $500  a  year, 
was  awarded  to  Edward  Joseph  Lorenz. 

The  D.  A.  R.  Fellowship  in  American  History,  of  the  value  of 
$100  per  year,  was  awarded  to  Margaret  Beach  Plimpton  for  the 
year  1913-14. 

The  Armstrong-Hunter  Scholarship,  established  in  memory  of 
Miss  Sarah  J.  Armstrong  and  Miss  Clara  Hunter,  was  awarded  for 
the  first  time  to  Helen  Abigail  Stanley.  This  scholarship  is  in  the 
Department  of  English  in  the  Graduate  School  and  must  be 
awarded  to  a  woman  who  is  a  graduate  of  this  University. 

A  scholarship  in  the  Law  School  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James 
Willett  Pottenger. 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

The  successful  competitors  for  places  as  resident  physicians  in 
hospitals  in  1913  are  as  follows : 

Cincinnati  Hospital  • 

Charles  E.  Kiely  Jacob  C.  Hutzelman 

Laurence  A.  Petty  William  L.  Shannon 

Gilbert  F.  Thompson  Edward  Kuck 

Ellis  R.  Bader  Robert  P.  Williams 

James  S.  Williams  Ray  Vaughen 

Edward  Kennedy  Clarence  L.  Hans 
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Christ  Hospital 

Arthur  E.  Koch 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital 

Harry  W.  Fitzpatrick  Osa  Hoerner 

Harry  J.  Hammond  William  J.  Reuter 

Government  Hospital,  National  Military  Home 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Webster  F.  Keller 

Jewish  Hospital 

Howard  R.  Heckert  Thomas  W.  Mahoney 

Harry  M.  Brown  Verner  T.  Scott 

St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital 
Covington,  Ky. 

Charles  E.  Neal 

New  York  Polyclinic  Medical  School  and  Hospital 
New  York  City 

Joseph  L.  DeCourcy 
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CONFERRING  OF  HONORARY  DEGREES 


Dean  Louis  T.  More  presented  Louis  Agricola  Bauer  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  in  the  following  words : 

Louis  Agricola  Bauer,  we  have  invited  you  to  be  present  at 
these  exercises  because  the  University  of  Cincinnati  delights  to  honor 
its  sons  who  attain  distinction. 

To  the  Assembly: 

Dr.  Bauer  graduated  in  1888  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati ; 
he  soon  became  eminent  in  the  science  of  physics  and  especially  so 
in  his  chosen  field  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  As  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington,  he  has  made  the  seas  better  known  to  the  sailor;  as  a 
writer  and  as  editor  of  an  authoritative  journal,  he  has  promoted 
the  science  of  magnetism.  As  recipient  of  the  Lagrange  Prize  and 
of  the  Neumayer  Gold  Medal ;  as  member  of  many  learned  societies 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe ;  and  as  Halley  Lecturer  in  Terrestrial 
Magnetism  in  the  University  of  Oxford  for  1913,  he  has  been  greatly 
honored. 

For  these  achievements,  Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor,  by  the 
request  of  the  Directors  of  the  University,  to  present  Dr.  Bauer 
to  you  that  he  may  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 

In  bestowing  the  degree  upon  Dr.  Bauer,  President  Dabney  said : 

Louis  Agricola  Bauer:  In  recognition  of  your  noble  example 
and  leadership  as  a  man  of  science  and  of  your  great  discoveries  in 
terrestrial  magnetism,  we  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  and  admit  you  to  all  its  rights  and  privileges. 

Dean  Frederick  C.  Hicks  presented  Frank  Thilly  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  following  words : 

Mr.  President: 

Twenty-six  years  ago  today,  the  University  of  Cincinnati  con- 
ferred upon  Mr.  Frank  Thilly  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  and  has  served  with  distinction  as  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  Professor  of  Psychology 
in  Princeton  University,  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Cornell 
University.  As  editor  of  The  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  he 
has  aided  in  the  development  of  high  ideals ;  as  author,  he  has  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  philosophy;  as  scholar, 
he  has  broadened  our  interpretation  of  life's  problems;  and,  most 
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important   of  all,  as   teacher,   he   has   inspired   in  many   a   zealous 
search  for  truth. 

In  view  of  these  eminent  services,  he  is  our  guest  today,  and  it 
is  my  great  pleasure,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  University,  to  present  him  to  you  that  you  may 
confer  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

In  bestowing  the  degree  upon  Dr.  Thilly,  President  Dabney  said : 

Frank  Thilly:  In  recognition  of  your  valuable  contributions 
to  philosophy  and  noble  service  to  higher  education  in  three  great 
universities,  we  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  and 
admit  you  to  all  its  rights  and  privileges. 

Dean  Joseph  E.  Harry  presented  Albert  Shaw  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  following  words : 

Mr.  President: 

We  have  invited  to  be  present  Albert  Shaw,  author,  publicist, 
scholar,  and  educator;  recipient  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy from  the  Johns  Hopkins  University;  the  first  scientific 
student  of  municipal  government  in  this  country;  able  editor  of 
The  Review  of  Reviews;  distinguished  lecturer  in  many  colleges 
and  universities;  winner  of  the  John  Marshall  Prize;  and  trustee 
of  two  great  educational  boards. 

To  Dr.  Shaw: 

For  these  achievements,  public  services,  and  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  science  of  government,  sir,  the  Directors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  honoring  you  for  your  rare  attributes,  for  your 
valuable  contributions  to  the  cause  of  education  and  of  good  gov- 
ernment, and  for  your  admirable  and  courageous  fulfillment  of  duty, 
assign  to  me  the  pleasing  office  of  presenting  you  to  the  President, 
that  he  may  bestow  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

In  bestowing  the  degree  upon  Dr.  Shaw,  President  Dabney  said : 

Albert  Shaw  :  In  recognition  of  your  great  achievements  in 
letters  and  politics,  your  devoted  services  to  education,  and  your 
splendid  leadership  as  a  maker  of  righteous  public  opinion,  we  confer 
upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  and  admit  you  to  all  its 
rights  and  privileges. 

Dr.  Jermain  G.  Porter  presented  Philip  Van  Ness  Myers  in 
the  following  words : 

Mr.  President: 

Our  beloved  University  in  its  younger,  weaker  days  was  privi- 
leged to  have  in  its  faculty  a  group  of  men  of  more  than  ordinary 
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ability,  men  who  would  have  done  honor  to  a  far  older  and  stronger 
institution.  One  of  these  has  gone  from  us  so  recently  that  we  all 
remember  him,  our  sainted  colleague,  Edward  Miles  Brown.  Pro- 
fessor Brown  joined  the  University  faculty  the  same  year  as  Dr. 
Myers,  our  guest  of  this  morning. 

There  were  other  men  in  that  group  who  since  leaving  these 
academic  halls  have  made  noteworthy  records,  as  University  presi- 
dent, in  the  United  States  Consular  Service,  and  in  other  fields  of 
usefulness.  But  facile  princeps  among  them  was  our  historian, 
Philip  Van  Ness  Myers.  Graduating  from  historic  Williams  in  1871, 
he  at  once  entered  upon  his  chosen  work;  and  the  histories  which 
have  issued  in  rapid  succession  from  his  brilliant  pen  are,  according 
to  competent  authority,  unsurpassed  as  pictures  of  the  peoples  and 
times  about  which  he  has  written.  They  have  made  a  generation  of 
young  people  in  this  country  love  history.  His  latest  book,  "History 
as  Past  Ethics,"  is  an  epoch-making  volume,  showing,  as  it  does, 
that  all  history  is  in  its  essence  the  record  of  a  moral  struggle,  the 
striving  of  the  soul  of  humanity  after  real,  effective  freedom.  It  is 
full  of  inspiration  to  the  student  of  social  problems,  and  is  destined 
to  have  a  wide  influence  on  the  thought  of  the  day. 

Dr.  Myers  was  for  many  years  President  of  Belmont  College 
at  College  Hill.  In  1890  he  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  History  and 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  for  two  years 
was  Dean  of  the  academic  faculty  and  Acting  President.  He  retired 
from  the  institution  in  1900  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  his  historical 
studies  and  writings.  His  loss  was  felt  keenly,  for  no  one  had  done 
more  to  elevate  the  standard  of  scholarship  or  had  endeared  himself 
more  to  the  students  and  the  people  of  the  city. 

As  one  of  his  colleagues  during  the  time  when  he  was  a  member 
of  our  faculty,  it  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  by  the 
request  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University,  to  present  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  Philip  Van  Ness  Myers. 

In  bestowing  the  degree  upon  Professor  Myers,  President 
Dabney  said: 

Philip  Van  Ness  Myers,  Philosopher  of  History,  Advocate  of 
Peace,  beloved  Teacher  and  Dean  here — for  whom  the  universal 
acclaim,  which  has  just  now  been  heard,  renders  any  assignment  of 
reasons  unnecessary — we  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  and  admit  you  to  all  its  rights  and  privileges. 
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THE  LUNCHEON 
GIVEN   IN  HONOR  OF  THE  COMMENCEMENT 

GUESTS 

Immediately  following  the  commencement  exercises,  a  luncheon 
was  tendered  to  the  invited  guests  at  the  Business  Men's  Club.  In 
addition  to  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Prof.  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  Dr.  Louis 
Agricola  Bauer,  and  Dr.  Frank  Thilly,  there  were  present  many 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  faculty,  alumni,  and  Business 
Men's  Club,  and  other  citizens.  President  Dabney  presided,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon,  called  upon  Dr.  L.  A.  Bauer,  who 
responded  as  follows : 

DR.  LOUIS  A.  BAUER 

Gentlemen: 

It  is  indeed  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  today. 
I  cannot  help  but  recall  that  tomorrow  three  weeks  ago  I  had  the 
great  privilege  of  being  invited  to  dine  at  the  hall  in  the  New 
College  at  Oxford,  England.  I  was  the  guest  there,  by  the  way, 
of  another  Professor  Myres,  who  knew  all  about  our  Professor 
Myers  and  his  valuable  work.  I  asked  my  friend,  "Why  is  this 
college  called  New  College,"  the  college  going  back  to  the  fifteenth 
century?  He  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "I  suppose 
because  it  was  new  once." 

We  have  the  advantage  here  in  our  city  of  having  a  university 
that  is  new  and  in  the  development  of  which  we  can  all  take  a  part. 
While  being  shown  through  the  various  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity yesterday  by  Doctor  Carson,  I  was  impressed  with  the 
achievements  of  the  University,  brought  about  in  so  short  a  time. 
I  was  also  struck  with  the  modest  spirit  displayed  by  all  those  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  University  to  its  present 
position.  This  has  been  the  spirit  of  the  directors,  the  faculty,  the 
alumni,  and  all  those  connected  with  the  University  throughout  its 
history.  They  have  been  working  in  a  quiet  and  unassuming,  but 
effective  way,  and  the  work  is  beginning  to  show. 

Last  Wednesday,  two  weeks  ago,  I  was  in  the  City  of  Sheffield, 
being  shown  through  the  School  of  Engineering,  and  I  said,  "We 
are  trying  some  very  interesting  experiments  in  the  City  of  Cincin- 
nati, the  co-operative  system."  My  friend  replied,  "Yes,  I  know  all 
about  it.  I  have  been  looking  into  it,  and  we  are  introducing  the 
same  system  here  in  Sheffield." 

At  the  University  of  Berlin,  in  1895,  when  I  endeavored  to  take 
my  doctor's  degree  at  the  conclusion  of  four  semesters  instead  of 
the  prescribed  six,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  statement  of 
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what  I  had  done  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  order  to  take 
the  necessary  examination.  The  men  with  whom  I  had  to  deal  did 
not  know  anything  about  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  but  when  they 
looked  over  the  work  I  had  done,  the  work  in  engineering  and  the 
work  in  mathematics,  they  were  simply  astonished.  "We  had  no 
idea  there  was  any  institution  in  America  that  did  such  work,"  they 
said.  So  we  all  have  reason  to  be  proud  that,  in  spite  of  the  youth 
of  our  University,  its  work  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated  abroad, 
and  it  is  taking  its  place  as  an  institution  of  recognized  standing.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  President  Dabney  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
upon  the  success  achieved  and  the  wonderful  development  of  the 
University. 

President  Dabney  next  called  upon  Dr.  Thilly,  who  responded 
with  the  following  remarks : 

DR.  FRANK  THILLY 

Mr.  President,  Felloiv  Alumni,  and  Members  of  the  Faculty: 

I  would  like  to  plead  guilty,  if  there  is  any  glory  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  in  it,  to  belonging  to  a  band  of  students  who 
possibly  would  not  have  been  able  to  enter  the  academic  career 
unless  they  had  had  the  inspiration  and  study  that  such  a  university 
as  ours  gave  us.  It  is  all  very  well  for  men  who  have  had  the 
advantages  of  the  so-called  "Eastern  Education"  to  talk  sneeringly 
of  such  an  institution  as  this.  We  are  possibly  horrible  examples 
of  what  a  city  university  does  for  a  man.  I  was  glad  to  hear  Dr. 
Stewart  this  morning  say  that  feeling  of  that  sort  is  dying  out  in 
the  City  of  Cincinnati.  The  feeling  is  an  illustration  it  seems  to  me 
of  a  peculiar  fact  in  our  American  life  and  means  that  we  have  not 
yet  developed  the  true  spirit  of  the  university  education.  In  Ger- 
many university  education  is  held  in  respect,  no  matter  whether  you 
come  from  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  or  some  other  institution ;  you  are  a 
university  man  and  you  are  respected  for  that.  The  man  who  is 
eternally  talking  for  his  college  and  working  alone  for  Yale, 
Harvard,  or  Columbia,  has  gone  to  college  for  four  or  more  years 
without  getting  the  true  spirit  of  the  institution.  That  institution 
fails  that  does  not  put  into  a  man  the  spirit  of  respect  for  intel- 
lectual things,  wherever  they  are  found. 

We  have  not  received  at  this  University  many  of  the  advantages 
that  have  come  to  the  men  who  were  better  situated  from  the 
worldly  point  of  view  than  ourselves,  but  I  believe  that  this  insti- 
tution has  put  into  our  hearts  a  kind  of  fire  that  you  cannot  get 
everywhere.  In  the  old  days  at  the  University  there  was  no  library 
worth  speaking  of,  there  were  few  books,  there  was  no  great  gym- 
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nasium,  but  we  somehow  kept  alive  physically  and  intellectually.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  new  generation  look  upon  us  of  the  old 
generation  as  not  real  students  because  we  actually  studied.  Per- 
haps we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  Possibly  there  was  very  little 
else  for  us  to  do,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  be  very 
well  if  in  our  modern  institutions  it  could  be  arranged  so  that  a 
little  time  would  be  left  for  study. 

We,  of  the  olden  times,  I  think,  are  grateful  for  what  we  re- 
ceived. If  it  was  little  from  the  modern  point  of  view,  we  are 
thankful  that  we  got  that,  and  we  are  here  today  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  the  University  of  Cincinnati  for  what  it  did  for  us. 
We,  ourselves,  were  not  as  thoroughly  appreciative  when  we  left  as 
we  are  now.  We  have  seen  into  the  inside  workings  of  the  insti- 
tutions to  which  we  did  not  go,  and  we  find  that  the  modern  uni- 
versity in  its  development,  as  Dr.  Shaw  pointed  out  this  morning, 
fails  to  give  the  modern  student  what  perhaps  the  old  institution 
was  able  to  do — touch  with  human  personalities.  That  is,  the 
professors  came  into  contact  with  the  students.  Now  we  turn  our 
younger  assistants  and  instructors  upon  the  great  body  of  students. 
It  would  be  much  better  if  they  could  come  into  personal  contact 
with  the  older  men  as  we  did.  Nowadays,  men  often  leave  a 
university  without  ever  meeting  the  higher  professors. 

I  wish  to  express  to  President  Dabney  my  appreciation  of  the 
courtesy  and  kindness  he  has  shown  me,  and  to  wish  him  Godspeed 
in  the  excellent  work  which  he  is  doing  in  this  institution.  I  am 
sure  the  members  of  the  alumnal  body  will  join  with  me  in  thanking 
him  for  what  he  is  attempting  to  do  under  very  difficult  circum- 
stances. 

PRESIDENT  DABNEY 

This  is  a  great  day  of  celebrations.  We  are  not  only  celebrating 
Professor  Thilly's  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  his  graduation  and 
Dr.  Bauer's  return  to  the  University  after  many  years  of  absence, 
but  also  the  tenth  anniversary  of  a  certain  occurrence  in  the  history 
of  the  University  that  made  a  great  impression  upon  it  and  upon 
the  city.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  affairs  of 
the  University  and  its  friends  were  sadly  divided  over  the  issue  that 
arose.  In  the  great  discussions  that  took  place  at  that  time,  there 
was  on  one  side  a  strong  man  who  took  the  part  of  righteousness 
in  university  administration,  and  stood  out  for  true  things.  We 
are  exceedingly  happy  that  after  ten  years  we  have  with  us  today 
this  great  professor,  teacher  of  these  alumni  who  honor  us  by  their 
presence  today,  the  leader  of  the  faculty  of  those  days,  and  our 
friend  and  supporter  in  these  days.  Personally,  I  want  to  express 
my  debt  of  obligation  to  Professor  Myers  for  his  splendid  leader- 
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ship,  his  example,  and  his  inspiring  course  through  all  these  years. 
I  am  delighted,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  call  upon  Professor  Myers, 
who  comes  back  to  us  after  ten  years  to  renew  all  his  old  relations. 

PROF.  PHILIP  VAN  NESS  MYERS 

You  will  allow  me,  President  Dabney,  to  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  you,  and  the  Senate,  and  the  Board  of  the  University, 
for  the  honor  you  have  done  me  today  in  bestowing  upon  me  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  I  esteem  it  a  great  honor  to  have  this  degree  bestowed  upon 
me  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  First,  because  in  receiving  it 
here,  I  receive  the  token  from  the  hands  of  one  from  whom  to 
receive  an  honor  is  honor  indeed.  And  second,  because  the  degree 
is  conferred  by  an  institution  in  which  I  had  the  happiness  and  the 
honor  to  teach  for  ten  years,  so  that  by  some  sort  of  right  I  may 
call  it  my  own.  And  still  a  third  reason  why  I  am  proud  to  receive 
this  honor  from  this  University  is  because  of  the  high  distinction 
it  has  won  through  the  great  service  it  has  rendered  to  one  of  the 
most  significant  of  modern  educational  movements.  The  essential 
spirit  of  the  movement  to  which  I  refer  is  disclosed  by  the  recent 
action  of  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford  University. 
In  explaining  in  a  simple  statement  his  reasons  for  giving  up  his 
routine  duties  as  president,  Dr.  Jordan  says  that  he  does  this  in 
the  interest  of  the  larger  duties  which  a  university  owes  to  the 
public,  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  represent  more 
fully  the  University  in  its  functions  towards  the  outside  world. 

Hitherto,  the  college  or  university  has  been  too  often  a  sort  of 
retreat  from  the  world  for  the  studious  minded.  The  term  academic 
has  had  a  cloistral  flavor,  and  this,  perhaps,  through  reason  of  the 
heritage  of  the  college  from  the  cloistral  school  of  mediaeval  times. 
That  famous  toast  of  the  old  professor  of  mathematics,  which  I 
have  recently  seen  quoted  somewhere,  well  illustrates  the  detach- 
ment from  outside  interests  of  the  ordinary  old-time  college  teacher. 
"Mathematics,"  thus  the  toast  ran,  "may  it  never  be  degraded  to 
human  uses."  The  college,  it  is  true,  has  always  rendered  social 
service,  but,  in  general,  by  proxy  through  its  individual  graduates. 
Now  this  old  order  is  changing.  The  college  ideal  is  becoming  an 
ideal  of  corporate  leadership  and  service.  In  this  general  educa- 
tional movement  the  University  of  Cincinnati  is  taking  a  part  which, 
as  I  have  said,  has  deservedly  brought  to  it  great  distinction. 
Through  frank  recognition  of  its  true  relations  to  the  life  and 
activities  of  the  community  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  placed,  and 
the  happy  devising  of  ways  in  which  best  to  meet  these  obligations, 
your   University   has    rendered    a    unique    service   to    the    cause    of 
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education.  It  has  shown  what  are  the  proper  functions  of  a 
municipal  university,  and  in  doing  this  has  initiated  a  movement 
which,  through  imitation,  seems  destined  to  result  in  giving  a  great 
impulse  to  the  industrial,  intellectual,  and  moral  life  of  every  great 
city  community  of  our  land. 

The  full  significance  of  what  has  been  accomplished  here  in 
Cincinnati  can  be  understood  only  as  it  is  viewed  in  its  relations 
to  the  whole  educational  movement  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  emanci- 
pating education  from  cramping,  mediaeval  traditions,  state  uni- 
versities are  coming  to  recognize  their  true  relation  to  the  finer 
ideals  and  the  varied  interests  of  the  communities  they  represent. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  has,  perhaps,  of  all  such  institutions, 
most  fully  recognized  its  obligations  to  the  public.  It  is  fulfilling 
such  functions  towards  the  State  as  the  University  of  Cincinnati  is 
fulfilling  towards  the  municipality.  Neither  the  State  movement 
nor  the  municipal  movement  can  be  understood  and  rightly  appraised 
until  the  relation  of  each  to  the  other  is  seen.  In  truth,  the  real 
significance  of  this  movement  in  its  full  reach  and  scope  will  be 
seen  only  when  our  outlook  is  broadened  to  embrace  the  world. 
We  must  view  the  field  with  the  vision  of  one  who  realizes  that  the 
obligations  of  the  great  university  are  not  limited  by  city  or  state 
or  nation,  but  are  as  wide  and  urgent  as  the  needs  of  humanity. 
This  conception  of  the  functions  of  the  true  university  is  finely 
emphasized  by  President  Jordan  as  he  lays  down  the  routine  duties 
of  the  presidency  of  Leland  Stanford  in  the  interests  of  the  larger 
duties  which  he  declares  the  University  owes  to  the  world  outside 
itself.  How  these  duties  have  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  is 
revealed  by  the  fact  that  henceforth  he  is  to  divide  his  time  between 
the  duties  of  the  newly  created  chancellorship  and  the  cause  of 
international  conciliation  and  world  peace. 

I  congratulate  you,  President  Dabney,  and  you  professors,  his 
associates,  and  you  trustees  of  a  great  trust,  and  you  business 
men — I  congratulate  you  all  on  the  part  you  have  taken,  and  on  the 
part  it  is  your  privilege  yet  to  take,  in  this  great  democratic  world 
movement,  a  movement  beginning  in  the  wider  use  of  the  little  red 
schoolhouse  and  culminating  in  the  wider  activities  of  the  great 
university,  a  movement  which,  consecrating  'knowledge  and  science 
to  human  uses,  is  fraught  with  tremendous  meaning  for  world 
progress  and  human  well-being. 

President  Dabney  :  Dr.  Thilly  has  expressed  beautifully  our 
appreciation  of  the  magnificent  address  we  heard  at  the  University 
this  morning.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  however,  to  thank 
Dr.  Shaw  for  coming  to  Cincinnati  and  bringing  to  us  the  noble, 
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encouraging  message  of  this  day.  Although  it  may  seem  an  imposi- 
tion, I  cannot  dismiss  this  company  without  asking  him,  out  of  the 
generosity  of  his  heart,  to  speak  to  you  again  before  he  leaves. 

In  responding,  Dr.  Shaw  recounted  many  delightful  remi- 
niscences of  his  youth  in  Butler  County  and  renewed  his  felicitations 
to  Cincinnati  and  the  University. 

Judge  Rufus  B.  Smith  was  next  called  on,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

JUDGE  RUFUS  B.  SMITH 
Gentlemen: 

I  had  not  expected  to  be  called  on  this  afternoon,  but  in  the 
absence  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  I  will  say  a 
few  words  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Board.  The  University 
Board  is  working  harmoniously;  it  is  working  harmoniously  with 
the  President,  it  is  working  harmoniously  with  the  faculty,  and  it 
is  working  harmoniously  with  the  student  body.  While  this  is  not 
the  important  element  that  has  given  the  University  its  great 
prominence,  I  think  it  is  a  factor,  because  where  conflict  instead  of 
harmony  prevails,  you  cannot  go  forward,  and  the  best  you  can  do 
is  to  go  in  a  circle,  even  if  you  do  not  go  backward. 

The  question  of  a  university  in  this  city  is  always  with  us. 
There  is  always  a  certain  element  in  the  community  which  is 
opposed  to  university  education,  and  which  takes  the  view  that 
provision  by  the  state  for  the  three  Rs  in  education  is  sufficient. 
I  do  not  regard  the  higher  education  as  a  luxury,  although,  of 
course,  it  brings  very  great  pleasure,  but  in  a  democracy  such  as 
this  country  is,  where  every  man  is  an  uncrowned  king  and  where 
all  questions  are  to  be  determined  by  an  honest  and  intelligent 
electorate,  an  investment  in  education,  whether  it  is  elementary  or 
higher  education,  is  the  very  best  kind  of  an  investment.  The 
correct  solution  of  the  great  questions  coming  up  before  the  people 
of  this  country  is  going  to  depend  upon  the  intelligence  and  honesty 
of  the  electorate,  and  thus  anything  which  tends  to  lift  up  high 
ideals  and  produce  intelligent  and  capable  leaders  is  bound  to  be 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  country.  I  said  before  a  committee  of 
the  legislature  at  Columbus  the  other  day,  "I  am  not  engaged  in  this 
matter  for  any  personal  reason.  I  have  a  'Roosevelt  family'  but 
they  are  all  educated,  and  I  now  have  no  children  to  educate,  but 
I  am  here  because  I  want  to  get  for  the  children  of  other  people 
the  privilege  of  education." 

A  fight  is  imminent.  We  will  some  day,  perhaps,  have  to  go 
before  the  people  and  test  the  question  whether  they  intend  to 
sustain  the  University.     The  opponents  of  the  University  are  chal- 
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lenging  us  to  come  out  in  the  open  and  make  the  fight.  The 
University  does  not  propose  to  go  out  and  engage  in  an  unneces- 
sary battle,  but  it  may  be  necessary  at  some  time  to  go  before  the 
people,  and  when  the  time  does  come,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
but  that  the  people  of  this  city  will  sustain  the  Cincinnati  University. 
They  will  sustain  it  by  a  far  larger  majority  than  our  opponents 
think,  because  in  every  home  where  a  graduate  has  gone,  and  in 
every  home  from  which  a  student  comes,  the  educational  forces  are 
marshaling  strength  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  resisted ;  and  when  it  is 
said  that  the  City  of  Cincinnati  is  taxing  all  the  people  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  only  two  per  cent  of  the  children,  and  when  it 
is  said  that  the  city  is  taxing  the  poor  to  educate  the  children  of  the 
rich,  it  will  be  perfectly  easy  to  answer  all  such  arguments  con- 
clusively. The  Board  of  Directors  are  doing  the  best  they  can,  and 
never  in  the  history  of  the  University  has  it  been  so  prosperous. 
We  do  not  propose  that  our  course  shall  be  changed ;  we  shall  bring 
this  University  up  to  the  high  standard  which  it  should  maintain. 
Some  of  our  opponents  claim  that  we  are  making  the  University 
too  successful,  that  we  are  growing  too  fast,  and  that  we  can  never 
expect  to  be  anything  but  a  second  class  university.  We  are  labor- 
ing under  certain  disadvantages,  of  course.  We  have  no  great 
endowments,  and  for  this  reason  some  of  our  best  professors  may 
often  be  taken  away  from  us.  As  Dr.  Shaw  said,  men  who  go  to  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  get  an  advantage  they  are  denied  at  the 
larger  universities.  Here  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
professors  themselves,  while  there  they  receive  instruction  in  many 
cases  through  tutors  and  others  subordinate  to  the  professors.  I 
thought  Dr.  Shaw's  address  was  very  fine  for  many  reasons.  It 
has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  have  him  here,  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
Board,  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  his  presence  and  his 
address. 

Mr.  Jerome  B.  Howard,  of  the  City  Council,  next  made  the 
following  remarks: 

MR.  JEROME  B.  HOWARD 

There  is  no  department  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati  in  which  I  feel 
deeper  interest  or  greater  pride  than  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  I 
believe  that  the  civic  spirit  will  grow  in  this  city  with  the  University. 
We  have  no  greater  contributor  to  the  service  of  the  citizens  of 
this  city  than  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  While  we  are  per- 
plexed seriously  now  with  matters  of  municipal  finance,  and  while 
there  are  difficulties  in  making  the  bedcover  reach  from  head  to  foot 
and  protect  the  whole  family,  the  University  will  not  be  forgotten, 
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and  it  shall  be  our  greatest  wish  and  effort  to  make  the  best  pro- 
vision possible  for  this  most  useful  and  honorable  department  of 
the  city  government. 

The  Hon.  Charles  L.  Swain,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, was  called  for,  and  spoke  as  follows : 


THE  HON.  CHARLES  L.  SWAIN 

I  prophesy  that  within  five  years  you  will  not  be  able  to  take 
care  of  the  people  of  Cincinnati  who  will  want  to  go  to  the  Uni- 
versity. The  demand  in  the  State  of  Ohio  at  the  present  time  for 
university  educated  men  and  women  is  growing  with  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  President  of  Ohio  State  University  told  me  recently 
he  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  the  students  who  were  making 
application  for  entrance  next  year.  Throughout  the  whole  state 
the  young  men  are  demanding  better  things  in  an  educational  way. 
It  is  one  of  the  demands  of  the  times  that  the  young  people  shall  be 
educated  to  meet  the  many  calls  that  are  made  upon  them  for 
public  service.  The  demands  for  people  who  are  prepared  for  this 
life  work  are  so  many  that  at  present  the  state  institutions  are 
hardly  able  to  hold  their  students  until  they  graduate,  because  of 
the  offers  made  to  them  to  leave.  I  believe  when  we  have  the 
report  from  the  state  educational  survey,  now  being  made,  that  it 
will  give  such  an  impetus  that  there  will  be  a  greater  number  than 
ever  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  will  want  to  take 
advantage  of  the  education  provided  by  the  State  of  Ohio  and  the 
City  of  Cincinnati  to  equip  themselves  for  public  service. 


After  a  number  of  other  addresses  by  some  of  the  alumni  and 
others  the  company  adjourned. 
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THE  ART  OF  LIFE 

BY    THE   REVEREND   FREDERICK   L.   FLINCHBAUGH 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA  ADDRESS 
McMICKEN  HALL,  MAY  29,  1913 

A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  ought  to  have  a  classical  title. 
Tt  ought  doubtless  to  be  classical  in  form  and  substance. 
But  if  one  is  incapable  of  the  latter,  one  may  be  pardoned 
in  the  hope  that  a  fit  title  will  make  amends  for  great  short- 
comings in  form  and  substance. 

There  are,  however,  some  serious  reasons  which  lead  me 
to  choose  to  speak  to  you  this  afternoon  on  the  subject  of 
'The  Art  of  Life."  And  what  I  shall  say  will  be  thoroughly 
discursive  and  superficial,  with  no  claim  to  original  or 
philosophic  insight.  We  all  applaud  the  sentiment  of  the 
ancient  Roman  who  said :  "Nothing  which  is  human  is  foreign 
to  me" ;  and  we  re-echo  as  our  own  conviction  the  aphorism 
of  Pope  that  "the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  We 
not  only  heartily  re-echo  these  sentiments,  but  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  we  give  to  them  a  wider  and  deeper  interpretation 
than  their  authors  gave  to  them.  We  agree  that  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,  but  we  go  farther  and  say:  Yes, 
the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,  but  man  not  only  as 
man,  but  man  in  his  universe,  in  his  contacts  with  life,  man 
not  only  as  to  his  personality,  but  man  in  the  expression  of 
personality  in  life.  Not  only  is  nothing  which  is  human 
foreign  to  us,  but  nothing  which  has  to  do  with  life  is  foreign 
to  us.  Force,  energy,  growth,  these  are  the  terms  in  which 
our  philosophy  is  expressed.  The  test  of  all  our  educational 
methods  is  their  bearing  upon  life,  their  value  in  leading  to 
practical  ends.  And  perhaps  our  most  influential  school  of 
modern  philosophy  makes  even  truth  itself  answer  to  the 
touchstone  of  practical  efficiency.  Pragmatism  embodies 
the  Zeitgeist.  The  measure  of  values  for  our  generation  is 
the  measure  in  which  a  thing  contributes  to  fullness,  richness, 
efficiency  in  life. 

Moreover,  I  am  justified  in  the  choice  of  such  a  subject 
as  the  Art  of  Life,  however  ill-defined  it  may  seem,  because 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  represents  in  its  ideals  the 
intimate  relation  that  ought  to  exist  between  learning  and  life. 
The  society  under  whose  auspices  we  meet  this  afternoon 
stands  for  the  truth  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  all  knowl- 
edge is  to  be  found  in  the  guidance  which  knowledge  fur- 
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nishes  to  fullness  and  perfection  and  harmony  of  life.  When 
the  founders  of  this  society  adopted  as  its  motto  the  senti- 
ment that  philosophy  is  the  guide  of  life  they  had  in  mind  in 
the  term  philosophy  not  our  little  systems  which  have  their 
day  and  cease  to  be,  our  speculative  systems  which  come  and 
go  while  life  goes  on  forever,  untouched  in  its  main  currents 
by  these  systems,  and  for  the  most  part  wholly  unrelated  to 
and  ignorant  of  them.  If  our  systems  of  speculative  philo- 
sophy, spun  for  the  most  part  out  of  men's  inner  conscious- 
ness, were  what  the  founders  of  this  society  had  in  mind 
when  they  spoke  of  philosophy  as  the  guide  of  life,  it  must 
be  feared  that  the  blind  have  been  leading  the  blind  and  that 
eventually  we  shall  all  fall  into  the  ditch.  Systems  of  philo- 
sophy are  not  to  be  disparaged,  except  as  they  become 
dogmatic  and  claim  authority  and  finality,  but  their  devotees 
must  ever  submit  their  conclusions  to  the  test  of  life  and 
reality,  and  too  often  our  systems  of  philosophy  are  too 
remote  from  real  life.  The  philosophy  which  is  the  guide 
of  life  does  not  inhere  in  any  system  of  truth,  but  rather  in 
the  love  of  truth,  in  that  breadth  of  vision,  that  enlargement 
of  mind,  that  expansion  of  sympathy  and  interest  which 
ought  to  result  from  our  efforts  in  the  organization  of  truth 
and  which  ought  to  issue  from  our  knowledge  of  history,  of 
science,  of  literature,  of  life. 

Most  of  us  have  a  feeling  that  education  is  the  acquisition 
of  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  on  a  great  many  subjects. 
When  I  was  graduated  from  college  my  standing  upon  which 
entrance  to  the  learned  Society  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  based 
was  determined  by  examinations,  which  were  a  test  of  what 
my  memory  had  retained  of  chronologies,  languages,  science, 
philosophy,  and  history.  The  education  of  the  young  men 
and  the  young  women  who  are  to  be  graduated  from  this 
institution  next  week  consists  in  the  popular  mind,  if  not 
in  their  own,  in  their  having  acquired  much  useful  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  a  more  or  less  extended  range  of  subjects. 
Whereas,  in  fact,  if  their  training  has  been  merely  in  the 
accumulation  of  knowledge,  without  any  reference  to  the 
organization  of  that  knowledge  and  its  relation  to  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  life,  they  have  not  in  any  true  sense 
received  an  education.  An  educated,  cultivated  mind  is  not 
a  mind  furnished  with  knowledge,  but  a  mind  enlarged, 
expanded,  illumined  by  contemplation  and  reflection  upon  the 
facts  of  knowledge.  There  must  be  the  formative,  creative 
activity  of  the  mind,  reducing  to  order  and  meaning  the 
matter  of  our  acquirements ;  the  objects  of  knowledge  must 
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be  absorbed  and  correlated  to  the  system  of  ideas  already  in 
our  possession.  There  must  be  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
things,  but  of  the  relations  of  things.  Education  consists 
not  in  the  mastery  of  the  materials  of  knowledge.  It  con- 
sists in  the  mastery  of  life  through  the  aid  of  knowledge, 
and  its  end  is  not  a  mind  stored  with  facts,  but  a  mind  en- 
larged, quickened,  guided  into  fullness  of  life  and  power. 
This  is  the  philosophy  which  is  the  guide  of  life. 

Now  to  relate  knowledge  to  life  is  an  art,  a  fine  art, 
just  as  painting  is  an  art,  or  music  or  sculpture.  The  word 
"art,"  I  know,  is  used  to  cover  a  multitude  of  things,  not  to 
say  a  multitude  of  sins.  It  stands  for  so  many  things  that 
one  is  never  sure  what  meaning  to  attach  to  it.  Art  to  one 
man  suggests  the  abstract — an  ideal  of  perfection  which 
exists  only  in  the  imagination.  The  moment  it  leaves  the 
realm  of  the  imaginative  it  loses  for  him  artistic  reality.  To 
another  man  art  has  reality  only  in  the  concrete,  in  the 
expression  of  the  ideal  in  a  picture,  a  piece  of  sculpture,  in 
a  song.  To  another,  art  never  has  reality,  it  is  to  him  the 
handmaid  of  what  is  unreal,  false,  deceptive.  By  art,  as  I 
want  us  to  think  about  it  this  afternoon,  I  mean  that  per- 
ceptiveness,  or  that  power  in  us  which  sees  what  is  funda- 
mental or  characteristic  in  experience,  in  nature,  in  knowl- 
edge, in  life,  and  seizing  upon  that,  making  it  real  to  our 
senses  by  a  process  of  selection  and  reorganization,  and  so 
creating  for  ourselves  harmony  out  of  the  discords  of  ex- 
perience, beauty  out  of  the  chaos  of  nature,  unity  out  of  the 
confusions  of  knowledge  and  life.  The  true  artist  is  a 
creator.  He  does  not  give  us  in  a  picture  or  poem  or  sym- 
phony a  reproduction  of  life  as  he  finds  it,  but  by  the  genius 
of  his  art  he  organizes  anew  the  elements  of  experience, 
giving  us  as  a  result  of  the  reorganization  of  his  materials  a 
new  creation.  He  presents  to  our  senses  through  his  art 
the  feeling  of  unity,  of  harmony,  of  perfection,  which  he 
secures  by  a  skillful  selection  and  organization  of  the  uni- 
versal elements  of  experience. 

If  you  look  out  upon  any  landscape  within  the  range  of 
your  vision,  you  will  find  that  its  contour  is  vastly  larger 
than  your  eye  can  possibly  grasp ;  there  may  be  elements  in 
the  scene  which  mar  the  beauty  and  the  symmetry  of  the 
whole.  What  the  artist  does  is  to  select  from  under  the 
illimitable  horizon  that  which  the  eye  can  easily  and  com- 
pletely grasp,  and  he  omits  from  his  painting  all  that  is 
incongruous  or  hideous,  and  the  result  is  a  work  of  art,  a 
creation  of  beauty  through  the  artist's  selective  and  organ- 
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izing  skill.  The  sculptor  finds  in  actual  men  and  women  all 
sorts  of  deformities  of  figure,  but  he  suppresses  the  stooped 
shoulders,  the  bowed  arms  and  legs,  and  gives  us  in  his 
plastic  art  the  perfect  figure.  Out  of  the  infinite  number  of 
sounds — pleasing  and  painful — that  press  upon  the  natural 
ear,  musicians  have  selected  ninety  particular  tones  with 
which  to  weave  their  marvelous  productions.  Art  in  every 
sphere  selects  and  organizes  its  materials  in  order  to  gain 
rationality,  unity,  perfection.  Art,  as  some  one  has  called 
it,  is  "the  tender  human  servant  that  man  has  made  for  his 
solace  in  his  struggles  after  unity,  harmony,  perfection,  and 
peace"  in  a  world  which  is  full  of  discord,  despair,  and  con- 
fusion. 

Have  you  ever  asked  yourself  why  it  is  as  you  have 
looked  at  a  great  work  of  art,  at  the  perfect  plastic  beauty 
of  the  disc-thrower,  or  the  sphinx-like  loveliness  of  the 
Mona  Lisa,  or  as  you  have  listened  to  a  Beethoven  sym- 
phony, have  you  ever  asked  yourself  the  secret  of  the  tran- 
quillity, of  the  sense  of  repose  and  peace — often  quite  magical 
— which  comes  over  you  as  you  are  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  artist's  genius  ?  The  emotions  may  be  stirred 
even  to  excitement,  and  yet  there  will  be  a  sense  of  poise  and 
restfulness  and  peace.  Is  it  not  because  in  the  midst  of 
our  bewildering,  inharmonious,  mysterious  life,  the  soul 
restless  under  its  limitations  and  imperfections,  in  its  struggle 
to  co-ordinate  experience  into  a  perfect  and  rational  whole, 
feels  before  the  appeal  of  the  synthetic  power  of  art  that  it 
has  realized  the  end,  the  perfection,  the  completeness  for 
which  it  has  been  struggling,  and  is  satisfied?  Art,  seeking 
to  prove  nothing,  saying  nothing  of  anything  beyond  itself, 
but  simply  presenting  to  our  senses  a  representation  of 
wholeness,  completeness,  perfection,  unity,  rationality,  brings 
us  a  soothing  and  consoling  sense  of  rest  and  peace. 

Now  the  art  of  life  is  very  intimately  related  in  principle 
to  these  specific  forms  of  art  about  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing. One  may  not  be  a  painter  or  sculptor,  a  poet  or  a 
musician,  but  all  of  us  may  learn  to  deal  with  life  in  an 
artistic  spirit.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  must  necessarily  have 
an  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  as  such,  or  be  able  to  put  a 
proper  value  upon  them  ;  but  by  dealing  with  life  in  an  artistic 
spirit  I  mean  that  we  should  seek  to  arrive  at  a  clear  per- 
ception of  what  is  fundamental  and  characteristic  in  life, 
that  we  should  aim  at  the  perception  of  quality,  the  quality 
of  actions,  the  quality  of  thoughts,  the  quality  of  character, 
the  quality  of  the  materials  of  knowledge,  and,  like  an  artist, 
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by  the  process  of  selection  and  organization  of  the  complex 
and  confused  elements  of  life  and  knowledge,  create  for  our- 
selves a  life  at  unity  and  peace  with  itself,  a  philosophy 
which  shall  be  the  guide  of  life. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  confusion  at  the 
present  day  of  life's  constituent  elements,  of  the  content  of 
knowledge,  of  the  determining  factors  of  conduct,  so  that 
most  of  us  feel  that  life  is  in  more  or  less  of  a  tangle.  Indeed, 
the  greater  the  extent  of  our  knowledge,  the  more  confused 
and  undefined  our  ideas  of  life  and  conduct  are  likely  to  be. 
Let  a  youth  who  has  always  lived  in  a  quiet  village  come  to 
a  great  city  to  live.  Heretofore  life  has  been  comparatively 
simple  for  him.  It  has  not  been  difficult  to  make  choice 
between  right  and  wrong  courses  of  action.  But  now  in  the 
great  city  there  come  sensations  and  an  enlargement  of  ex- 
perience such  as  he  has  never  before  known.  Life  takes 
on  complications  for  him  just  because  its  range  of  experience 
has  expanded,  and  for  a  time  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  his 
bearings.  He  has  made  a  certain  progress  and  he  has  a  con- 
sciousness of  mental  enlargement,  but  his  perspective  has 
changed,  his  life  has  been  thrown  out  of  balance,  it  has 
a  new  center,  and  he  has  a  range  of  thoughts  to  which  he 
has  heretofore  been  a  stranger.  In  order  to  obtain  poise 
and  harmony  he  must  organize  anew  the  elements  of  his 
experience  and  arrive  at  a  new  basis  of  action  consistent  with 
what  he  regards  as  characteristic  of  and  fundamental  to 
his  ideal. 

Or,  again,  students  in  our  universities  are  brought  for  the 
first  time  into  relation  with  the  interesting  facts  of  physical 
science.  They  look  for  the  first  time  through  a  telescope  and 
viewT  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven,  and  there  comes  a 
flood  of  new  ideas  that  is  almost  bewildering.  They  study 
history  and  are  brought  into  relation  not  only  with  the  pass- 
ing events  of  current  life  with  which  they  have  been  more 
or  less  familiar,  but  with  the  new  knowledge  of  the  develop- 
ment of  present  life  out  of  the  life  of  nations  and  individuals 
gone  before.  They  read  the  history  of  philosophy  and  see 
the  conflict  of  ideas  ethical,  political,  religious.  What  once 
in  their  narrow  sphere  of  knowledge  and  experience  they 
regarded  as  sacred  and  fixed  forever  they  now  come  to 
question.  They  feel  that  the  whole  world  lies  open  to  them 
from  which  to  choose;  certainty  and  sanctity  are  for  the 
time  gone.  There  comes  a  sense  of  freedom  which  amounts 
almost  to  a  mental  intoxication,  leading  often  beyond  self- 
control.     Their  eyes  are  opened  as  they  eat  of  the  fruit  of 
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the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  as  they  look  back  upon  their 
former  state  of  faith  and  innocence,  it  is  with  a  sort  of  con- 
tempt and  indignation,  as  :f  they  were  then  bnf  ^ools,  an" 
the  dupes  of  imposture. 

Now  all  this  confusion  which  results  from  the  enlarge- 
ment of  experience  and  knowledge  is  the  penalty  of  progress. 
History  reveals  to  us  humanity  itself  as  perpetually  moving 
from  lower  to  higher  unities,  and  in  the  process  passing 
through  recurring  periods  of  confusion.  We  are  at  present 
in  such  a  period  of  confusion.  We  look  back  sometimes 
with  envy  and  longing  to  the  plain  living  and  high  thinking 
of  our  forefathers.  There  were  for  them  no  such  pressing 
and  complex  social  and  political  and  theological  problems  as 
confront  us.  Truth  in  nearly  every  sphere  of  life  was  fixed 
and  crystallized.  One  knew  exactly  what  to  do  in  every 
situation  and  what  to  believe  on  every  subject.  Every  crime 
had  its  fitting  penalty,  every  ailment  had  its  specific  cure, 
every  seeker  after  truth  could  find  a  precise  formula  of 
truth,  every  seeker  after  God  could  be  furnished  with  a 
perfected  and  guaranteed  plan  of  salvation.  Those  were 
days  when  the  individual  and  the  social  organism  were  alike 
harmonious  in  feeling  and  action. 

But  the  inrush  of  new  and  higher  elements  of  knowledge 
which  marked  the  closing  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
broke  up  that  unity  and  has  put  us  to  confusion,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  we  shall  work  our  way  through  this  confusion, 
social,  political  and  religious,  will  determine  the  metal  we 
are  of.  What  I  have  chosen  to  call  the  art  of  life  is  the 
ability  to  perceive  what  is  fundamental  and  characteristic 
and  qualitative  in  the  life  of  this  transitional  epoch,  and 
holding  fast  to  that  arrive  for  ourselves  and  help  our  genera- 
tion to  arrive  at  a  new  and  higher  unity  and  harmony  and 
perfection  of  life.  When  the  Roman  Empire  broke  up  it 
seemed  as  though  everything  had  come  to  an  end.  The 
interval  between  the  downfall  of  paganism  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Christian  belief  was  one  of  indescribable  chaos. 
The  Reformation  was  likewise  a  breaking  up  of  long-estab- 
lished unity  and  seemed  to  have  brought  ruin  in  its  train. 
If  you  think  our  present  epoch  is  hopelessly  disordered,  study 
the  state  of  things  after  the  Reformation,  during  the  Somer- 
set Protectorate  in  England,  or  the  Peasants'  War  in  Ger- 
many, or  the  doings  in  France  in  Montaigne's  time,  or  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  of  the  following  century.  Yet  in  all 
these  instances  order  came  out  of  chaos,  and  a  new  and 
higher  unity  of  life  and  thought  was  ultimately  achieved. 
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Now  what  we  need  in  our  day  most  of  all  are  men  who 
can  see  clearly,  fundamentally,  and  can  see  things  whole, 
who  can  take  the  confused  and  confusing  facts  of  life  and 
organize  them  into  a  consistent  and  harmonious  whole.  We 
need  such  men  in  our  university  chairs,  men  who  shall  be 
able  not  only  to  impart  information,  curious  and  entertain- 
ing and  valuable  as  it  may  be,  about  men  and  things,  but 
who  have  also  clear  and  settled  principles,  religious,  political, 
and  social,  which  shall  furnish  a  stable  and  rational  and 
consistent  viewpoint  from  which  the  knowledge  they  dispense 
is  viewed.  Many  of  us  are  as  full  of  facts  as  an  encyclo- 
pedia, but  our  facts  have  no  drift  or  relation.  Everything 
stands  by  itself,  and  comes  and  goes  in  turn,  like  the  shifting 
scenes  of  a  show,  while  the  spectator  remains  all  the  time 
where  he  was.  The  pathos  of  the  confused  mind  of  many  a 
youth  is  not  his  confusion.  That  is  to  be  expected.  But 
it  is  that  along  with  his  confusion  he  has  no  organizing  prin- 
ciple or  standard  about  which  to  rally  his  bewildering 
knowledge. 

Now  the  trend  of  my  thesis  this  afternoon  is  that  we  should 
adopt  the  method  of  the  fine  arts  and,  by  a  process  of  selection 
and  reorganization,  build  for  ourselves  out  of  this  prevailing 
confusion  of  experience  a  character  which  shall  be  like  a  great 
work  of  art,  a  philosophy  which  shall  really  be  a  guide  of 
life,  a  character  and  a  philosophy  which  shall  bear  witness 
to  essential  unity,  harmony,  and  peace.  And  to  accomplish 
this  end  we  need  to  ascend  above  our  knowledge  and  look 
down  upon  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  general  principles — like 
an  experienced  traveler,  who,  when  he  first  comes  to  a  place, 
instead  of  losing  himself  in  a  maze  of  winding  streets  and 
high  hills  and  deep  ravines,  mounts  to  some  point  of  vantage 
from  which  he  can  see  the  region  round  about  as  a  whole 
and  so  secures  for  himself  the  lay  of  the  land.  So  we  need 
to  stand  upon  the  high  pinnacles  of  great  and  abiding  princi- 
ples and  from  them  view  our  accumulations  of  knowledge  in 
order  to  save  ourselves  from  the  maze  of  confusion. 

Practical  morality  is  one  of  these  high  pinnacles.  The 
moral  sense  is  the  selective,  distinguishing  faculty  of  our 
nature  which  separates  the  good  from  the  bad,  the  right  from 
the  wrong,  and  furnishes  the  moral  ideal.  The  man  with  a 
keen  moral  sense  asserts  his  power  to  live  righteously  in  the 
presence  of  moral  chaos.  All  the  strength  he  has  he  spends 
on  the  side  of  moral  order.  There  are  no  elements  of  knowl- 
edge that  confuse  the  issue  for  him  here.  To  be  sure,  if  the 
moral  insight  has  been  lost  or  blurred,  if  young  men  and 
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young  women  have  come  to  maturity  without  any  interest  or 
adequate  training  in  the  fine  art  of  life,  if  they  know  no  en- 
thusiasms but  those  of  sensual  pleasure  and  no  satisfactions 
but  those  of  selfish  desire,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  they 
will  be  able  to  distinguish  what  is  fundamental,  what  is  char- 
acteristic, what  makes  for  wholeness,  unity,  perfection  of 
life.  God,  immortality,  virtue,  these  are  elements  of  human 
life  without  which  the  fabric  of  human  nature  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  whole,  or  artistic  in  the  highest  sense.  And  these 
are  elements  that  the  moral  judgment  will  inevitably  weave 
into  the  garment  of  our  manhood  and  womanhood  in  secur- 
ing unity  and  perfection  of  character.  This  is  the  testimony 
of  the  best  witnesses  of  the  race.  From  this  viewpoint  a 
man  may  select  from  the  vast  store  of  knowledge,  scientific 
and  historical,  the  materials  for  his  philosophy  of  life,  and 
there  will  be  little  danger  that  he  will  not  come  ultimately  to 
a  well-ordered,  harmonious  life.  The  Everlasting  Yea  and 
the  Everlasting  Nay  of  the  conscience  are  like  the  positive  and 
the  negative  poles  of  a  magnet  in  attracting  truth  on  the  one 
hand  and  repelling  error  on  the  other  as  in  our  selective  pro- 
cess we  aim  at  producing  a  work  of  art  with  the  materials 
of  life. 

Belief  in  the  integrity  of  our  intellectual  powers  is  another 
high  pinnacle  from  which  we  must  view  our  knowledge  and 
experience.  The  intellect  is  the  great  organizer  of  the  con- 
tinuous and  everchanging  stream  of  consciousness,  making 
possible  identity  and  unity  of  personal  consciousness.  Much 
of  our  life  is  absorbed  and  hidden  in  a  multitude  of  details 
which  seem  to  have  no  coherency  and  to  move  toward  no 
common  purpose  or  end.  It  is  like  clambering  up  the  sides 
of  Mont  Blanc.  You  see  very  little ;  a  few  rocks,  a  pine  or 
two,  a  barren  waste  or  wilderness.  But  if  you  come  down 
into  the  Chamounix  Valley  and  look  at  the  mountain  as  a 
whole,  the  majesty  and  beauty  and  serenity  of  the  great 
monarch  dawns  upon  you.  So  life  from  day  to  day  is  made 
up  of  a  variety  of  insignificant  details  of  experience  and  we 
see  no  great  meaning  or  purpose  or  completeness  in  it  all ; 
but  by  the  power  of  thought  we  are  enabled  to  stand  off  and 
look  at  the  stream  of  consciousness  as  a  whole  and  see  its 
progressive  and  purposeful  tendency. 

But  here  again  our  philosophical  ideal  which  determines 
the  unity  and  the  sanity  of  life  depends  upon  the  training 
and  culture  of  our  mental  powers  just  as  the  moral  ideal 
depends  upon  the  culture  of  the  moral  sense.  The  mental 
life  is  often  clouded  and  befogged  with  reference  to  the  high- 
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est,  the  best,  the  fundamental  things  in  life  because  it  is  fed 
with  literary  trash  and  with  the  outpourings  of  pessimists, 
materialists,  and  agnostics,  who  have  no  faith  in  the  intuitive 
powers  of  the  mind.  The  way  to  arrive  at  sanity  and  whole- 
ness of  mind  is  to  live  habitually  with  great  souls,  to  cherish 
great  ideals,  and  to  draw  into  the  being  the  vigor  of  their 
strength.  And  then,  breathing  such  an  atmosphere,  we  must 
learn  to  trust  the  integrity  of  our  intellect  to  reach  positive 
conclusions  as  to  truth  and  duty.  Many  a  man  is  a  wanderer 
in  the  world  of  truth  because  he  doesn't  trust  his  own  in- 
tellectual powers,  preferring  to  follow  the  whistling  of  every 
pied  piper  whose  tune  he  hears. 

To  keep  the  balance  between  authority  and  independence 
in  intellectual  judgment  is  not  easy,  for  the  tendency  is  on 
the  one  hand  to  surrender  personal  judgment  entirely  and 
slavishly  to  external  authority,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be 
inhospitable  to  truth  from  sources  beyond  our  own  point  of 
view,  which  leads  to  narrowness  and  bigotry.  These  are  two 
tendencies  against  which  we  must  be  on  our  guard.  It  is 
natural  for  certain  types  of  mind  to  desire  to  commit  all 
responsibility  of  thought  to  those  whom  they  regard  as  their 
superiors.  The  mind  continues  in  its  swaddling  clothes.  It  is 
perfectly  fitting  and  wise  that  children  should  be  in  subjection 
to  parents  and  under  authority,  that  the  pupil  in  the  process 
of  an  education  should  be  in  constant  subordination  to  his 
teachers,  that  we  should  pour  our  facts,  our  doctrines,  our 
views  into  immature  and  unfolding  minds  and  expect  them 
to  be  received  without  contradiction.  But  the  grown-up 
man  who  continues  in  any  such  intellectual  bondage  will  never 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  truth.  For  truth  must  come  to 
us  not  from  without  only,  but  also  from  within ;  not  in  word 
only,  but  in  power ;  for  he  alone  believes  truth  and  knows  the 
truth  who  himself  feels  it.  When  Luther  made  his  emphatic 
declaration  at  the  Leipsic  Disputation,  "I  will  give  myself 
into  the  hands  of  no  authority,  be  it  that  of  a  Council,  or  the 
Emperor,  or  the  Universities,  or  the  Pope,"  the  words  seemed 
to  those  whom  he  opposed  as  the  very  madness  of  intellectual 
libertinism.  What  they  really  expressed  was  the  depth  of 
feeling  enkindled  within  his  soul  by  a  personal  sense  of  truth 
and  life  that  he  never  could  have  known  or  felt  had  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  authorities  he  opposed.  Authority  is  legitimate 
when,  like  a  nurse  or  mother,  it  exercises  itself  in  the  way  of 
necessary  restriction  and  guidance  with  a  view  to  ultimate 
independence  of  action.  Where  authority  is  exercised  over 
others,  the  purpose  of  such  authority  in  any  proper  concep- 
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tion  is  that  those  others  may  in  turn  gain  authority  over  them- 
selves. Only  so  can  they  ever  come  to  fullness  of  individ- 
uality, to  that  goal  of  all  education  which  is  the  development 
of  inner  resources,  the  attainment  of  freedom  of  action,  the 
re-enforcement  of  all  our  mental  and  spiritual  powers. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  freedom  thus  won,  and  the  asser- 
tion and  realization  of  individuality  made  possible,  we  must 
avoid  the  other  danger  of  inhospitality  to  truth  which  comes 
to  us  from  outside  our  own  experience.  It  is  a  great  tempta- 
tion when  one  has  arrived  at  certain  conceptions  of  truth,  or 
to  a  particular  theory  of  life,  to  make  a  hobby  of  it,  almost 
to  close  one's  mind  to  conflicting  truths  and  so  prepare  the 
way  for  one-sidedness  of  life.  You  will  often  find  a  college 
professor  woefully  biased  in  his  interpretation  of  life,  if  not 
in  his  knowledge  of  life,  by  the  prejudices  and  the  limitations 
of  his  particular  department.  You  will  find  a  business  man 
viewing  life  and  knowing  life  only  from  the  viewpoint  of 
business.  You  will  find  the  recluse  condemning  society  and 
the  society  man  neglecting  solitude.  You  will  find  the  scien- 
tific man  crushing  out  the  spirit  and  the  religious  man  ignor- 
ing science.  Now  the  mind  of  an  educated  man  will  fall  a 
prey  to  no  such  limitations.  He  keeps  open  house  to  truth 
from  all  sources,  welcoming  every  guest  who  brings  what  he 
holds  to  be  truth  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  a  vaster  and 
deeper  harmony  of  life.  But  while  hospitable  to  all  truth, 
he  will  be  enslaved  and  dominated  by  none  save  as  by  per- 
sonal insight  the  truth  becomes  absorbed  and  made  a  part  of 
his  own  experience. 

Finally,  more  effectual  than  the  moral  sense,  more  potent 
than  the  powers  of  the  mind  in  helping  us  to  arrive  at  the 
goal  of  all  art,  the  realization  of  peace  and  perfection  of  life, 
is  the  influence  of  religion.  Religion  relates  itself  funda- 
mentally to  our  affectional  nature  as  morality  is  related  to 
the  will  and  thought  to  the  intellect.  Love  is  the  great 
revealer  of  the  divine  unity  which  we  are  all  seeking.  The 
lover  reasons  little  about  life's  inconsistencies,  about  its  con- 
fusions ;  he  has  no  thought  other  than  to  serve  the  object  of 
his  love.  All  his  moral  impulses,  his  appetites,  all  his  desires 
are  fused  into  one  supreme  purpose,  and  he  finds  in  the  reali- 
zation of  that  purpose  of  pure  disinterested  service  a  peace 
that  passeth  understanding.  As  his  love  grows  deeper,  as  it 
spends  itself  in  a  wider  range  of  activities,  learning  to  devote 
itself  to  virtue  and  beauty  and  goodness,  the  spiritual  life 
becomes  daily  larger  and  surer  and  unites  in  itself  an  ever- 
increasing  range  and  variety  of  experience.      What  terrifies 
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and  confounds  the  average  man  brings  no  confusion  or  fear 
to  the  servant  of  God  and  of  love.  The  beauty  and  joy  and 
peace  of  life  with  him  consist  not  in  its  conditions,  not  in  good 
fortune  or  in  bad  fortune,  not  in  joy  or  sorrow,  not  in  health 
or  illness.  None  of  these  can  take  away  his  power  to  serve, 
and  in  service  love  finds  its  joy,  in  devotion  to  a  Supreme 
Will  life  finds  its  unity,    its  peace,  its  perfection. 

There  is,  we  all  know,  much  misunderstanding  as  to  what 
religion  really  is.  How  much  it  is  misunderstood  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  although  it  stands  for  the  simplest 
and  most  beautiful  spirit  in  the  world,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
associated  in  men's  minds  with  much  that  is  repellent,  divisive, 
displeasing.  This  is  because  the  spirit  of  religion  has  been 
taken  captive  first  by  one  power  and  then  by  another.  Its 
simple  truths  were  early  overlaid  with  definition  and  hardened 
dogma ;  its  humble  spirit  made  to  grace  triumphal  processions 
of  luxury  and  pomp  and  temporal  power.  But,  happily,  it  is 
being  freed  from  its  fetters  and  again  beginning  to  render  its 
gracious  services  of  inspiration  and  benediction. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  sphere  where  clearness  and  sanity 
of  perception  are  more  needed  than  here.  It  is  just  because 
religion  in  its  essence  is  not  a  separate  compartment  of  life, 
but  is  rather  the  spirit  which  pervades  all  thought  and  action, 
that  it  must  reflect  the  changes  and  the  chances  in  the  life 
and  the  thought  of  successive  generations.  If  our  scientific 
conception  of  the  cosmos  is  different  today  from  that  of 
former  generations,  it  is  inevitable  that  our  religious  beliefs 
associated  with  that  conception  should  be  affected  thereby. 
History  and  science  have  been  great  formative  influences 
operative  in  the  last  half  century  and  more  which  have 
affected  all  our  thinking,  and  religious  thought  has  not  failed 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  intellectual  climate.  In  spite  of 
ultra-conservative  and  retrogressive  elements  to  be  found  in 
the  institutions  of  religion,  its  real  and  living  spirit  reaches 
out  and  into  all  our  advancing  life  and  thought,  inspiring  and 
sanctifying  it.  Some  who  do  not  see  clearly,  who  suffer 
from  moral  and  spiritual  limitations,  not  to  say  from  intel- 
lectual prejudice  and  bias,  from  a  narrowing  and  hardening 
of  the  spirit  within  them,  have  no  experience  of  this  vitaliz- 
ing, unifying  energy.  They  have  not  learned  to  discern  what 
is  fundamental  and  characteristic  either  in  life  or  in  religion. 
Religion  is  like  a  treasure  hid  in  a  field.  The  field  is  wide 
and  weedy,  its  soil  largely  a  poor  soil.  But  the  treasure  in  it 
makes  the  field  of  religion  an  invaluable  acquisition.  Schopen- 
hauer made  all  manner  of  criticisms  of  Christianity,  but  when 
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he  declared  that  "it  was  reserved  for  Christianity  to  formulate 
theoretically  and  to  advance  expressly  loving  kindness,  not 
only  as  a  virtue,  but  as  queen  of  all,  and  to  extend  it  even  to 
enemies,"  he  had  selected  and  absorbed  the  essential  and 
forgot  the  accidental.  He  had  found  the  treasure.  The 
forms  of  religion  may  change  and  decay,  but  its  soul  ever 
lives  and  immortally  renews  itself.  Men  formulate  their 
theories  of  its  life  and  power,  and  at  last  it  dawns  upon  them 
that  it  is  not  the  theories  at  all  that  have  given  it  reality,  but 
the  treasure  that  is  hidden  within,  even  the  love  of  God  which 
passeth  knowledge.  The  spiritual  universe  enlarges  con- 
tinually with  our  enlarging  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
as  in  the  physical  cosmos,  so  in  the  spiritual,  the  change  of 
view  produced  by  our  wider  knowledge  is  a  change  not  from 
greater  to  less,  but  ever  from  more  to  more. 

And  so  I  end  where  I  began.  Our  interest  is  in  life,  and 
as  members  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  in  a  philosophy 
which  shall  be  a  guide  of  life.  Life  is  a  perpetual  march 
of  events,  of  enlarging  and  ever-changing  knowledge,  a  con- 
stant forward  movement  which  calls  for  constant  readjust- 
ment in  order  to  harmony  and  peace  and  perfection.  Prop- 
erly to  adjust  life  to  knowledge  and  knowledge  to  life  is  an 
art  whose  secret  is  to  be  found  in  viewing  all  our  knowledge 
from  the  high  pinnacles  of  the  moral  judgment,  of  belief  in 
the  integrity  of  the  intellect  and  the  powers  of  mind,  and  of 
religion  expressing  itself  in  love,  making  these  the  guiding 
and  governing  principles  around  which  to  rally  the  facts 
which  are  to  be  the  foundations  of  our  philosophy.  Back  of 
all  the  elements  of  the  great  movement  of  life  there  is  a  per- 
petual Presence,  a  Power  that  makes  for  harmony,  and  as  we 
are  loyal  to  the  great  endowments  of  our  nature  as  disclosed 
in  the  conscience,  the  reason,  the  will,  the  affections,  we  find 
ourselves  linked  with  that  Presence  and  that  Power,  and  as 
we  co-operate  with  it  and  listen  for  its  guidance  we  are  led 
to  share  its  spirit,  its  love,  its  peace.  So  do  we  come  to 
harmony  ;  so  do  we  learn  to  express  the  art  of  life. 
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THE  VITAL  ELEMENT  IN  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 


BACCALAUREATE  ADDRESS 

BY  PRESIDENT  CHARLES  W.  DABNEY 

June  7,  1914 


Every  age,  if  it  is  to  be  productive,  must  have  a  gospel. 
What  is  the  gospel  of  this  age?  It  is,  I  think,  the  gospel  of 
service;  we,  today,  believe  not  in  doctrines  merely,  but  in 
deeds ;  not  in  creeds  merely,  but  in  character ;  not  in  scholar- 
ship only,  but  in  service.  At  last  we  are  coming  to  believe  in 
brotherhood,  also,  and  to  practice  it  a  little.  This  change  of 
view  appears  in  politics,  and  gives  rise  to  workmen's  com- 
pensation acts ;  it  appears  in  business,  and  gives  us  a  new 
creed  of  the  trusteeship  of  wealth.  It  is  persuading  lawyers 
and  judges  to  modify  their  slow  procedure  and  dead  formulas 
in  the  interests  of  a  prompter  justice,  and  it  is  leading  the 
clergy  to  open  their  churches  for  social  service.  It  is  bring- 
ing educators  to  arrange  their  courses  so  that  the  average 
youth  may  be  fitted  for  the  average  duties  in  life.  We  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  chief  end  of  education  is  not  the 
giving  of  a  smattering  of  knowledge  or  the  development  of 
intellectual  power  merely,  but  is  also  the  formation  of  charac- 
ter, trained  and  habituated  to  think  in  terms  of  social  obliga- 
tions. The  perfection  of  the  social  mind,  the  social  con- 
science, the  social  heart — this,  and  nothing  less,  should  be  the 
chief  aim  in  education. 

Tested  by  such  a  criterion,  this  University  is  training  men 
rightly ;  for  not  only  is  the  interest  in  social  service  growing 
among  us.  but  the  works  of  social  service  are  multiply- 
ing. Xo  class  I  have  known  in  any  institution  has  shown  such 
intelligent  interest  in  social  service  as  has  this  class  of  191-1. 
You  are  zealous  to  improve  the  condition  of  your  people,  and 
you  want  to  know  how  it  is  to  be  done.  Amidst  the  many 
programs  proposed  by  a  multitude  of  reformers  of  all  degrees 
of  intelligence  and  ignorance,  of  sanity  and  insanity,  you  are 
anxious  to  find  the  right  way.  Shall  it  be  through  legislation 
or  sanitation,  through  some  new  method  of  distributing 
wealth,  or  wholly  through  moral  agencies?  Shall  it  be  by 
physical   improvements   in  living  conditions,   or   shall   it  be 
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through  education  solely,  that  we  are  to  bring  about  this  social 
renewal?  You  have  not  much  faith  in  sumptuary  laws  or 
mechanical  methods,  and  you  are  deeply  desirous  of  getting 
the  power  that  is  to  energize  all  these  efforts  to  develop  the 
people. 

What  is  the  power  in  human  progress?  You  have 
been  taught  that  there  are  two  theories  of  human  so- 
ciety— the  individualist  theory  and  the  realist  theory.  The 
former  regards  society  as  a  collection  of  separate  units, 
the  aggregate  of  all  the  individual  people,  and  the  sum  of 
their  actual  relations.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  word 
"society"  is  only  a  collective  term,  a  convenient  name  for  a 
multitude  of  separate  persons  inter-related  in  complex  ways — 
by  blood,  laws,  customs,  languages,  literature  and  industry. 
We  call  this  the  individualist  theory  because  it  looks  upon  the 
separate  individual  in  his  many  relations  as  the  only  concrete 
reality. 

This  theory  of  society  is  wrong;  just  as  wrong  as  it 
would  be  to  define  McMicken  Hall  as  a  pile  of  bricks.  This 
building  is  more  than  a  pile  of  bricks,  for  it  was  erected  upon 
certain  structural  principles  in  accordance  with  certain  natural 
laws,  or  it  would  not  stand.  It  is  more  than  brick  walls,  in 
that  it  was  built  for  certain  educational  uses.  To  us  it  is  more 
even  than  a  spacious  college  building,  for  it  has  been  the  scene 
of  our  earnest  labors  and  happy  associations,  and  therefore 
will  always  be  the  object  of  our  affection.  To  the  people  of 
this  city,  it  is  more  than  a  pile  of  bricks,  because  it  is  adapted 
to  a  noble  public  use,  and  is  the  concrete  symbol  of  the  hopes 
of  many  of  its  youth.  The  individualist  view  of  this  structure, 
which  sees  in  it  only  a  collection  of  bricks  of  the  hardness  and 
shape  that  bricks  ought  to  have,  fixed  in  the  relations  in  which 
bricks  are  usually  laid,  is  a  theory  applicable  only  to  some  fire- 
blasted  wall  waiting  to  be  torn  down.  If  such  a  theory  were 
possessed  of  any  practical  force,  it  could  lead  only  to  de- 
struction. 

Now,  just  as  McMicken  Hall  is  more  than  a  mere  pile  of 
bricks,  so  human  society  differs  from  a  collection  of  individ- 
uals and  their  relations.  Society  is  not  simply  the  sum  total  of 
all  the  people  together  with  the  sum  total  of  their  mutual  rela- 
tions ;  it  is  something  vastly  different  and  far  greater.  We  are, 
therefore,  compelled  to  adopt  that  other  view  which  considers 
society  as  a  real  thing  on  its  own  account,  with  a  plan  of  its 
own,  a  life  of  its  own,  principles  of  its  own,  and  functions  of 
its  own  different  from,  and  more  important  than,  any  of  its 
parts.     This  we  call  the  realist  theory  of  society. 
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You  have  been  taught  that  society  is  a  living  organism 
like  this  body  of  ours.  To  say  that  man  is  a  mere  collection 
of  cells,  together  with  the  sum  of  their  relations  and  func- 
tions, may  be  a  satisfactory  description  of  the  body  after  life 
has  left  it  and  it  has  fallen  into  decay.  But  the  living  or- 
ganism has  a  life  of  its  own  far  surpassing  the  innumerable 
lives  of  the  cells  which  the  histologist  sees,  or  of  the  organs 
whose  functions  the  physiologist  studies. 

I  have  recalled  these  familiar  principles  because  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  have  correct  views  about  the  nature  of  society 
if  we  are  to  be  successful  social  servants.  All  our  methods 
of  speaking  with  regard  to  social  matters,  and,  in  fact,  all  our 
principles  with  regard  to  every  human  interest,  will  depend 
upon  whether  we  hold  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  opposite 
theories.  From  the  individualist  point  of  view,  the  observer 
sees  so  many  millions  of  separate  human  units,  possessing 
characteristic  traditions,  customs,  resources,  languages  and 
literatures.  The  realist,  on  the  contrary,  perceives  that  he  is 
a  member  of  a  concrete,  living,  growing  organism  of  mar- 
velous structure,  from  which  he  was  lately  born,  and  in  the 
service  of  which  he  must  find  his  immortality.  This,  for  him, 
is  humanity ;  this  is  society. 

He  perceives,  also,  that  this  organism,  of  which  he  is  a 
part,  has  for  its  home  a  beautiful  world  of  hills  and  plains, 
rivers  and  roads,  houses  and  gardens,  fields  and  cities, 
churches  and  graves,  monuments  and  memorials,  existing 
here  long  before  any  of  his  fellows  were  born,  and  destined 
to  continue  long  after  they  are  all  dead.  These  constitute  the 
foundation  and  framework  of  humanity,  the  factors  of  hu- 
man society.  The  traditions,  histories,  customs  and  laws  of 
his  country,  its  manner  of  thinking  and  ways  of  feeling,  its 
romance  and  its  poetry,  its  religion  and  its  philosophy,  are 
from  generation  to  generation.  Each  man,  besides  being  the 
son  of  this  wonderful  organism,  is  a  part  of  this  material  and 
spiritual  environment ;  but  how  partially  and  for  how  brief  a 
time !  Such  things,  more  than  ephemeral  individuals,  consti- 
tute society.  Governments,  social  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions, with  their  systems  of  mutual  duties,  fidelities,  and  affec- 
tions, their  standards  of  honor  and  respect,  their  prides  of 
valor  and  of  virtue,  all  these  elements  and  many  more — too 
refined  and  delicate  to  be  disentangled — are  the  web  and  woof 
of  the  wonderful  fabric  of  society. 

To  this  higher  and  continuing  life,  man  belongs  more 
completely  and  intimately  than  to  mother  and  father,  to  wife 
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and  children,  for  to  them  he  belongs  only  because  he  is  of  it 
— the  Continuing  Life.  He  is  like  an  oak,  born  of  millions  of 
trees  in  ages  past,  with  its  thousands  of  roots  in  the  soil,  and 
myriads  of  leaves  in  the  sunshine.  It  produces  in  its  time 
thousands  of  acorns,  containing  the  germs  of  countless  trees 
to  come.  He  is  not  only  the  son  of  all  the  past,  but  the  father 
of  all  the  future.  Human  society  is  thus  a  part  of  the  great 
universe  of  Nature  herself,  and  not  an  affair  of  arrangement. 
It  is  a  living,  and  not  a  mechanical  thing ;  the  work  of  cre- 
ation, and  not  of  man.  Is  the  life  of  these  trees  and  this  grass 
in  the  parks  of  one  origin,  and  the  life  of  this  company  of 
men  and  women  of  another  ?  Is  the  beauty  of  these  hills  cov- 
ered with  verdure  and  of  this  river  flowing  calmly  yonder 
of  one  origin,  and  the  beauty  of  these  homes  filled  with 
mothers  and  children  of  another?  If  all  these  natural  things 
on  the  earth — the  blooming  plants  and  the  breathing  animals, 
the  powers  and  affections  of  men — if  all  these  things  are 
works  of  creation,  then  human  society,  the  union  of  all  these, 
aside  from  which  we  have  no  life,  emanates  from  no  other 
source. 

Take,  for  illustration,  our  own  society  here  in  this  beauti- 
ful land.  Think  of  the  patient  patriotism,  the  valor  and  vir- 
tue, the  labor  and  love  of  all  the  innumerable  millions  which 
have  gone  to  the  making  of  America.  What  human  mind 
has  been  the  designer  or  the  architect  of  our  country  ?  What 
lawyer,  historian  or  dramatist  conceived  the  character  or 
planned  the  achievements  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  pioneers,  the 
soldiers,  or  the  builders  of  this  great  country,  and  of  this, 
our  own  Cincinnati?  Who  gave  birth  to  and  trained  the 
Cincinnati?  Who  directed  their  thoughts  when  they  made 
a  new  constitution  containing  principles  never  dreamed  of  by 
men  before?  What  power  taught  the  legislators,  judges,  phy- 
sicians, soldiers,  and  teachers,  who  have  guided  and  protected 
the  American  people  down  to  this  day  ?  It  is  plain  that  all 
things  of  this  order  come  from  above.  Like  all  natural 
things,  but  far  more  than  any  other  creation,  human  society 
is  the  reflection  of  Divine  perfection.  The  mirror  is  polished 
by  unskillful  man,  and  as  he  improves  it,  the  reflection  of 
the  stars  becomes  more  and  more  true  to  the  heavenly  pattern. 

The  natural  origin  of  these  things,  now  too  often  for- 
gotten among  us,  was,  in  ancient  days,  recognized  by  all  peo- 
ple ;  and  human  society  has  everywhere,  in  all  times,  flourished 
best  where  its  Divine  origin  has  been  most  understood.  Which, 
for  example,  did  more  for  humanity,  the  Hebrew  theory  that 
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society  was  made  by  God,  or  the  Roman  system  of  man-made 
laws?  Which  has  done  more  for  our  modern  society,  the 
Reformation,  which  taught  men  that,  as  sons  of  God,  they 
should  be  free,  or  the  French  Revolution,  which  taught  them 
that,  as  soulless  animals,  they  should  consider  only  self? 

This  doctrine  of  the  unity  and  continuity  of  life  and  its 
progressive  development  was  taught  by  all  the  prophets  and 
philosophers  and  poets  from  Job  to  our  time.  God  said  to 
Job,  "Whatsoever  is  under  the  whole  heaven  is  mine."  Daniel 
declared,  "His  Kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom  and  his 
Dominion  is  from  generation  to  generation."  In  the  words 
of  Jesus,  "So  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  as  if  a  man  cast  seed 
into  the  ground  and  should  sleep  and  rise  night  and  day,  and 
the  seed  should  spring  up  and  grow  and  he  knew  not  how, 
for  the  earth  brought  forth  fruit  of  herself,  first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear."  Taking  up 
the  inspiring  theme,  St.  Paul  says,  "For  as  the  body  is  one, 
and  hath  many  members,  all  the  members  of  that  one  body, 
being  one,  are  one  body." 

The  unity  and  continuity  of  society  is  the  teaching  of  all 
philosophers,  too,  from  Plato  to  Darwin.  According  to  Plato, 
every  individual  thing  is  transitory,  living  out  its  brief  cycle 
of  existence,  fulfilling  its  part,  and  then  giving  place  to  its 
successor.  The  continuing  process  is  thus  an  infinitely  higher 
reality  than  the  individual  thing  which  it  produced,  for  it 
furnished  all  the  reality  of  the  thing  while  it  lasted,  and, 
finally,  furnished  all  the  reality  of  its  successor. 

Browning's  "Paracelsus,"  written  a  quarter  of  a  century 
oefore  Darwin's  "Origin"  was  published,  contains  one  of  the 
most  precise  expressions  on  social  evolution  that  has  ever  been 
put  forward.  "Man  is  not  man  yet,"  says  Paracelsus,  "but 
by  the  power  of  love  shall  develop  into  something  ever 
nobler."    In  another  place,  Browning  says, 

"Ah !  world  as  God  made  it !    Truth  is  beauty, 
And  knowing  this  is  love,  and  love  is  duty." 

Our  evolutionary  theory  is  based  on  the  doctrine  that  each 
individual  is  "The  heir  of  all  the  ages." 

Tennyson's  philosophical  poetry  is  written  from  the  point 
of  view  of  evolution. 

"Man  as  yet  is  being  made,  and  ere  the  crowning  Age  of  ages, 
Shall  not  aeon  after  aeon  pass  and  touch  him  into  shape." 
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Evolution  is  the  star  of  the  poet's  hope  and  love  the  power 
that  binds  society  together. 

"Follow  you  the  star  that  lights  a  desert  pathway,  yours  or  mine, 
Forward,  till  you  see  the  highest  Human  Nature  is  divine. 
Follow  Light  and  do  the  Right — for  man  can  half-control  his  doom — 
Till  you  find  the  deathless  Angel  seated  in  the  vacant  tomb. 
Forward,  let  the  stormy  moment  fly  and  mingle  with  the  past. 
I  that  loathed  have  come  to  love  him.  Love  will  conquer  at  the  last." 

Thus  it  is  that  the  realist  theory  fills  us  with  hope,  while 
the  other  theory  sinks  us  in  pessimism.  For  real  society,  with 
a  life  of  its  own,  rooted  in  the  eternal  past,  is  capable  always 
of  renewal  and  f ruitfulness.  However  bad  our  situation — and 
indeed  it  is  bad  enough — faith  in  God  and  nature  gives  us 
dauntless  hope. 

Therefore,  if  we  would  accomplish  anything  for  -society, 
we  must  work  in  accordance  with  the  eternal  laws  of  nature 
and  the  Creator,  else  our  effort  is  not  merely  failure,  but  in- 
jury. On  the  other  hand,  every  submission  to  the  law  of 
society,  every  love  of  it,  every  suffering  and  every  sacrifice 
for  it,  is  working  together  with  nature  in  producing  beneficent 
results.  Thus,  the  realist  view  renews  and  builds  up  society, 
while  the  individualist  theory  destroys  the  cement  which  binds 
society  together,  and  leaves  it  to  drop  into  dust. 

Everybody  agrees,  theoretically  at  least,  that,  if  we  were 
only  to  observe  the  two  great  precepts  which  command  that  we 
love  God  and  our  neighbor,  all  social  disorders  would  soon 
be  at  an  end.  But  how  few  people  live  up  to  this  faith !  Why 
is  this?  In  the  first  place,  we  fail  to  recognize  sufficiently 
that  our  world  is  alive  already  with  just  this  heavenly  charity 
and  its  fruit.  People  are  by  no  means  as  selfish  as  some  of 
their  acts  would  indicate.  In  the  fields  of  educational,  social, 
and  religious  work,  the  true  method  of  social  restoration,  for 
which  we  are  pleading,  is  actually  being  carried  out  upon  a 
prodigious  scale  and  with  prodigious  effect.  Where  homes 
already  flourish  in  which  industry,  patience,  contentment,  and 
love  go  hand  in  hand ;  in  which  thrifty  management,  domestic 
skill,  and  sincere  hospitality  make  social  life  wholesome ;  in 
which  healthy  children  are  born  and  trained  to  usefulness — 
in  such  homes,  we  know  at  once  that  the  law  of  love  rules. 
Where  communities  already  exist,  in  which  each  man  has 
honest  work  and  proper  pay,  where  the  schools  are  teaching 
the  children  how  to  live  as  well  as  to  learn  from  books,  where 
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the  churches  have  forgotten  their  creeds  sufficiently  to  work 
together — where  such  communities,  such  families,  and  such 
churches  exist,  there  we  perceive  that  the  law  of  love  for 
one's  neighbor  is  enforced. 

These  beautiful  results  are  not  produced  by  legislation, 
by  administration,  by  visiting  lecturers,  or  by  philanthropic 
committees  and  social  workers,  after  the  plan  of  the  individu- 
alists, all  of  which,  so  far  as  the  desired  results  are  concerned, 
are  apt  to  be  perfectly  worthless.  They  are  produced,  how- 
ever, by  the  simple  everyday  service  of  loving  our  neighbors. 
If  we  desire,  then,  to  multiply  these  results,  we  must  desire 
first  the  re-enforcement  and  liberation  of  their  natural,  proper, 
and  historic  cause,  which  is  a  fuller  realization  of  the  supreme 
precept  to  love  one's  neighbor  as  one's  self. 

While  we  are  taking  for  granted  that  the  people  have  no 
effective  desire  for  charity,  a  vast  number  have,  in  fact,  no 
other  desire  at  all,  and  are  prepared  to  lose  everything,  and  to 
suffer  anything,  if  only  thereby  they  may  do  something  to 
unite  themselves  with  the  heart  of  this  great  problem.  The 
masses  of  our  American  people  are,  in  fact,  sick  of  these 
quackeries  and  sophistries,  and  hungry  for  the  truth  and 
reality  of  life  and  service.  They  do  not  believe  that  legisla- 
tures and  congresses  can  do  for  them  that  which  they  have 
to  do  for  themselves,  and  they  do  not  expect  permanent  re- 
sults from  agitation. 

The  political  parties  which  propose  to  answer  these  social 
questions  with  legislation  are  beginning  at  the  wrong  end. 
The  social  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  legislatures  and  con- 
gresses, but  by  homes  and  local  communities.  By  legislation 
we  may  remove  some  of  the  opportunities  for  oppression  and 
temptations  to  crime,  and  we  should  do  this  by  all  means,  but 
we  should  never  forget  that  we  cannot  by  legislation  teach 
people  to  love  their  neighbors.  While  legislative  expedients 
and  such  things  are  helpful,  they  are  subject  to  endless  change, 
and  the  hope  that  the  external  conditions  of  social  welfare 
will  ever,  at  any  time  or  in  any  country,  be  perfected  and 
fixed  is  illusory.  So  far  as  a  general  security  and  richness 
of  life  have  existed  in  any  age,  they  have  been  the  fruits  of 
social  vitality  and  this  vitality  is  the  product  of  good  will. 
It  is  the  other  way  around ;  instead  of  good  government  and 
economic  conditions  producing  social  welfare  and  good  will, 
it  is  good  will  which  produces  good  government  and  better 
economic  conditions. 
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Why  can  we  not  understand  that  the  substance  of  health 
and  fruitf ulness  has  objective  reality,  and  that  just  as  the 
growth  and  fruitfulness  of  plants  in  a  hothouse  depend  on 
the  amount  of  sunlight,  so  all  good  things  in  human  existence 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  love  that  is  liberated  to  flow 
throughout  society. 

Then,  if  expedients  and  regulations  and  legislation  will 
not  save  society,  what  is  the  method  of  social  redemption? 
Having,  as  we  said,  a  body  and  life  of  its  own,  the  social  or- 
ganism has  vitality,  health,  and  usefulness,  just  as  it  may  have 
disease  and  senile  decay.  As  society  may  be  young,  so  may 
it  be  old.  The  great  question  then  is,  If  society  is  sick,  can 
it  be  cured?  If  it  becomes  old,  can  it  renew  its  youth?  The 
answer  of  history  is  re-assuring.  We  have  seen  it  actually 
renewed  time  and  time  again,  and  always  under  the  influence 
of  religion.  We  have  seen  society  corrupted  with  the  disease 
of  Babylon  and  restored  by  the  Hebrew  prophets ;  we  have 
seen  it  strangled  to  death  under  the  cruel  tyranny  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  saved  by  Christianity ;  we  have  seen  it 
smothered  with  ignorance  and  superstition  and  revived  by  the 
Reformation. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  these  miraculous  renewals 
of  life  in  society?  As  the  sunlight  revives  the  life  in  the  trees 
and  grass  each  spring,  so  love  and  good  will  make  young 
again  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  and  nation.  As  the  health 
of  every  creature  depends  on  the  completeness  with  which  it 
fulfills  the  end  of  its  being,  we  may  expect  the  renewal  of 
society  only  in  proportion  as  its  members  honor  and  obey 
God.  For  only  thus  do  we  escape  from  bondage  into  "the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God."  All  good  things — 
personal  liberty,  real  wealth,,  distributed  prosperity,  happy 
homes,  manliness  and  womanliness — all  virtues,  are  one  living 
unity  and  spring  from  this  one  vital  force.  This  old  and  true 
way  is  natural,  not  artificial.  It  is  universally  valid,  infinitely 
germinal,  and  though  such  things  may  help  or  hinder,  as  good 
or  bad  culture  helps  or  hinders  the  seed,  it  is  vitally  effect- 
ive, irrespective  of  forms  of  government,  acts  of  legislation, 
and  economic  or  historical  differences. 

Religion  is,  therefore,  the  foundation  of  all  human  cul- 
ture. There  is  no  noble  literature  without  religion ;  there  is 
no  real  poetry  without  religion ;  there  is  no  true  philosophy 
without  religion.  In  all  high  art  there  is  a  religious  element. 
All  great  music  has  a  religious  note.  In  the  recent  May  Fes- 
tival, all  the  music  had  a  strong  religious  feeling,  and  more 
than  half  of  it  was  church  music.     We  have  few  grander 
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compositions  than  Bach's  Mass  in  D  minor,  while  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  is  profoundly  religious.  His  battle  hymns 
are  the  songs  of  soldiers  of  liberty.  In  that  stirring  fourth 
movement,  the  youthful  soldiers  march  to  battle  singing  songs 
that  recall  Goethe's  words: 

"He  only  has  the  right  to  freedom  and  delight, 
Who  daily  is  compelled  to  conquer  them." 

In  the  concluding  ode,  we  hear  the  victorious  soldiers 
sing: 

"Millions,  loving,  I  embrace  you. 
All  the  world,  this  kiss  I  send. 
Brothers,  o'er  yon  starry  tent, 
Dwells  a  God  whose  love  is  true." 

The  way  to  renew  our  deteriorating  literature  is  not  to 
thresh  over  its  dead  straw  and  to  endow  letters,  but  to  renew 
social  life  and  set  free  its  vitality.  The  way  to  renew  our  de- 
cadent art  is  not  to  make  absurd  experiments  in  Futurism  or 
Cubism,  but  to  realize  good  will  and  so  renew  the  vision  of 
the  people.  Thus,  the  only  way  to  clothe  the  waste  places, 
to  relieve  the  destitution  of  the  people,  and  to  make  them 
hopeful  and  give  them  children  in  their  homes,  is  again  the 
same  old  way ;  it  is  to  give  them  life  and  life  more  abundantly. 

Can,  then,  society  renew  its  youth  ?  It  is  the  children  who 
renew  perpetually  the  perpetually  aging  race.  For  social  re- 
newal we  must  have  healthy  children,  and  such  children  are 
not  born  under  poverty  and  oppression.  Such  children  are 
born  of  love  and  thrive  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  good  will, 
and  in  them  is  the  promise  of  a  regenerated  people.  Sal- 
vation is  not  far  away ;  it  is  here  already  in  these  little  ones. 
Their  wholesome  spirit,  in  which  love  and  action  are  one,  is 
actually  the  youth  so  necessary  for  the  nation.  We  ourselves 
need  only  to  become  as  little  children  to  be  assured  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  here. 

It  was  thus  that  the  gospel  of  good  will  renovated  human 
life  twenty  centuries  ago  to  the  freshness  of  a  June  dawn. 
It  raised  woman  to  a  new  dignity,  recreated  the  family,  re- 
stored labor  to  an  honorable  place,  united  its  members  in  a 
brotherhood  of  love,  and  inspired  the  whole  race  with  a 
youth  felt  to  this  day  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

We  hear  it  often  said  that  it  does  not  much  matter  what 
a  man  believes,  so  long  as  he  does  what  is  right.  Ah !  but 
it  certainly  does  matter  very  much  indeed  to  human  society 
what  people  believe.  As  the  teachings  that  we  are  members 
of  one  another  built  up  that  ancient  society,  so  these  indi- 
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vidualistic  teachings  have  accelerated  the  undoing  of  society. 
Since  men  have  been  taught,  generation  after  generation,  that 
these  noble  principles  which  had  historically  made  for  su- 
preme interior  union  were  worthless,  progressive  retrogres- 
sion has  been  rapidly  going  on.  When,  contrary  to  the  most 
majestic  teachings  that  were  ever  made  in  this  world,  men 
were  told  that  submission  to  the  bond  of  unity  and  the  love 
that  suffers  all  things  were  no  longer  necessary;  when  they 
were  taught  that  the  actions  and  sufferings  that  do  most  to 
strengthen  human  brotherhood,  such  as  the  pain  of  bearing 
each  other's  burdens,  had,  after  all,  no  significance  in  pre- 
serving society;  when,  in  other  words,  men  ceased  to  make 
practical  application  of  their  religion  in  their  social  relations, 
it  was  inevitable  that  dissolution  should  follow.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  society,  it  is  necessary,  not  that  individuals  should 
merely  feel  and  act  benevolently  in  society  in  general,  but 
that  they  should  subordinate  their  own  interests,  abandon 
themselves,  and  lose  themselves  in  the  people  around  them. 
This  is  the  only  interior  union,  this  is  the  only  kind  of  love 
of  neighbor,  which  really  builds  society. 

For  any  restoration  of  real  love  of  neighbor,  producing 
this  inner  force  of  unity,  we  must,  however,  look  elsewhere 
than  to  the  increase  of  a  mere  compassionate  feeling  of  gen- 
eral beneficent  regard  directed  to  the  welfare  of  society.  We 
must  have  something  more  effective  than  this  "social  sense" 
of  which  people  talk  so  much  now-a-days,  which  seems  to 
take  effect  in  nothing  except  expedients  and  legislation. 
True  love  of  neighbor  is  something  better  and  more  genuine 
than  mere  sentimentality ;  it  is  not  a  habit  of  mere  sensibility ; 
it  is  a  habit  of  will ;  it  is  a  matter  of  principle.  For  this  rea- 
son, then,  before  we  can  do  much  to  restore  society,  we  must 
go  back  to  the  old  teaching,  "Faith.  Hope  and  Charity ;  but 
the  greatest  of  these  is  Charity." 

If,  then,  we  must  look  to  religion  to  bind  our  society  to- 
gether, to  educate  people  to  love  their  brethren,  as  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  live  together  in  peace  and  harmony,  what 
is  our  place  in  the  problem,  what  is  our  duty  in  the  case? 

The  realist  theory  and  the  individualist  theory,  respect- 
ively, lead  us  to  very  different  conclusions  with  regard  to  our 
place  in  the  social  program.  There  are  two  different  methods 
of  service,  one  of  which  is  true  and  beneficent,  the  other, 
illusory.  The  first,  the  realist  method,  teaches  us  to  recognize 
our  position  of  dependence  as  sons  in  the  family  of  Nature, 
and  so  to  become  lost  in  the  corporate  structure  of  society, 
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just  as  the  soldier  is  lost  in  his  regiment,  or  the  child  is  lost 
in  his  family,  or  a  mother  forgets  herself  in  her  children. 
The  other,  the  individualist  method,  leads  us  to  assume  a  place 
outside  nature  and  outside  the  family  of  men,  from  which 
to  judge,  inspect,  and  regulate  our  poor  neighbors,  and  to 
coerce  them  into  fitting  in  with  our  preconceived  notions  and 
schemes,  we,  at  the  same  time,  seeking  for  ourselves,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  the  good  that  we  can  from  their  service  and  co- 
operation. These  are  incompatible  methods  of  social  service, 
and  our  choice  between  them  will  depend  upon  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  our  place  in  the  problem,  or  what  we  consider  to  be 
our  relation  to  our  fellow  human  beings.  Our  choice  will 
depend  upon  whether  we  have  this  vital  principle,  charity,  in 
our  hearts. 

Who  are  we,  after  all,  that  we  should  undertake  to  direct 
the  society  of  the  world  ?  Those  who  realize  how  completely 
dependent  they  are  upon  God  and  nature,  and  how  utterly  in- 
debted they  are  to  their  own  particular  country,  and  have 
considered  her  beauty  and  patience  and  know  that  they  are 
as  the  mere  dust  of  her  roads,  would  no  more  attempt  to 
reform  her  than  they  would  attempt  to  change  her  mountains 
into  plains  or  her  valleys  into  hills.  They  know  too  well  that 
the  intellect  of  man  can  never  solve  the  mysteries  of  her  being. 
For  them  Love  will  take  precedence  of  Understanding,  and 
Understanding  will  by  no  means  dictate  the  methods  and  the 
limits  of  Love.  Their  own  manner  of  living  will  be  to  them 
the  first  problem.  For  it  is  certain  that  in  so  far  as  men  and 
women  live  as  God  meant  them  to  live,  they  thereby  perform 
their  greatest  service  to  society,  and  thereby,  also,  themselves 
become  the  solution  of  the  social  problem.  Righteousness 
in  the  life  of  the  individual  is  in  itself  the  complete  and  per- 
fect solution  of  the  social  problem.  In  fact,  there  is  no  other 
solution. 

Humility  is  the  first  quality  of  the  true  citizen.  We  must 
recognize,  first  of  all,  that  we  are  each  of  us  subordinate  to 
society  and  cannot  possibly  escape  from  that  position.  We 
cannot,  as  the  reformers  attempt  to  do,  stand  outside  and 
judge  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  feels  himself 
omniscient.  That  may  be  the  right  way  of  procedure  for  the 
machinist  who  has  to  correct  the  errors  of  a  broken  or  disor- 
dered machine;  it  may  be  the  correct  way  for  the  surgeon 
who  stands  over  his  patient  as  he  operates  upon  him;  but  it 
is  no  way  for  men  and  women,  who  are  themselves  elements 
of  a  community  disordered  in  these  many  sad  ways.      For 
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these  disorders  among  our  neighbors,  whatever  they  may  be, 
affect  ourselves.  In  their  disorders  we  are  disordered;  in 
their  sin  we  have  sinned,  and  in  their  death  we  shall  die.  The 
reformer  cannot  get  outside  of  his  community  and  his  im- 
pression that  he  does  get  beyond  it,  is  simply  a  wicked  dream. 
He  assumes  that  he  or  his  class  or  his  party  is  free  from  the 
evil  with  which  he  attempts  to  deal.  Yet,  the  only  thing  that 
he  can  be  sure  of,  is  that  he  himself  and  his  party  are  thor- 
oughly infected  with  it ;  if  society  has  a  disease,  then  he 
may  count  upon  having  it  also. 

We,  naturally,  imagine  that  it  is  the  other  people  always 
who  are  causing  all  the  trouble.  People  of  easy  circumstances, 
for  example,  consider  social  problems  purely  as  problems  of 
poverty,  not  as  the  problems  of  the  rich.  The  poor,  on  the 
other  hand,  always  consider  the  social  problem  as  a  problem 
of  the  monopoly  of  riches,  to  be  remedied  by  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  wealth.  May  not  better  results  be  obtained 
by  the  old  Socratic  method  of  knowing  ourselves?  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  serve  society,  is  by 
remaining  members  of  it,  recognizing  our  place  in  the  ranks, 
and  doing  our  work  alongside  our  brethren  every  day  as  duty 
tells  us.  Everyone  wants  to  doctor  society  these  days,  and 
society  is  fairly  sick  with  their  drugs  and  expedients.  No 
drug  will  cure  the  ills  of  society;  no  mere  expedient  will 
make  people  better.  The  only  thing  that  will  cure  society 
is  a  change  of  heart  in  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Do  not,  however,  misunderstand  me.  The  instinct  of  the 
amateur  social  reformer  is  a  sound  one,  though  often  misin- 
terpreted and  misguided.  He  is  led  by  a  noble  desire  which  is 
normally  satisfied  only  when  the  individual  is  in  close  cor- 
porate relation  with  others  within  the  structure  of  real  society. 
He  is  then  a  real  member  of  the  body,  an  organic  part  of  the 
life  of  society,  and  feels  that  he  is  so,  and  his  hunger  to  be 
united  to  the  whole  is  then  satisfied.  But,  alas!  this  pro- 
gressive breaking  down  of  society  has  now  brought  us  in  a 
position  in  which  there  are  many  people  who  have  no  cor- 
porate relations,  or  find  the  relations  in  which  they  stand 
intolerable,  and  so  reject  them.  These  people  are  the 
miserable  victims  of  this  individualist  theory,  operating  un- 
checked as  it  has  for  several  generations.  They  have 
become  members  dismembered.  Their  hunger  for  some 
touch  with  real  life,  in  order  that  they  may  have  some 
real  life  of  their  own,  is  often  intense.  They  hunger 
for  union  with  human  society,  and  cannot  find  it  in  the 
wretched  conditions  around  them.      Such  people  may  have 
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a  genuine  desire,  and  yet  their  work  may  be  wretchedly 
inadequate  or  even  hurtful. 

A  large  and  increasing  number,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  are  thus  cut  off  from  vital  relations  with  the  social  body 
which  they  would  like  to  serve.  Desiring  ardently  to  unite 
themselves  with  humanity,  and  yet  having  no  effective  station 
in  which  they  can  do  so,  they  go  out  and  begin  new  agitations 
and  new  campaigns  for  absurd  causes.  At  best  these  people 
only  see  the  surface  symptoms  of  social  disease  and  are  in- 
sensible or  uninformed  with  regard  to  the  graver  causes  be- 
hind them.  They  are  utterly  unconscious  of  the  social  dis- 
integration, of  the  principles  that  cause  it,  and  of  the  super- 
lative need  of  that  devoted  service  which  alone  restores 
society.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  religious,  and,  there- 
fore, they  are  not  and  never  can  be  really  effective  saviors 
of  mankind.  To  think  of  social  interest  as  apart  from  re- 
ligion, to  think  of  life  as  distinct  from  other  work,  to  think 
of  a  life  of  social  service  as  distinct  from  other  ways  of  life, 
shows  not  a  genuine  social  sense,  but  a  dangerous  insensibility 
to  the  real  claims  of  society.  For  all  work,  life,  thought, 
affection,  suffering,  and  sacrifice,  are  either  social  service  or 
dis-service.  Living  for  our  neighbor  and  for  our  country  is 
the  vocation,  not  of  some  here  and  there,  but  of  all ;  it  is  not 
one  special  work  among  other  tasks,  but  includes,  unites,  and 
absorbs  the  life  of  all.  Remember,  that  He  who  said :  "He 
that  loveth  not  his  brother  abideth  in  death"  also  said :  "Let 
us  not  love  in  word  or  in  tongue  but  in  deed  and  in  truth." 

Where,  then,  is  our  place  in  the  social  problem?  What 
is  our  particular  task?  It  is  neither  above  nor  beneath  society, 
but  is  found  in  its  midst.  It  is  just  where  we  are,  loving  and 
helping  our  neighbor  along  the  way.  For  social  service  is  not 
all  teaching,  preaching  and  healing ;  it  is  doing  the  plain  man's 
job.  The  man  who  ploughs  a  good  furrow,  or  plants  grain 
properly  and  cuts  it  clean,  or  who  bakes  an  honest  loaf  of 
bread,  is  doing  social  service  just  as  much  as  he  who  organizes 
a  new  society  or  builds  a  hospital.  So  far  from  doing  com- 
mon work,  these  men  are,  in  fact,  working  sacramental  mir- 
acles by  co-operating  with  the  mysterious  power  of  God,  in 
satisfying  the  wants  of  living  men.  To  spend  ourselves 
freely,  unquestioningly,  uncomplainingly — this  is  to  do  our 
part  of  social  service. 

"The  common  problem,    yours,  mine,  everyone's, 
Is — not  to  fancy  what  were  fair  in  life, 
Provided  it  could  be — but  finding  first, 
What  may  be,  then  find  how  to  make  it  fair — 
Up  to  our  means." 
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Finally,  what  is  the  lesson  in  this  for  us?  I  have  sought 
to  show  you,  as  Fichte  said,  that  "There  is  but  a  single  virtue, 
to  forget  one's  self  as  an  individual.  There  is  but  a  single 
vice,  to  love  one's  self  as  a  unit."  To  serve  humanity,  we 
must  love  humanity ;  to  love  humanity,  we  must  believe  in 
the  unity  and  the  continuity  of  humanity.  That  is,  we  must 
have  a  faith  and  a  hope,  a  religion. 

Now,  let  us  apply  this.  We  all  love  Cincinnati.  We  love 
not  merely  these  hills,  these  trees,  and  the  grassy  carpet  that 
binds  them  all  together,  but  we  love  the  people  who  have  done 
so  much  for  us,  and  we  truly  desire  to  do  something  for  them 
in  return.  We  have  heard  much  in  recent  years  in  detraction 
of  Cincinnati,  and  it  grieves  us.  Thus  we  ask  ourselves,  what 
can  we  do  for  our  city?  If  we  have  learned  anything  today, 
we  have  learned  that  it  is  not  enough  to  disapprove  of  Cincin- 
nati, and,  in  that  case,  to  move  to  Louisville  or  else  to  cut 
our  throats ;  nor  is  it  enough  to  approve  of  it,  for  then  Cin- 
cinnati would  remain  the  bad  Cincinnati  they  say  it  is,  which 
would  indeed  be  terrible.  The  only  way  out  of  it  is  for  some 
one  to  love  Cincinnati  and  to  cherish  it  unselfishly  and  without 
any  material  consideration  whatever. 

Do  you  wish  to  help  build  upon  these  hills  a  "City  Beau- 
tiful" indeed?  Then  remember  that  nothing  truly  beautiful 
was  ever  built  in  this  world  except  by  love.  The  selfish  long- 
ing for  immortal  fame  led  Egyptian  kings  to  construct  great 
pyramids,  which,  while  grand,  are  not  beautiful.  Pride  of 
conquest  led  Roman  emperors  to  build  triumphal  arches, 
which,  though  highly  decorated,  are  not  inspiring.  All  men 
agree,  however,  that  the  most  beautiful  structure  on  this  earth 
is  the  Taj  Mahal,  built  by  Shah  Jehan  for  love  of  his  wife. 
So,  if  there  arose  a  man  who  loved  Cincinnati,  then  Cincinnati 
would  arise  with  ivory  towers  and  golden  pinnacles  and  beau- 
tiful minarets.  Decoration  is  never  meant  to  hide  the  hor- 
rible, but  to  give  charm  to  that  which  is  already  adorable  in 
itself.  The  mother  does  not  give  her  child  a  beautiful  gar- 
ment because  it  is  ugly  without  it,  but  because  she  loves  the 
child.  Oh,  if  men  only  loved  Cincinnati  as  mothers  love  their 
children,  arbitrarily  and  unselfishly,  Cincinnati,  in  a  century, 
might  be  fairer  than  Florence !  This,  my  friends,  is  not  a 
fancy,  it  is  a  fact  of  history.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which 
cities  ever  grew  great  and  beautiful.  Dig  down  to  the  darkest 
roots  of  the  tree  of  civilization  and  you  will  find  them  always 
knotted  around  some  sacred  stone  or  entwined  about  some 
holy  fountain.    Men  first  paid  honor  to  a  spot  and  afterwards 
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made  glory  for  it.    Men  did  not  love  Rome  because  she  was 
great.    She  was  great  because  they  first  loved  her. 

You  desire  to  make  Cincinnati  a  "City  Beautiful."  You 
wish  to  dedicate  yourselves  to  making  the  lives  of  this  people 
richer  and  happier.  Then  love  Cincinnati  and  her  people ! 
And  to  love  her,  you  must  believe  in  her,  in  her  unity,  in  her 
continuity,  and  in  her  eternal  worth  as  the  home  of  immortal 
men.  This,  I  know,  is  your  faith  and  your  hope.  We  thank 
God  that  through  all  the  years  there  have  been  those  who 
loved  our  city  and  labored  for  her.  If  this  were  not  so, 
this  would  not  be  the  great  and  happy  place  it  is  today.  If 
men  and  women  had  not  toiled  for  Cincinnati  through  the 
decades  past,  we  would  not  have  today  this  great  institution, 
these  noble  schools,  these  sacred  churches,  and  these  great 
hospitals,  all  for  the  welfare  and  development  of  this  people. 

I  beg  you  then,  my  friends,  to  join  the  army  of  lovers 
of  Cincinnati,  to  which  belonged  in  former  days  the  Daniel 
Drakes,  the  Rufus  Kings,  the  Nicholas  Longworths,  the  Reu- 
ben Springers,  the  Alexander  Fergusons,  and  the  others  who 
built  institutions  or  safeguarded  the  precious  interests  of  this 
people.  I  charge  you  to  study  their  services  and  direct  your 
lives  by  theirs,  for  they  had  the  Faith,  the  Hope,  and  the 
Charity  which  are  the  vital  elements  in  human  progress. 
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COMMENCEMENT  DAY,  JUNE   13,   1914 
Chairman  RUFUS  B.  SMITH,  presiding 


Music  The  University  Song  Juergens 

THE  GLEE  CLUBS 

Invocation  The  Reverend  John  F.  Hergel 

The  Year's  Progress  Chairman  Rufus  B.  Smith 

Address  to  the  Candidates  for  Degrees  Samuel  Chiles  Mitchell 

Music  I  Am  Alpha  and  Omega  Stainer 

THE   GLEE   CLUBS 

Conferring  of  Degrees  President  Charles  W.  Dabney 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of 

Arts  Degree  Dean  Frank  W.  Chandler 

Presentation    of   Candidates    for   Degrees    and 

Diplomas  in  Education  Dean  William  P.  Burris 

Presentation    of    Candidates    for    Degrees    in 

Engineering  Dean  Herman  T.  Schneider 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of 

Doctor  of  Medicine  Dean  Christian  R.  Holmes 

Presentation     of     Candidates      for     Graduate 

Degrees  Dean  Joseph  E.  Harry 

Announcement  of  Honors  and  Prizes    By  the  Deans  of  the  Colleges 

Conferring  of  Honorary  Degrees  President  Charles  W.  Dabney 

Presentation    of    William    Lofland    Dudley    in 
absentia  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 

President  Charles  W.  Dabney 

Presentation  of   David  Philipson   for  the  De- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws      Dr.  John  Miller  Bumam 

Presentation  of  Samuel  Chiles  Mitchell  for  the 

Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws      Dean  Joseph  E.  Harry 

Presentation    of    Frank    W.    Clarke    for    the 

Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws       Dr.  Lauder  W.  Jones 

Benediction  The  Reverend  Frank  Nelson 

Music  The  National  Air 

THE  GLEE  CLUBS 
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INVOCATION 


REVEREND  JOHN  F.  HERGET 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  recognize  Thee  as  the 
giver  of  every  good  and  every  perfect  gift,  who  hast  given  unto  us 
all  things  richly  to  enjoy.  We  thank  Thee,  our  Father,  for  all  the 
blessings  that  have  come  to  us  in  Thy  providence,  in  Thy  goodness, 
and  in  Thy  love ;  for  all  the  privileges  that  we  have  been  permitted 
to  enjoy  by  Thy  grace  and  through  the  sacrifices  of  others  before  us. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  opportunities  that  are  ours  in  this  day, 
that  we  may  prepare  ourselves  through  the  generosity  of  others  as 
well  as  through  our  own  sacrifices,  for  the  work  that  we  have  to 
do  in  life. 

Give  unto  us,  we  pray  Thee,  a  profound  spirit  of  appreciation 
of  all  these  things,  so  that  with  hearts  overflowing  with  gratitude 
to  Thee,  we  may  seek  to  use  to  the  very  best  of  our  ability  the  talents 
and  the  opportunities  that  Thou  hast  given  unto  us. 

As  we  go  through  life,  rendering  service  to  our  fellow  man 
wherever  we  have  opportunity  to  render  service,  do  Thou  give  unto 
us,  we  beseech  Thee,  a  spirit  of  humility.  As  we  remember  our  own 
weaknesses,  as  we  are  mindful  of  our  own  limitations,  may  we 
always  be  conscious  that  we  have  not  yet  attained  the  goal,  that 
there  is  much  left  to  which  we  may  aspire,  and  do  Thou  help  us, 
therefore,  to  forget  the  things  that  are  behind  and  look  forward 
to  the  things  that  are  before,  and  to  press  on  toward  the  goal. 

Let  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  the  exercises  of  this  morning  and 
upon  all  who  shall  take  part  in  them,  and  especially  upon  those  who 
are  today  to  be  graduated ;  and  may  we  all  be  filled  with  a  sense 
of  our  responsibility  to  Thee,  and  feel  ourselves  under  obligation 
to  use  all  that  we  have  for  Thy  glory,  and  for  the  advancement 
of  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  truth  and  peace  on  earth.  We 
ask  it  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Master.     Amen. 
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THE  YEAR'S  PROGRESS 

BY  RUFUS  B.  SMITH 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


The  year  closing  today  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  the  University. 

The  enrollment  by  colleges  is  as  follows: 

Graduate  School  174 
McMicken   College  of  Liberal  Arts,  including 

the  academic  evening  students,  etc.  1222 

College  for  Teachers  301 

College  of  Engineering  411 

College  of  Commerce  104 

College  of  Medicine  61 

Affiliated  Clinical  and   Pathological   School  of 

the  Cincinnati  Hospital  40 

Net  total,  eliminating  all  duplicates  2041 

This  enrollment  is  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 
The  University  has  thus  reached  during  the  year  a  larger  number 
of  the  people  of  Cincinnati  than  ever  before,  for  the  majority  of  our 
students  are  Cincinnati's  own  sons  and  daughters. 

The  total  number  of  degrees  to  be  granted  at  this  Commence- 
ment is  156,  with  45  teachers'  diplomas.  The  degrees  are  distributed 
as  follows :  A.  B.  degrees,  78 ;  A.  B.  degrees  in  Education,  5 ; 
Engineering  degrees,  31;  M.  D.  degrees,  14;  A.  M.  degrees,  26; 
Ph.  D.  degrees,  2. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  final  legislation 
by  the  Council  and  Mayor,  which  provided  for  a  bond  issue  of 
$550,000.00  for  the  enlargement  of  the  auditorium  and  stadium,  and 
the  construction  of  a  chemical  building  and  a  woman's  building. 
The  chemical  building  will  be  located  almost  directly  west  of  the 
engineering  building,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  thus  beginning  a 
court  which  the  construction  of  other  buildings  in  the  future  will 
complete.  A  careful  study  has  been  made  of  the  most  modern 
chemical  laboratories  of1  the  country,  and  the  most  useful  features 
of  each  have  been  incorporated  in  the  plans  for  our  laboratory. 
The  woman's  building  will  be  located  to  the  east  of  Van  Wormer 
Library  and  Cunningham  Hall  on  a  beautiful  site  which  commands 
a  view  of  all  the  surrounding  country. 
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In  addition  to  the  bond  issue  of  $550,000.00,  coming  from  the 
people  of  Cincinnati,  the  University  has  received  the  following  gifts 
from  individuals : 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Frances  O.  Gibson,  the  sum  of  $30,- 
500.00,  to  establish  the  "Thomas  Gibson  Medical  Endowment  Fund." 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Floris  Armstrong  Sackett,  the  income  on 
$30,000.00.  This  money  has  been  set  aside  to  endow  the  "Floris 
Armstrong  Sackett  Chair  of  Domestic  Arts." 

A  bequest  of  $25,000.00,  from  Mrs.  Jeanette  Moos  to  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  Association  of  the  University  for  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine, to  establish  the  "Herman  M.  Moos  Memorial  Fund."  In 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  donor,  this  fund  has  been  set 
aside  to  establish  the  Moos  scholarship  for  research  in  internal 
medicine,  to  support  a  technical  laboratory  assistant,  and  to  provide 
laboratory  equipment  in  the  Department  of  Medicine. 

In  connection  with  these  gifts,  it  may  be  stated  that  with  the 
opening  of  the  new  City  Hospital,  our  medical  students  will  be 
provided  with  clinical  teaching  facilities  which  Dr.  Welch,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  says  are  unequalled  in  this  country. 

Other  gifts  to  the  University  during  the  year  are  as  follows : 

Books  from  the  estate  of  John  B.  Peaslee ;  also  from  Dr.  Louis 
Grossman,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Long,  and  Mr.  Max  Senior. 

A  committee  of  the  Alumnal  Association,  consisting  of  Miss 
Julia  Worthington,  Mrs.  Leo  Westheimer,  and  Miss  Amy  Ferris, 
has  raised  a  subscription  fund  to  be  used  to  supplement  the  appro- 
priations made  for  the  Library  to  acquire  rare  and  valuable  books. 

•  A  gift  of  $100.00,  for  the  Medical  Library,  from  Mr.  John 
Bowers,  of  New  York  City. 

A  gift  of  $250.00,  from  Mrs.  A.  Howard  Hinkle,  to  provide  a 
woman  to  care  for  the  patients  applying  for  examination  at  the 
college  dispensary. 

Mr.  Julius  Fleischmann  has  again  renewed  his  donation  of 
$1,000.00  for  the  Fleischmann  Scholarships. 

Through  the  generosity  of  some  of  the  professors  of  the 
Medical  College,  six  scholarships,  of  the  value  of  $150.00  a  year 
each  for  four  years,  have  been  established.  These  scholarships, 
available  in  September,  1914,  will  be  awarded  to  worthy  students  in 
the  College  of  Medicine,  who  enter  without  conditions  and  need 
help.  In  order  to  retain  one  of  the  scholarships  for  successive  years, 
a  student  must  maintain  a  high  scholastic  record. 

With  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  press  equipment,  a  scholar- 
ship fund  has  been  created  which  will  be  called  the  "Taft  Fund," 
after  the  original  donor,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Robert  W.  Stewart,  former  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  for  a  gift  of  valuable  apparatus  for  the 
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Department  of  Physiology;  and  to  Mr.  William  Harvey  Anderson, 
for  the  gift  of  valuable  pamphlets,  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the 
University. 

Through  the  generous  assistance  rendered  by  the  Alliance 
Franchise  and  its  friends,  the  University  has  been  able  to  secure 
the  services  of  Professor  Anatole  Le  Braz,  of  the  University  of 
Rennes,  France,  for  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  second  semester  of 
the  next  session.  These  lectures  will  be  on  the  Ropes  Foundation 
and  will  cover  three  months. 

Among  the  additions  to  the  courses  must  be  mentioned  the 
establishment  of  premedical  summer  courses  in  chemistry  and 
biology,  beginning  immediately  and  covering  ten  weeks  each  sum- 
mer. These  courses  are  intended  to  assist  students  who  lack  some 
part  of  their  medical  preparatory  work  to  get  ready  earlier  for 
entrance  to  our  Medical  College.  Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of 
Cincinnati,  and  others  are  admitted  on  the  payment  of  tuition. 

A  notable  event  of  the  year  was  the  turning  over  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Kindergarten  Association  of  the  Department  of  Household 
Economics  and  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Household 
Arts  in  the  University. 

The  Woman's  Industrial  Arts  building,  to  be  immediately 
erected,  will  house  this  new  department.  It  is  intended  to  develop 
additional  vocational  opportunities  for  women  and  to  train  students 
in  household  and  institutional  management.  The  building  will 
contain  laboratories  and  research  rooms  for  students  in  all  branches 
of  household  arts  and  domestic  industries,  and  will  provide  study 
and  assembly  rooms  and  a  gymnasium  for  the  women  students. 

The  Bureau  of  Tests  of  the  University  has  extended  its  service 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education  as  well  as  to  all  of  the  other  city 
departments.  This  Bureau  tests  materials  and  supplies  now  for 
any  and  all  city  departments  desiring  this  service. 

The  establishment  of  the  Municipal  Reference  Bureau  in  the 
city  hall  has  been  completed.  This  department  has  been  able-  to 
supply  much  information  to  the  Charter  Commission  and  the  other 
city  organizations,  as  well  as  to  citizens  interested  in  the  study  of 
municipal  affairs  generally. 

To  the  Ma^yor,  Council,  and  city  departments,  many  of  which 
are  co-operating  with  us  in  training  our  students,  and  to  all  of  the 
citizens  who  have  generously  aided  us  both  by  their  services  and 
by  their  means  during  the  year,  we  make  grateful  acknowledgment. 

I  am  obliged  to  record  one  incident  of  profound  regret  to  all 
friends  of  the  University.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University 
is  by  law  composed  of  nine  members.  During  the  past  few  weeks, 
four  members  of  the  Board  have  felt  obliged  to  resign  their  posi- 
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tions  by  reason  of  doubts  which  have  arisen  as  to  their  legal  qualifi- 
cations to  serve.  Judge  Alfred  K.  Nippert,  having  been  elected  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  resigned  for  the  reason  that 
the  constitution  of  the  state  declares  that  a  judge  shall  hold  no 
other  office  of  trust  or  profit.  Judge  Nippert  is  a  graduate  of  this 
University,  and  had  served  nearly  two  years  on  the  Board  with 
ability  and  enthusiasm.  His  resignation  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the 
University. 

Mr.  Frederick  Hertenstein,  Mr.  Robert  Kreimer,  and  Mr. 
William  Harvey  Anderson,  felt  compelled  to  tender  their  resigna- 
tions because  of  the  present  condition  of  our  statute  law  which 
makes  it  doubtful  whether  any  official  of  the  city  can  have  any 
business  dealings  with  the  city  without  subjecting  himself  to  a 
criminal  prosecution;  and  as  these  gentlemen  are  men  of  wide 
business  interests,  they  did  not  care  to  place  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion which  subjected  them  to  even  a  suspicion  of  violating  the  law. 

I  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  correct  construction  of  these 
statutes.  If  these  gentlemen  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  letter  of  the 
law,  certainly  they  did  not  come  within  its  spirit.  And  the  next 
general  assembly  of  the  state  should  be  requested  to  so  amend  the 
statutes  that  the  door  of  public  service  will  not  be  closed  in  the  face 
of  every  business  man  in  this  city.  Mr.  Hertenstein  and  Mr. 
Kreimer  had  served  but  a  few  months  on  the  Board,  but  this  was 
long  enough  to  show  that  they  had  a  high  conception  of  their  duties 
and  a  marked  enthusiasm  and  ability  in  their  discharge. 

Mr.  William  Harvey  Anderson  had  served  five  years  on  the 
Board.  Mr.  Anderson  is  one  of  those  rare  men  who  occasionally 
appear  for  whom  a  trust  seems  to  have  been  especially  created,  and 
who  seems  to  be  especially  created  for  the  trust.  His  whole  heart 
was  in  the  work  of  the  University,  and  he  gave  to  it  the  best  that 
was  in  him.  He  brought  enthusiasm,  high  capacity,  and  a  belief 
in  the  necessity  for  the  University  and  its  work  which  makes  his 
loss  almost  irreparable. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  untoward  incident  to  which  I 
have  just  referred,  I  conclude  this  report  with  the  following  state- 
ments : 

1.  The  University  never  had  so  many  students. 

2.  Taking  into  consideration  all  sources,  it  never  in  one  year 
received  so  much  in  the  way  of  money  and  property. 

3.  Never  in  its  history  has  the  University  had  such  general 
support  from  all  classes  of  our  people. 

4.  The  prospects  of  the  University  for  the  future  are  brighter 
than  ever  before. 
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THE  CITY  WITH  A  SOUL 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  GRADUATING  CLASSES 
BY  SAMUEL  CHILES  MITCHELL 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  Dabney,  Members  of  the  Graduating 
Class,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  find  that  a  Yale  man  of  that 
famous  class  of  which  President  Hadley  was  also  a  member 
is  presiding  this  morning.  There  is  a  certain  tenacity  in  the 
affection  of  the  Yale  man  for  his  class  that  was  happily  illus- 
trated not  long  ago  by  a  young  fellow  who  rushed  into  a 
railway  station  in  England,  as  the  train  was  just  about  to 
start,  and  hurriedly  called  for  a  ticket  to  Bristol.  The  agent 
asked  him,  "What  class?"  And  he  said,  "1910— Yale,  of 
course !" 

I  have  come  this  morning  to  speak  to  you  for  a  few  min- 
utes upon  "The  City  with  a  Soul."  I  found  the  expression 
in  a  paper  in  your  state ;  I  found  the  embodiment  of  the  ex- 
pression in  the  city  under  whose  auspices  we  meet  today. 

An  American  scholar  has  recently  written  a  book  with 
this  title :  "Why  the  Soul  Has  a  Body."  A  brilliant  French- 
man has  recently  given  us  a  study  upon  "The  Mind  of  the 
Crowd,"  and  he  discovers  that  even  a  mob  has  a  mind,  which 
will,  of  course,  be  a  great  surprise  to  many  in  this  audience. 
This  Frenchman  has  traced  the  temper,  the  affections,  the 
passions,  and  the  will  of  the  crowd,  looking  at  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  mind.  Now  this  audience  has  a  soul;  and 
responsiveness  to  that  soul  makes  an  effective  speaker  as  well 
as  in  turn  a  sympathetic  listener. 

We  all  know  the  difference  between  a  house  and  a  home. 
We  can  best  describe  the  difference  by  saying  that  the  home 
has  a  soul,  and  that  the  soul-center  in  the  minds  of  every  one 
of  us  is  mother.  Emerson  has  given  us  a  great  essay  upon 
"The  Over-Soul."  Now  I  want  all  of  us  this  morning  to 
think  of  the  soul  of  this  city,  that  soul  in  which  all  share 
in  proportion  to  the  public-mindedness  that  each  one  has 
evinced ;  the  soul  that  manifests  itself  in  many  different  ways 
— through  your  City  Council  whose  noble  spirit,  as  shown  by 
its  support  of  these  worthy  educational  and  moral  causes,  was 
referred  to  by  our  Chairman  this  morning;  through  the 
churches  of  this  city;  through  the  benevolent  institutions; 
through  your  Playground  Association,  your  Public  Library, 
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your  public  schools,  and  through  all  the  varied  activities  of 
the  community  life.  But  above  every  city  in  America,  Cincin- 
nati has  achieved  the  noblest  manifestation  of  its  soul  in 
founding  a  municipal  University,  and  it  is  that  accomplish- 
ment, of  course  which  engages  our  attention  at  this  moment. 
Such  a  distinctive  achievement  is  one  of  which  every  citizen 
may  justly  be  proud. 

We  have  known  three  different  types  of  public  educational 
institutions  in  this  country.  The  state  university  sprang  im- 
mediately out  of  the  creative  impulses  of  the  Revolution. 
I  think  it  was  in  1779  that  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  "Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia" sketched  the  state  university ;  it  was  a  few  years  later, 
however,  when  Georgia,  now  considered,  I  believe,  to  have 
been  the  first  to  move  in  that  direction,  established  a  state  uni- 
versity, followed  soon  by  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 
That  type  of  institution,  of  course,  has  reached  its  finest  ex- 
emplification chiefly  in  the  Northwest.  Its  record  I  need  not 
dwell  upon.  Then,  in  1862,  while  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
terrific  struggle  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  connec- 
tion with  this  city — and  here,  parenthetically,  I  want  to  say 
that  it  is  a  joy  to  me  to  stand  in  the  old  Northwest  Territory 
which  was  the  center  of  gravity  in  that  day  of  terrible  issues 
— it  was  not  by  accident  that  both  the  civil  and  military  leaders 
in  that  struggle  came  from  this  particular  territory.  The 
man  who  drafted  the  ordinance  of  1784  that  failed  by  only 
a  single  vote  from  passing  the  old  Congress,  really  deter- 
mined the  issues  at  Appomattox.  You  will  remember  that 
in  the  famous  ordinance  of  1784,  it  was  declared  that  there 
should  be  no  slavery  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  Six  states 
voted  for  the  passage  of  that  ordinance ;  the  vote  of  only  one 
additional  state  was  needed.  If  that  ordinance  had  passed 
in  1784,  slavery  would  have  been  penned  up  between  the 
Alleghenies  and  the  Atlantic,  and  would  have  been  sloughed 
off  in  the  natural  course  of  events.  Three  years  later  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  was  passed,  dedicating  the  territory 
upon  which  we  stand  today  to  freedom  and  public  education. 
The  principle  of  free  soil  embodied  in  that  famous  ordinance 
was  extended  in  1820  beyond  the  Mississippi  by  the  Missouri 
Compromise — a  principle  that  proved  triumphant.  So  it  was 
no  accident  that  it  was  out  of  this  ground  that  Grant  and 
Lincoln  sprang. 

I  go  back  to  the  war  of  1862,  because  it  was  at  that  time 
that  Senator  Morrill  really  originated  an  institution  that  has 
been  fruitful  in  results  in  this  country  by  reason  of  grants 
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by  the  national  government  to  the  several  states.  I  refer  to 
what  we  know  commonly  as  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college,  an  institution  designed  primarily  to  reach  the  average 
man  and,  in  that  sense,  expressive  of  what  is  best  in  Amer- 
ica— a  college  supported  by  both  the  state  and  the  national 
government. 

Then,  in  1870,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  this  city  to  project 
another  ideal,  that  is,  the  ideal  of  the  municipal  university. 
State  universities  exist  in  about  forty  commonwealths.  In  the 
East,  heavily  endowed  private  institutions  have  so  occupied 
the  territory,  that  perhaps  state  universities  will  not  be  estab- 
lished in  them,  so  that  the  number  of  state  universities  is 
necessarily  limited ;  but  in  this  type  of  institution,  that  you 
have  so  happily  carried  out,  there  is  hardly  any  limit  because 
of  the  marked  growth  of  cities  during  the  past  three  decades 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country — cities  that  have  the 
civic  sense  and  civic  conscience  and  educational  ideal  peculiar 
to  their  environment. 

An  artist  told  me  once  that  Americans  labored  under  an 
immense  handicap  in  the  production  of  great  art  works  be- 
cause of  the  monotony  that  characterizes  their  country.  He 
instanced  geographically  the  great  coast  line  from  Maine  to 
Texas,  and  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  (You 
will  remember  that  remarkable  sentence  of  De  Tocqueville, 
as  he  stood  on  the  top  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  looked 
over  this  vast  expanse  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  "This  is  the 
grandest  abode  ever  prepared  by  the  Almighty  for  man.") 
But  the  artist  maintained  that  the  monotony  of  that  vastness 
deadens  art.  Hence,  men  like  Royce  of  Harvard,  are  trying 
to  do  what  they  can  to  energize  localism,  and  this  is  not  at  all 
inconsistent  with  broad-minded  nationalism.  Thus,  by  taking 
on  local  color,  an  institution  of  learning  enriches  our  national 
life  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  adapted  to  peculiar  needs. 
Thus  I  say,  you  have  here  struck  out  a  type  of  university 
which  will  continue  to  expand  its  form  of  service  as  the  wants 
of  the  community  grow. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of  an  institution  adapting 
itself  to  the  needs  of  its  community.  At  Hattiesburg,  Miss., 
a  school  has  recently  been  established  for  young  women,  and 
a  friend  of  mine  interested  in  education  asked  the  lady  in 
charge,  "Where  did  you  get  your  program  of  work  from? 
Was  it  from  that  great  university  from  which  you  graduated  ?" 
She  said,  "Oh,  no,  I  found  my  program  in  this  community. 
I  went  to  the  homes  of  these  people.    I  found  in  one  of  them 
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a  mother  dying  with  consumption,  a  babe  pressed  close 
to  her  bosom.  I  said  to  her,  'If  you  will  give  me  this  child, 
I  will  promise  to  rear  it.  It  shall  have  everything  that  we  can 
give  it;'  and  the  mother  parted  with  the  child.  I  taught  my 
class  here  at  college  to  dress  that  child,  to  prepare  its  food, 
to  care  for  it,  and  to  love  it."  And  there  was  the  child,  to 
speak  for  itself.  She  continued,  "I  went  into  another  home 
and  found  there  a  bed-ridden  person,  and  the  people  in  that 
home  ignorant  of  how  to  care  for  an  invalid,  the  bed  clothes 
all  rumpled,  and  the  invalid  suffering  from  bed  sores.  I  took 
my  girls  there,  showed  them  how  to  lift  the  invalid  in  a  sheet, 
how  the  mattress  could  be  turned  and  made  fresh,  and  the 
sufferer  rendered  comfortable."  And  so  she  gave  instance 
after  instance,  evidencing  how  her  school  program  of  work 
sprang  immediately  out  of  the  activities,  the  life,  and  the  aspi- 
rations of  those  people. 

Now  the  type  of  institution  that  you  have  developed  is 
capable  of  limitless  adjustment  to  the  varying  needs  of  the 
cities  that  are  constantly  springing  up  with  such  lusty  strength 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country. 

There  is  another  feature  in  your  work  that  is  attracting 
not  merely  national,  but  international  attention,  and  that  is 
the  co-operative  idea  that  is  the  result  of  the  intimate  sym- 
pathy between  your  university  activities  and  the  industries 
of  your  city.  I  am  not  sure  but  what  that  idea  is  the  most 
closely  watched  single  educational  experiment  in  America 
today.  You  cannot  meet  in  New  York  City,  in  the  South, 
or  in  the  far  West,  a  group  of  educators,  who  do  not  fall  to 
conversing  about  this  particular  experiment;  and  I  want  to 
say  that  this  department  of  Dean  Schneider's  has  brought  to 
your  city  immortal  glory. 

One  of  the  finest  things  in  the  history  of  your  noble  city 
is  the  hospitable  reception  it  gave  to  this  new  idea,  this  new 
way  of  helping  the  ambitious  young  man  to  prepare  himself 
for  larger  usefulness  in  life — an  idea  which  another  com- 
munity had  closed  its  doors  against.  I  love  a  community  that 
is  hospitable  to  thought ;  there  is  no  finer  compliment  that  can 
be  paid  to  it.  There  is  no  nobler  manifestation  of  the  com- 
munity's soul.  So  that  I  say  in  these  two  respects — the  type 
of  municipal  institution  that  you  have  worked  out,  and  its 
co-ordination  with  the  life  and  activities  of  your  city — you 
stand  practically  alone. 
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But  you  will  not  stand  alone  long,  you  are  going  to  multi- 
ply yourself  both  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries. 
You  have  reverted  to  the  Renaissance,  to  be  sure,  to  an  ear- 
lier conception  of  the  municipal  university.  When  allusion 
was  made  here  today  to  your  achievements,  I  thought  of  that 
little  room  in  the  University  of  Padua  where  Galileo  stood. 
Many  of  you  have  stood  where  Galileo  did  when  he  delivered 
his  lectures  upon  the  new  astronomy.  As  I  stood  in  that  room, 
and  saw  the  floor  covered  with  wreaths  which  the  various 
universities  of  the  world  had  sent  to  that  sacred  spot,  it 
warmed  my 'American  heart  to  see  there  several  from  our 
own  famous  universities,  their  tribute  of  admiration  for  the 
achievements  of  that  man.  So  I  say  that  you  here  are  re- 
producing something  that  the  Italian  Renaissance  attempted 
and  through  which  it  achieved  great  things.  There  were 
eight  hundred  communities  in  the  Italy  of  that  day,  each  of 
which  was  distinctive  in  its  politics  and  in  its  art,  each  of 
which  possessed  its  personal  character  as  a  commonwealth. 
On  a  certain  day  in  1506,  in  the  city  of  Florence,  you  could 
have  seen  working  in  his  studio  Michael  Angelo ;  if  you  had 
passed  down  the  street  a  little  farther,  you  would  have  found 
Raphael  at  work  upon  one  of  his  masterpieces  of  art;  and 
then,  if  you  had  turned  the  corner,  you  would  have  seen 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  likewise  engaged  upon  an  art  work. 
Think  of  it !  In  that  little  city  upon  the  Arno,  upon  a  single 
day,  three  great  masters  to  be  found  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  each  other.  Now  it  was  just  such  forces  as  were  behind 
the  Italian  Renaissance  that  have  made  your  municipal  uni- 
versity possible ;  and  as,  from  that  little  city,  there  were  sent 
forth  such  potent  influences  in  the  realms  of  art,  literature, 
and  statecraft,  so  shall  there  go  forth  from  your  beautiful 
city,  streams  of  beneficent  and  creative  force. 

I  am  reminded  in  looking  over  a  body  of  youth  like  this — 
and  I  prefer  to  look  in  this  particular  direction  (indicating 
the  young  women  graduates) — of  a  remark  of  a  noted 
educator,  Dr.  Parkin,  who  said  that  when  he  entered  Oxford, 
in  1873,  seven  boys  were  selected  to  form  a  debating  team, 
without  any  one  knowing  anything  about  their  ability.  He 
said  to  me,  "It  may  interest  you  to  know  where  those  seven 
boys  are  today.  One  of  them  is  H.  H.  Asquith,  prime 
minister  of  Great  Britain,  the  virtual  ruler  of  four  hundred 
million  human  beings."  Earl  Rosebery  said  that  the  British 
Empire  is  the  greatest  secular  agency  for  good  on  earth. 
That  is  true,  and  through  its  moral  influence,  Prime  Minister 
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Asquith,  in  a  sense,  rules  the  world  morally — and  "morally" 
is  the  all  important  thing.  I  have  been  thinking  of  late  how 
transient  is  thought,  how  little  we  care  about  what  a  man 
merely  thinks,  "A  man's  conclusions  simply  mark  the  place 
where  he  got  tired  thinking".     Tis  moral  qualities  that  count. 

But  to  return  to  that  debating  team  of  which  Prime 
Minister  Asquith  was  a  member.  Another  member  was 
Lord  Milner,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of 
the  British  Empire ;  another  one  is  the  Chief  Justice  of  India 
who  administers  the  courts  for  three  hundred  million  people. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  continue  the  list.  Every  one  of  the 
seven  gave  a  similar  account  of  himself.  Now  that  presents 
an  illustration  of  the  influence  of  the  college  man  in  the  com- 
munity. It  is  the  business  of  the  college  to  discover  and 
develop  latent  ability.  The  great  fact  about  Jesus  Christ 
was  not  that  he  believed  in  God,  but  that  he  had  faith  in  man 
and  in  the  capacity  of  the  human  soul  to  grow;  and  the 
university  that  is  worthy  of  its  name  appeals  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  people  through  its  confidence  in  their  capacity  to 
grow  by  training.  This  is  eminently  true  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati. 

About  an  institution  of  learning  there  gathers  a  degree 
of  affection  that  is  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe. 
I  had  a  very  striking  evidence  of  that  the  other  day.  I  went 
down  to  a  school  near  Hampton,  Va.,  the  Symmes-Eaton 
Academy.  In  1634  a  farmer  by  the  name  of  Benjamin 
Symmes,  whom  an  ancient  writer  says  was  worthy  of  all  recol- 
lection, gave  two  hundred  acres  of  land  and  eight  milch  cows 
to  found  a  free  school  in  Virginia,  fourteen  years  after  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth  Rock,  before  the 
men  that  settled  Jamestown  had  hardly  felt  their  way  up  to 
the  Falls  at  Richmond.  And  in  1659,  a  neighbor,  incited  by 
Symmes's  example,  one  Thomas  Eaton,  gave  another  tract  of 
land  and  some  more  milch  cows  for  a  similar  purpose.  I 
doubt  whether  you  have  to  adopt  the  method  of  endowing 
your  University  with  milch  cows.  I  am  very  glad  that  you 
do  not.  But  I  admire  those  men  who  when  they  had  noth- 
ing but  milch  cows  and  land  gave  both.  Well,  those  two 
schools  were  finally  combined  into  the  Symmes-Eaton  school. 
Every  penny  of  that  fund  remains  intact.  It  amounts  to 
about  $10,000,  and  brings  in  $600  a  year,  for  the  training  and 
ennobling  of  the  youth  of  the  Old  Dominion.  It  is  now  an 
integral  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  Virginia,  just  as 
various  efforts  in  education  in  Cincinnati  were  finally  merged 
under  public  auspices  in  this  institution. 
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Now  I  make  this  statement,  that  there  is  not  perhaps  in 
the  state  of  Virginia,  a  single  other  dollar  that  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  hand  of  its  original  giver  as  can  the  money  given 
by  these  two  farmers  for  that  free  school.  If  you  want  to 
reach  a  hand  into  eternity,  just  mold  the  ideals  and  strengthen 
the  resources  of  a  school.  Let  me  dwell  upon  one  of  the 
men  that  came  out  of  that  Virginia  school.  There  lived  in 
the  neighborhood  with  his  widowed  mother  a  little  chap  by 
the  name  of  George  Wythe.  This  story  is  for  Dean  Rogers ; 
the  rest  of  you  need  not  listen  unless  you  wish.  So  far  as 
any  one  knows,  the  only  schooling  George  Wythe  received 
was  at  the  Symmes-Eaton  school.  His  family  was  poor  and 
he  was  left  without  a  father.  But  there  dwelt  in  him  the 
teacher's  instinct.  He  taught  many  illustrious  men.  I  will 
not  weary  you  by  calling  their  names,  but  I  am  going  to 
mention  four  of  his  pupils :  one  was  Thomas  Jefferson ;  an- 
other was  John  Marshall ;  another  was  James  Monroe,  and 
the  other  was  Henry  Clay.  If  you  will  think  of  those  four 
chaps  looking  up  into  the  face  of  George  Wythe,  their 
teacher,  you  will  have  in  mind  the  biggest  university  that 
America  has  ever  had  or  perhaps  ever  will  have — the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  All 
of  those  four  men  bore  witness  throughout  life  that  they 
owed  to  George  Wythe  the  inspiration  and  impulse  of  their 
devotion  to  civic  service.  And  that  was  the  idea  that  George 
Wythe  kept  in  mind,  the  training  of  publicists,  as  he  once 
wrote  to  John  Adams. 

In  1779,  when  John  Marshall  dropped  out  of  the  ranks 
of  the  revolutionary  army  and  reported  to  the  class  of  George 
Wythe  at  old  William  and  Mary,  that  teacher  hammered  into 
his  head  a  certain  idea  which  was  a  sort  of  hobby  of  Wythe's, 
namely,  that  in  our  American  system  it  is  the  right  of  the 
court  to  set  at  naught  any  law  that  is  in  conflict  with  our 
fundamental  charter  or  constitution.  He  kept  repeating 
that  idea  to  his  pupils.  In  1783,  by  a  rare  chance,  that  teacher 
was  called  upon  to  serve  as  chancellor  of  Virginia,  and  he 
embodied  that  idea  in  his  decision  in  the  case  of  Cato  vs.  The 
Commonwealth,  in  which  he  set  out  the  principle  just  as 
explicitly  as  he  could,  underlining  it — somehow,  prophetically, 
appreciating  the  significance  that  attached  to  that  principle. 
Twenty  years  from  that  date  his  great  pupil,  John  Marshall, 
handed  down  his  first  decision  as  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  a  case  that  he 
had  pondered  for  two  years.     In  that  decision  he  embodied 
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the  principle  that  he  had  learned  from  his  teacher,  George 
Wythe,  who,  as  a  boy,  had  been  taught  in  the  Symmes-Eaton 
school;  and  that  decision  made  the  Supreme  Court  regnant 
in  our  system,  changed  the  center  of  gravity  of  American 
national  life,  and  had  something  to  do  with  an  event  that 
happened  down  near  a  certain  stream  known  as  the  Ap- 
pomattox. That  was  the  result  of  >the  training  of  a  single 
boy  in  the  Symmes-Eaton  school. 

Another  thing,  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  showed  that 
just  as  forty-eight  sovereign  states  in  this  Union  submit  their 
disputes  to  the  judgment  of  calm  reason,  so  also  the  forty-six 
sovereign  nations  of  the  earth,  by  establishing  a  tribunal  at 
the  Hague,  may  settle  their  disputes  through  arbitration,  rea- 
son, and  law.  Thus  there  has  expanded  from  that  little 
Symmes-Eaton  school,  through  George  Wythe  and  through 
John  Marshall,  and  through  the  moral  effect  of  the  example 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  model  for  a  similar  court  of  the 
world.  That  little  school  has  become  one  of  the  springs  of 
human  action  of  the  broadest  and  most  far-reaching  effect. 

I  was  talking  with  the  President  of  Bowdoin  not  long 
ago,  and  he  said  that  if,  on  a  certain  occasion,  you  had  gone 
into  the  United  States  Senate,  you  would  have  seen  a  Bowdoin 
man  presiding — Senator  Frye ;  if  you  had  gone  to  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol  and  looked  into  the  House,  you  would  have 
seen  another  Bowdoin  man  presiding — Tom  Reed;  if  you 
had  stopped  mid-way  and  looked  in  upon  the  Supreme  Court, 
you  would  have  seen  still  another  Bowdoin  man  presiding — 
Chief  Justice  Fuller ;  these  three  men  coming  from  wha't  we 
might  choose  to  call  a  small  college  in  New  England.  Then 
he  told  me  that  in  many  critical  junctures  of  our  American 
affairs,  he  knew  that  those  three  men  must  have  met  as 
chums  in  the  same  class  at  college  often  do,  slapping  one 
another  upon  the  back  and  saying,  "I  think  we  had  better 
do  so  and  so,"  thereupon  solving  the  tangle  in  our  political 
situation.  That  is  the  effect  that  the  college  influence  may 
produce  in  our  national  life. 

In  a  little  college  named  Brown,  to  which  reference  was 
made  this  morning,  Horace  Mann  was  trained,  who,  as  the 
father  of  our  public  school  system,  has  exerted  a  distinct 
influence  on  our  national  life.  There  also  was  trained 
James  B.  Angell,  who,  taking  Jefferson's  idea  of  a  state 
university,  brought  about  its  realization  in  the  state  of 
Michigan.  Some  years  ago,  a  Boston  man  was  told  of  the 
greatness  of  the  University  of  Michigan.     The  Boston  man 
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said,  "Ah,  you  don't  tell  me,  is  it  possible  that  there  is  a 
university  out  west  of  such  creative  force  as  that?"  And 
the  western  man  said,  "Yes,  the  fame  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  stretches  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  east- 
ward within  seven  miles  of  Boston !"  James  B.  Angell  made 
that  university  whose  fame  reached  that  near  to  the  portals 
of  that  "state  of  mind"  known  as  Boston. 

And  then  at  Brown  was  also  one  Barnas  Sears,  who,  by 
establishing  the  public  school,  laid  the  basis  for  a  new  South 
and  a  nobler  social  order  in  that  section.  Now  these  three, 
Horace  Mann,  James  B.  Angell,  and  Barnas  Sears,  came  from 
that  one  little  New  England  college.  I  could  multiply,  if 
time  permitted,  similar  instances  of  the  power  that  our  Ameri- 
can colleges  have  exerted,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  and  I  have 
only  given  you  these  examples  by  way  of  confirming  you  in 
your  judgment  and  determination  to  plan  here  an  institution 
where  every  boy  and  every  girl  within  the  radius  of  your 
city  and  its  vicinity  can  find  an  open  door  to  the  largest 
possible  usefulness  in  life. 

There  is  reason  underlying  all  of  your  activity  in  this  way, 
a  high  and  permanent  incentive  such  as  was  illustrated  in  a 
little  city  of  South  Carolina,  Anderson,  where  I  went  recently 
to  confer  with  some  gentlemen  who  wanted  to  do  something 
for  their  community.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Ligon,  was  a  big 
fellow  who  was  possessed  of  good  horse  sense.  Horse  sense 
is  the  kind  of  sense  that  a  jack  ass  has  not  got.  This  big 
man  said,  "We  have  been  planning  to  do  something  here. 
We  have  been  growing  rich,  and  we  are  becoming  materialists. 
Now  we  merchants  and  bankers  have  decided  that  we  are 
going  to  have  an  object  that  will  challenge  our  self-sacrifice 
and  benevolence.  We  want  to  establish  some  institution 
that  will  make  a  marked  appeal  to  our  generosity.  What  do 
you  think  about  it?  Would  you  say  that  we  should  found 
an  orphan  asylum,  a  hospital,  or  a  college?  The  thought 
that  has  been  in  our  heart  is  this,  that  just  as  it  sweetens  a 
home  to  have  a  child  to  cherish,  so  would  it  sweeten  the  spirit 
of  our  community  to  have  in  its  midst  some  institution  that 
would  make  a  constant  appeal  to  its  generosity  and  benevo- 
lence." He  was  a  plain  man,  but  he  had  discovered  a  great 
truth.  The  result  was  that  they  established  a  college,  which, 
I  understand,  is  today  very  prosperous. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  and  I  went  recently  to  the  home  of  George 
Peabody  in  Salem,  Mass.,  a  plain  frame  building.  Our 
guide  showed  us  the  library  which  he  founded,  and  then  threw 
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open  a  great  vault,  from  which  was  brought  a  letter  written 
by  Queen  Victoria  to  George  Peabody  as  he  was  leaving 
England  to  return  to  his  native  land.  The  letter  was  written 
in  Queen  Victoria's  own  hand.  It  will  interest  this  company 
to  know  that  it  was  a  human  document.  The  Queen  had 
written  ''the,"  and  then  scratched  it  out,  and  there  was  also 
a  "P.  S.",  so  that  it  was  thoroughly  feminine.  She  began  by 
saying  that  she  wanted  in  some  way  to  thank  him  for  all  that 
he  had  done  for  the  British  Empire  by  way  of  civic  example ; 
that  since  his  friends  had  told  her  that  a  title  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  him,  she  had  decided  to  sit  for  a  portrait,  for 
him ;  and  that  if  he  would  make  a  return  visit  to  England,  she 
would  have  the  honor  of  presenting  it  to  him  in  person,  but 
if  that  were  impossible,  by  reason  of  advancing  years,  she 
would  send  it  to  him.  And  then  the  guide  drew  back  some 
more  steel  bars  and  displayed  a  picture  of  the  good  Queen 
that  had  been  painted  for  that  great  American  citizen. 

When  George  Peabody  came  back  to  this  country,  he  made 
a  visit  to  Baltimore,  and  there  a  little  dinner  was  given  him. 
Johns  Hopkins,  at  that  tinie  comparatively  unknown,  sat  op- 
posite Peabody.  Mr.  Peabody,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
said,  "I  know  of  but  two  enduring  human  needs."  The 
company  listened  intently,  for  he  said  this  in  an  impressive 
way  as  if  it  were  the  expression  of  his  deepest  thought  and 
experience.  He  said,  "I  know  of  but  two  enduring  human 
needs — the  training  of  youth,  and  the  care  of  the  sick."  And 
Johns  Hopkins  went  home  that  night  and  wrote  his  will, 
giving  one-half  of  his  fortune  to  found  a  hospital,  and  the 
other  half  to  found  a  university.  So  out  of  that  talk,  out  of 
that  observation  of  George  Peabody's,  sprang  an  institution 
that  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  entire  nation.  No 
institution  that  I  have  ever  known  of  has,  in  the  same  length 
of  time,  rendered  service  comparable  to  that  rendered  by 
the  institution  that  had  its  origin  in  George  Peabody's  obser- 
vation that  night — the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Cincinnati 
caught  the  spirit  of  that  remark  as  is  shown  by  this  University 
and  the  magnificent  new  hospital  just  completed.  Thank  God 
for  Dr.  Holmes ! 

I  want  to  dwell  on  one  other  point,  and  that  is  that  the 
effort  you  are  making  here  to  round  out  your  conception  of  a 
university  that  will  energize  all  your  people  has  a  great  moral 
motive  behind  it,  namely,  the  part  that  our  country  is  to  play 
in  the  affairs  of  mankind.  America  is  not  so  many  millions 
of  square  miles ;  America  is  not  so  many  millions  of  people. 
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All  the  great  nations  have  been  territorially  small.  Little 
Palestine  could  be  easily  lost  in  the  state  of  Texas,  you  could 
not  find  it  with  a  microscope.  That  little  city  in  Greece, 
Athens,  a  city  not  half  so  large  as  Cincinnati,  can  boast  that 
in  a  single  century  there  came  from  it  fourteen  men  of  the 
first  magnitude,  whose  very  names  are  synonyms  of  the 
fields  of  endeavor  in  which  every  one  of  them  touched  per- 
fection. Then  there  is  little  Holland,  little  Switzerland. 
All  the  great  nations  have  been  territorially  small.  It  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  the  bigness  of  our  country 
was  a  reason  for  glorying  in  it.  No,  "America  is  none  of 
this,  but  America  is  a  tremendous  idea  in  process  of  realiza- 
tion". That  idea  is  a  belief  in  the  average  man,  in  equality 
of  opportunity  for  all,  and,  in  a  deeper  sense,  in  human 
brotherhood.  America  is  a  great  idea,  in  which  these  are 
some  of  the  fruitful  and  prophetic  elements.  America, 
therefore,  answers  to  the  moral  expectancy  of  mankind. 

I  went  to  worship  once  in  St.  Giles  church  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.  There  was  a  vast  congregation.  My  mind  was 
filled  with  the  notable  things  that  had  occurred  in  that  historic 
edifice.  I  looked  over  at  that  table  where  it  is  said  our  fore- 
fathers signed  the  covenant  and  attested  with  their  blood 
their  belief  in  that  particular  form  of  truth.  Then  there  was 
a  star  that  marked  the  spot  where  Jennie  Geddes  sat.  My 
mind  was  taken  up  with  the  great  events  that  had  occurred 
there.  The  venerable  minister  devoted  a  large  portion  of 
his  prayer  to  our  country,  and  it  warmed  my  heart  to  hear 
him  close  his  petition  with  this  ringing  sentence,  "and  God 
grant  that  America  as  she  is  eminent  in  position,  so  may  she 
ever  continue  to  be  in  moral  power."  That  prayer  interprets 
your  deepest  purpose  and  mine. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  as  citizens  should  not  set 
before  ourselves  the  definite  goal  of  abolishing  ignorance,  so 
fertile  are  our  resources;  of  abolishing  poverty;  of  abolish- 
ing preventable  disease ;  of  abolishing  war  with  all  its  waste 
and  all  its  sorrow.  There  is  sufficient  dynamic  power  in 
the  idea  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  force  upon  the  attention 
of  mankind  to  encourage  us  to  hope  for  the  eventual  pre- 
valence of  universal  peace.  We  may  soon  hope  to  solidify 
the  nations,  and  realize  the  thought  of  peace,  the  thought  of 
mutual  helpfulness.  That  is  the  common  purpose  that  under- 
lies American  civilization. 

We  are  a  nation  of  idealists.  That  larger  patriotism 
throbs  in  every  American  breast.      But  we  are  today  only 
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at  the  beginning  of  our  country's  moral  greatness.  I  think 
that  the  finest  instance  of  the  moral  idealism  of  the  American 
people  was  the  vote  of  our  representatives  yesterday,  repeal- 
ing the  Panama  tolls  exemption  to  our  ships  so  that,  no 
matter  what  legal  technicalities  there  might  be,  we  are  going 
to  be  true  to  our  plighted  word  and  let  the  most  generous 
construction  be  placed  upon  that  by  other  nations.  I  thank 
God  for  every  man  who  voted  in  that  way  to  preserve  in- 
violate the  honor  of  our  common  country. 

I  am  exceedingly  grateful  to  all  of  you  for  your  kind 
attention,  and  if,  in  after  life,  our  paths  should  cross,  and  I 
should  not  recognize  you  individually, — I  say  this  particularly 
to  the  members  of  the  large  graduating  class — I  beg  that  you 
will  make  yourselves  known  to  me  and  say  that  we  met  before 
at  the  Commencement  of  1914  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
When  you  do  that  you  will  call  up  one  of  the  deepest  im- 
pulses of  my  life. 

I  thank  you  exceedingly. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Dean  More,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  recommended  the  following  candidates,  and  the  President 
conferred  upon  them  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts: 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


Samuel  Joshua  Abrams 
Estelle  Ackerson 
Oscar  Slack  Barrett 
Elizabeth  Margaret  Bolan 
Camille  Brumleve 
Hyman  Bernard  Cantor 
Hazel  June  Clark 
Simon  Cohen 
Sarah  Jane  Cowell 
Mary  Dorothy  Cummins 
Katherine  Brent  Dabney 
Martha  Paula  D' Amour 
Frances  Elizabeth  D'Arcy 
Adelaide  Dean 
Elizabeth  Jane  Dones 
Edna  Amanda  Elhoff 
Jeanette  Eppinger 
Helen  Sarah  Fay 
William  Forthman 
Solomon  Bennett  Freehof 
Grace  M.  Gilbert 
Sadie  Isabel  Goodhart 
David  Hyman  Grodsky 
Samuel  Marcus  Gup 
Chauncey  Harris  Hand 
Julius  Joseph  Hoffmann 
Emily  Louise  Hunt 
Estelle  Augusta  Hunt 
Harold  Elwood  Inskeep 
Frederick  Rudolph  Jacobs 
Ruth  Le  Marian  Jenkins 
Arthur  David  Jones 
Grace  Elizabeth  Jones 
Florence  Joslin 


Mary  Kathryn  Kautz 

Madeline  Henrietta  Keiser 

Marie  Krehbiel 

John  Burk  Le  Clere 

Elizabeth  Charlotte  Linnard 

Otto  Carl  Ferdinand  Lippert 

Martha  Loeb 

Irene  Lucile  Louis 

Lowell  Hobart  Ludwig 

Walter  Alan  Mclntire 

Florence  Louise  McKee 

Amy  Fletcher  Mihalovitch 

Grace  Eva  Miller 

Louis  Arthur  Mischkind 

Charlotte  Frances  Montgomery 

Arthur  Stuart  Neave 

Edna  O'Brien 

Etta  Marie  O'Hara 

Helen  Orth 

Mary  Katherine  Page 

Annetta  Phillips 

Katherine  Phillips 

Ruth  Margherita  Rabenstein 

Eloise  Reed 

Burton  Emmal  Robinson 

Jerome  Rosen 

Ruth  Gordon  Seaman 

Oscar  Franklin  See 

Evelyn  Dallas  Sherwood 

Alice  Virginia  Stephens 

Lillian  Esther  Stiess 

Norma  Louise  Struke 

Werner  John  Suer 

Jacob  Tarshish 
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Martha  Florence  Tedtmann 
Catherine  Marie  Thiesing 
Elizabeth  Lucy  Van  Tyne 
Elkan  Voorsanger 
Mary  Roberta  Whallon 


Ruth  Magdalen  Willey 
Clara  Anna  Wissel 
Gertrude  Marie  Wolfrom 
Neil  Wright 
Clinton  Wunder 


GOLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 
Dean   Burris,   on    behalf    of   the    Faculty   of   the    College    for 
Teachers,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  which  was  conferred : 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education 

Bess  Virginia  Cooke  Helen  Eger 

Marguerite  Davis  Helen  Allee  Foote 

Irma  Scheuer 

Dean  Burris  also  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the 
Teacher's  Diploma,  which  was  conferred : 

In  Elementary  Education 


Estelle  Ackerson 
Camille  Brumleve 
Hazel  June  Clark 
Alary  Dorothy  Cummins 
Martha  Paula  D' Amour 
Frances  Elizabeth  D'Arcy 
Adelaide  Dean 
Elizabeth  Jane  Dones 
Edna  Amanda  Elhoff 
Jeanette  Eppinger 
Helen  Sarah  Fay 
William  Forthman 
Grace  M.  Gilbert 
Sadie  Isabel  Goodhart 
Emma  Elizabeth  Heisel 

A.  B.,  1901 
Frederick  Rudolph  Jacobs 
Ruth  Le  Marian  Jenkins 
Arthur  David  Jones 
Grace  Elizabeth  Jones 
Mary  Kathryn  Kautz 
Madeline  Henrietta  Keiser 
Xina  Kelly 

A.  B.,  1913 


Elizabeth  Charlotte  Linnard 
Henrietta  London 

A.  B,  1913 
Irene  Lucile  Louis 
Florence  Louise  McKee 
Charlotte  Frances  Montgomery 
Etta  Marie  O'Hara 
Helen  Orth 
Annetta  Phillips 
Katherine  Phillips 
Margaret  B.  Plimpton 

A.  B,  1913 
Ruth  Margherita  Rabenstein 
Ruth  Gordon  Seaman 
Alary  Emma  Simon 

A.  B.,  1913 
Lillian  Esther  Stiess 
Norma  Louise  Struke 
Martha  Florence  Tedtmann 
Elizabeth  Lucy  Van  Tyne 
Clara  Anna  Wissel 
Gertrude  Marie  Wolfrom 
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Teacher's  Diploma  in  Art 

Penelope  R.  Hindman  Mildred  R.  Ranch 

Martha  E.  Nickles  Louise  E.  Schrader 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Dean  Schneider,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  several 
engineering  degrees,  which  were  conferred : 

Bachelor  of  Chemical  Engineering 

James  Peter  Andrew  Henry  Albert  Marks 

Charles  Louis  Bloom  Benedict  B.  Salkover 

John  B.  Gerstle  Benjamin  Elliott  Sive 

Bachelor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Willis  Alward  Oehler  Charles  C.  Raitt 

Charles  Mitchell  Warrington 

Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
August  Philip  Graef  Walter  I.  Monaghan 

Chemical  Engineer 
Robert  Findley  Reed 

Civil  Engineer 

Thomas  William  Dartnall  Charles  Henry  Louis  Lange 

Frederick  William  Engdahl  Chauncey  Morgan  Tilden 

Edward  Crittenden  Harding  Alphonse  Mueller  Westenhoff 

Chester  Thomas  Klein  Paul  Prince  Wiant 

Electrical  Engineer 

James  Stanley  Bishop  John  Waters  Sheriff 

Stanley  Perry  John  Harold  Stewart 

Clay  Mortimer  Strait 

Mechanical  Engineer 

Curtis  Rathbone  Chalkley  Edward  Westley  Plueddemann 

Alphonse  O.  Hurxthal  Richard  Mann  Race 

Miron  Allen  Mitchell  William  Edward  Sharkey 
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COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

Dean  Woolley,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Ohio-Miami 
Medical  College,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  which  was  conferred : 


Doctor 

Haviland  Carr 
Frank  Marion  Coppock,  Jr. 
A.  B,  Yale,  1910 

William  A.  Foertmeyer 
Ph.  B.,  Cincinnati  College  of 
Pharmacy,  1908 

Mabel  E.  Gardner 
A.  B.,  Otterbein,  1908 

Frank  Goldenberg 
A.  B.,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, 1907 

Robert  W.  Hart 


of  Medicine 

Paul  Ramsey  Hawley 
A.  B.,  Indiana  University, 
1912 
Douglas  Alexander  Johnston 
Thomas  Henshaw  Kelly 
Merrick  Fiefield  McCarthy 
A.  B.,  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son, 1910 
John  Vincent  McGowan 
Helen  Teresa  Ratterman 

A.  B.,  1903,  M.  A.,  1909,  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati 
Murat  Halstead  Scott 
Paul  Morton  Stewart 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Dean  Harry,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School, 
recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  which  was  conferred: 


Master 

Jennie  Allgaier 

A.  B.,  1901 
Stephen  Dallas  Crouch 

A.  B.,  Trinity  College,  1911 
Ralph  Cummins 

A.  B.,  1908 
Zachaeus  Tom  Egartner 
Richard  Oscar  Ficken 

B.  S.,  Moore's  Hill,  1906 
Joseph  Buck  Foster 

A.  B.,  Delaware  College,  1906 
Martha  Jane  Gibson 

A.  B.,  1913 
Freda  Gleason 

A.  B.,  1913 
Adele  Goldsmith 

A.  B.,  1906 


of  Arts 

Robert  Theodore  Hance 

A.  B.,  1913 
James  Gutheim  Heller 

A.  B.,  Tulane  University,  1912 
Aubrey  Henry  Highton 

A.  B,  1912 
Isidore  Krim 

A.  B.,  Oskaloosa  College,  1912 
Isabelle  Juliet  Levi 

A.  B,  1909 
Hermann  Martin  Ludwich 

Konigsburg  Gymnasium,  1899 
Samuel  Spier  Mayerberg 

A.  B,  1912 
Leonora  Neuffer 

A.  B.,  1913 
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Christine  Porter 

A.  B,  1910 
Amy  Rosin 

A.  B.,  1904 
Israel  Joshua  Sarasohn 

A.  B.,  Clark  University,  1912 
Mayce  Cannon  Sneed 

A.  B.,  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  1910 
Helen  Abigail  Stanley 

A.  B.,  1913 


Paul  R.  Stevenson 

A.  B.,  Park  College,  1909 
Helen  Vickers 

A.  B.,  University  of  Alabama, 
1908 
Alice  Elvira  Von  Stein 

A.  B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College, 
1906 
Louis  Frederick  Werner 

A.  B..  1912 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 


Emma  Lucy  Braun 
A.  B.,  1910;  A.  M.,  1913 
Dissertation :   The  Physiogra- 
phic Ecology  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Region 


Ralph  Edward  Oesper 
A.  B.,  1908 ;  A.  M.,  1909 
Dissertation :   Oximidocar- 

bonic  Esters  and  Related 

Compounds 
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COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  Comegys  Scholarship  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  awarded  to  a 
meritorious  undergraduate,  was  given  to  Laura  Blank. 

The  five  McMicken  Honorary  Scholarships,  given  annually  to 
those  Juniors  who  have  the  best  scholastic  standing,  were  awarded 
as  follows : 

Miriam  Urbansky  Ralph  Belsinger 

Clara  Ballentine  Katherine  Beschorman 

Mary  Morgan 

The  twelve  Thorns  Honorary  Scholarships,  given  annually  to 
the  six  Sophomores  and  the  six  Freshmen  who  have  the  best 
scholastic  records,  were  awarded  as  follows : 

Juniors,  1914-15 

Elsa  Ewald  Ethel  Holzberg 

Claire  Henle  Nesha  Isaacs 

Teresa  Rosenthal  Florence  Straus 

Sophomores,  1914-15 
Meyer  Salkover  Salmen  Siebler 

Marianne  Goettsch  Edward  Geohegan 

Paul  Bauer  Helen  Cord 

The  first  Jones  Prize  for  Oratory,  of  the  value  of  forty  dollars, 
was  won  by  Oscar  Slack  Barrett,  and  the  second  Jones  Prize,  of  the 
value  of  twenty  dollars,  was  won  by  Samuel  Arthur  Gup. 

The  Henry  Hochstetter  Prize,  of  forty  dollars,  established  in 
1909  by  Robert  Hochstetter,  of  the  Class  of  '95,  in  memory  of  his 
brother,  was  awarded  to  Robert  Findley  Reed,  for  presenting  the 
best  graduating  thesis  in  Chemistry.  The  thesis  was  entitled  "A 
Study  of  Aluminium  Hydroxide  as  a  Pigment  and  as  a  Carrier  or 
Base  for  Organic  Lake." 

The  Edward  Miles  Brown  Prize,  of  fifty  dollars,  established  in 
1908  by  the  late  Professor  Brown,  and  given  to  that  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  who  has  attained  the  highest  excellence  in  English 
during  the  four  years'  undergraduate  course,  was  awarded  to  Estelle 
Augusta  Hunt. 
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The  following  students  were  elected  to  the  Delta  Chapter  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  in  the  State  of  Ohio : 

Oscar  Slack  Barrett  Madeline  Keiser 

Bessie  Bolan  Martha  Loeb 

Hyman  Bernard  Cantor  Walter  Mclntire 

Simon  Cohen  Louis  Mischkind 

Solomon  Freehof  Edna  O'Brien 

Estelle  Hunt  Etta  O'Hara 

Grace  Jones  Oscar  See 
Lillian  Stiess 

The  National  Municipal  League  has  established  an  annual 
"Cincinnati  Prize,"  of  twenty  dollars,  to  be  awarded  to  any  student 
of  the  University  who  submits  the  best  original  essay  dealing  with 
the  municipal  government  or  the  civic  life  of  Cincinnati.  The 
subject  prescribed  for  this  year's  contest  was  "The  Best  Charter 
for  Cincinnati."  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Oscar  See  with  honor- 
able mention  for  Julius  J.  Hoffmann. 

The  Robert  Patterson  McKibbin  Memorial  Prize,  a  gold  medal 
of  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  established  in  1911  by  the 
Reverend  William  McKibbin  and  family,  in  memory  of  their  son 
Robert  Patterson  McKibbin,  who  died  in  1910  while  a  member  of 
the  Junior  Class  of  the  University,  was  awarded  to  Oscar  Slack 
Barrett.  This  prize  is  awarded  by  the  faculty  to  that  member  of 
the  Senior  Class  who  has  kept  best  before  him  the  high  ideals  for 
which  college  life  should  stand. 

A  scholarship  in  the  Law  School  for  1914-15  was  awarded  to 
Burton  Robinson. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  Hanna  Fellowship  in  Physics,  established  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Hanna  and  Miss  Mary  Hanna  in  1906,  of  the  value  of  $500  a  year, 
was  awarded  for  a  second  time  to  Edward  Joseph  Lorenz. 

The  D.  A.  R.  Fellowship  in  American  History,  of  the  value  of 
$100  per  year,  was  awarded  to  Miriam  Urbansky  for  the  year 
1914-15. 
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COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

The  successful  competitors  for  places  as  resident  physicians  in 
hospitals  in  1914  are  as  follows: 

Cincinnati  Hospital 

Thomas  Henshaw  Kelly  Merrick  Fiefield  McCarthy 

Paul  Ramsey  Hawley  William  A.  Foertmeyer 

Helena  Teresa  Ratterman  John  Vincent  McGowan 

Frank  Marion  Coppock,  Jr.  Paul  Morton  Stewart 

Jewish  Hospital 

Frank  Goldenberg  Douglas  Alexander  Johnston 

Murat  Halstead  Scott  Haviland  Carr 

German  Deaconess  Hospital 
Robert  W.  Hart 

Mary  Thompson  Hospital,  Chicago,  III. 
Mabel  E.  Gardner 
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CONFERRING  OF  HONORARY  DEGREES 


In  conferring  in  absentia  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon 
William  Lofland  Dudley,  President  Dabney  spoke  the  following 
words : 

To  the  Assembly  : 

Upon  William  Lofland  Dudley, — alumnus  of  this  University; 
Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  Miami  Medical  College  and  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  same  institution;  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
Vanderbilt  University  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Dean  of  its 
Medical  Department;  father  of  the  new  Medical  Department  of 
Vanderbilt  University;  investigator,  author,  and  teacher  of  chem- 
istry who,  we  deeply  regret,  has  been  detained  from  being  present 
today  on  account  of  impaired  health, — the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
is  conferred  in  absentia.  We  unite  in  sending  Dr.  Dudley  affection- 
ate greetings  and  best  wishes  for  his  early  restoration  to  health. 

Professor  John  M.  Burnam  presented  David  Philipson  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  following  words: 
Mr.  President: 

Dr.  Philipson  graduated  from  our  College  of  Liberal  Arts  in 
1883,  received  the  degree  of  Rabbi  the  same  year,  the  D.  D.  degree 
in  1886,  and  in  1889  accepted  a  pastorate  in  this  city.  During  his 
residence  here  of  twenty-five  years,  he  has  contributed  numerous 
articles  to  magazines  and  has  written  many  books  on  various  topics 
connected  with  Hebrew  history  and  literature.  Besides  this,  he  has 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  all  charitable  and  political  movements 
aiming  at  the  improvement  of  social  and  moral  conditions.  In  view 
of  these  achievements,  Mr.  President,  I  present  Dr.  Philipson  to 
you  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

In  conferring  the  degree  upon  Rabbi  Philipson,  President 
Dabney  said : 

David  Philipson  :  In  recognition  of  your  contributions  to 
Hebrew  literature,  history,  and  philosophy,  and  of  your  public  spirit 
and  service  to  the  people  of  this  city  for  twenty-five  years,  your 
Alma  Mater  confers  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  and 
admits  you  to  all  its  rights  and  privileges. 

Dean  Joseph  E.  Harry  presented  Samuel  Chiles  Mitchell  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  following  words : 
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Mr.  President : 

We  have  invited  to  be  present  at  these  exercises  Samuel  Chiles 
Mitchell,  author,  scholar,  historian,  publicist,  and  leader  in  Southern 
education;  President  of  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia;  recipient 
of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  University  of 
Chicago;  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Hampden-Sidney  College  and  from 
Brown  University;  Professor  of  History  and  Greek  in  Mississippi 
College,  1889-91 ;  of  Latin,  in  Georgetown  College,  1891-95 ;  and  of 
History,  in  Richmond  College,  1895-1908;  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  1908-13;  trustee  of  many  educational 
boards ;  member  of  the  Southern  Educational  Board. 

To  Dr.  Mitchell: 

For  these  achievements  and  public  services,  Sir,  the  Directors 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  honoring  you  for  your  valuable 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  for  your  admirable  and 
courageous  fulfillment  of  duty,  assign  to  me  the  pleasing  office  of 
presenting  you  to  the  President,  that  he  may  bestow  upon  you  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

In  conferring  the  degree  upon  Dr.  Mitchell,  President  Dabney 

said  : 

Samuel  Chiles  Mitchell:  In  recognition  of  your  investiga- 
tions in  American  History,  of  your  services  to  higher  education, 
and,  especially,  of  your  leadership  in  Southern  education,  we  confer 
upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  and  admit  you  to  all  its 
rights  and  privileges. 

Professor  Lauder  W.  Jones  presented  Frank  Wigglesworth 
Clarke  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  following  words: 

Mr.  President: 

In  1883,  just  thirty-one  years  ago,  Frank  Wigglesworth  Clarke, 
the  first  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
withdrew  from  the  faculty  of  that  University  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  Government  in  Washington  as  Chief  Chemist  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  an  office  which  he  has  occupied  with 
distinction  ever  since. 

During  these  intervening  years,  he  has  held  many  positions  of 
trust,  and  has  received  many  honors,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Jury  of  Awards  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  1900 ;  and  has  served  on  the  governing  boards  of 
seven  expositions;  he  was  President  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  in  1901 ;  he  is  a  member  of  many  learned  societies. 

His  chief  contributions  to  science  lie  in  the  fields  of  chemistry 
and  geology;  and  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
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the  realm  of  geo-chemistry,  a  branch  of  science  whose  confines 
merge  so  gradually  into  those  of  chemistry  and  geology  that  no 
definite  boundary  lines  can  be  fixed. 

During  a  period  of  many  years,  with  unceasing  enthusiasm, 
he  has  worked  at  the  problem  of  selecting  accurate  values  of  atomic 
weights,  and  other  fundamental  constants ;  and  in  recognition  of  his 
critical  judgment  and  discrimination  in  the  weighing  of  scientific 
evidence,  he  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  International  Committee 
on  Atomic  Weights  for  more  than  ten  years. 

In  view  of  these  eminent  services,  we  have  invited  him  to  be 
here  in  our  midst  today,  and  it  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
University,  to  present  him  to  you  that  you  may  confer  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

In  conferring  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  Dr.  Clarke, 
President  Dabney  said : 

Frank  Wigglesworth  Clarke:  In  recognition  of  your  great 
work  for  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  geology,  and  geo-chemistry  in 
recalculating  atomic  weights  and  physical  constants,  and  of  your 
service  to  this  University  as  its  first  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
one  of  its  real  founders,  we  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  and  admit  you  to  all  its  rights  and  privileges. 
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McMicken  Hall 

Immediately  following  the  Commencement  exercises,  President 
Dabney,  invited  guests,  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  alumnal 
associations,  and  many  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  adjourned  to  the 
dining-room  in  McMicken  Hall  to  partake  of  the  Commencement 
luncheon.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon,  Judge  Smith,  who 
presided,  introduced  the  first  speaker,  Mayor  Spiegel,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

We  appreciate  very  much  the  large  attendance  here  this  after- 
noon. This  dinner  marks  an  event  in  the  history  of  this  University. 
This  is  the  first  time  there  has  ever  been  a  general  dinner  after  the 
Commencement  exercises.  The  custom  has  been  to  have  some  small 
dinner  in  the  city  to  entertain  the  speakers  of  the  day  and  a  few 
friends.  But  this  kind  of  a  dinner  is  more  like  the  dinners  that 
they  have  at  commencements  in  the  large  universities  of  the  coun- 
try. I  believe  the  scene  here  this  afternoon  could  not  be  duplicated 
at  any  other  place  in  the  United  States  or  perhaps  in  the  world ; 
what  I  mean  by  that  is  that  here  is  a  university  supported  in  large 
measure  by  taxation,  and  the  dinner  is  served  under  the  direction  of 
the  School  of  Household  Economics  and  Domestic  Science;  so  that 
in  no  place  in  the  world  could  this  scene  exactly  as  it  is  with  its 
characteristics  be  duplicated. 

I  have  been  to  many  a  banquet  where  the  toastmaster  became  a 
great  bore  by  talking  all  the  time  himself,  so,  bearing  that  in  mind, 
I  will  not  talk  too  much;  yet,  before  I  introduce  other  speakers, 
there  are  one  or  two  things  that  I  would  like  to  say. 

The  old  universities  of  the  nineteenth  century  confined  their 
instruction  largely  to  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  and  Psychology; 
but,  during  the  same  century,  a  new  world  has  been  born,  and  dis- 
coveries in  the  arts  and  sciences  may  be  said  to  have  revolutionized 
almost  the  form  of  the  civilization  of  the  world.  They  have  added 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  to  a  marvelous  degree — and  the  end 
is  not  yet.  It  has  been  necessary  for  the  universities,  therefore,  to 
widen  their  scope  of  instruction  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
growth  of  knowledge;  and  the  scholarship  of  the  university  should 
keep  pace  with  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  A  university  which 
fails  to  recognize  this  idea  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  rear,  for  the 
reason  that  its  appeal  is  not  to  the  great  public  at  large  who  seek 
the  higher  education,  but  only  to  a  limited  class ;  and,  therefore,  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  enlarge  the  scope  of  this  University,  although 
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every  such  movement  must  always  meet  with  criticism,  you  must 
remember  the  policy  that  is  in  mind.  The  scholarship  of  the  uni- 
versity should  not  only  be  broad,  but  should  be  high.  Widening  of 
the  base  does  not  necessarily  imply  reduction  of  height.  But  let 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  the  years  to  come  remember  that 
true  scholarship  dwells  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence;  that  it  must  have  freedom  of  thought  and  liberty  of 
choice,  and  these  it  cannot  have  under  dictation ;  that  its  thought 
must  not  be  deflected  through  the  lens  of  selfish  interests  nor  its 
vision  impaired  by  the  dust  of  the  mob.  Let  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  love  the  truth  always  for  the  truth's  sake,  and  let  it  place 
principle  above  endowments.  Having  once  seen  the  truth,  let  the 
University  and  its  advisers  not  fail  to  declare  it  and  to  teach  it. 

It  is  well  for  the  University  to  have  learned  men,  skillful  men, 
if  you  please;  but,  above  all,  it  should  turn  out  men.  Education 
which  is  not  based  on  character,  in  a  large  measure,  in  my  judgment, 
fails  of  its  object.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  turn  this  institu- 
tion into  a  sectarian  institution  and  spend  our  time  teaching  dogma 
and  theology.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  University's  graduates  should 
simply  not  commit  those  offences  interdicted  by  the  Criminal  Code ; 
but  I  believe  that  the  University's  graduates  should  be  honest  not 
only  because  it  is  good  policy,  but  they  should  be  taught,  as  Captain 
Letterblair  said  in  the  play,  that  "If  it  is  not  the  best  policy,  damn  it, 
be  honest  anyhow." 

Our  University  graduates  should  be  in  touch,  too,  with  the 
great  body  of  mankind,  and  not  educated  beyond  them.  They 
should  have  sympathy  with  the  lives  of  others;  and  if  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  every  one  to  achieve  success,  it  is  within  the  power  of 
every  one  to  learn  to  bear  nobly  what  Kipling  calls  those  "twin 
calamities  of  misfortune  and  success." 

This  institution  should  not  only  turn  out  learned  men,  and 
manly  men,  but  it  should  turn  out  patriotic  men.  An  institution 
supported  as  this  is  by  taxation  of  the  people  should  turn  out 
graduates  who  will  help  to  solve  all  the  great  problems  of  citizen- 
ship and  leadership  that  shall  come  pressing  upon  us  in  future  years. 

It  is  to  the  people  of  this  city  that  this  University  must  look  for 
its  support ;  and  the  University  should  be  true  to  the  great  principles 
of  democracy,  using  this  word  in  its  broad  sense.  By  being  true  to 
these  principles,  it  will  best  serve  the  cause  of  higher  education, 
for,  as  President  Eliot  said,  "The  spirit  of  science  is  the  spirit  of 
democracy,  truth-seeking,  searching  for  fact,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences." But  the  obligation  of  leadership  cannot  be  discharged 
by  truckling  to  the  popular  outcry  of  the  moment.  The  University 
men  must  learn  that  truth  is  not  always  with  the  majority;  that  it 
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begins  with  the  minority,  and  often  with  a  single  dauntless  soul, 
stoned  to  death  in  his  generation.  They  must  learn  the  meaning  of 
the  words  consecration  and  self-sacrifice.  As  long  as  this  great 
University,  therefore,  is  true  to  these  principles,  so  long  will  it 
deserve  the  support  of  the  people  of  Cincinnati  who  have  so 
generously  hitherto  supported  it.  It  is  now  vindicating  itself ;  but 
it  must  vindicate  itself  along  these  principles  which  I  have  declared 
and  which,  so  long  as  I  remain  an  official  of  the  University,  I  will 
endeavor  to  enforce. 

Now,  in  England,  the  king  is  said  to  be  the  fountain  of  justice, 
because  the  king  appoints  the  judges,  and  from  him  emanated  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  courts  of  chancery.  In  Cincinnati,  the  Mayor 
appoints  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  therefore  the  Mayor  may  be 
said  to  be  the  fountain  of  learning  in  this  city.  The  Mayor  is  inter- 
ested in  the  University,  having  had  two  children  graduate  here ;  and 
it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  have  the  honor  of  intro- 
ducing to  you  Mayor  Spiegel. 

MAYOR  FREDERICK  S.  SPIEGEL 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty,  Gradu- 
ates, and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen-. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  pride  that  I  rise  to  say  a  few  words  to 
you.  I  shall  not  detain  you  very  long.  I  fully  realize  the  responsi- 
bility that  is  placed  upon  the  chief  executive  of  your  city  as  the  head 
of  your  University  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  stated  to  you 
by  the  presiding  officer,  Judge  Smith.  Fully  realizing  this,  I  also 
realize  that  the  University  of  Cincinnati  is  the  apex  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  and  that  we  possess,  probably  as  no  other  city,  a 
republica  academica ;  in  other  words,  a  university  which  belongs  to 
the  city  of  Cincinnati,  and  of  which  the  city  of  Cincinnati  is  justly 
proud,  as  it  is  a  university  that  is  consonant  with  the  most  pro- 
gressive thought  and  ideals  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Now,  in  the  conflict  that  has  arisen  between  the  so-called 
applied  scientific  method  and  the  method  of  the  old  humanities  and 
literary  studies,  I  am  frank  to  say,  I  believe  they  complement  each 
other;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  just  now  that  the  applied  science 
theory  or  system  is  the  only  system  for  the  university  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  humanities, — and  when  I  say  the  "humani- 
ties" I  refer  to  the  classical  training  which  was  given  us  when  we 
were  boys,  the  study  of  the  classics,  the  study  of  history,  the  study 
of  literature,  the  classics  of  the  English,  French,  and  German  lan- 
guages— should  not  be  overlooked  as  a  part  of  university  training  in 
the  future. 
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University  training  is  two-fold.  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  designed  not  only  to  train  man  for  active  usefulness 
in  life,  to  make  possible  the  result  which  each  man  and  woman  who 
graduates  from  the  University  desires  to  achieve,  it  is  not  merely 
the  practical  knowledge  that  he  obtains,  it  is  not  only  the  power  to 
reason,  but  it  is  that  which  conduces  to  character  and  makes  char- 
acter. Education  includes  placing  before  every  student  an  ideal  of 
that  which  is  most  necessary  in  life,  far  above  studies,  far  above 
knowledge;  I  mean  character,  and  that  was  part  of  the  message 
which  we  received  today. 

A  man  after  he  has  finished  his  university  course  should  be 
able  to  carry  with  him  into  life  something  acquired  from  his  course 
which  is  not  merely  practical  knowledge.  Practical  knowledge 
becomes  his  means  of  bread-winning,  of  being  successful  in  any 
particular  calling  that  he  may  adopt;  but  idealistic  training  is  that 
training  which  is  received  as  I  have  said  from  the  classics,  such  as 
Latin  literature,  Greek  literature,  and  Hebrew  literature,  and  is 
that  which  is  impressed  upon  the  mind  from  the  study  of  the  works 
of  the  great  men  of  all  ages,  who  have  written  not  for  their  own 
particular  age  alone,  but  for  all  times  and  for  all  lives.  The  eradi- 
cation of  idealistic  training  from  the  curriculum  of  any  university 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  university,  I  do  not  think  will  ever  be  done, 
or  ought  to  be  done ;  this  training  should  be  carried  on  concurrently 
with  the  modern  sciences  and  modern  arts.  The  study  of  applied 
sciences  should  occupy  a  great  part  of  any  university  curriculum; 
but  these  two  separate  yet  concomitant  branches  of  education 
should  never  take  precedence  one  over  the  other. 

When  we  become  older,  when  we  are  approaching  maturity  of 
life,  when  our  school  days  have  been  left  far  behind  us,  then  this 
idea  will  strike  us  with  greatest  force;  then  will  we  be  happy,  no 
matter  what  our  life  study  may  have  been,  whether  it  be  law, 
medicine,  engineering,  or  theology,  to  be  able  to  retire  to  our 
library  far  from  the  uproar  of  the  city,  leaving  for  a  time  the  daily 
task,  and  sit  down  and  drink  with  pleasure  from  that  perennial 
fountain  of  culture  that  will  refresh  the  mind,  relieve  the  daily 
tension  of  labor,  and  prepare  us  to  take  up  our  work  again  with 
vigor. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  long  may  the  University  curriculum 
remain  a  source  of  high  ideals ;  so  that  we  may  not  become  simply 
bread-winning  machines,  but  may  hold  high  the  ideals  of  life. 

I  thank  you. 

Judge  Smith:  I  told  you  that  the  Mayor  was  the  fountain 
head  of  learning. 
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It  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  as  one  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  to  vote  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  the  next  gentleman 
upon  whom  I  will  call. 

It  is  certainly  "carrying  coals  to  Newcastle"  to  tell  you  anything 
about  Dr.  Philipson.  So  I  will  simply  say,  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  Dr.  Philipson. 

RABBI  DAVID  PHILIPSON 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  ; 

My  thoughts  today  naturally  revert  to  the  past,  to  the  days  of 
;  my  school  life  in  this  city  when,  having  graduated  from  Hughes 
High  School,  I  entered  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Well  do  I 
recall  the  steep  ascent  to  learning,  steep  in  a  literal  sense,  to  the 
old  building  on  the  hill  towering  above  McMicken  Avenue ;  except 
in  name  and  in  hopes  for  a  great  future,  the  institution  scarcely 
merited  being  called  a  "university."  There  was  but  one  building; 
the  laboratory  was  very  inadequate  in  equipment ;  the  library  was 
non-existent ;  the  student  body  was  small ;  the  professors  were  few 
and  overworked. 

During  this  new  generation  that  has  grown  up  since  the  days 
when  we  entered  the  University  in  the  fall  of  1879,  the  little  one  has 
indeed  become  a  thousand.  These  fine  buildings,  these  splendid 
laboratories,  this  superb  library,  these  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
students,  this  large  and  capable  faculty,  headed  by  a  man  of  great 
efficiency  and  sound  administrative  capacity,  all  tell  in  a  manner 
more  eloquently  than  any  words,  the  remarkable  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  course  of  this  one  generation.  And  yet  those  days 
of  small  beginnings  were  not  altogether  without  their  advantages, 
despite  the  paucity  of  equipment  and  opportunity.  The  student 
body  being  so  small  in  numbers,  naturally  the  classes  were  also 
small.  I  recall  that  some  of  my  classes  had  only  six  or  eight;  but 
there  was  this  compensation,  that  for  all  that  we  lacked  there  was 
a  close  and  intimate  association  between  professor  and  pupil, 
between  the  cultured  gentleman  and  aspiring  youth,  that  is  perhaps 
not  possible  in  so  great  a  university  where  the  classes  are  so  large. 
There  were  some  unusual  men  in  the  faculty ;  men  who  were 
called  from  this  small  college  at  that  time  to  very  much  larger 
institutions  of  learning;  men  who  made  their  mark  in  those  larger 
spheres  of  activity.  We  have  a  splendid  example  of  that  here  today 
in  the  person  of  our  distinguished  guest,  the  first  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  this  University,  Dr.  Clarke,  whom  we  all  loved  and 
admired  in  our  time,  and  are  happy  to  have  here  today. 
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Well,  then,  there  was  this  compensation  in  the  close  intimacy 
between  the  faculty  and  the  students;  and  so  today  I  bear  testi- 
mony here  in  the  presence  of  the  present  faculty  of  the  Alma  Mater 
and  all  this  company  to  the  splendid  service  of  those  men,  because 
there  is  something  more  than  learning  from  books  after  all ;  namely, 
the  learning  from  men  who  have  achieved  and  who  are  working 
because  their  hearts  are  in  the  work. 

It  is  an  American  trait  to  speak  in  big  figures  and  in  very  large 
numbers.  Foreigners  have  often  pointed  out  this  habit  as  an  Ameri- 
can characteristic.  I  suppose  it  is  the  result  of  our  very  large 
country  and  the  great  things  that  we  have  done  in  a  material  way. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  has  ever  been  expressed  more  eloquently 
and  more  remarkably  than  by  Thomas  Huxley  in  the  fine  address 
he  delivered  at  the  opening  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Professor 
Huxley  on  that  occasion  used  these  eloquent  words:  "I  cannot 
say  that  I  am  in  the  slightest  degree  impressed  by  your  bigness  or 
your  material  resources  as  such.  Size  is  not  grandeur;  territory 
does  not  make  a  nation.  The  great  issue  upon  which  hangs  a  true 
sublimity  and  the  terror  of  overhanging  fate  is,  'What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  all  these  things?'  The  one  condition  of  success, 
3'our  sole  safeguard,  is  the  moral  worth  and  intellectual  clearness 
of  the  individual  citizen.  Education  cannot  give  these,  but  it  can 
cherish  them  and  bring  them  to  the  front  in  whatever  station  of 
society  they  may  be  found ;  and  the  universities  ought  to  be,  and 
may  be,  the  fortresses  of  the  higher  life  of  the  nation."  These 
warning  words  of  Professor  Huxley  have  often  occurred  to  me, 
and  I  believe  that  all  of  us  with  one  accord  would  vote  them  to  be 
true.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  also  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  there  must  be  growth.  But  growth  may  not  be  altogether  along 
material  lines.  If  there  can  be  growth  without  sacrificing  the  ideal, 
if  there  can  be  growth  without  laying  stress  upon  mere  bigness, 
then  growth  is  to  be  welcomed.  Bigness  for  the  sake  of  bigness 
may  mean  merely  overgrown  incompetency  and  inefficiency ;  if  that 
be  the  case,  then  may  Professor  Huxley's  warning  well  be  heeded. 

Only  quite  recently  I  spoke  at  two  very  large  universities,  and  in 
conversation  with  the  men  in  charge  of  the  universities,  professors 
and  others,  the  only  thing  that  they  seemed  to  speak  about  was  the 
size  of  the  buildings,  the  thousands  of  students,  the  large  number  of 
the  faculty,  the  unusual  expansion  of  the  university  in  the  way  of 
equipment.  One  said  to  me,  "Within  five  years  from  now  we  will 
have  the  largest  student  body  in  the  country."  Another  said  to  me, 
"Next  year  we  will  have  upon  this  campus*  the  largest  hall  of  any 
university  in  the  country."  I  did  not  hear  from  any  of  these  men 
one  word  about  what  the  university  had  contributed  to  the  learning 
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of  the  world  nor  did  I  hear  much  said  about  the  achievements  of 
its  professors.  These  other  things  seemed  to  be  uppermost  in  mind, 
ideas  of  great  numbers  and  size,  great  equipment,  and  all  those 
material  achievements.  Material  growth  is  all  well  and  good,  but 
it  must  be  accompanied  by  a  growth  in  university  spirit,  in  inspira- 
tion. 

I  rejoice  in  the  great  growth  of  all  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  country.  I  rejoice  that  where  formerly  there  were  tens,  there 
are  now  hundreds  of  students  coming  to  our  universities.  I  rejoice 
that  where  formerly  thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  on  buildings  and 
equipment,  there  are  now  millions.  I  rejoice  in  all  these  things;  but 
with  all  this  rejoicing,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  we  must  moderate  our 
craze  for  large  numbers  and  big  things  as  such,  so  that  we  may  never 
forget  that  the  university  men  must  stand  before  this  whole  nation 
as  the  representatives  of  the  higher  life.  If  the  old  French  doctrine 
"noblesse  oblige"  means  anything,  it  has  meaning  for  us,  that  we  have 
a  real  nobility,  the  nobility  of  opportunity,  the  nobility  of  learning,  the 
nobility  of  the  higher  outlook  upon  life ;  and,  therefore,  because  we 
have  been  thus  privileged,  we  have  greater  duties  than  have  the  rest 
of  the  people.  We  must  remember  that  we  university  people  must 
stand  for  civic  purity  and  righteousness ;  that  we  must  transmute  our 
university  education  into  character,  and  our  university  opportunities 
into  service  for  the  community.  Thus  will  our  Almae  Matres  become 
what  they  should  be  for  the  nation, — the  nourishing  mothers  of  the 
finest  citizenship,  the  greatest  and  finest  usefulness,  and  the  highest 
ideality. 

This  I  believe  is  our  duty,  as  it  ought  to  be  our  privilege  and 
our  pleasure ;  so  that  in  all  truth  we  may  demonstrate  as  was  said 
by  a  brilliant  educator  that  "the  end  of  education  is  not  information 
but  inspiration ;  not  facts,  rules,  tables,  but  insight,  initiative,  grasp, 
growth  of  character  and  power."  This,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  is 
the  purpose  of  yourself  and  your  honored  colleagues  who  have  in 
charge  the  destinies  of  my  beloved  Alma  Mater,  to  which  I  feel 
now  bound  by  double  and  treble  ties  because  of  the  honor  you  have 
done  me  today. 

May  this  Alma  Mater,  situated  upon  this  beautiful  eminence,  be 
indeed  in  all  future  time  a  beacon  on  the  hill.  May  our  beloved 
institute  for  all  the  days  to  come  be  a  torch-bearer,  lighting  the  way 
before  our  citizenship  and  before  our  nation. 

Judge  Smith  :  I  shall  only  call  upon  one  other  gentleman,  and 
then  we  wall  adjourn  to  hear  Professor  Clarke  and  to  break  ground 
for  the  new   chemical  building.     We   appreciate  very   much   that  so 
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many  of  you  are  here  and  will  detain  you  only  long  enough  to  hear 
the  next  speaker. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  commission  was  appointed  in  Canada  to 
make  a  study  of  the  school  systems  I  think  of  the  world,  at  least  of 
the  United  States.  They  spent  a  year  or  two  on  that  work,  I 
believe,  and  then  reported  that  the  model  school  system  which 
they  recommended  to  be  followed  was  that  of  the  public  schools 
of  Cincinnati. 

We  have  here  this  afternoon  the  head  of  that  public  school 
system.  We  could  not  run  the  University  unless  we  had  men 
and  women  prepared  to  enter  the  University;  and  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  know  that  they  are  in  such  competent  hands.  We  feel 
honored  by  the  presence  here  this  afternoon  of  Superintendent 
Condon,  whom  I  will  ask  to  say  a  few  words  to  us. 


RANDALL  J.   CONDON 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen ; 

The  University  has  not  conferred  a  degree  upon  me,  so  that 
I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  I  should  speak  just  now,  except  that 
during  the  3^ear  and  a  half  that  I  have  been  here,  the  city  has  been 
conferring  on  me  that  which  I  prize  vastly  more  than  any  material 
evidence,  the  great  degree  of  good  will,  the  great  degree  of  co- 
operation, the  great  degree  of  enthusiastic  assistance  in  all  of  the 
ideals  of  co-operative  activity  that  this  University  stands  for. 

I  have  just  had  the  great  inspiration  and  pleasure  of  attending 
the  Commencement  exercises  at  Mount  Holyoke.  I  want  to  bring 
to  you  and  the  alumni  of  this  University  and  the  others  here  today, 
greetings  from  that  pioneer  school  in  New  England.  Hardly  could 
anything  be  more  pronounced  than  the  difference  between  Mount 
Holyoke  and  this  University;  Mount  Holyoke,  a  beautiful,  quiet, 
retired  college  among  the  green  hills  of  New  England,  dotted  with 
white  houses  with  their  green  blinds  and  quiet  peaceful  surround- 
ings; this  great  municipal  University  in  the  midst  of  the  strength 
and  struggle  of  the  city,  with  its  throng  of  graduates  all  inspired 
by  the  idea  of  service  that  they  may  render  when  they  are  sent  out 
after  their  four  or  more  years  of  preparation.  At  Mount  Holyoke, 
there  were  graduates,  too,  ready  to  serve  humanity  as  here,  and  I 
recall  how  in  the  most  inspiring  way  the  Senior  class  went  carrying 
a  great  rope  of  laurel  gathered  from  the  hills,  up  to  a  little  white 
monument  that  rests  upon  the  hill,  marking  the  spot  where  Mary 
Lyon  came  that  she  might  establish  this  school  in  1837  in  order  to 
give  girls   an  opportunity  to  fit  themselves   for  service.     As  they 
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gathered  there  and  twined  the  laurel  wreath  about  the  iron  fence 
that  encloses  this  monument,  they  sang  this  song : 

"Oh  willing  heart  that  heeds  the  voice  of  duty, 
Fearful  of  nothing  save  failing  to  answer, 
Glad  to  receive  the  task  whate'er  God  gave  thee, 
Freely  we  learn  of  thee. 

"Oh  heart  of  courage,  strong  to  face  the  battle, 
Hopeless  against  the  foe  with  few  to  aid  thee, 
Trusting  to  God  for  help  to  win  the  struggle, 
Gladly  we  learn  of  thee. 

"Oh  heart  of  fire  in  trouble  and  in  darkness, 
Kindling  hearts  of  those  whose  hearts  were  faltering, 
Blazing  thy  way  along  the  path  of  progress, 
Humbly  we  learn  of  thee. 

"Oh  spirit,  willing,  brave  and  ever  zealous, 
Faithfully  minded  of  the  Master's  calling, 
Great  soul,  God  grant  that  we  shall  keep  before  us 
Till  we  may  learn  of  thee." 

I  suppose  it  is  an  evidence  of  advanced  age  when  we  begin  to 
dwell  in  the  past  and  think  of  things  that  have  been.  So  I  realized 
I  was  growing  old,  when  my  mind  began  to  turn  back  this  year  to 
things  that  have  been  in  Cincinnati.  My  mind  turned  back  to  the 
early  days,  that  I  might  get  a  correct  conception  of  the  ideals  which 
inspired  this  city  during  the  years  when  the  beginnings  of  education 
here  were  being  worked  out. 

In  preparing  for  the  graduation  of  our  high  schools,  that 
inspiring  occasion  when  between  five  and  six  hundred  young  people 
were  to  march  up  to  receive  their  diplomas,  I  thought  that  I  could 
not  make  a  better  preparation  than  to  run  back  over  days  gone  by 
and  become  en  rapport  with  the  beginning  of  things  educational 
and  the  movement  for  higher  education  in  this  city ;  and  so  I  turned 
to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  High  Schools  for  1840,  in  which 
I  found  this  sentence :  "The  country  cannot  long  be  prosperous 
unless  it  is  sustained  by  intelligence  and  virtue."  This  is  the  con- 
ception which  actuated  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  at  that 
time  and  led  them  in  those  early  days  to  establish  the  high  schools. 
On  December  5,  1850,  there  was  organized  the  first  high  school  by 
the  union  of  the  funds  of  Hughes  and  Woodward ;  a  central  school 
had  been  organized  some  three  years  before,  that  is,  in  1847.  The 
report  says :  "On  December  5,  1850,  the  contract  was  signed  by 
which  the  separate  funds  were  combined  for  a  common  purpose 
upon  such  conditions  as  we  believe  effectually  secures  through  all 
time  the  benefits  of  these  magnificent  endowments  to  the  whole 
people." 
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And  then  it  goes  on  to  say :  "When  the  proper  buildings  shall 
have  been  erected  and  these  high  schools  shall  have  been  fully  and 
successfully  opened,  Cincinnati  will  be  able  to  boast  of  having  made 
the  most  ample  and  efficient  provision  for  the  gratuitous  education 
of  our  entire  population  of  any  state  in  the  Union." 

We  have  gone  a  long  way  from  those  days  of  1850;  now  the 
high  schools  have  multiplied,  the  courses  have  multiplied,  and  the 
University  with  its  larger  opportunities  for  education  in  its  various 
departments  is  now  open  to  the  citizens  of  this  city.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  for  fifty-six  years  there  were  only  two  courses  in 
the  high  school — general  and  classical.  Then,  in  1906,  responsive  to 
the  great  wave  that  was  sweeping  the  country,  there  were  organized 
two  other  courses,  manual  training  and  domestic  science.  When 
these  two  courses  had  been  completed  and  their  first  graduates  had 
passed  out  in  1910,  there  were  then  organized  additional  courses  in 
art,  music,  and  commerce,  and  technical  co-operative  courses  for 
boys  and  for  girls;  and  this  year  there  were  graduates  from  all 
these  courses,  to  the  number  of  574. 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  at  the  Commencement  of  the 
high  schools,  I  conferred  two  diplomas  in  person.  Most  of  the 
diplomas  were  simply  passed  out  in  bulk,  but  I  selected  out  of  the 
574  young  people,  two  young  men  whom  I  considered  typical  of 
what  I  then  said  we  stood  for  in  America  in  education  and  all  that 
education  means  to  this  city.  One  of  these  was  the  grandson  of  the 
first  principal  of  Woodward  High  School,  or  college  as  it  was  called 
before  it  was  taken  over  by  the  city;  a  young  man  who  had  back 
of  him  all  these  generations  of  refinement  and  culture  and  American 
idealism.  The  other,  six  and  a  half  years  ago,  came  to  the  shores 
of  America  from  Russia,  having  never  had  any  schooling,  and  who 
in  six  and  a  half  years  had  learned  the  English  language,  and 
had  completed  the  elementary  course  and  the  four  years'  high 
school  course.  Out  of  210  graduates  he  was  selected  as  class 
orator  from  Woodward.  These  two  young  men  brought  together 
were  typical  of  that  for  which  we  stand  in  education  in  America, 
for  freedom  of  opportunity  for  those  who  will  use  it,  alike  for  the 
man  who  has  inherited  generations  of  American  ideals  and  culture, 
and  for  him  who  has  only  just  come  from  a  foreign  land  into  the 
opportunities  of  America.  This  latter  young  man  had  accomplished 
the  seemingly  impossible;  yet  because  his  soul  was  fired  with  a 
desire  to  seize  the  opportunity  before  him,  he  had  accomplished  that 
which  made  everything  possible  for  him. 

I  wish  somebody  would  invent  a  new  expression.  I  speak  some- 
times of  the  "Universitv  and  the  Public  Schools."     When  I  do  that 
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I  say  that  which  is  not  true  in  itself,  because  the  University  itself 
is  a  public  school.  I  somehow  hate  to  say  that  I  am  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools,  because  that  in  itself  puts  the  University  to  one 
side.  I  think  of  the  University,  the  high  schools,  the  elementary 
classes,  the  kindergarten,  and  all  of  the  varied  opportunities,  as  a 
part  of  one  complete  unified  system.  President  Dabney  and  those 
associated  with  him  have  their  part  of  the  problem  to  administer 
and  manage.  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  and  the  Superin- 
tendent and  those  associated  with  him  in  service  have  their  part  of 
the  problem  to  manage ;  and  yet  we  should  fail  to  realize  the  hope 
and  purpose  of  this  city  if  we  ever  thought  of  these  as  being 
separate  or  distinct  parts  and  not  as  a  component  part  of  one 
complete  system.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  this  union  shall 
be  even  more  complete  in  practice  than  at  the  present  time. 

As  a  move  in  this  direction,  during  the  present  year,  we  have 
organized  a  Council  of  English  Education,  to  be  composed  of  the 
teachers  of  English  in  the  University,  in  the  high  schools,  and  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
that  organization  shall  be  multiplied,  and  when  the  heads  of  the 
departments  of  Latin,  the  Sciences,  Mathematics,  History,  Civics,  or 
whatever  else  it  may  be,  shall  be  heads  of  these  departments  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end;  and  when  that  union  shall  be  completed 
by  all  of  the  people  from  all  parts  of  the  system  being  organized, 
unified,  and  bringing  their  combined  energies  to  bear  upon  the  one 
great  problem  of  education. 

I  have  frequently  said  that  I  believe  this  city  of  Cincinnati 
offers  the  finest  opportunity  for  educational  development  of  any  city 
in  this  country.  I  believe  that  is  true,  because  I  believe  there  are 
more  people  in  this  city  who  are  anxiously  and  conscientiously 
desirous  of  expressing  these  ideals  in  action;  and  their  desires  will 
be  realized  and  brought  to  the  fullest  development  by  co-operative 
effort. 

If  you  will  pardon  me,  in  closing  I  want  to  read  these  sen- 
tences from  the  conclusion  of  an  address  which  I  gave  recently 
upon  the  subject  "School  and  Shop — Work  and  Study."  I  believe 
in  industrial  education.  I  believe  in  vocational  education  which 
teaches  every  phase  of  life ;  and  I  believe  also  as  fully  and  as  thor- 
oughly as  the  Mayor  does,  in  idealism,  in  a  liberal  education,  and 
that  there  cannot  be  any  conflict  between  the  two.  Work  in  itself 
must  become  a  great  force  in  education.  Such  work  must  be  so 
combined  in  the  home  and  in  the  shop,  the  school  and  the  university, 
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that  idealism  and  high  vision  shall  be  maintained  and  culture  come 
from  them.    I  said  in  closing  the  address  just  referred  to: 

"But  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  to  be  educational  work,  not 
so  much  work  for  work's  sake,  but  work  for  the  worker's  sake, 
so  organized  and  directed  as  to  give  a  maximum  of  educational 
value — a  value  which  will  be  measured  largely  by  the  joy  of  accom- 
plishment;  the  consciousness  of  difficulties  overcome  and  made  the 
stepping-stones  to  higher  accomplishments.  And  to  this  end,  the 
industries,  as  well  as  the  schools,  must  be  organized  with  reference 
to  vocational  education  in  a  manner  that  is  liberal  and  fundamentally 
sound ;  for  I  believe  we  may  obtain  the  elements  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion from  work-study,  when  rightly  organized,  quite  as  much  as 
from  word-study. 

"Culture  comes  not  from  the  particular  form  of  study,  but 
rather  from  the  spirit  awakened  by  study.  For  one  the  approach 
to  the  spirit  and  the  opportunity  for  self-expression  will  be  found 
in  art ;  for  another,  in  music ;  for  another,  in  literature ;  another, 
in  nature;  for  others,  it  will  be  found  at  the  forge,  the  anvil,  the 
carpenter's  bench ;  in  the  machine  shop  and  the  counting-room ;  or 
in  farm  and  household  occupations.  Culture  is  the  ripening  of  life, 
the  inner  sel  f -enlargement ;  and  the  daily  toil  and  the  daily  rest  must 
supply  the  opportunity  and  the  incentive  for  this  enrichment  of 
life ;  if  it  is  not  found  here,  it  will  not  be  found  anywhere.  There 
must  be  less  study  for  study's  sake,  and  more  study  that  expresses 
itself  in  terms  of  work;  learning  that  becomes  knowledge  through 
its  application ;  wisdom  through  its  expression  in  terms  of  unselfish 
service.  It  is  only  in  its  outgo  that  the  soul  is  enlarged.  It  is  the 
things  that  we  love  deeply  that  influence  our  lives  in  large  measure. 

"These  are  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  that  have  con- 
trolled, and  will  guide,  in  the  development  of  the  work-study 
program  in  the  Cincinnati  schools." 

Judge  Smith  :  The  interesting  address  to  which  we  have  just 
listened  will  close  this  function.  The  meeting  will  adjourn.  You 
are  now  invited  to  attend  the  exercises  in  celebration  of  the 
breaking  of  ground  for  the  new  chemical  laboratory.  These  exer- 
cises will  take  place  near  the  Engineering  Building,  where  an  able 
address  will  be  made  by  Professor  Frank  Wigglesworth  Clarke. 
It  will  be  an  interesting  occasion  in  many  respects,  and  will  be 
particularly  interesting  to  you,  because,  after  having  seen  me  all 
morning,  and  having  seen  me  here,  you  will  not  see  me  there. 


EXERCISES    IN    CONNECTION   WITH    THE 

BREAKING  OF  GROUND  FOR  THE  NEW 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 


The  exercises  in  connection  with  the  breaking  of  ground  for 
the  new  chemical  laboratory  were  held  in  Burnet  Woods  on  the 
site  of  the  new  building.  President  Dabney,  who  presided,  made  a 
few  introductory  remarks,  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ; 

We  are  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  beginning  the  erection  of 
this  new  chemical  laboratory,  granted  us  by  the  people  of  Cincinnati 
almost  two  years  ago.  The  first  active  movement  for  the  erection 
of  this  building  was  made  at  a  hearing  before  Council,  where  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  Dr.  Jones,  and  myself  appeared  as  representatives 
of  the  people  of  Cincinnati  to  present  the  case.  As  a  result,  Council 
authorized  by  ordinance  a  bond  issue  of  $550,000,  to  be  used  for  a 
chemical  laboratory,  a  woman's  building,  and  improvements  on  the 
athletic  field  and  in  McMicken  Hall,  a  division  of  the  fund  between 
the  buildings  not  being  made.  In  1912,  before  operations  were 
begun,  $100,000  of  bonds  were  sold,  but,  on  account  of  a  change  in 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  bonds  could  not  be  sold  at 
4  per  cent  interest,  the  condition  under  which  they  were  first  offered. 

In  December  of  last  year,  another  ordinance  was  therefore 
passed  by  Council,  authorizing  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  bonds 
to  be  raised  to  4l/>  per  cent,  and  the  bonds  then  sold  very  promptly. 
Work  on  the  chemical  laboratory  upon  the  site  marked  out  here 
will  begin  immediately.  We  have  invited  to  come  to  this  place 
today  our  distinguished  first  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity, who  was  the  builder  of,  as  well  as  the  teacher  in,  the  first 
chemical  laboratory  in  the  old  McMicken  building,  and  was  present 
also  at  the  dedication  of  Hanna  Hall  which  contains  our  second 
chemical  laboratory  where  we  are  working  today. 

This  event  recalls  the  growth  of  the  University  as  nothing  else 
perhaps  can  do.  Beginning  with  two  or  three  rooms  in  the  base- 
ment of  McMicken  Hall  as  the  chemical  laboratory,  with  one 
professor,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  students,  as  Professor  Clarke 
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tells  me,  we  have  in  Hanna  Hall  today  four  hundred  students, 
and  seven  or  eight  professors.  In  the  new  building,  we  shall  provide 
for  eight  hundred  students. 

I  take  great  pleasure  now  in  presenting  to  you  one  of  th( 
University's  first  great  professors  and  one  of  the  three  real  founders 
of  our  University;  for,  although  Charles  McMicken  gave  his  estat( 
for  its  endowment,  and  the  city  of  Cincinnati  gave  the  money  for 
the  first  building,  we  must  agree,  after  hearing  the  eloquent 
addresses  of  today  about  academic  studies  and  idealism,  that  the 
real  founders  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  were  those  first  pro- 
fessors represented  here  on  this  platform  today  by  Professor  Clarke. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  Professor  Frank 
Wigglesworth  Clarke,  now  chemist  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
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ADDRESS  OF 
FRANK  WIGGLESWORTH  CLARKE,  SC.  D,  LL.  D. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen: 

Just  forty  years  ago  next  September  the  University  opened  its 
doors.  Our  quarters  were  one  floor  of  a  school  building  in  the  city. 
There  were  just  three  of  us  on  the  faculty.  The  three  were 
Professor  Eddy,  professor  of  Mathematics;  Professor  F.  D.  Allen, 
Classics,  and  myself  for  Chemistry  and  Physics.  I  have  been  told 
that  when  the  Board  of  Directors  first  decided  to  establish  this 
faculty,  it  was  proposed  to  have  a  professor  of  chemistry.  The 
late  Judge  Stallo  suggested  that  it  should  be  chemistry  and  physics, 
whereupon  one  of  the  directors  said  that  he  did  not  want  to  start 
another  medical  school.  However,  we  started.  We  got  to  work 
with  a  very  small  number  of  students  on  the  top  floor  of  that  down- 
town schoolhouse.  The  next  year  we  moved  into  the  building  on 
the  Vine  Street  hill,  and  a  laboratory  was  fitted  up  in  the  basement 
thereof,  sufficient  space  being  given  us  for  the  small  number  of 
students  that  we  had  to  deal  with.  But  it  was  not  such  a  laboratory 
as  would  be  satisfactory  today.  There  has  been  a  growth  since  then. 
I  will  say,  however,  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  students  sometimes 
to  have  a  rather  inferior  outfit  to  work  with.  I  know  of  laboratories 
which  are  supplied  with  every  possible  convenience ;  electricity  at 
every  desk,  running  water  to  turn  on  or  off,  steam  blast,  and  every- 
thing else — laboratory  apparatus  for  every  possible  contingency; 
and  the  student  learns  to  use  those  things.  The  student  then  goes 
out,  it  may  be,  into  some  manufacturing  establishment,  where  the 
laboratory  facilities  are  absolutely  primitive,  and  he  does  not  know 
how  to  get  along  with  the  insignificant  resources  at  his  command. 
I  think  that  I  can  say  that  our  men  had  considerable  experience  in 
getting  along  with  inadequate  resources.  It  was  a  very  common 
thing  to  take  a  piece  of  apparatus  designed  primarily  for  one 
purpose,  and  adapt  it  to  some  other  entirely  different  use ;  and  I 
think  the  students  that  went  through  that  course  were  able,  when 
they  had  the  chance  to  use  first-class  things,  to  use  them  efficiently, 
but  were  able  also  to  get  along  with  a  minimum  of  conveniences. 

For  nine  years  my  connection  with  the  University  continued. 
The  second  year  Professor  Robert  Warder  came  to  me  as  an 
assistant.  A  year  or  two  later  the  Chair  was  divided,  I  retaining 
chemistry  and  Warder  being  appointed  Professor  of  Physics.  A 
little  later  the  University  got  into  financial  straits  and  was  obliged 
to  dismiss  Professor  Warder,  not  from  any  fault  of  his,  but  for 
want  of  money  to  pay  his  salary.    Then  the  whole  thing  was  thrown 
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back  on  my  shoulders,  and  for  two  or  three  years  I  had  to  carry 
both  chemistry  and  physics,  with  only  one  student  assistant,  who 
looked  after  the  stockroom  and  dealt  out  the  apparatus.  It  was  not 
a  satisfactory  state  of  affairs ;  yet  I  may  say  that  we  did  good  work, 
and  the  students  who  went  out  from  that  laboratory  at  that  time 
were  men  of  whom  I  think  the  University  need  not  be  ashamed. 
One  of  them  was  Dr.  Dudley,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  who  re- 
ceived an  honorary  degree  in  absentia  this  morning;  another  was 
Karl  Langenbeck,  who  is  recognized  as  our  foremost  authority  on 
chemistry  ceramics.  There  are  two  or  three  in  the  city  who  are  well 
known  as  able  chemists  in  their  special  lines ;  Mr.  Twitchell  is  one 
of  these,  also  Mr.  Schmidt  and  Mr.  Joslin.  I  might  possibly  name 
others  if  I  had  the  list  before  me;  but  I  think  I  can  say  that  the 
men  I  have  named  would  be  a  credit  to  any  university  in  the  world. 

You  have  come  now  to  the  building  of  a  new  laboratory  which 
is  to  cost  nearly  one-quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars;  and  the 
question  is,  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?  That  is  the  important 
question.  You  may  have  a  big,  fine  laboratory  and  yet  accomplish 
nothing — which  I  do  not  think  will  happen  here.  But  the  practical 
question  is  this,  Where  are  you  going  to  lay  the  stress?  Chemistry 
is  an  enormous  subject;  it  covers  not  only  the  abstract  and  theoreti- 
cal side,  but  it  touches  every  great  industry  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  I  think  I  can  say  that  chemistry  is  represented  in  various 
ways  in  the  clothing  of  every  person  in  this  audience;  it  is  repre- 
sented in  the  dye-stuffs  of  these  flags ;  it  is  represented  in  nearly 
every  article  of  daily  use.  It  touches  your  agriculture ;  it  determines 
the  values  of  fertilizers ;  it  touches  medicine  at  every  point. 
Physiology  is  hardly  more  than  a  branch  of  chemistry  today. 

Where  are  you  going  to  lay  stress?  I  might  say — perhaps  it 
will  surprise  you  a  little — that  in  science  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
fashion.  Every  science  ramifies  in  many  directions.  You  know 
how  it  is  with  the  gold-miner  and  prospector  going  into  new  fields; 
when  they  strike  what  they  call  "pay  dirt,"  there  is  immediately  a 
stampede  into  that  district  by  others  who  want  to  find  more  pay 
dirt.  Just  so  with  science ;  a  man  goes  into  a  little  developed  field 
of  chemistry  and  makes  a  discovery.  All  at  once  that  field  becomes 
fashionable,  and  hundreds  of  other  investigators  also  go  into  it. 
Just  now  it  is  radio-activity;  everybody  who  can  is  running  to  that 
field,  and  other  fields  are  being  neglected.  So  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  fashion.  When  I  was  teaching  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
the  fashion  was  organic  chemistry,  and  the  man  who  did  not  go 
into  organic  chemistry  and  make  that  his  principal  aim  amounted  to 
nothing.  When  I  entered  chemistry,  my  interest  was  in  an  un- 
fashionable  field,   inorganic  chemistry.     Today,  physical  chemistry 
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has  come  to  the  front;  unless  you  are  a  physical  chemist  you  are 
nobody;  other  branches  may  be  tolerated,  but  that  seems  to  be 
about  all.  The  poor  organic  chemists  who  formerly  ruled  every- 
thing in  this  country  are  now  on  the  defensive,  and  the  inorganic 
men  occupy  the  middle  ground  and  manage  to  get  along  without 
molestation. 

However,  the  question  is,  Where  are  you  going  to  lay  the  stress, 
on  pure  chemistry  or  on  its  applications  to  the  useful  arts?  Here 
again,  in  the  interest  of  truth,  I  hope  you  will  do  both. 

I  am  myself  entirely  devoted  to  what  might  be  called  the  pure 
side  of  science.  I  have  had  very  little  to  do  with  applied  science. 
My  interests  have  been  in  other  directions.  But  you  need  to 
have  both,  you  cannot  have  one  developed  to  great  advantage 
without  the  other.  All  the  applications  of  science,  no  matter  what 
they  may  be,  rest  on  discoveries  which  were  made  in  the  search  for 
truth,  with  no  thought  of  practical  application  whatever. 

It  is  an  interesting  thing  to  look  at  the  history  of  science  and 
see  how  true  it  is,  that  you  cannot  have  any  applied  science  unless 
you  have  science  to  apply.  Fundamentally,  and  first  of  all,  it  is 
important  that  the  students  in  a  university  should  get  a  broad 
foundation  in  the  general  principles  of  science  before  they  under- 
take to  go  into  its  applications;  and  then,  afterward,  th  -  can  go 
into  any  special  lines  that  they  please. 

Let  me  illustrate  how  some  of  these  things  have  grown.  We 
have  held  up  to  us  all  the  time  the  wonderful  intellectual  achieve- 
ments of  the  ancient  Greeks;  and  yet,  in  certain  ways,  the  Greeks 
fell  far  below  the  moderns.  The  Greeks  knew  that  when  a  particle 
of  amber  was  rubbed,  it  acquired  the  quality  of  attracting  light 
objects,  like  bits  of  down,  feather,  or  thread;  they  knew  that  fact. 
It  meant  nothing  to  them.  It  remained  fruitless  for  centuries,  until 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  an  English  investigator,  Gilbert, 
found  that  glass  and  sealing-wax  had  the  same  property  as  amber, 
and  correlated  that  property  with  the  properties  of  magnets.  "What 
was  the  use?  What  difference  does  it  make  to  anybody  whether 
these  things  are  so,  or  not?"  That  was  the  question  which  the 
practical  men  asked ;  and  even  the  distinguished  philosopher  Bacon — 
often  miscalled  Lord  Bacon — who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
father  of  the  modern  system  of  scientific  thought,  could  see  no  use 
in  those  discoveries  which  led  to  the  electric  machine  and  the 
Leyden  jar,  and  to  a  variety  of  other  discoveries  which  have  helped 
to  build  up  the  great  science  of  electricity  as  it  is  today. 

Take  it  again  on  another  line :  About  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  ago  an  Italian  doctor  had  some  frogs'  legs  prepared  for 
cooking  lying  on  a  pewter  plate ;   a  silver  knife   was  laid  across 
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them,  touching  the  pewter  plate  at  one  end,  and  the  big  nerve  of  a 
frog's  leg  at  the  other  end.  The  frog's  leg  kicked.  That  was  a 
surprising  phenomenon,  yet  it  meant  more  than  that  to  Galvani, 
because  he  was  a  man  of  scientific  thought,  and  he  wanted  to  know 
the  reason  why.  He  repeated  the  experiment  over  and  over  again, 
until  he  was  dubbed  and  ridiculed  all  over  Europe  as  "The  frog's 
dancing  master."  Volta  found  that  animals'  legs  were  not  needed 
for  producing  some  of  these  phenomena,  but  that  he  could  get 
similar  phenomena  from  inorganic  substances,  and  he  became  the 
inventor  of  the  voltaic  pile,  which  was  named  after  him.  From 
these  useless  experiments,  as  they  were  termed  by  the  public,  there 
came  in  time  to  be  developed  the  whole  science  of  electricity,  whose 
various  applications  we  make  such  use  of  today. 

It  has  been  so  all  along  the  line.  For  example,  another  English 
chemist,  Perkin,  was  studying  some  of  the  products  of  coal-tar.  I 
remember  when  I  was  a  boy  in  Boston  the  waters  of  Boston  Harbor 
were  often  covered  with  a  greasy  iridescent  film  of  coal-tar,  the 
product  of  the  gas  works  there,  which  was  supposed  to  be  good 
for  nothing;  but  Perkin,  working  with  the  substances  that  he 
obtained  from  coal-tar,  working  not  for  any  profit  but  simply  for 
the  sake  of  discovery  and  purely  scientific  investigation,  found  that 
a  brilliant  coloring  matter  could  be  obtained  from  coal-tar  which 
received  the  name  of  magenta.  That  at  once  stimulated  other 
investigators  who  thought  that  here  was  pay  dirt.  All  the  other 
prospectors  rushed  in,  and  the  result  was  an  enormous  development 
of  industries  based  upon  the  properties  of  substances  obtained  from 
coal-tar.  It  is  as  if  the  sunshine  that  formed  the  coal  had 
yielded  a  new  rainbow — the  so-called  aniline  dyes.  These  dis- 
coveries went  still  further;  not  merely  dyes  resulted,  which  I 
think  every  person  in  this  audience  is  wearing  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  also  the  discovery  of  medicinal  substances  which  are 
derived  from  coal-tar;  also  the  discovery  of  artificial  perfumes 
derived  from  coal-tar ;  also  artificial  flavors,  such  as  bitter  almonds, 
and  many  other  products ;  all,  in  fact,  growing  out  of  purely  abstract 
scientific  investigations,  through  which  these  great  industries  have 
been  built  up  by  the  application  of  things  that  at  first  sight  seemed 
to  have  no  practical  use  whatever,  and  which  were  investigated  and 
discovered  with  no  reference  to  utility. 

So,  then,  you  cannot  have  any  applied  science  unless  you  have 
science  to  apply;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  that  pure 
science  has  developed  these  possibilities  has  turned  interest  back 
again,  and  great  industries  have  stimulated  in  that  way  the  ad- 
vancement of  pure  science.  The  two  go  together.  It  would  be  a 
foolish  and  a  narrow  man  who  would  say  that  a  university  should 
limit  itself  to  either. 
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Now  there  are  certain  phases  of  the  modern  university  which 
distinguish  it  from  the  old.  If  you  will  look  back  at  the  curricula 
of  colleges  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  you  will  find  the  old  humanities, 
— Latin,  Greek,  some  Mathematics,  some  Philosophy,  a  few  scat- 
tered lectures,  perhaps,  on  scientific  subjects, — but  no  real  scientific 
training  up  to  about  sixty  years  ago.  Now  in  those  curricula  there 
was  one  radical  defect.  The  theory  of  education  is  to  develop  a 
man,  to  make  him  an  all-round  man,  a  clear  thinker;  but  one 
great  defect  was  that  the  powers  of  observation  were  not 
cultivated  at  all.  The  man  did  not  learn  what  he  learns  now  in 
the  laboratory,  or  in  studying  botany,  or  any  other  department  of 
natural  science ;  he  did  not  learn  to  observe  first,  and  to  draw 
correct  conclusions  from  what  he  saw.  The  great  contribution  on 
the  intellectual  side  of  the  modern  scientific  studies  is  that  through 
laboratory  methods  of  education  the  student  has  all  that  he  had 
before,  the  humanities  are  not  extinct,  but  there  is  this  addition  to 
education,  that  there  has  been  gained  the  power  of  observing  and 
reasoning  correctly  from  observation.  That  has  been  added  to  the 
old  system,  and  it  is  a  tremendous  addition. 

The  second  addition  is  this:  The  old  university  was  an  institu- 
tion for  the  distribution  of  knowledge;  now  it  is  realized  that  the 
university  must  also  be  a  producer  of  knowledge.  The  student  has 
not  only  to  learn  what  is  known  already,  but  he  has  to  do  something 
in  his  advanced  work  toward  the  development  of  new  knowledge. 
He  must  learn  that  every  subject  which  he  studies  in  science  is  not 
a  dead  and  finished  subject,  but  a  growing  one  with  ever  increasing 
possibilities  for  growth,  and  that  he  can  do  his  share  in  developing 
that  growth.  The  moment  that  the  student  is  taught  in  the  labora- 
tory that  he  can  add  something  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge, 
he  begins  to  realize  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  live  subject  and  not 
with  a  dead  one. 

I  think,  furthermore,  that  that  conception  of  research  was  well 
exemplified  by  the  older  Agassiz  when  he  first  came  to  this  country, 
when  he  taught  his  men  to  find  out  about  things  themselves  and  so 
built  up  a  great  school  in  zoology.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things 
to  be  especially  developed,  the  research  idea.  A  teacher  like  Agassiz, 
who  is  an  investigator,  can  inspire  his  students  much  more  than  a 
mere  pedagogue  who  contents  himself  with  teaching  only  what  has 
been  done  already. 

But  there  is  also,  I  may  say,  a  moral  effect.  It  is  often  stated 
that  science  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  moral  sense,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  it  ethically,  that  it  is  purely  material  in  its  character. 
I  think  it  was  Lessing  who  said  that  if  God  were  to  offer  him  with 
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one  hand  the  truth,  or,  with  the  other,  the  power  to  search  for  truth, 
he  would  reverently  choose  the  latter.  Now  scientific  research  is 
the  search  for  truth,  and  it  is  to  be  conducted  entirely  in  the  spirit 
of  truth.  The  student  should  not  start  in  with  a  preconceived  idea 
or  theory  which  he  wishes  to  prove ;  he  should  not  place  himself 
in  the  attitude  of  a  special  pleader  seeking  only  to  establish  a 
position  taken,  but  his  business  is  to  seek  for  the  truth  itself,  no 
matter  whether  his  preconceived  theories  may  be  sustained  or  over- 
thrown. In  either  case  new  truth  has  been  developed,  and  if  the 
work  has  been  done  conscientiously,  I  think  there  is  always  an  addi- 
tion to  the  man's  moral  training.  If  he  can  realize  that  truth  is 
the  object  of  his  search  and  not  the-  proof  of  any  particular 
doctrine,  then  he  has  made  a  step  forward  morally. 

You  have  to  look  for  the  support  of  your  work  here  not  merely 
to  the  thinkers,  but  to  the  doers.  You  must  get  the  men  who  are 
developing  great  mercantile  industries,  manufacturers,  to  realize 
the  importance  of  the  work  here  and  to  help  sustain  it.  If  you  can 
get  manufacturers  interested  in  purely  research  lines  to  a  greater 
extent  than  they  now  are,  it  will  mean  a  great  advance.  If  the 
manufacturer  were  to  spend  as  much  money  and  time  on  scientific 
research  as  he  is  often  willing  to  spend  on  lawsuits,  I  think  he 
would  be  very  much  better  off  than  he  is  now.  At  least  that  is  my 
belief.  In  Germany  research  work  is  foremost  in  the  universities, 
and  the  manufacturers  seek  research  men.  There  is  one  great 
manufacturing  plant  there  which  employs  I  do  not  know  how  many 
men,  but  which  now  has  more  than  one  hundred  trained  chemists 
in  its  employ  engaged  on  research  work.  When  they  need  a  new 
man  for  this  purpose,  they  do  not  seek  for  some  one  who  has 
studied  their  particular  industry;  they  go  to  a  university  and  ask 
for  a  man  who  has  shown  ability  in  research.  They  do  not  want  a 
man  to  come  and  tell  them  what  they  know  already;  they  want  a 
man  who  can  come  and  help  them  solve  problems.  That  is,  research 
means  to  them  the  solution  of  unsolved  problems.  They  want  a 
man  to  come  and  solve  problems  for  them  and  to  invent  or  dis- 
cover new  processes,  or  to  remedy  or  correct  errors  in  their  present 
processes.  This  the  men  with  research  training  can  do,  and  from 
such  men  they  have  learned  that  they  can  regularly  get  the  best 
results.  The  man  that  they  get  may  begin  an  investigation  which 
may  be  fruitless  of  result,  may  lead  nowhere ;  he  may  work  five  or 
six  years  and  produce  nothing  of  value  to  the  industry;  yet  in  the 
end  something  is  sure  to  come  that  pays  the  whole  bill,  and  more, 
too.    The  German  manufacturer  is  patient  and  willing  to  wait. 

The  General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady  employs  a  force 
of  research  men  in  a  laboratory  well  equipped  for  the  solving  of 
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unsolved  problems.  Many  of  the  discoveries  made  are  published  for 
the  good  of  the  public.  Similar  work  can  be  done  here.  If  you  can 
get  your  manufacturers  to  understand  that  by  the  encouragement 
of  research  they  are  in  the  long  run  helping  themselves,  you  will 
have  made  a  great  step  forward. 

If  you  can  bring  purely  abstract  science  and  applied  science 
together,  put  them  in  harness ;  each  one  will  help  the  other,  and 
each  in  part  be  dependent  on  the  other. 

Now  I  did  not  come  here  to  make  a  long  oration  and  go  into 
the  history  of  science  generally;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  what  I  have 
been  able  to  say,  and  to  express  my  hope  that  this  laboratory  will 
be  all  that  you  expect  of  it,  and  that  great  results  will  flow  from 
it  in  future  years. 

President  Dabney:  We  could  not  have  had  a  more  practical, 
more  instructive,  or  more  inspiring  address  than  that  which  we  have 
just  heard  from  Mr.  Clarke.  We  thank  you,  dear  Professor,  and 
now  Doctor  of  the  University,  for  coming  and  giving  us  this 
address. 

Now  I  know  you  all  feel  a  great  desire  to  learn  something 
about  this  laboratory.  There  is  just  one  man  who  knows  all  about 
it,  and  that  man  has  not  only  been  thinking  about  it,  but  has  been 
dreaming  about  it  night  and  day  for  the  last  two  years,  if  not 
longer.  I  refer  to  Professor  Jones,  our  head  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, and  will  ask  him  to  tell  you  something  about  the  great 
laboratory  that  we  are  about  to  build. 

WILLIAM  LAUDER  JONES 
Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen: 

Before  I  tell  you  about  the  plans  which  are  laid  out  before  you 
here  today,  I  have  a  confession  to  make.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  ground  has  been  broken  on  this  site.  For  the  past  year  and  a 
half,  every  time  I  have  come  up  to  this  University,  I  have  kicked 
up  some  of  this  dirt,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  until  active 
preparations  begin  with  the  grading.  One  other  confession  I  have 
to  make.  Before  Rabbi  Philipson,  at  the  luncheon  today,  spoke  as 
he  did  about  numbers  of  students,  I  had  intended  to  tell  you  some- 
thing about  numbers.  Perhaps  it  will  be  well  for  me  to  do  so 
anyway. 

When  I  came  here  seven  years  ago  there  were  eighty  students 
working  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry.  This  last  year  we  had 
something  over  four  hundred,  which  means  that  in  the  past  seven 
years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  attendance  of  about  five  hundred 
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per  cent.  Now  I  have  a  confidence  which  I  am  going  to  entrust  to 
you.  The  only  way  in  which  a  professor  of  chemistry  can  succeed  in 
getting  a  new  chemical  laboratory  in  any  institution  in  this  country, 
or  probably  abroad,  is  through  numbers.  He  may  say  that  his 
laboratory  is  inadequate,  that  it  has  insufficient  facilities  for  work; 
and  his  remarks  will  be  listened  to  very  attentively — but  nothing 
will  be  done.  If  he  can  say  that  his  laboratory  is  full  and  that 
students  are  being  kept  out  by  virtue  of  that  fact,  then  his  argument 
is  listened  to  and  something  is  done.  I  may  say  that  this  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  that  attended  my  request 
for  a  new  chemical  laboratory. 

There  is  one  ambition  which  a  chemist  has  from  the  time  when 
he  first  thinks  of  chemistry,  from  his  early  boyhood,  perhaps,  and 
that  is  to  build  a  chemical  laboratory  which  shall  conform  in  some 
degree  to  all  the  ideals  which  he  cherishes.  It  is  perhaps  true, 
that  in  the  present  generation  more  chemists  have  realized  this 
ambition  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  At  the 
present  time,  it  is  possible  to  name  twelve  universities  and  colleges 
in  this  country,  or  even  more,  perhaps,  in  which  active  operations 
are  now  in  progress  for  the  construction  or  remodeling  of  chemical 
laboratories.  In  some  of  the  larger  universities,  the  Freshman 
classes  have  become  so  enormous,  that  over  one  thousand  students 
are  present  in  the  elementary  course,  and  this  has  pushed  out  the 
walls  of  all  the  buildings  which  were  built  ten  years  ago,  and  which 
were  thought  at  that  time  to  be  more  than  adequate  for  all  time 
to  come,  or  at  least  for  a  very  much  longer  period  of  time  than  they 
have  actually  served. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  was  talking  with  a  gentleman  who  knew 
very  intimately  the  history  of  the  building  of  Hanna  Hall.  He  said 
that  at  that  time  many  people  commented  on  the  enormous  size  of 
the  building,  and  asked  what  was  ever  going  to  be  done  with  such 
a  large  laboratory,  and  how  it  was  ever  to  be  filled  with  students; 
yet  here,  in  the  course  of  comparatively  few  years,  it  has  become 
entirely  inadequate. 

To  pass  now  to  some  of  the  things  which  we  are  planning  to 
put  into  this  new  building.  The  basement  will  be  partially  above 
ground,  and  will  be  used  for  laboratory  purposes.  In  the  basement 
we  shall  house  the  Department  of  Metallurgy,  because  at  the  present 
time  metallurgy  and  chemistry  are  so  intimately  related  that  they 
must  live  in  the  same  home.  We  shall  also  house,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  building,  the  laboratory  for  industrial  chemistry.  Along  the 
corridors  there  will  be,  of  course,  the  accessory  rooms  for  these 
departments. 
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Then,  on  the  first  floor,  in  the  rear,  there  will  be  a  large  lecture 
room,  a  room  which  will  seat  perhaps  230  students.  On  the  first 
floor  will  be  done  the  advanced  work  in  metallurgy  and  physical 
chemistry,  with  offices,  private  laboratories,  and  various  rooms. 
There  will  also  be  a  laboratory  for  quantitative  analytical  chemistry. 

Then,  on  the  second  floor,  we  shall  have  another  lecture  room, 
a  laboratory  for  organic  work,  a  library,  and  along  the  corridors 
special  laboratories,  private  laboratories  for  the  instructors,  and 
research  laboratories  for  advanced  work. 

On  the  top  floor,  which  is  the  fourth  counting  the  basement, 
there  will  be  a  laboratory  for  qualitative  analytical  chemistry,  a 
large  laboratory  to  accommodate  some  five  hundred  students  or 
more  in  general  inorganic  chemistry,  the  elementary  course,  and 
along  the  corridor,  special  private  offices  and  laboratories  accom- 
panying these  branches  of  the  science. 

As  you  all  know,  perhaps,  chemistry  is  a  science  which  touches 
all  other  sciences  in  a  very  intimate  way.  As  Professor  Clarke  has 
told  you,  it  is  of  enormous  importance  at  the  present  time  in  all 
industrial  work,  because  the  industries  have  to  deal  with  material 
things,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  chemist  to  know  what  these 
material  things  are  composed  of  and  to  know  what  their  properties 
and  qualities  are.  We  are  in  the  same  position  that  nearly  all  or 
most  of  our  institutions  are  now  in,  that  is  to  say,  in  our  classes 
are  students  who  are  seeking  to  be  engineers,  students  of  agriculture, 
students  in  domestic  and  household  science,  students  studying 
medicine  or  pharmacy  or  dentistry,  and  students  who  are  seeking  the 
science  for  its  own  sake  and  who  intend  to  pursue  it  as  a  subject 
in  itself.  So  that  is  why  we  have  the  numbers  that  we  have, 
although  perhaps  not  as  great  as  we  shall  have  very  shortly  after 
this  building  is  completed,  for  we  are  building  up  our  professional 
schools,  and,  as  a  result,  we  have  to  provide  courses,  equipment, 
and  a  place  in  which  these  students  may  work.  We  have  engineers, 
medical  students,  pre-medical  students,  students  studying  domestic 
science,  students  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  graduate 
students. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  for  several  weeks  among  all  the 
large  universities  throughout  the  country-  During  this  visit,  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  and  inspect  the  various  laboratories  that 
have  been  spoken  of  as  the  leading  laboratories  of  this  country, 
and  to  learn  of  the  mistakes  that  had  been  made,  because  every 
chemist  who  builds  a  laboratory  finds  when  he  has  completed  it  that 
he  has  made  mistakes.  I  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  avoid  all 
mistakes,  but  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  find  those  things  which 
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are  most  useful   for  the  pursuit  of  the   science,   and  to  pay  less 
attention  to  those  things  which  are  purely  ornamental  in  a  laboratory. 

This  is  the  first  opportunity  that  I  have  had  to  express  publicl) 
my  feeling  of  thankfulness  that  the  privilege  has  been  given  me 
build  a  chemical  laboratory;  and  I  wish  today  to  express  this  senti- 
ment to  Dr.  Dabney,  to  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  to  all  those 
present  who,  of  course,  in  one  way  or  another,  are  making  possible 
this  chemical  laboratory. 

The  breaking  of  ground  now  took  place,  the  following  persons 
participating  in  the  ceremony : 

Mr.  Sanford  Brown,  representing  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Prof.  Frank  Wigglesworth  Clarke. 

President  Charles  W.  Dabney. 

Prof.  Lauder  W.  Jones. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Tietig,  the  architect. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Broeman,  analytical  chemist. 

Dr.  Arch  I.  Carson,  of  the  Alumnal  Association. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Condon,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Mr.  Harry  B.  Esterman,  chemist,  Globe  Soap  Company. 

Mr.  Earl  Farnau,  of  the  Alumnal  Association. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  P.  Fennel,  consulting  chemist. 

Mr.  Ellery  Files,  Chemist  of  the  Bureau  of  City  Tests. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Fry,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Goettsch,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Chemistry. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Graff,  chemist,  Proctor  &  Gamble  Company. 

Dr.  Julius  Greyer,  chemist,  W.  T.  Wagner's  Sons. 

Mr.  Carl  A.  Hartupee. 

Elizabeth  Jones,  daughter  of  Professor  Jones. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Koelle,  chemist. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Long. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Marshall. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Nash,  Instructor  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

Miss  Leonora  Neuffer,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Newman,  head  of  the  chemistry  department,  Walnut 
Hills  High  School. 

Dr.  Ralph  Oesper,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Mr.  David  Symmes  Oliver,  of  the  Alumnal  Association. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Peale. 

Miss  Marie  Pichel. 

Dr.  Edward  B.  Reemelin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Mr.  Herman  B.  Schmidt,  of  The  Joslin- Schmidt  Company. 

Miss  Frances  Williams. 

Dr.  P.  G.  Woolley,  Professor  of  Pathology. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


The  University  comprises  the  following  departments : 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL, 

McMICKEN  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS, 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS, 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING:  Departments  of  Chem- 
ical, Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical,  and  Metallurgical 
Engineering, 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE  (The  Ohio-Miami  Medical 
College  and  the  Clinical  and  Pathological  School  of  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital), 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE, 

SCHOOL  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS. 

For  special  announcements  of  the  various  departments,  except 
the  Medical  College,  and  for  further  information,  address : 
The  Secretary  of  the  University 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

For  special  announcement  of  the  Medical  College,  address: 
The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine 

Clifton  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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1915 


Sunday,  June  6,  McMicken  Hall 
Baccalaureate  Address  President  Charles  W.  Dabney 


Monday,  June  7 
Women's  Senior-Junior  Reception 
Senior-Junior  Smoker 


Class  Play 


Tuesday,  June  8 


McMicken  Hall 
McMicken  Hall 


University  Quadrangle 


Cast  in  "The  Amazons" 


Barrington,  Viscount  Letterby 
Galfred,  Earl  of  Tweenwayes 
Andre,  Count  de  Garval 
Rev.  Roger  Minchin      | 
Orts   (a  Poacher)  ) 

Youatt  (a  Servant) 
Fitton  (a  Gamekeeper) 
Miriam,  Marchioness  of    ) 
Castle  Jordan  ) 

Lady  Noeline  Belturbet 
Lady  Wilhelmina  Belturbet 
Lady  Thomasia  Belturbet 
"Sergeant"  Shuter 
Prompter 

Director 
Manager 


L.  K.  Baehr,  Jr. 

John  Downer,  Jr. 

N.  M.  Lyon 

Ralph  G.  Carothers 

Charles  W.  Otte 
Herbert  W.  Fillmore 

Dorothy  Farrar 

Helen  Taylor 

Bessie  Bauer 

Elise  Howland 

Karline  Brown 

Margaret  Burgoyne 

Mr.  B.  C.  Van  Wye 
Frank  H.  Harvey 


Senior  Class  Banquet 

Class  Day  Exercises 
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Class  History 
Class  Poem 

Class  Prophecy 
Medic  Class  History 


Thursday,  June  10 


Friday,  June  11 


Business  Men's  Club 


The  Campus 

Roland  R.  Pyne 

John  Downer 

Elise  Howland 

Miriam  Urbansky 

Margaret  Tracy 

Charles  L.  Miller 
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Class  Will  Esther  Schroeder 

.  (    Junior,  Herbert  Koch 

y  (    Senior,  Norman  Lyon 
Senior  Picnic  The  Campus 

Senior-Faculty  Baseball  Game  Carson  Field 


Saturday,  June  12 
Commencement  Exercises  University  Gymnasium 

Speaker :  Sidney  Edward  Mezes 

University  and  Alumni  Luncheon  University  Lunch  Room 

Alumni  Baseball  Game  Carson  Field 

Alumni  Dinner  for  the  Senior  Men  University  Lunch  Room 


A  BETTER  ERA 


BACCALAUREATE  ADDRESS 

BY  PRESIDENT  CHARLES  W.  DABNEY 

June  6,  1915 


"Watchman,  what  of  the  night?  Watchman,  what  of  the  night? 
The  watchman  said,  The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night; 
if  ye  will  inquire,  inquire  ye." 

Though  our  own  land  is  as  peaceful  as  this  serene  morning, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  withhold  our  sympathies  from  the 
nations  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  who  are  in  such  deep 
distress.  Whether  we  will  or  not,  every  human  instinct, 
every  intellectual  interest,  fastens  our  thoughts  upon  the 
conditions  there.  It  is  useless,  therefore,  for  us  to  try  to 
think  of  other  things,  while  our  minds  are  so  absorbed  in  the 
issue  of  these  events.  We  may  be  neutral,  but  we  cannot 
be  indifferent. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  war,  we  were  too  awe- 
struck to  grasp  the  situation.  Now,  however,  its  terrible 
lessons  are  being  driven  home  to  us.  Our  deepest  concern 
as  students  is  that  we  make  our  own  these  fresh  lessons  of 
history  and,  especially,  that  we  try  to  lay  hold  of  new  hope 
for  human  life.  Even  before  the  war  is  over,  it  is  our  duty 
to  cut  fresh  channels  in  which  the  new  tides  of  spiritual  life 
may  flow,  that  out  of  this  collapse  of  civilization  we  had 
builded,  out  of  this  failure  of  all  agencies  which  we  had 
chosen,  we  may  be  led  into  a  new  and  better  era. 

These  last  ten  terrible  months  have  shattered  the  theories 
of  all  the  philosophers  to  whom  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  look  for  guidance,  as  completely  as  they  have  dissipated 
the  dreams  of  all  the  poets  to  whom  we  went  for  inspiration. 
Since  the  world  began,  men  have  been  thinking  and  dreaming 
of  a  better  era.    A  golden  age  or  a  millennium  of  righteous- 
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ness  has  been  the  goal  of  the  philosophies  of  all  peoples.  It 
was  the  dream  of  the  Hindoos,  the  prophecy  of  the  Hebrews, 
the  hope  of  the  Greeks,  the  plan  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
teaching  of  Christ.  But  all  the  philosophies  which  promised 
to  bring  in  the  golden  era  appear  now  to  have  failed  us. 

Does  this  mean  that  all  these  philosophies  were  false? 
By  no  means.  Immanuel  Kant,  the  great  prophet  of  the 
Germans,  expressed  the  most  profound  thought  of  his  people 
in  words  of  eternal  significance.  His  philosophy  was  founded 
upon  two  eternal  moral  maxims ;  the  universality  of  the  law 
of  right,  and  the  supreme  consideration  due  each  human 
personality.  He  taught  that  no  necessity  or  particular  con- 
sideration whatever  can  be  weighed  against  the  universal 
demands  of  the  law  of  right.  What  is  right  for  one  man  in 
one  place  is  right  for  all  men  everywhere. 

His  second  maxim  teaches  that  man  is  not  a  thing,  but  a 
person,  and  that  to  treat  each  man  as  a  person  is  the  first 
law  of  all  human  relationships;  that  each  man  has  his  indi- 
vidual rights.  The  law  of  right  is  universal  and  each  man's 
right  is  supreme.  Believing  that  these  doctrines  were  ap- 
plicable to  nations,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  Kant  taught 
that  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  live  together  in  a  federa- 
tion of  mutual  respect  and  friendly  co-operation,  and  thus 
establish  universal  peace.  Is  Kant's  teaching  false  because 
his  people  have  gone  to  war?  Never!  As  he  spoke  to  the 
German  people  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  so  he  speaks 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  today. 

Like  the  German  philosopher,  the  English  poet  taught  us 
to  hope  for  the  "Parliament  of  Man, — The  Federation  of  the 
World."  Tennyson  believed  "the  thoughts  of  men  are 
widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns." 

"We  sleep  and  wake  and  sleep,  but  all  things  move ; 
The  Sun  flies   forward  to  his  brother  Sun; 
The  dark  Earth  follows,  wheel'd  in  her  ellipse ; 
And  human  things  returning  on  themselves 
Move  onward,  leading  up  the  golden  year." 

Such  doctrines,  hopes,  and  dreams  are  inherent  in  the 
human  mind  and  heart,  and  are  the  foundations  of  all  our 
thought  of  human  progress.  We  cannot  uproot  them  and 
continue  to  think.     We  cannot  give  them  up  and  live. 

In  the  course  of  history,  man  has  had  many  discourage- 
ments  in   his  hopes  for  universal  peace  and  his  plans  for 
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human  progress,  but  none,  perhaps,  more  crushing  than  this 
catastrophe.  For  this  war  shows  that  we  do  not  really 
recognize  the  universality  of  Kant's  Law  of  Right,  and  that 
we  are  still  far,  far  from  the  "Federation  of  the  World"  of 
Tennyson.  If  we  must  judge  from  the  actions  of  the 
nations  today,  there  is  still  no  law  but  the  law  of  the  jungle, 
and  no  federation  except  the  federation  of  cruelty  and  of  hate. 

And  what  a  tremendous  shock  it  was  to  all  our  theories ! 
A  year  ago,  many  of  us  could  have  given  a  score  or  more  of 
reasons  why  a  great  world  war  could  never  again  occur. 
We  believed  that  there  were  too  many  economic  and  political, 
as  well  as  moral  and  religious,  influences  opposed  to  war. 

Norman  Angell  had  taught  us  that  the  idea  that  war 
promoted  the  material  interests  of  the  conqueror  was  a 
"Great  Illusion,"  and,  therefore,  that  the  bankers  and  the 
economists  would  never  permit  another  war.  But  money 
and  business  did  not  prevent  war. 

The  militarists  claimed  that  great  armaments  would  pre- 
vent war.  But  we  know  now  that  the  doctrine,  "In  time  of 
peace,  prepare  for  war,"  was  a  horrible  falsehood.  The 
supposed  instruments  of  law  and  peace  have  proved  the 
instruments  of  murder  and  destruction. 

International  socialism  also  failed.  In  July,  the  deputies 
of  the  societies  in  the  various  countries  met  in  Brussels  and 
passed  the  usual  resolutions  against  war,  but,  in  August, 
ihey  were  all  marching  under  arms  to  the  fratricidal  contest. 

Science,  many  thought,  would  certainly  prevent  war  be- 
tween educated  nations.  Biology  had  shown  the  folly  of 
destroying  the  best  of  the  nations,  the  seed-corn  of  the  future. 
But  science,  too,  sold  herself  to  militarism  and  became  its 
willing  servant  in  making  explosives  for  destroying  this 
seed-corn. 

Sad,  indeed,  was  the  failure  of  the  peace  societies.  We 
did  not  expect  much  from  their  social  meetings  held  in  mag- 
nificent palaces,  but  some  of  us  had  hoped  that  great  good 
would  result  from  international  peace  tribunals  and  courts 
of  arbitration.  Although  the  peace  societies  were  meeting  in 
Switzerland  at  the  time  the  armies  were  mobilizing,  they  had 
no  more  influence  upon  the  nations  rushing  into  war  than 
the  twittering  sparrows  have  upon  the  railway  trains  dash- 
ing through  the  forests. 
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The  statesmen  of  some  of  the  nations  labored  to  prevent 
war,  but  they,  too,  failed.  Diplomacy,  which  was  always 
looked  upon  as  the  trusted  watchman  of  peace,  became  in 
those  last  days  the  willing  tool  of  the  war  makers. 

Saddest  of  all,  Christianity,  founded  by  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  failed  to  prevent  war.  This  war  is  man's  new  fall, 
his  greatest  fall  since  Christ  came  to  save  him.  The  whole 
drama  of  this  war  states  in  terrible  terms  the  unchristianity 
of  Christendom.  It  measures  again  the  awful  task  that 
Christ  undertook  when  he  came  to  redeem  mankind  and  called 
man  to  the  establishment  of  a  Divine  Kingdom  by  love  and 
sacrifice.  Do  we  ask  again  with  new  urgency :  "After  all, 
is  Christ's  program  for  human  society  practical?  Is  he, 
indeed,  the  answer  to  the  world's  need?  If  he  is,  perhaps, 
the  answer  to  the  need  of  the  individual  human  soul,  can 
states  be  conducted  under  this  Christ  constitution  ?  Is  it  not 
possible  to  govern  the  world  by  love?"  By  dreadnought 
and  submarine,  by  Zeppelin  and  aeroplane,  by  mortar  and 
howitzer;  with  torpedo  and  bomb,  with  shell  and  shrapnel, 
with  dynamite  and  poisonous  gas,  turned  against  women  and 
children,  as  well  as  fighting  men,  with  a  skill  never  equaled 
and  a  cruelty  unsurpassed,  the  nations  are  answering  with  a 
thunderous  "No!"  "No!"  say  these  voices  of  Hell,  "There 
is  no  such  thing  as  human  love  and  brotherhood." 

Christendom  has  yet  to  learn  what  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  Christ  demands  in  relation  not  only  to  personal, 
but  also  to  social,  industrial,  and  national  lives. 

What,  then,  is  the  lesson  of  this  collapse  of  civilization. 
Religious-minded  people  think  that  it  is  a  new  revelation  of 
God.  This  war  is,  in  fact,  the  most  apocalyptic  thing  in  all 
history.  It  has  broken  the  entail  of  the  past.  Modern 
European  history  has  been  said  to  date  from  the  Napoleonic 
Wars.  Our  new  modern  history  will  date  from  1914.  We 
are  now  laying  its  foundations.  The  war  has  thus  brought 
the  world  a  magnificent  opportunity  to  make  a  new  beginning. 

History  teaches  us  that  these  moral  catastrophes  all  have 
their  causes.  They  are  prepared  by  the  acts  of  men  and 
nations.  Wise  old  Doctor  Holmes  said :  "War  is  no  accident, 
but  an  inevitable  result  of  long  incubating  causes;  inevitable 
as  the  cataclysms  that  swept  away  those  monstrous  births  of 
primeval  nations."      If  this  be  true,  the  occurrences  of  the 
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last  few  weeks,  the  intensification  of  the  strife,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  its  area  and  the  tremendous  issues,  should  make  men 
look  to  the  larger  facts  which  lie  behind  these  events. 

For  several  decades  our  universities  have  been  absorbed 
with  the  evolutionary  philosophy.  Up  to  the  outbreak  of 
this  war,  many  of  us  had  been  taught  to  think  of  the  future 
of  mankind  in  terms  of  evolution,  that  is,  that  progress  is 
made  by  slow  and  gradual  steps  only,  or,  as  one  has  said, 
"by  the  aggregation  of  infinitesimal  increments  of  advance." 
This  way  of  looking  at  human  things  was  due,  of  course,  to 
the  triumph  of  the  evolutionary  theory  in  natural  science. 
Since  the  progress  of  Nature  is  so  inconceivably  slow,  how 
absurd  it  is,  they  said,  for  us  to  be  impatient  with  social 
wrong.  It  was  unscientific  to  expect  human  society  to  im- 
prove any  faster.  It  Nature  takes  so  long  to  evolve  the  soul, 
how  absurd  for  the  theologians  to  teach  that  the  soul  can 
be  new-born  in  a  moment. 

The  historians  of  human  thought  will  trace  the  great  and 
all  pervading  influence  of  the  theory  of  Darwin  on  the  whole 
realm  of  social,  political,  and  religious  thinking  and  action. 
This  newest  materialism  has  blunted  the  edge  of  our  religious 
thinking,  and  is  largely  responsible  for  the  terrible  error 
from  which  we  are  suffering  today.  But  its  end  is  near. 
Even  before  this  cataclysm,  we  were  coming  to  see  that 
evolution  by  infinitesimal  increments,  while  perhaps  true  up 
to  a  certain  point  in  nature,  was  not  a  complete  account  of 
human  life.  There  is  much  in  science,  as  well  as  in  history, 
that  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  its  formula.  De  Vries  teaches 
us  now  that  evolution  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  many 
facts  of  plant  life,  and  the  bacteriologists  tell  us  that  it  does 
not  explain  many  phenomena  in  their  field.  All  we  are  learn- 
ing about  the  nature  of  matter  leads  us  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. In  other  words,  tremendous  leaps  have  been 
discovered  in  nature  which  contradict  the  theory  of  Darwin. 
We  believe  now  that  there  is  in  human  history  a  revolu- 
tionary, as  well  as  an  evolutionary,  element.  Just  as  we 
believe  that  there  are  perfectly  new  personalities  being  born 
in  the  world  which  are  more  than  rearrangements  of  the 
characteristics  of  their  ancestors,  so  we  believe  that  there 
have  been  clean,  new  beginnings,  tremendous  and  sudden 
cataclysms  in  human  society.     Is  not  this  one  of  them  ? 
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Why  do  we  believe  in  revolution  as  well  as  evolution? 
Most  men  still  believe  that  they  are  free.  Then  the  moment 
we  give  a  place  to  human  freedom,  we  realize  that  the  theory 
of  evolution  by  infinitesimal  degrees  is  insufficient  to  describe 
human  life.  We  borrow  evolution  from  nature,  but  nature's 
categories  cannot  explain  human  nature.  When  we  come  to 
study  men,  we  must  use  a  new  term,  we  must  speak  of  educa- 
tion. And  education  is  an  entirely  different  process  from 
evolution.  If  this  be  so,  the  apocalypse,  the  revelation  of 
truth  through  revolution,  is  a  part  of  God's  plan  for  the 
education  of  man. 

We  must  believe,  I  say,  that  man  is  by  his  very  nature 
endowed  with  freedom.  If  man  chooses,  he  can  go  wrong. 
Sometimes  he  goes  wrong  for  years  together,  sometimes 
whole  nations  go  wrong  for  decades.  Thus  begins  the  down- 
ward process.  See  how  it  evolves.  Evil  appears  to  triumph 
everywhere ;  the  wicked  prosper  more  than  the  righteous,  and 
the  fool  says  in  his  heart  that  the  wrong  works  better  than 
the  right. 

Under  all  discouragement,  however,  the  fight  for  right- 
eousness goes  on.  There  is  in  this  world  such  a  thing  as 
judgment,  and  all  this  time  judgment  is  accumulated.  When 
men  have  been  outraged  until  they  will  stand  it  no  longer, 
then  comes  a  revolution.  Darkness  falls.  The  wind  of 
death  wraps  the  nations  in  its  wings.  Civilizations  sink 
in  blood. 

Now  once  more  men  see  what  sin  means.  All  the  evil 
hidden  during  the  years  is  dragged  out  into  the  light  of 
eternity.  It  is  shown  once  again  that  evil  does  not  succeed  in 
God's  world.  The  old  Hebrew  philosophy  is  again  shown 
to  be  eternally  right,  and  men  realize  that  it  is  only  another 
apocalypse,  a  moment  of  judgment. 

But  history  teaches  us  that  such  cataclysms  are  not  the 
end,  they  are  the  beginning.  There  is  in  them  not  merely  a 
possibility,  there  is  a  promise  of  progress  as  sudden  and 
immense  as  was  the  coming  of  the  judgment.  Time  and 
time  again  there  has  come,  breaking  out  of  the  wreck  of  the 
past,  one  of  these  great  forward  leaps  in  history.  May  we 
not  in  this  dark  hour  look  forward  to  such  a  dawn  ? 

Moreover,  what  we  hope  for  is  not  simply  a  zig-zagging, 
slow-climbing,  evolutionary  path  up  the  height  of  civilization 
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from  which  we  have  fallen,  but  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  on  a  new  moral  basis. 

Thus  it  is,  that  as  our  eyes  grow  accustomed  to  the  night, 
we  see  through  the  darkness  the  eternal  stars  pointing  the 
true  way  of  human  progress,  which  is  the  way,  not  of  evolu- 
tion, but  of  revolution — of  revolution  directed  by  an  all- 
powerful  and  righteous  God,  who  is  also  a  God  of  Mercy 
and  of  Love. 

What  we  have  now  to  look  forward  to  is  a  new  epoch 
which  God  has  initiated  by  his  judgment,  and  in  which  he  will 
regenerate  and  heal,  if  men  will  only  turn  to  him.  Not 
evolution,  therefore,  but  the  judgment  and  the  mercy  of  God 
are  the  ideas  which  come  to  us  today  with  new  power  and 
hope,  as  we  look  through  the  symbolism  of  this  apocalypse 
into  the  eternal  truth. 

Will  men  only  respond  to  God's  summons  in  this  judg- 
ment? Never  in  history  has  man  had  such  an  opportunity 
to  learn  what  pride  and  war  mean.  Twenty-five  million  men 
will  probably  experience  it  in  their  own  bodies  and  souls,  and 
perhaps  a  billion  other  men,  women,  and  little  children  will 
suffer  its  horrors  with  them  before  this  war  is  ended.  And, 
alas,  the  conclusion  of  the  war  will  not  end  this  suffering. 
Unborn  children  will  bear  its  burdens  and  sorrows  for  ages 
to  come.  Will  men  learn  the  lesson  and  pass  from  the  con- 
demnation of  war  to  the  condemnation  of  the  spirit  that  makes 
war?  Will  they  see  the  revelation,  will  they  then  receive  it 
and  learn  its  lesson?  Under  the  tuition  of  His  Spirit,  we 
believe  they  will.  This  is  God's  apocalypse.  Again  a 
tremendous,  forgotten  Biblical  truth  is  receiving  transcendent 
expression.     Sin  is  working  death. 

What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter?  On 
what  ground  may  we  hope  for  the  progress  of  humanity? 
Only  on  the  ground  that  God  rules.  Only  on  the  ground 
that  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  His  Son  to  save  it. 

No  man  ever  drank  deeper  of  the  sorrows  of  war,  no 
soldier  ever  rose  to  grander  heights  of  human  service  than 
General  Lee.  I  give  you  this  statement  of  his  faith  in 
Providence  and  his  hope  for  the  future  of  mankind.  Speak- 
ing to  his  people  in  the  time  of  their  defeat  and  despair, 
General  Lee  uttered  these  memorable  words  containing  the 
essence  of  our  Christian  philosophy : 
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"My  experience  of  men  has  neither  disposed  me  to  think 
worse  of  them,  nor  indisposed  me  to  serve  them;  nor,  in 
spite  of  failures,  which  I  lament;  of  errors,  which  I  now  see 
and  acknowledge,  or,  of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  do  I 
despair  of  the  future.  The  truth  is  this :  The  march  of 
Providence  is  so  slow,  and  our  desires  so  impatient,  the  work 
of  progress  is  so  immense,  and  our  means  of  aiding  it  so 
feeble,  the  life  of  humanity  is  so  long,  and  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual so  brief,  that  we  often  see  only  the  ebb  of  the  advanc- 
ing wave,  and  are  thus  discouraged.  It  is  history  that  teaches 
us  to  hope." 

Does  history  give  us  hope  today  ?  Has  Christianity  failed 
to  influence  the  lives  of  men  and  nations?  Have  these 
twenty  centuries  counted  for  nought  ?     Let  us  see. 

When  we  ask  in  what  respect  the  modern  world  is  an 
improvement  upon  the  ancient,  a  common  answer  is  that  the 
development  of  the  physical  forces  and  their  applications  in 
production,  transportation,  and  the  other  conveniences  of  life 
are  the  great  achievements.  If  this  is  all ,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  we  have  made  no  progress  toward  the  abolition 
of  war,  for  the  development  of  physical  force  only  creates 
more  wealth  and  contributes  little  to  man's  spiritual  life. 
Have  we  then  made  no  spiritual  progress  in  modern  times? 
The  evidence  of  our  material  civilization,  exhibited  in  manu- 
factures, commerce,  and  trade,  and  in  the  comforts  of  modern 
life,  are  on  the  surface.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  prove  our  moral 
progress.  The  spiritual  growth  of  man  is  necessarily  slower. 
It  is  only  through  labor  and  sorrow  that  the  soul  is  saved. 
The  battle  of  the  spirit  against  the  flesh  is  terrible,  in  nations 
as  well  as  in  individuals.  Often  when  a  new  fortress  of 
righteousness  seems  about  to  be  taken  by  the  white-robed 
warriors  of  the  soul,  the  black  hordes  of  the  elemental 
passions  burst  forth,  and  drive  them  back  to  the  plains  where 
the  battle  has  to  be  begun  all  over. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  losses  and  discouragements,  it  is 
still  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  great  glory  of  the  modern  world 
is  the  development  of  a  sense  of  humanity,  and  the  realization 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man?  Slowly,  and  through  terrible 
struggles,  man  is  learning  that  all  men  "should  brothers  be," 
and  that  "Above  all  nations  is  humanity." 
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This  war  itself  is  giving  many  opportunities  for  the  further 
development  of  this  spirit,  proving  anew  its  vitality  and  power 
to  heal.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  while  on  the  one  side  there 
never  was  such  a  cruel  war,  on  the  other  there  never  were 
so  many  manifestations  of  the  sympathy  of  man  for  man? 
The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  and  of  the  Relief  Commissions 
shows  that  even  during  this  terrible  time  the  spirit  of  humanity 
is  growing.  Never  in  history  has  there  been  such  an  over- 
whelming outpouring  of  generous  aid  and  tender  sympathy, 
regardless  of  the  race,  rank,  and  nationality  of  the  suffering. 
This  is  the  true  neutrality;  this  is  the  one  encouraging  thing 
in  these  sad  months.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  at  such  a  time, 
the  whole  world,  as  well  as  America,  is  developing  an  ever 
stronger  sympathy. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  as  to  the  influence  of  this 
catastrophe  upon  these  young  men.  While  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  war,  through  service  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  con- 
tributes to  our  spiritual  development,  its  influence  upon  the 
young  is,  in  all  other  respects,  vicious.  The  war  spirit 
exploits  physical  prowess  and  martial  success,  glorifying  the 
heroism  of  the  soldier,  the  professional  destroyer  of  human 
life.  We  are  bound  to  admire  self-sacrificing  courage 
wherever  found,  and  nothing  perhaps  appeals  to  the  young 
like  the  heroism  of  battle. 

But  the  mere  warrior  is  not  the  highest  type  of  hero. 
Wordsworth,  it  is  said,  wrote  his  "Happy  Warrior"  as  a 
protest  against  the  attention  bestowed  upon  the  military  char- 
acters developed  in  the  French  war,  and  especially  against 
the  praise  heaped  upon  Lord  Nelson,  whose  public  life  was 
even  then  stained  by  a  great  crime. 

"Who  is  the  happy  Warrior?     Who  is  he 

That  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be?"  *  *  * 

"It  is   the  generous   Spirit,   who,   when   brought 

Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  ****** 

Makes  his  moral  being  his  prime  care ;  *  * 

More   skilful   in   self-knowledge,    even   more   pure, 

As  tempted  more;  more  able  to  endure, 

As  more  exposed  to  suffering  and  distress; 

Thence,  also,  more  alive  to  tenderness." 

But  the  love  of  fight  is  an  instinct  inherited  from  the 
countless  generations  of  men.  Through  physical  contest 
largely,  man  has  attained  to  his  present  position,  and  it  is  to 
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this  love  of  contest  that  the  statesmen  and  the  generals  appeal 
when  they  call  men  to  war.  We  are  dealing  here  with  some- 
thing original,  natural,  universal,  and,  I  believe,  also  inde- 
structible,— a  force  that  lies  deeper  in  human  nature  than 
ambition  or  love  of  self. 

Now  since  this  love  of  warfare  is  one  of  the  strongest 
natural  instincts,  it  is  hopeless  to  undertake  its  total  sup- 
pression. The  impulse  is  closely  related  to  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  and  to  those  of  hunger  and  of  sex,  which, 
we  know,  can  never  be  extirpated  so  long  as  the  race  lives. 
The  problem,  then,  is  not  how  to  eradicate  this  love  of  con- 
test, but  how  to  direct  it  into  proper  channels. 

Just  as  we  have  utilized  the  great  natural  forces  for 
useful  purposes,  so  we  must  direct  these  great  natural  instincts 
in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  become  humanizing  and  creative, 
instead  of  cruel  and  destructive.  Lightning  was  regarded  by 
primitive  man  as  purely  destructive.  Jove  cast  his  bolts  in 
anger  and  for  the  punishment  of  men ;  but  electricity,  first 
caught  from  the  clouds  by  Franklin,  has  been  thoroughly 
mastered  by  Volta,  Faraday,  and  Edison,  until  now  it  is  ac- 
cepted as  the  most  serviceable  instrument  of  human  welfare, 
operating  our  machinery,  lighting  our  habitations,  and  flash- 
ing our  thoughts  around  the  world. 

Precisely  in  this  manner  we  have  conquered  some  of  these 
primordial  instincts.  Hunger,  a  brutal  passion  in  the  savage, 
has  been  at  least  partially  refined,  until  now  all  civilized  men 
eat  and  drink  without  fighting,  and  some  of  us  even  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  dietetics.  So,  too,  the  passion  of  sex, 
which  among  early  men  wrought  frightful  brutality,  and 
which  has  been  in  all  ages  the  curse  of  civilization,  has  now 
become  among  moral  people  the  greatest  constructive  force  of 
human  society — bringing  together  the  family,  which  is  the 
unit  of  society,  the  unit  of  government,  the  unit  of  church, 
and  the  beginning  of  Heaven  on  Earth. 

In  similar  manner,  we  must  civilize  this  terrible  passion 
for  war  and  convert  this  natural  fighting  instinct  from  bar- 
barous and  destructive  uses  to  humane  and  beneficent  ends. 
The  fierce  impulses  that  stir  nations  to  war  must  be  applied 
to  mercy,  instead  of  to  misery,  to  rescue,  instead  of  to  ruin, 
to  life,  instead  of  to  death. 
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It  cannot  be  true  that  there  is  no  better  employment  for 
the  patriotism  of  one  people  than  the  destruction  of  some 
other  people.  Why  not  sacrifice  ourselves  for  human  im- 
provement rather  than  for  human  destruction?  "Much 
remains  to  conquer  still,"  as  Milton  said  to  Cromwell,  "Peace 
has  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  War."  Surely  there 
is  enough  misery  in  this  world  for  us  to  fight  without  adding 
the  misery  of  war.  Why  not,  then,  conscript  our  young 
men  for  an  army  to  make  war  on  the  evils  of  our  present 
society,  to  lessen  the  toil  and  pain,  the  hardness  and  the  agony 
which  nature  imposes  on  her  children?  Heroism  not  less 
splendid,  contests  not  less  perilous  than  those  on  the  blood- 
stained fields  of  Europe,  await  men  everywhere  in  the  fields 
of  science  and  of  service. 

These  humanitarian  tasks  may  be  unromantic — they  are 
usually  unexciting — but  they  often  try  men's  hearts  as 
severely  as  any  battle.  The  courage  of  the  soldier  is  strongly 
sustained  by  companionship.  Whether  marching  into  battle 
or  lying  in  a  trench,  he  has  the  support  of  his  fellows  and 
looks  forward  to  promotion  and  to  glory.  Many  plain  men 
are  daily  dying  in  solitude  for  humanity.  The  professional 
soldier  leads  a  heathful  and  routine  life  which  may  last  for 
years,  and  has  in  his  whole  career  only  one  day,  or  perhaps 
one  hour,  of  danger,  while  some  of  our  ordinary  workers 
are  daily  risking  their  lives  without  any  suspicion  that  they 
are  acting  the  part  of  heroes.  The  miner  enters  each  day 
into  the  tunnel  where  he  may  be  crushed,  smothered,  or  blown 
up ;  the  riveter  works  at  his  perilous  task  high  in  the  air  on 
the  skeleton  of  a  many-storied  building;  the  physician  faces 
disease  without  fear  striving  to  overcome  some  great 
epidemic;  the  explorer  tramps  hundreds  of  miles  through 
trackless  swamps  and  forests  rilled  with  wild  men  and  beasts ; 
the  missionary  seeks  some  far-a-way  land  and  commits  the  life 
of  his  family  to  a  savage  people  whom  he  seeks  to  save — 
none  of  these  think  they  are  heroes.  They  are  only  doing 
their  duty.  Such  men,  as  well  as  those  who  fight  our  physical 
battles,  are  true  soldiers. 

"Dream   not  helm   and  harness 

The  sign  of  valor  true ; 
Peace  hath  higher  tests  of  manhood 

Than  battle  ever  knew." 
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The  man  who  stood  at  the  head  of  my  class  at  the  Uni- 
versity, a  fine  classical  scholar,  immediately  on  graduation, 
asked  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  send  him 
to  some  needy  place  that  no  one  else  would  take.  It  was 
important  at  the  time,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  that  a  statipn 
be  established  in  that  far-a-way  corner  of  Alaska  inside  the 
Arctic  circle,  known  as  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  Harry 
Thornton  accepted  the  task  and  went  there  with  his  young 
wife  to  establish  a  mission  for  a  small  tribe  of  uncivilized 
people.  After  laboring  six  years  without  seeing  a  man  of 
his  own  race,  he  was  assassinated  by  some  of  the  people  he 
was  trying  to  help.  But  before  he  died,  Thornton  had  started 
a  school  and  a  church  which  have  since  become  the  center 
of  civilization  for  all  that  region. 

Never  was  there  a  nobler  band  of  soldiers,  than  the  small 
one  organized  by  Major  Reed  of  Virginia  to  study  yellow 
fever  in  Cuba.  Reed  and  his  companions,  Carroll  and 
Lazear,  accomplished  their  appointed  task  and  then  gave  up 
their  lives.  No  deed  of  battle  ever  surpassed  the  self-sacrifice 
of  Lazear,  who  deliberately  let  mosquitoes  settle  on  his  hand 
and  infect  him  with  yellow  fever.  He  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice himself,  in  order  that  the  world  might  be  delivered  from 
a  scourge  which  had  caused  the  death  of  more  Americans 
than  all  our  wars. 

It  is  not  necessary,  either,  to  go  to  foreign  lands  in  order 
to  give  one's  life  in  this  way.  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts,  of 
Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  and  Thomas  Brown  Mc- 
Clintic,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  both  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  similar  manner  in  order  to  discover  the  cause  and 
cure  of  Rocky  Mountain  fever. 

The  present  war  has  also  brought  forth  heroes  of  science 
and  humanity.  The  war  against  typhus  in  Serbia  has  been 
conducted  by  a  noble  band  of  physicians,  many  of  them 
Americans.  James  F.  Donnelly,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Ernest 
P.  Magruder,  of  Washington,  both  officers  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  have  already  given  their  lives  for  this  cause.  We, 
of  Cincinnati,  may  well  be  proud  of  the  heroism  of  our  fellow 
townsman,  Doctor  Paul  Morton  Lane,  who,  after  recovering 
from  the  typhus  contracted  in  Serbia,  has  returned  to  help 
that  afflicted  people. 
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But  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  soldier  or  army  surgeon  to 
give  your  life  for  humanity.  Malaria  and  insects,  disease 
and  dirt,  are  just  as  dangerous  as  ball  and  shrapnel,  ignorance 
and  superstition.  Brutality  and  savagery  are  often  as  firmly 
intrenched  and  as  difficult  to  dislodge  from  their  fortresses  as 
maxims  and  howitzers  behind  barbed  wire.  It  is  a  brave 
thing  to  be  a  soldier,  but  it  is  a  still  braver  thing  to  be  a  savior. 

Shall  not  the  time  come,  therefore,  when  the  application 
of  this  fighting  instinct  to  the  purposes  of  war  will  be  con- 
sidered a  base  prostitution  of  a  noble  force  in  human  nature, 
a  condition  from  which  true  men,  with  horror,  will  turn  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  real  wars  of  humanity?  When 
that  time  does  come,  as  it  surely  will,  the  famous  names  of 
history  will  not  be  those  of  great  generals  who  have  destroyed 
hostile  armies,  but  those  of  the  great  leaders  of  thought  who 
have  directed  the  forces  of  science  and  of  education  for  the 
healing  and  the  salvation  of  the  nations. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  our  colleges  and  universities? 
We  found  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  fighting,  provided 
you  were  fighting  the  right  enemy,  for  the  right  cause,  with 
proper  weapons,  and  in  a  decent  way.  The  problem  before 
us  is  to  apply  this  fighting  spirit  to  the  great  tasks  of  science, 
medicine,  education,  religion,  and  mercy.  Hundreds  of 
noble  causes  call  for  thousands  of  trained  men  and  women. 
Our  universities  and  colleges  should  then  constitute  the 
general  stafT  of  this  world  army  of  philanthropy  carrying  on 
campaigns  for  the  development  of  all  human  resources  and  for 
the  destruction  of  the  diseases  of  body  and  soul. 

Colleges  and  universities  are  not  merely  places  for  study. 
They  should  be  the  brains  and  the  hearts  to  direct  the  world 
in  action.     As  Milton  said  : 

"I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue,  unexercised 
and  unbreathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but 
slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be 
run  for." 

Let  the  colleges,  then,  declare  a  war  for  civilization;  let 
them  call  to  the  colors  of  humanity  the  heroic  youth  of  the 
world  and  join  battle  with  the  forces  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism. 

What  shall  be  the  part  of  our  country  in  bringing  in  this 
"Better  Era?"      Some  enthusiasts  declare  that  we  should  be 
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the  arbiter  of  the  nations  in  this  terrible  crisis.  This  sug- 
gests a  boastful  spirit.  By  all  means  let  us  be  peace-makers, 
if  we  may,  but  not  Pharisees,  thanking  God  that  we  are  not 
as  other  men  are.  Let  us  first  confess  our  own  sins  of 
aggression  and  cruelty.  Let  us  be  grateful  for  our  situation 
between  the  seas,  for  our  institutions,  for  our  freedom,  for 
our  ideals,  and,  especially,  for  the  privilege  of  ministering  to 
those  suffering  in  the  war. 

If  this  be  our  spirit,  the  opportunity  for  service  to  human- 
ity will  be  even  greater  after  than  during  the  war.  We  hope 
it  is  the  mission  of  America  to  show  the  nations  how  to  live 
together  like  brethren  in  a  great  federation.  If  we  only  keep 
our  hands  clean  of  innocent  blood,  we  may  help  to  make 
peace  among  the  nations.  If  we  only  keep  our  conscience 
clear,  America  may  become  the  conscience  of  the  world,  and 
propagate  the  ideals  of  right  over  might,  of  law  over  force, 
of  service  over  conquest. 

But  America  can  best  serve  mankind  at  this  awful  time 
by  keeping  right  herself.  The  higher  our  standards  of  na- 
tional conduct,  the  greater  will  be  our  power  in  the  "Better 
Era."  In  this  way  only  can  we  prepare  our  nation  to  dis- 
charge the  task  imposed  upon  her  as  the  champion  of  hu- 
manity. Not  for  our  own  salvation,  not  for  our  own  glory, 
but  for  humanity's  sake,  let  us,  therefore,  now  reconsecrate 
ourselves  to  truth  and  righteousness. 

Gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class,  as  I  stand  before  you 
this  morning  when  you  are  about  to  leave  these  halls  and 
enter  upon  the  war  of  life,  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  it  is  to  you  and  to  those  like  you,  in  this  and 
other  lands,  that  the  civilized  world  is  looking  to  carry  on 
this  work  for  truth,  for  righteousness,  and  for  peace.  The 
students  of  today  must  save  the  world  of  tomorrow.  May 
you  all  be  knights  of  "A  Better  Era." 
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ORDER  OF  EXERCISES 


COMMENCEMENT  DAY,  JUNE  12,  1915 
Chairman  RUFUS  B.  SMITH,  presiding 


Music  Overture,   "William  Tell"  Rossini 

Music        Grand   March,   "Tannhauser"         Wagner 

Invocation  The  Reverend  Edward  Mack 

The  Year's  Progress  Chairman  Rufus  B.  Smith 

Address  to  the  Candidates  for  Degrees  Sidney  Edward  Mezes 

Music  Hungarian  Dance  No.  5  Brahms 

Conferring  of  Degrees  President  Charles  W.  Dabney 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  Degree  and  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
Degree  (Medicine)  Dean  Frank  W.  Chandler 

Presentation    of    Candidates    for    Degrees    and 

Diplomas  in  Education        Dean  William  P.  Burris 

Presentation   of    Candidates    for   Degrees    and 

Diplomas  in  Household  Arts 

Mrs.  Ann  Gilchrist  Strong 
Presentation    of    Candidates    for    Degrees    in 

Engineering  Dean  Herman  T.  Schneider 

Presentation  of  the  Candidate  for  the  Degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Commerce        Dean  Frederick  C.  Hicks 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of 

Doctor  of  Medicine  Dean  Christian  R.  Holmes 

Presentation     of     Candidates     for     Graduate 

Degrees  Dean  Joseph  E.  Harry 

Announcement  of  Honors  and  Prizes    By  the  Deans  of  the  Colleges 

Conferring  of  Honorary  Degrees  President  Charles  W.  Dabney 

Presentation  of  Ernst  Twitchell  for  the  Degree 

of  Doctor  of  Science  Dr.  Lauder  W.  Jones 

Presentation  of  Frank  Henry  Constant  for  the 

Degree  of  Doctor  of  Science        Dr.  Louis  T.  More 

Presentation  of  Ward  Baldwin  for  the  Degree 

of  Doctor  of  Science  Dean  Herman  Schneider 

Presentation  of  Sidney  Edward  Mezes  for  the 

Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws      Dr.  Merrick  Whitcomb 

Benediction  The  Reverend  Frederick  Flinchbaugh 

Music  The  National  Air 


THE  YEAR'S  PROGRESS 

BY  RUFUS  B.  SMITH 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


The  University  of  Cincinnati  closes  today  another  year  of 
prosperity  and  advancement.  It  would  not  be  appropriate  or  possi- 
ble on  this  occasion  to  undertake  a  detailed  statement  of  the  life 
of  the  University  during  the  preceding  year;  but  a  reference  will 
be  made  to  those  events  which  distinguish  the  year  and  mark  the 
progress  of  the  institution,  as  such  information  has  been  found 
interesting  to  the  general  public  to  which  the  University  belongs. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  too,  for  the  Board  of  Directors  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  make  a  report,  even  though  it  be 
partial  and  incomplete,  of  the  stewardship  with  which  they  are 
entrusted. 

The  enrollment  by  colleges  for  the  year  now  closing  is  as 
follows : 

Graduate  School  149 

McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  including  the 

academic  evening  students,  etc.  1354 

College  for  Teachers  316 

College  of  Engineering  460 

College  of  Commerce  187 

College  of  Medicine  84 

School  of  Household  Arts  85 

Affiliated  Clinical  and  Pathological  School  of  the 

Cincinnati  Hospital  50 


Net  total,  eliminating  all  duplicates 

(An  increase  of  257  over  last  year) 

The  degrees  to  be  granted  this  Commencement  are  as  follows: 

A.  B.  degrees  84 

A.  B.  degrees  in  Education  7 
Engineering  degrees  34 
M.  D.  degrees  19 

B.  S.,  School  of  Household  Arts  8 
B.  S.,  College  of  Medicine  1 
Bachelor  of  Commerce  1 
A.  M.  degrees  10 

Total  164 
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There  are  also  to  be  granted  59  Teacher's  Diplomas. 

Events  of  more  than  passing  interest  in  connection  with  the 
educational  life  of  the  University  are  as  follows: 

Through  the  assistance  of  the  Alliance  Franchise,  the  University- 
was  able  to  have  a  series  of  twenty-four  lectures  from  February  13 
to  May  1,  by  Professor  Anatole  Le  Braz,  Professor  of  French  and 
Celtic  Literature,  in  the  University  of  Rennes. 

The  opening  of  the  new  Cincinnati  General  Hospital  made 
possible  the  removal  of  some  of  the  departments  of  the  College  of 
Medicine  to  the  laboratory  building  at  the  Hospital. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Local  Branch  No.  36  of  the  National 
Association  of  Stationary  Engineers,  the  University  has  arranged  a 
series  of  six  lectures  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  firemen,  en- 
gineers, and  all  others  interested,  as  to  the  proper  method  of  burning 
coal — an  effective  aid  to  the  movement  to  abate  smoke.  Two  of  the 
lectures  have  been  given ;  the  remaining  four  will  be  given  in 
October,  November,  December,  and  January,  of  the  next  academic 
year. 

At  the  last  Commencement,  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
resignation  of  four  valuable  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
their  resignations  arising  from  the  fact  that  doubts  had  arisen  in 
their  minds  as  to  their  ability  to  hold  their  positions  without  coming 
in  conflict  with  certain  provisions  of  our  laws  which  forbid  officials 
having  any  interest  in  contracts  made  with  any  city  department,  even 
though  the  officials  are  not  connected  with  such  contracting  depart- 
ment. The  resigning  members  felt  they  could  not  occupy  an 
equivocal  position  which  might  subject  them  to  criticism,  and  there- 
fore resigned. 

I  must  urge  again  the  amendment  of  our  statutes,  so  that  in 
future  years  the  Mayor,  in  making  appointments  to  the  Board  of 
Directors,  will  not  find  himself  limited  in  his  field  of  selection  and 
compelled  to  exclude  from  that  field  many  of  our  most  successful 
and  public-spirited  business  men,  whose  services  on  the  Board  might 
add  greatly  to  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the  institution. 

To  fill  the  vacancies  created  by  the  resignations  referred  to, 
Mayor  Spiegel  appointed  Mr.  Otto  J.  Renner,  Dr.  Walter  Griess, 
Mr.  Arthur  Spiegel,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Morgan.  These  gentlemen 
have  brought  ability  and  enthusiasm  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
and  the  Board  has  proceeded  with  its  work  in  the  utmost  harmony. 

The  King  is  dead !  Long  live  the  King !  Men  come  and  go, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  changes  in  its  personnel  from  time  to 
time,  but  the  University  is  to  go  on  forever. 

The  present  year  is  one  of  marked  change  and  advancement  in 
our  University  buildings  and  grounds. 
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From  the  bond  issue  previously  authorized  by  the  authorities  of 
the  city,  contracts  have  been  let  and  work  is  now  under  way  for 

Improvement  of  the  Stadium  $  33,000.00 

Woman's  Building  $145,000.00 

(With  an  expenditure  in  the  future  of  $25,000  for  equipment) 
Chemistry  Building  $200,000.00 

(With  an  expenditure  in  the  future  of  $25,000  for  equipment) 

University  Avenue  has  been  extended  through  Burnet  Woods 
Park  property  to  Clifton  Avenue  at  an  expenditure  of  over  $20,000 ; 
and  a  driveway  to  the  gymnasium,  over  which  this  morning's  pro- 
cession passed,  has  been  constructed  at  an  expense  of  $12,000.  The 
construction  by  the  Board  of  the  extension  of  University  Avenue, 
while  an  improvement  of  Park  property  and  a  public  improvement 
generally,  will  afford  additional  access  to  the  new  chemical  building 
and  other  University  buildings,  and  was  undertaken  in  pursuance 
of  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners,  by  which  contract  the  latter  Board  agreed 
in  consideration  of  the  construction  of  this  road  to  convey  to  the 
University  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  acres  of  park  property, 
that  is,  all  of  the  land  lying  south  of  the  land  formerly  held  by  the 
University,  and  running  east  to  the  eastern  line  of  the  former  Park 
land.  This  contract  has  stood  the  test  in  the  courts  and  this  land 
has  now  become  the  property  of  the  University,  held  by  the  same 
title  under  which  the  other  property  which  was  also  formerly  Park 
property  is  held.  The  land  now  held  by  the  University  comprises 
fifty-six  and  a  half  acres. 

It  is  desired  to  make  public  acknowledgement  of  the  following 
gifts  to  the  University  during  the  present  year: 

The  Library  has  received  during  the  year  a  number  of  books, 
the  largest  collection  being  from  Miss  M.  L.  Funck,  who  gave  about 
600  volumes  from  the  medical  library  of  her  father,  Dr.  C.  J.  Funck; 
and  from  Mr.  John  Gibson  Jewett,  who  gave  265  volumes  from  the 
library  of  his  father,  William  Cornell  Jewett.  Among  other  persons 
who  have  given  books  to  the  Library  are  Air.  Stanley  J.  Bowdle,  Dr. 
Martin  H.  Fischer,  Mr.  Edward  D.  Roberts,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Topp,  and 
Miss  Mary  Riebel. 

Dr.  Herbert  A.  Brown  has  donated  an  X-Ray  outfit  to  the 
Department  of  Physiology. 

Mr.  John  Bowers,  of  New  York,  has  renewed  his  donation  of 
$100  to  the  Medical  College  Library. 

The  Class  of  1912  has  given  the  sum  of  $100  to  the  Athletic 
Council,  with  the  understanding  that  other  classes  will  make  similar 
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contributions.  The  fund  thus  contributed  is  to  be  used,  when  it 
reaches  the  required  amount,  for  an  additional  section  to  the 
stadium. 

The  Pi  Alpha  Chapter  of  the  Chi  Omega  Sorority,  with  the 
approval  of  the  National  Council,  offers  for  the  academic  year 
1915-16,  a  prize  of  $25  for  the  best  thesis  on  some  phase  of  social 
science  or  social  work. 

The  Class  of  1915  presents  to  the  University  of  Cincinnati  two 
handsome  athletic  trophy  cases. 

There  has  been  erected  in  the  library  a  bronze  tablet  by  the 
pupils  and  friends  of  Miss  Hillebrand,  a  former  teacher  in  this  city, 
commemorating  her  services  in  the  cause  of  education. 

Mr.  Louis  S.  Levi  presented  to  the  University  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Herman  M.  Moos,  whose  widow,  Mrs.  Jeannette  Moos,  be- 
queathed $25,000  to  establish  a  fund  in  his  memory  in  the  Medical 
College. 

Mr.  Julius  Fleischmann  has  again  renewed  his  donation  of 
$1,000  for  the  Fleischmann  Scholarships  for  the  academic  year 
1915-16. 

Year  before  last  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Emery  gave  to  the  Endowment 
Fund  Association  of  the  University,  $125,000,  the  income  of  which 
was  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  a  Chair  of  Pathology  in  the 
medical  department. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  this  generous  and  public-spirited 
woman  has  offered  to  give  $250,000  for  the  erection  of  a  Medical 
College,  provided  an  equal  amount  be  raised  for  the  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  the  building.* 

The  Board  of  Directors,  the  Faculty,  and  all  the  friends  of  the 
University,  cannot  adequately  express  to  Mrs.  Emery  their  apprecia- 
tion of  her  splendid  gift  and  of  the  spirit  which  prompted  it. 

Mr.  Harry  Levy  who,  some  years  ago,  gave  $50,000  in  honor  of 
his  mother,  for  the  benefit  of  the  medical  department,  has,  during 
the  past  year,  offered  an  additional  $50,000  to  be  used  toward 
securing  a  building  for  the  Medical  College. 

Mr.  Levy's  generosity,  which  has  become  proverbial  in  this 
community,  has  placed  the  University  and  its  friends  under  deep 
obligations. 

Other  gifts  to  the  Medical  College  include  $2,000  from  Mr. 
Richard  P.  Ernst,  for  equipment,  and  $1,000  from  Mrs.  Joseph  A. 
Magnus,  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  progress  of  the  University  in  the  past  year  has  been  most 
gratifying  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  inspire  high  hopes  for  the 
future. 


*  Since  this  report  was  written,   an  additional   $255,000  has  been   raised. 


THE  MAJOR  TASKS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  GRADUATING  CLASSES 
BY  SIDNEY  EDWARD  MEZES 


Mr.    Chairman,   Mr.   President,   Members   of   the   Faculty, 
Members  of  the  Graduating  Classes, Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

My  first  very  pleasant  privilege  is  to  bear  to  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  the  cordial  academic  greetings  of  her  sister 
municipal  institution  of  New  York.  These  two  institutions 
are  bound  together  by  many  common  interests.  The  greatest 
of  these,  possibly,  is  the  fact  that  both  belong  to  that  sister- 
hood of  publicly  supported  and  publicly  supervised  higher 
educational  institutions  which  are  making  so  great  a  mark 
in  our  country,  and  are  attracting  so  much  favorable  atten- 
tion and  commendation  from  other  countries. 

Prophecy  is  a  precarious  pastime,  but  it  is  one  that  has 
its  allurements  and  its  pleasures.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  too 
seriously,  and  should  be  judged  leniently.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  I  might,  quite  informally,  indulge  in  some  prophecy 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  you  young  people  who  are  now 
leaving  the  University.  The  field  of  prophecy  which  I  shall 
essay,  is  the  field  of  education  prophecy. 

I  wish  to  consider  with  you  this  morning  for  a  brief  time, 
the  activities  within  the  field  of  higher  education  that  the 
future,  as  nearly  as  I  can  make  it  out,  will  emphasize.  At 
the  present  time,  it  is  upon  the  boards  of  trustees  and  presi- 
dents of  institutions  that  the  duty  is  laid  of  providing  for  the 
future.  And  it  is  sometimes  useful,  in  attempting  to  provide 
for  the  future,  to  have  some  idea  of  what  the  future  is  going 
to  be.     And  so  we  make  our  guesses. 

It  is  plain  that  no  prophecy  in  this  field  can  be  even 
approximately  successful,  unless  we  realize  the  intimacy  of 
the  connection  of  all  educational  enterprises  with  the  funda- 
mental needs  and  tendencies  in  the  social  body.  Men  have 
their  theories,  and  through  them  they  may  try  to  check  the 
great  undertows  that  are  carrying  us  along  in  our  political 
and  social  affairs.  But  if  they  rashly  try  to  do  this,  they 
will  fail.  It  is  far  wiser  to  guess  out  social  tendencies  and 
to  work  in  accord  with  them.      So  an  attempt  at  prophecy, 
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precarious  though  it  be,  must  be  ventured  upon  on  the  chance 
that  we  may  receive  guidance  from  it,  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  cannot  be  guided  without  it. 

What,  then,  is  the  outstanding  social  fact  for  the  year 
1915?  I  should  say  that  the  outstanding  social  fact  for 
this  year  is  that  it  is  the  end  of  a  period  about  fifty  years 
long  which  has  seen  more  changes,  more  far-reaching  and 
vital  changes,  in  certain  aspects  of  our  world,  than  have  been 
seen  in  stretches  of  time  very  much  longer  preceding  it.  In 
certain  important  respects,  to  which  I  shall  refer  presently, 
1915  differs  more  from  1850  or  1860,  than  1850  or  1860 
differs  from  300  or  400  B.  C.  Fifty  years  have  wrought 
more  changes  than  twenty-five  centuries.  We  do  not  always 
fully  recognize  this  fact,  which  may  rightfully  be  called 
stupendous.  It  is  rich  with  significance  for  those  who  are 
attempting  to  peer  into  the  future. 

Wherein  do  these  changes  consist,  and  from  what  sources 
do  they  flow?  As  to  the  sources,  they  can  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words.  They  are  found  in  the  marvelous  increase 
in  tbe  discoveries  made  by  the  sciences  that  deal  with  material 
nature — the  sciences  of  physics  and  chemistry,  the  sciences 
that  deal  with  statistics,  and  the  half-sciences  and  half-arts 
that  rest  upon  these  sciences.  They  are  found  in  the 
splendid  and  accumulating  achievements  of  the  sciences  that 
have  enabled  us  to  measure  and  to  weigh  and  to  count  with 
a  scope  and  precision  never  attained  to  before. 

It  is  all  very  familiar  ground,  but  it  may  be  well  very 
briefly  to  recall  the  greater  things  these  sciences  have  done 
for  man  in  the  short  space  of  fifty  years.  During  this  period, 
they  have  brought  to  pass  such  things  as  these:  they  have 
built  all  our  systems  of  transportation  which  spread  a  net- 
work of  railways  over  the  civilized  world;  they  have  built 
tens  of  thousands  of  manufactories  filled  with  smooth-running 
machines,  some  large,  some  incredibly  delicate,  designed  to 
harness  the  mighty  and  flexible  horse  power  of  nature ;  they 
have  given  us  rapid  transit  in  our  cities ;  they  have  given  us 
skyscrapers,  chiefly  through  the  invention  of  rapid  and  safe 
elevators,  and  made  it  possible  for  men  to  live  in  congested 
areas;  they  have  developed  our  knowledge  of  chemistry  to 
such  excellence  that  we  can  produce  substances  which  were 
never  produced  before ;  they  have  sent  ships  across  the  water 
— leviathans  carrying  great  cargoes. 

And  this  is  not  all.  Not  content  with  carrying  men  and 
the  things  that  men  need  between  distant  places,  they  have 
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taught  us  to  flash  our  very  thoughts  around  the  world ;  they 
have  made  possible  the  modern  newspaper,  that  vividly  pic- 
tures the  world  many  times,  too  many  times,  a  day ;  they  have 
added  to  our  comforts ;  they  have  added  to  our  luxuries ;  they 
have  brought  about  things  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
man.     They  have  remade  much  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Yes,  scientists  have  studied  nature  and  have  learned  its 
secrets.  They  have  measured,  weighed,  and  counted,  and 
from  their  laboratories  they  have  passed  on  what  they  learned 
to  the  applied  sciences.  And  the  applied  sciences  have 
poured  out  a  flood  of  knowledge  and  skill,  of  very  exact 
knowledge,  and  very  precise  skill,  into  the  world.  As  some- 
times a  stream  is  poured  onto  a  field  and  saturates  the 
ground,  releasing  its  fertility  and  raising  up  rich  new  crops, 
so  has  science  poured  out  its  stream  of  knowledge  and  skill 
into  the  world,  and  the  field  of  the  world  has  blossomed 
abundantly  and  in  places  has  grown  very  rank. 

And  not  only  have  these  sciences  achieved  great  things 
through  the  creation  and  the  manufacture  of  physical  ma- 
chines, but  also  through  the  creation  and  manufacture  of 
machines  that  are  not  physical,  and  that  can  be  suggested 
sufficiently  definitely  by  the  one  word,  "System."  Our  pro- 
cesses of  industry,  of  trade,  of  government — all  our  processes 
have  been  mechanized.  We  have  attempted  to  make  every- 
thing as  thoroughly  quantitative  as  we  can.  Even  man  himself 
we  have  tried  to  refashion  until  he  is  not  a  thinker,  but  a  cog. 
We  have  adopted  the  system  of  interchangeable  parts  in 
dealing  with  men,  who  are  indispensable  units  in  all  our 
enterprises.  We  have  mechanized  them,  too,  as  far  as  we 
could. 

And  after  all  this  achievement,  when  we  have  looked  out 
upon  its  great  effects,  is  it  surprising  that  we  have  stood  in 
some  amazement,  and  that  we  have  been  tempted  to  set  up 
a  new  god — the  god  of  Efficiency,  and  that  we  have  fallen 
down  and  worshipped  the  great  god,  Efficiency?  We  have 
been  brought  to  think  that  efficiency  was  the  end-all  and  the 
be-all  of  human  enterprise.  We  have  set  up  an  idol  which, 
as  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  will  surely  exact  its 
price  of  us,  because  it  has  been  worshipped  by  us — men  of 
inadequate  vision. 

I  would  not  imply,  however,  that  there  has  been  no  ques- 
tioning with  regard  to  the  supremacy  of  this  new  god.  There 
have  been  men  here  and  there  who  wondered  whether  mere 
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machines  and  mere  mechanized  men  could,  after  all,  do  the 
greatest  and  the  highest  things  for  this  world.  As  I  was 
coming  here  on  a  great  transportation  system,  day  before 
yesterday  and  yesterday  morning,  that  system,  I  observed, 
had  made  the  discovery  that  travelers  sometimes  read  and 
think,  and  are  sometimes  prone  to  say  what  they  think ;  and 
that  it  had  decided  to  treat  them  more  like  thinking  human 
beings,  and  to  take  them  to  some  extent  into  its  confidence, 
no  doubt  believing  that  if  they  were  treated  like  human  beings, 
they  might,  in  return,  be  more  humane  and  more  sympathetic, 
than  if  they  were  treated  merely  as  occupants  of  so  many 
cubic  feet,  or  as  taxing  by  so  many  foot-pounds  the  pulling 
force  of  engines. 

And  not  long  ago  in  New  York  City,  I  conversed  with  a 
number  of  managers  of  large  industrial  enterprises,  and  there 
was  one  thought  that  came  to  me  from  that  conference — 
that  with  all  of  our  mechanical  efficiency  and  with  all  of  our 
system,  we  are  not  able  to  get  the  full  results  that  we  want. 
Maybe  we  have  forgotten  that  those  whom  we  employ  are 
men.  Possibly  if  we  remembered  that  they  are  men  and 
devoted  more  attention  to  them  personally,  considering  them 
as  individuals,  with  real  human  needs  and  dignity,  we  might 
be  even  more  efficient. 

So  much  for  one  side  of  the  picture.  It  shows  from  one 
point  of  view  what  the  last  fifty  years  have  been  doing  for 
us ;  I  hope,  at  least,  it  outlines  the  picture  in  a  sketchy  way. 

Now  how  about  the  other  side  ?  Have  our  thoughts  been 
so  wholly  occupied  with  matter  that  we  have  not  occupied 
ourselves  at  all  with  man  and  other  living  things  ?  What  is 
the  picture  there?  What  is  our  attitude  toward  the  other 
great  side  of  creation — the  things  that  live,  think,  and  have 
aspirations?  That  side  has  not,  of  course,  been  absent  from 
our  thoughts,  nor  have  we  wholly  forgotten  it.  It  may  have 
been  pushed  into  the  background  by  our  tremendous  material 
advance,  but  in  the  background  it  has  been  alive  and  working. 
Indeed,  a  part  of  my  prophecy  is,  that  it  is  about  to  become 
the  most  important  and  most  prominent  occupant  of  the 
thoughts  of  men  and  women  in  the  next  fifty  years  at  least. 

And  what  are  some  of  the  forces  that  are  at  work  there? 
Have  we  been  pouring  any  wisdom,  any  thought,  any  sort  of 
contribution  into  that  other  great  field  with  which  men  must 
deal — the  social  field,  the  spiritual  field?  I  think  we  have, 
though  the  contribution  has  not  been  as  prominent  as  the 
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great  outpouring  of  scientific  truths  into  the  material  field. 
And  the  description  there  is  more  difficult,  because  the  facts 
are  much  more  complicated.  I  shall  have  to  be  very  brief, 
as  my  time  is  short  for  so  complete  a  theme. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  old  contribution  of  democracy, 
democracy  that  was  born  in  Galilee,  and  that  has  been  slowly 
leavening  the  world  ever  since.  There  were  premonitions  of 
it  in  Greece  and  Rome  to  be  sure,  but  Galilee  is  its  birthplace, 
the  place  where  it  was  first  apprehended  that  every  man,  not 
merely  the  high  and  the  powerful,  but  the  low  and  the  humble, 
has  a  worth  and  dignity  of  his  own,  and  that  we  cannot  with 
impunity  disregard  his  fundamental  rights.  Once  the  truth 
is  uttered,  democracy  is  born,  and  sooner  or  later  will  free 
the  world.  And  the  spirit  of  democracy  has  surely  been  at 
work  these  last  fifty  years. 

And  then,  more  recently,  there  has  appeared  that  great 
emphasizer  of  the  importance  of  living  and  thinking  things,} 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  established  and  popularized  by 
Darwin  and  Spencer,  with  some  harkings  back  to  Lamark. 
That  doctrine  has  been  greatly  misunderstood.  Some  good, 
timid  souls  have  even  looked  upon  it  with  grave  apprehension./ 
But  it  was,  all  the  time,  placing  its  emphasis  on  the  higher! 
things.  And  destiny  has  worked  silently,  deviously,  oneii 
might  almost  say,  these  fifty  years,  to  bring  these  higher  things; 
more  and  more  to  the  ken  of  men,  and  to  bring  men  to  a 
realization  that  the  things  that  live  and  the  things  that  think 
are,  after  all,  the  greatest. 

For,  thirdly,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  great  god, 
Efficiency,  having,  if  I  may  use  a  humble  figure,  been  given 
all  the  rope  he  asked  for,  has  proceeded,  if  not  to  hang  him- 
self, at  any  rate  to  shake  his  pedestal.  He  himself  has  at 
work  forces  which  will  show  his  inadequacy  more  and  more 
clearly  as  time  progresses.  His  feet  are  made  of  clay — I 
good  clay,  but  clay  none  the  less,  and  his  head  does  not  reach 
into  the  clouds,  not  by  many  cubits.  And  having  had  his 
chance,  he  is  now  disclosing  what  he  really  is.  How  is  he 
doing  this?  He  is  doing  it  by  compelling  men  to  become 
social,  by  centering  the  thoughts  of  men  upon  social  anc 
spiritual  facts,  by  bringing  us  closer  together.  Our  new  goc 
is  increasing,  if  I  may  so  phrase  it,  human  adjacency,  blind 
to  its  potency  to  dethrone  him. 
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Consider  a  fact  or  two  that  I  have  mentioned  before.  I 
will  repeat  them  briefly.  Consider  our  great  transportation 
systems,  those  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  I  came  from 
New  York  City  to  Cincinnati  in  a  little  over  half  a  day. 
Sixty  years  ago  it  would  have  taken  how  long?  At  least  six 
weeks  or  forty-two  days.  In  other  words,  it  would  have  taken 
eighty-four  times  as  long.  Everybody  living  in  New  York 
City  is,  therefore,  eighty-four  times  as  close  to  the  men  and 
women  of  Cincinnati  as  their  predecessors  were.  The  rail- 
ways have  brought  us  at  least  that  much  closer  together. 
And  so  with  our  rapid  transits,  so  with  our  skyscrapers,  so 
again  with  our  methods  of  communication — the  telegraph, 
the  telephone.  You  could  have  sent  a  telegram  this  morning 
from  anywhere  in  the  world  to  anywhere  in  the  world,  and 
received  a  reply  tonight.  You  can  tap  your  distant  fellow's 
mind  at  will.  Each  morning  a  record  of  the  world's  doings 
of  the  previous  day  lies  upon  our  breakfast  table,  a  picture  of 
all  the  events  that  have  happened,  and  a  very  good  picture, 
too — a  graphic  word  picture,  easy  to  understand.  We  know — 
we  can't  help  knowing — what  other  human  beings  the  world 
over  are  doing;  their  points  of  view,  their  difficulties,  their 
successes,  the  bulk  of  the  things  they  do  thrusts  itself  upon 
our  attention.  The  day  of  isolation  has  gone  by.  Each  of 
us  is  in  touch  with  tens  of  millions  where  our  fathers  were 
in  touch  with  a  handful.  Then  there  is  the  telephone.  Sick 
or  well,  busy  or  idle,  the  telephone  impertinently  breaks  in 
and  destroys  our  privacy.  It  is  as  insistent  and  as  little  to 
be  denied  as  a  child  at  the  "why"  age. 

In  those  earlier  days,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  many  men 
and  more  families  lived  in  isolation ;  they  did  not  have  to  take 
into  their  thoughts  or  their  actions  anybody  except  them- 
selves. That  is  true  of  none  of  us  now.  Willy-nilly,  act 
socially  we  must. 

There  is  a  story  of  Frederick  the  Great,  which  pictures 
him  at  Pottsdam  belaboring  one  of  his  subjects,  and  saying, 
"I  will  beat  you  till  you  love  me."  After  somewhat  the  same 
fashion,  Efficiency  is  beating  us  together,  forcing  us  to  love 
one  another.  We  cannot  escape  sociability;  we  are  com- 
pelled to  achieve  it.  If  we  are  to  live  at  all,  brotherhood  is 
unavoidable.  You  remember  Uncle  Remus'  story  about 
the  conflict  between  Brer  Fox  and  'Brer  Rabbit,'  in  which 
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'Brer  Rabbit'  came  out  on  top  as  usual,  but  to  accomplish 
this  feat,  had  to  climb  a  tree.  And  the  question  came  to 
Uncle  Remus  from  his  interested  juvenile  audience,  "But  how 
can  a  rabbit  climb  a  tree?"  And  you  remember  the  answer. 
"How  come  'Brer  Rabbit'  to  climb  the  tree?"  "He  was 
'bleeged'  to  climb  the  tree!"  And  so,  willy-nilly,  we  are 
"bleeged"  to  become  social — more  social,  and  differently 
social,  to  meet  our  vastly  changed  conditions.  We  must 
work  out  the  problem  somehow,  we  must  rearrange  our 
thoughts  and  acts  with  regard  to  social  relations  and  the 
great  social  institutions,  the  State  and  all  of  its  sub-divisions. 
Business  in  all  of  its  ramifications,  that  great  instrument  of 
progress  the  School  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  Family 
itself.  All  the  problems  connected  with  all  of  these  institu- 
tions are  forced  upon  our  minds,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
take  into  account  the  new  situation  and  to  work  out  new 
solutions. 

And  we  have  taken  social  problems  into  account  these  last 
fifty  years,  and  have  suggested  and  attempted  new  solutions. 
Democracy,  sobered  and  chastened,  has  impelled  us.  A 
growing  understanding  of  the  uplifting  role  of  life  and  spirit 
in  evolution  has  inspired  us.  Diminishing  distances  and 
increasing  contacts  have  compelled  us.  To  be  sure,  our 
advance  in  the  social  world  is  not  as  yet  remotely  comparable 
to  our  advance  in  the  material  world.  The  added  wisdom 
and  skill  that  the  last  fifty  years  have  put  into  the  social 
world  are  negligible  when  placed  beside  the  added  wisdom 
and  skill  that  period  has  poured  into  the  material  world. 
And  yet  social  problems  have  become  entangled  with  our 
thoughts  and  heavy  upon  our  consciences.  Fully  ninety  per 
cent  of  our  reading  matter  deals  with  them.  Most  confer- 
ences and  gatherings,  even  in  theaters,  are  concerned  with 
them.  Prophecy  ceases  to  be  precarious,  when  it  predicts 
that  they  will  be  the  dominant  interest  of  the  next  fifty  years. 

So  much  is  simple  enough,  and  will  no  doubt  be  generally 
accepted.  But  how  many  of  us  have  thought  a  step  further, 
and  grasped  the  magnitude  of  the  revolution  in  our  attitude 
towards  social  facts  that  is  implied?  In  passing  from  the 
present  topic,  let  us  consider  that  for  a  moment. 

Down  through  prehistoric  days,  and  down  through  history 
until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  mankind's  chief  reliance 
in  adjusting  the  relations  of  man  to  man  have  been  instinct 
and  tradition,  the  latter  the  slow  accumulations  of  experience 
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— approved  habit.  Collective  reason  played  some  slight  part 
in  political,  business,  and  educational  adjustments,  and  an 
even  slighter  part  in  family  adjustments.  But  at  best  its  role 
was  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  role  of  those  deep  but 
half  blind  forces,  instinct  and  tradition. 

And  in  the  last  fifty  years  what  have  we  been  proposing, 
what  have  we  been  forced  to  propose?  Nothing  less  than 
that  Reason  shall  be  cast  for  the  stellar  role.  Matters  of 
pith  and  moment  that  we  formerly  dealt  with  in  privacy,  in 
the  twilight  of  social  subconsciousness,  are  to  be  brought 
out  into  the  full  light  of  publicity,  there  to  be  cross-examined 
and  made  to  give  their  reason  for  being,  their  warrant  for 
being  allowed  to  continue  in  being.  Social  arrangements 
that  have  been  accepted  or  tolerated  because  men,  and  women, 
too,  have  found  by  trial  through  the  slow  centuries  that  they 
could  live  better  under  them  than  under  others  rejected  and 
disavowed — these  time-tested  arrangements  are  to  be  put  on 
trial  before  an  upstart  judge,  Reason,  and  to  be  sentenced 
to  change  themselves  as  he  in  his  inexperience  may  decree. 
The  deepest  and  most  delicate  acts  and  feelings  are  to  be 
openly  scrutinized  and  questioned,  their  whys  and  wherefores 
demanded,  and  if  these  are  not  forthcoming  at  once,  over- 
night almost,  condemnation  is  to  follow,  and  substitutes  sup- 
plied in  haste.  i 

It  is  but  natural  that  some  highly  dangerous  decisions 
should  be  rendered,  and  but  slightly  tested  substitutes 
adopted.  The  business  of  dealing  by  way  of  mere  reason 
with  the  deep  things  of  the  spirit  is  full  of  peril,  none  the 
less  so  when,  as  now,  such  dealing  is  unescapable.  It  is  so 
dangerous  that  it  may  well  prove  disastrous,  indeed  will 
surely  so  prove,  unless  we  grasp  the  depth,  the  delicacy,  and 
the  scope  of  the  task  of  fundamentally  refashioning  social 
relations.  Plainly,  the  task  must  not  be  committed  to  the 
crude  mercies  of  unaided  and  untrained  individual  reason 
Instinct  and  tradition,  though  slow  and  blind,  act  through 
collective  human  groups  and  with  the  aid  of  experience. 
And  their  successor  in  the  leading  role,  Reason,  must  at  least 
act  collectively  and  with  the  aid  of  knowledge  and  trained 
mind,  our  best  substitute  for  experience. 

And  now,  finally,  for  educational  prophecy.  What  do 
our  study  of  the  past  and  our  ventures  into  the  future  teach 
regarding  the  higher  educational  activities  that  the  next  fifty 
years  will  emphasize?  Higher  education  will,  I  should  say, 
be  chiefly  concerned  with  helping  us  to  accomplish  two  things, 
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namely,  to  increase  efficiency  and  value  it  sanely;  and  to 
improve  greatly  our  social  arrangements,  transferring,  for 
the  purpose,  so  far  as  possible,  what  we  have  learned  in 
increasing  efficiency.  All  educational  agencies  will  grant  us 
this  aid,  but  higher  education,  if  it  lives  up  to  its  opportunities, 
will  be  in  the  lead.     Let  me  explain. 

While  by  no  means  a  god,  efficiency  is  a  very  useful 
servant  of  man,  to  be  availed  of  fully  in  solving  our  problems, 
especially  the  problems  of  deadening  drudgery,  of  monotonous 
routine,  and  of  repulsive  and  degrading  labor ;  also  the  great 
problem  of  true  organization,  flexible  enough  for  freemen, 
business-like  enough  for  honest  workers.  For  such  purposes 
we  cannot  have  too  much  efficiency,  and  for  no  purposes  can 
we  have  too  much  real  efficiency.  And  technical  education, 
higher  and  lower,  in  generous  alliance  with  good  workers, 
must  increase  it. 

And,  recently,  we  are  rinding  and  using  with  growing  skill 
a  new  method  of  increasing  and  improving  efficiency.  You, 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  are  using  this  method  with 
distinguished  success.  It  is  not  the  only  method,  nor  yet  the 
most  highly  perfected,  and  will  supplement  rather  than  sup- 
plant older  methods.  But  it  has  such  promise,  especially  in 
the  social  field,  to  which  I  must  presently  return,  that  it 
deserves  more  than  a  word  in  passing. 

I  have  alluded  more  than  once  to  the  quickening  flood  of 
science  and  skill  that  has  been  poured  into  our  mechanical 
and  systematizing  processes.  Now  the  new  method  consists 
simply  in  extracting  the  science  and  skill  men  have  contributed, 
say  from  the  articles  in  this  room,  in  this  building,  from  this 
building  itself  and  this  whole  group  of  buildings,  none  of 
which  could  have  been  what  they  are,  or  where  they  are, 
were  it  not  for  science  and  skill.  And  then,  next,  we  think, 
think  hard  about  the  extract,  think  with  our  minds  and  think 
with  our  laboratories,  and  thinking  thus  we  improve  the 
extract,  for  nothing  ever  leaves  the  mind  in  the  form  in  which 
it  entered  it.  When  the  science  and  skill  that  were  taken 
out  of  the  world  come  out  of  the  mind,  it  is  bettered  science 
and  bettered  skill.  Through  this  method  we  are  learning, 
and  will  continue  to  learn,  how  to  improve  our  highly  efficient 
mechanical  and  systematic  processes  in  a  way  that  gives  great 
promise  of  successful  solutions  for  our  other  problems. 

And  what  is  higher  education  going  to  do  with  the  social 
side?     If  it  is  wise,  it  will  devote  the  bulk  of  its  attention  to 
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social  problems.  It  will  labor  to  understand  them,  to  acquire 
dependable  knowledge  regarding  them,  to  establish  social 
standards  and  norms  independent  of  and  above  individual 
caprice  and  vagary.  It  will  seek  stable  foundations  for  social 
arrangements,  and  a  superstructure  sufficiently  flexible  to 
permit  of  their  adjustment  to  the  infinite  richness  of  human 
individuality.  Higher  education  will  offer,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  precarious  products  of  rash  individual  reason,  the  well- 
considered  proposals  of  informed,  highly  trained,  responsible 
Collective  Reason. 

And  what  method  will  higher  education  employ  in  com- 
passing this  great  feat?  It  will  employ  all  methods  at  its 
command.  But,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  its  chief  reliance 
will  be  the  method  just  described,  which  it  will  transfer  from 
the  technical  to  the  social  realm.  Little  of  science  has  been 
infused  into  our  social  relations.  But  for  centuries  we  have 
been  pouring  into  them  instinct  and  tradition,  testing  the 
resultant  behavior  as  we  went  along,  minutely  and  constantly 
by  human  experience,  and  establishing  step  by  step  a  great 
plexus  of  interrelated  human  conduct  that  accords  measurably 
well  with  the  basal  laws  of  life. 

And  now  our  wise  educators  will  go  out  and  study  the 
State  in  its  multiple  arrangements,  the  conduct  of  man  towards 
man  in  business,  industry,  and  trade,  the  School  in  its  ma- 
chinery and  personnel,  and  basal  behavior  of  men,  women, 
and  children  in  the  Family.  They  will  study  these  mighty 
plexuses  of  human  relationships  with  sympathy,  and  will 
extract  from  that  study  some  notion  of  the  wisdom,  the  deep- 
rooted  instinct,  and  the  experience-based  custom  that  have 
born  fruit  in  our  slow-forming  manners  and  customs  and 
slowly  built  up  institutions.  They  will  say  to  those  hopeful 
souls  who  have  a  ready  and  quick  solution  for  every  problem 
that  arises,  "Go  slow.  Do  not  be  too  sure  that  what  we 
have  is  so  very  wrong,  and  that  you  can,  in  a  day,  individ- 
ually, and  without  the  aid  of  the  mass  of  your  fellows,  chance 
upon  something  wiser  than  the  race  has  painfully  worked 
out  in  its  patient  wisdom.  Be  sure  you  know  zuhy  this  method 
of  dealing  with  highly  complicated  problems  has  been  adopted, 
before  you  lightly  say,  'Let  us  do  away  with  it.' " 

Not  that  when  we  understand,  when  we  have  adequately 
grasped  the  rooted  reasons  for  our  cautiously  adopted  social 
adjustments  and  arrangements,  we  shall  put  back  into  the 
world  the  same  adjustments  and  arrangements  that  we  took 
out.     Far  from  it.     Modified  they  must  be ;  there  is  no  escap- 
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ing,  no  sound  desire  to  escape  that.  But  let  us  modify  them 
reverently,  and  let  us  remember  that  the  race  is  wiser  than 
the  man — or  the  woman  either.  Let  us  put  arrogance  and 
pride  of  opinion  aside  when  we  deal  with  things  that  have 
been  hallowed  by  the  travail  of  mankind. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  said  what  I  have 
to  say.  I  have  tried  to  outline  our  problems  in  their  two 
main  subdivisions,  the  material  and  the  social,  and  to  point 
out  the  ways  in  which  each  should  be  solved.  The  problems 
and  their  history  are  vastly  different.  But  the  sane  method 
for  their  solution  is  always  and  everywhere  the  same.  Ex- 
tract the  wisdom  from  things  as  they  are,  make  it  over  in  the 
crucible  of  mind,  of  trained  collective  mind,  put  it  back  into 
the  world  bettered. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Dean  Chandler,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science,  which  were  con- 
ferred : 

Bachelor  of  Arts 


Clara  L.  Ballentine 
Eugenia  Catherine  Bardes 
Bessie  May  Bauer 
Ralph  Edward  Belsinger 
Katherine  Marie  Beschorman 
Louise  Bettman 
Laura  Blank 
Agnes  Hill  Bridge 
Karline  Meyerfeld  Brown 
Margaret  Burgoyne 
Genevieve  Caldwell 
Mary  Elizabeth  Cellarius 
Ella  Anna  Claassen 
Robert  Henry  Clarke 
Lulu  Estes  Cooper 
Herbert  Cumming  Cornuelle 
Ralph  Dudley  Cornuelle 
Helen  Lael  Crockett 
Margaret  Louise  Devou 
Alma  Sophie  Dieckman 
Stella  Marie  Dieringer 
John  Downer 
Fannie  Nathalie  Drucker 
Dorothy  Davies  Farrar 
Annie  Louise  Fillmore 
Veronica  M.  Fischbach 
Catherine  Flick 
Katherine  Cornelia  Foote 
Robert  Forthman 
Kenneth  Price  Geohegan 
Matilda  Gerling 
Jessie  Tumy  Getzendanner 
Roberta  Moore  Gibson 
Raphael  Goldenstein 
Arthur  Wentworth  Gordon 
Matilda  von  der  Halben 
Lenore  Flora  Hays 


Abraham  Gregory  Holtzberg 
Harriet  Elise  Howland 
Ruth  Bloch  Joseph 
Helen  Elizabeth  Keim 
Elsie  Louise  Krucker 
Ella  May  Lally 
Norma  Miriam  Langenbein 
Bertha  Lazaron 
Julius  Leibert 
Norman  Morais  Lyon 
Iphigene  Helen  Molony 
Mary  Elizabeth  Morgan 

(Mrs.  A.  D.) 
Ruth  Gertrude  Murdock 
Freda  Elizabeth  Musekamp 
Agnes  Pauline  Myers 
Alice  Elizabeth  Newell 
Ruth  Magdaline  Nocka 
Freda  Otten 
Norma  B.  Pahren 
Paul  Phillips 
Josephine  Violet  Pociey 
Harry  Raymond  Richmond 
Clifford  Jay  Rolle 
Esther  Lydia  Schroeder 
Dorothea  Haven  Scoville 
Gladys  Louise  Schultz 
Alice  Louise  Sherike 
Abraham  Hillel  Silver 
Maxwell  Silver 
John  Wesley  Snyder 
Mary  Isabella  Stewart 
Gertrude  Clare  Stickney 
Helen  Catherine  Taylor 
Iona  May  Wathen  Taylor 
Jean  Kimball  Taylor 
Madolene  Marguerite  Toothman 
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Margaret  Anthony  Tracy  Katherine  Meredith  Williams 

Miriam  Belle  Urbansky  Sophia  Maurice  Williams 

Irma  Wachtel  Mattie  Winston 

Bessie  Waldman  Neola  Estella  Woodson 

Max  Weis  Alma  Marie  Wuest 

Ruth  Stafford  Wilkinson 

Bachelor  of  Science  {Medicine) 
John  Whitlock  Gordon 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 

Dean  Burris,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  for 
Teachers,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  and  Bachelor  of  Science,  which 
were  conferred : 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education 

Florence  Dury  Louise  Mann 

Alice  Marshall  Hines  Edith  Leannah  Nevitt 

Clara  Eva  Hoffmann  Esther  Florence  Volkert 

Katherine  Kaichen  Krouse 

Bachelor  of  Science   {Teaching  Household  Arts) 

Wilhelmine  Marie  Deitemeier        Edith  Laura  Kruse 
Marguerite  Geoghegan  Helen  Lovett  Pohlman 

Ruth  Katherine  Richardson 


Dean   Burris   also   recommended   the   following  candidates   for 
the  Teacher's  Diploma,  which  was  conferred : 

In  Secondary  Education 
Bertha  Marie  Baehr  Olivia  Marie  Marckworth 

A.   B.,   1913  A.   B.,    1913 

Lesley  Henshaw  Edna  O'Brien 

A.  B.,   1910  A.   B.,  1914 

Harold  Elwood  Inskeep  Marguerite  Parker 

A.  B.,  1914  A.  B.,  Ohio  State  University,  1914 

Helen  Goodman  Logan 

A.    B.,  Wellesley   College,    1913 

In  Elementary  Education 

Clara  L.  Ballentine  Ella  Anna  Claassen 

Eugenia  Catherine  Bardes  Stella  Marie  Dieringer 

Bessie  May  Bauer  John  Downer 

Ralph  Edward  Belsinger  Dorothy  Davies  Farrar 

Mary  Elizabeth  Cellarius  Katherine  Cornelia  Foote 
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Matilda  Gerling  Esther  Lydia  Schroeder 

Jessie  Tumy  Getzendanner  Gladys  Louise  Schultz 

Matilda  von  der  Halben  Alice  Louise  Sherike 

Harriet  Elise  Howland  John  Wesley  Snyder 

Frederick  Rudolph  Jacobs  Alice  Virginia  Stephens 

A.  B.,  1914  A.   B.,  1914 

Ella  May  Lally  Mary  Isabella  Stewart 

Norma  Miriam  Langenbein  Gertrude  Clare  Stickney 

Martha  Loeb  Margaret  Anthony  Tracy 

A.  B..  1914  Bessie  Waldman 

Freda  Elizabeth  Musekamp  Sophia  Maurice  Williams 

Pauline  Myers  Mattie  Winston 

Freda  Otten  Neola  Estella  Woodson 

Norma  B.  Pahren  Alma  Marie  Wuest 


Josephine  Violet  Pociey 


In  Art 


Grace  Helen  Cook  Rosalind  Rowe  Hyde 

Emma  Dorothy  Franke  Norma  Dorothy  Kuenning 

Edna  Amelia  Wagner 


In  Household  Arts 

Else  Brunhoff  Frances  Corinne  Williams 

Olive  Gillham  Gladys  Shepard  Wilson 

Edna  Myrtle  Messersmith  Ruth  E.  Wilson 

Helen  Vickery  Adaretta  Yeatman 


Mrs.  Ann  Gilchrist  Strong,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
School  of  Household  Arts,  recommended  the  following  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  which  was  conferred : 

Bachelor  of  Science  {Household  Arts) 
Mary  B.  Horton  (Mrs.  C.  L.)         Elizabeth  Shelow 

A.  B.,  Randolph  Macon  College,  1911 

Louise  May  Stockman 


Mrs.  Strong  also  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  a 
diploma  in  Household  Arts,  which  was  conferred : 

In  Household  Arts   {Institutional  Management) 

Ruth  Brosius  Florence  Wilson  Chace 

Ruth  Lenore  Smith 
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COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Dean  Schneider,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  several 
engineering  degrees,  which  were  conferred: 

Bachelor  of  Chemical  Engineering 
Otto  Carl  Ferdinand  Lippert 

Bachelor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Clement  Meade  Fenker 

Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Raymond  Pendery  Myers  Earle  Walter  Vinnedge 


Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering 


Chester  Lyon  Higgins 
Albert  Frederick  Maish 


George  Totten  Neuffer 
Theodore  H.  Nierman 


Civil  Engineer 


Harold  Claude  Burrhus 
Clyde  Burgess  Chace 
William  Harley  Da  Camara 
George  Dawson  Halsey 
Thaddeus  James  Montgomery 


Roland  Ralph  Pyne 

Louis    Henry    August    Schaeper- 

klaus 
Bruce  Hinds  Wallace 
Burt  Henry  Wulfekoetter 


Electrical  Engineer 


Lowell  Melville  Alexander 
Mark  Lafayette  Harned 
Raymond  Godfrey  Lehnhoff 


Arlington  Clyde  Perry 
Eugene  Arthur  Oster 
Walter  Arthur  Spear 


Mechanical  Engineer 


Ralph  E.  Blackford 
Francis  Ormsby  Burns 
Harold  D.  Carpenter 


Herbert  Worth  Fillmore 
Carl  Hartmann 
Charles  William  Otte 


Stuart  LaForce  Swinney 


Metallurgical  Engineer 


John  Hubbard  Ames 
Stephen  Jacob  Felton 


Norman  Kohlhepp 
Charles  Estes  Wood 
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COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE 

Dean  Hicks,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Com- 
merce, recommended  the  following  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Commerce,  which  was  conferred : 

Bachelor  of  Commerce 
Henry  Frederick  Koenig 

Ch.   E.,  University  of  Cincinnati.   1910 


COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

Dean  Holmes,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Ohio-Miami 
Medical  College,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  which  was  conferred : 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

Elizabeth  Ingram  Adamson  Frank  George  Kreft 

A.  B.,  Wellesley,  1909  Benjamin  Harrison  Lamb 

Clarence  W.  Betzner  Henry  H.  Lowe 

William  Henry  Bruns  Frank  Curry  Metzger 

Samuel  Crawford  Clark  Charles  LaMont  Miller 

A.  Bo  Miami^  1912  Hazelett  Andrew  Moore 
Harley  Bruse  Fisk  A.  B.,  Miami,  1912 

William  Louis  Freyhof  Benjamin  Norris 

t      A-  £■•  u91j  r  1  Wade  Wright  Oliver 

Larry  Richard  Gale  A.  B.,  Michigan,  1912 

Nettie  Luella  Gerish  Russell  Homer  Paden 

Albert  Peter  Hofmann  Hiram  Bertram  Weiss 

A.  B.,   1913 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Dean  Harry,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School, 
recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  which  was  conferred: 

Master  of  Arts 

Samuel  Joshua  Abrams  Jacob  I.  Meyer 

A.  B.,  1914  A.   B.,    1913 

Hyman  Bernard  Cantor  Olivia  Marie  Marckworth 

A.  B.,   1914  A.   B.,    1913 

William  Houck  Dresch  Eleanore  C.  Nippert 

A.  B.,  Ohio  Northern  University,  1909         A.   B.,  1903 

Samuel  M.  Gup  Isabel  Sears 

A.  B.,   1914  A.  B.,  1906 

Helen  Goodman  Logan  Maxwell  Silver 

A.  B.,  Wellesley  College,  1913  A.  B.,   1914 
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COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  Comegys  Scholarship  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  awarded  to  a 
meritorious  undergraduate,  was  given  to  Margaret  Acomb. 

The  five  McMicken  Honorary  Scholarships,  given  annually  to 
those  Juniors  who  have  the  best  scholastic  standing,  were  awarded 

as  follows : 

Edwin  Bergmeier  Dorah  Felter 

Jean  Vaupel  Nesha  Isaacs 

Adelaide  Sanders 

The  Twelve  Thorns  Honorary  Scholarships,  given  annually  to 
the  six  Sophomores  and  the  six  Freshmen  who  have  the  best 
scholastic  records,  were  awarded  as  follows : 

Juniors,  1915-16 

Helen  Tangeman  Elmer  Van  Fleet 

Meyer  Salkover  Ruth  McKinley 

Marianna  Goettsch  Stella  Steinau 

Sophomores,  1915-16 

Lester  Jaffe  Frank  Byers 

Elcanon  Isaacs  Mary  Ellis 

Doris  Wulff  Eli  Friedman 

The  first  Jones  Prize  for  Oratory,  of  the  value  of  forty  dollars, 
was  won  by  Abraham  Holtzberg,  and  the  second  Jones  Prize,  of  the 
value  of  twenty  dollars,  was  won  by  Maxwell  Silver. 

The  Henry  Hochstetter  Prize,  of  forty  dollars,  established  in 
1909  by  Robert  Hochstetter,  of  the  Class  of  '95,  in  memory  of  his 
brother,  was  awarded  to  Stephen  Jacob  Felton,  for  presenting  the 
best  graduating  thesis  in  Chemistry.  The  thesis  was  entitled  "A 
Study  of  the  Relative  Solubility  of  Iron  and  Iron-Carbon  Alloys  in 
Molten  Zinc,  and  an  Examination  of  the  Compounds  Formed." 

Honorable  mention  was  made  of  Otto  C.  F.  Lippert,  whose 
thesis  was  entitled  "Blue  Print  Accelerators." 

The  Edward  Miles  Brozun  Prize,  of  fifty  dollars,  established  in 
1908  by  the  late  Professor  Brown,  and  given  to  that  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  who  has  attained  the  highest  excellence  in  English 
during  the  four  years'  undergraduate  course,  was  awarded  to  Jessie 
Getzendanner. 
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The  Taft  Scholarship,  of  seventy-five  dollars,  donated  by  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Taft,  and  awarded  to  a  worthy  student  selected  by  the 
President  of  the  University,  was  given  to  Helen  Brown. 

The  following  students  were  elected  to  the  Delta  Chapter  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  in  the  State  of  Ohio : 

Clara  Ballentine  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Morgan 

Katherine  Beschorman  Clifford  Rolle 

Laura  Blank  Helen  Taylor 

John  Downer  Jean  Taylor 

Jessie  Getzendanner  Miriam  Urbansky 

Norma  Pahren  Katherine  Williams 
Alma  Wuest 

The  National  Municipal  League  has  established  an  annual 
"Cincinnati  Prize,"  of  twenty  dollars,  to  be  awarded  to  any  student 
of  the  University  who  submits  the  best  original  essay  dealing  with 
the  municipal  government  or  the  civic  life  of  Cincinnati.  The 
subject  prescribed  for  this  year's  contest  was  "The  Transportation 
Problem  in  Cincinnati."  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Cella  Taylor 
with  honorable  mention  of  Mary  Lawler  and  Sophie  Harrison 
Buckner. 

The  Robert  Patterson  McKibbin  Memorial  Prize,  a  gold  medal 
of  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  established  in  1911  by  the 
Reverend  William  McKibbin  and  family,  in  memory  of  their  son, 
Robert  Patterson  McKibbin,  who  died  in  1910  while  a  member  of 
the  Junior  Class  of  the  University,  was  awarded  to  John  Downer. 
This  prize  is  awarded  by  the  faculty  to  that  member  of  the  Senior 
Class  who  has  kept  best  before  him  the  high  ideals  for  which 
college  life  should  stand. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  Hanna  Fellowship  in  Physics,  established  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Hanna  and  Miss  Mary  Hanna  in  1906,  of  the  value  of  $500  a  year, 
was  awarded  to  Lowell  Alexander. 

The  D.  A.  R.  Fellowship  in  American  History,  of  the  value  of 
$100  per  year,  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Morgan  for  the  year 
1915-16. 

After  the  honors  and  prizes  in  the  Graduate  School  and  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  had  been  announced,  Dean  William  P. 
Burris,  of  the  College  for  Teachers,  made  the  following  statement : 

I  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  College  for 
Teachers,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  this  state,  is  a  "recognized" 
institution  whose  graduates  are  entitled  to  provisional  state  certifi- 
cates without  examination. 
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Those  graduates  who  this  day  have  received  the  Teacher's 
Diploma  in  Secondary  Education  are  entitled  to  the  provisional 
state  high  school  certificate.  To  this  list  should  be  added  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Morgan,  who  this  day  has  received  her 
A.  B.  degree,  and  who  has  satisfied  the  state  requirements  in 
Education  for  this  certificate. 

Those  receiving  the  Teacher's  Diploma  in  Elementary  Educa- 
tion are  entitled  to  the  provisional  state  elementary  certificate. 

Those  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education 
are  entitled  to  the  provisional   state  certificate  in   Kindergartning. 

Those  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  those 
receiving  the  Teacher's  Diploma  in  Household  Arts,  are  entitled  to 
the  provisional  state  certificate  in  Domestic  Science. 

Those  receiving  the  Teacher's  Diploma  in  Art  are  entitled  to 
the  provisional  state  certificate  in  Drawing. 

These  provisional  state  certificates  are  valid  in  any  school  dis- 
trict of  the  state  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  after  twenty-four 
months  of  successful  teaching,  the  holders  are  entitled  to  life  state 
certificates  of  similar  kind. 
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The  successful  competitors  for  places  as  resident  physicians  in 
hospitals  in  1915  are  as  follows : 

Cincinnati  Hospital 

William  Louis  Freyhof  Frank  Curry  Metzger 

Elizabeth  Ingram  Adamson  Benjamin  Harrison  Lamb 

Hiram  Bertram  Weiss  Benjamin  Norris 

William  Henry  Brims  Clarence  W.  Betzner 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital 

Harley  Bruse  Fisk  Charles  LaMont  Miller 

Albert  Peter  Hofmann  Russell  Homer  Paden 

German  Deaconess  Hospital 
Henry  H.  Lowe  Hazelett  Andrew  Moore 
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Professor  Lauder  W.  Jones  presented  Ernst  Twitchell  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  in  the  following  words : 

Mr.  President: 

Ernst  Twitchell  was  born  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  in  the 
year  1863.  Most  of  his  early  school  education  was  received  in 
Cincinnati,  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  year  1886.  Since  1887  he 
has  been  actively  associated  with  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries of  Cincinnati. 

His  principal  scientific  investigations  have  been  devoted  to  the 
study  of  fats  and  fatty  acids.  It  is  in  this  field  that  he  has  gained 
distinction  through  the  discovery  of  a  process  by  which  the  chemical 
action  of  water  upon  fats,  a  re-action  naturally  sluggish,  is  enor- 
mously accelerated.  This  important  discovery  has  made  his  name 
as  well-known  throughout  the  United  States  and  foreign  lands,  as 
it  is  in  Cincinnati. 

He  is  associate  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineer- 
ing Chemistry,  and  is  a  member  of  a  number  of  learned  societies. 

To  Mr.  Twitchell: 

We  are  proud,  Sir,  of  your  achievements,  and  it  seems  espe- 
cially fitting  that  you,  a  Cincinnatian  through  and  through,  should 
be  with  us  today. 

It  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure,  in  accordance  with  the  request 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University,  to  present  you  to  the 
President  that  he  may  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science. 

In  conferring  the  degree  upon  Dr.  Twitchell,  President  Dabney 
said: 

Ernst  Twitchell:  Alumnus  of  this  University,  chemist,  and 
investigator,  in  recognition  of  your  discovery  of  important  new 
chemical  substances  and  their  application  in  industry,  we  confer 
upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  and  admit  you  to  all  its 
rights  and  privileges. 

Professor  Louis  T.  More  presented  Frank  Henry  Constant 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  in  the  following  words: 
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Mr.  President : 

On  behalf  of  the  faculties  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  I 
have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  Frank  H.  Constant  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science. 

Professor  Constant  graduated  from  this  University  with  the 
degree  of  Civil  Engineer  in  1891.  He  has  attained  distinction  in 
both  the  practical  and  academic  sides  of  his  profession.  As  pro- 
fessor of  civil  engineering  in  two  great  universities,  Minnesota  and 
Princeton,  it  is  fitting  that  his  Alma  Mater  should  recognize  his 
distinguished  services  to  the  science  of  engineering. 

In  conferring  the  degree  upon  Professor  Constant,  President 
Dabney  said : 

Frank  Henry  Constant:  Son  of  Cincinnati  and  its  Univer- 
sity, student  of  science  and  engineer,  in  recognition  of  your  services 
to  engineering  education  in  two  of  our  great  universities,  we  bestow 
upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  and  admit  you  to  all  its 
rights  and  privileges. 

Dean  Schneider  presented  Ward  Baldwin  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  in  the  following  words: 

Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  Mr.  Ward  Baldwin,  of 
Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Baldwin  graduated  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  in 
the  Class  of  79,  with  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  and  in  1880 
obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

He  was  instructor  in  engineering  in  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati in  1880-81,  and  then  became  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Cincinnati  Southern  Railway;  he  returned  to  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  as  professor  of  engineering  in  1891,  and  served  until 
1900.  During  this  period,  he  gave  to  the  University  the  standard 
of  engineering  education  which  it  has  endeavored  since  to  maintain. 

In  1901,  Professor  Baldwin  retired  to  go  into  consulting  practice, 
and  since  that  time  has  been  the  chief  engineer  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway. 

He  has  contributed  many  notable  scientific  and  mathematical 
papers  for  the  advancement  of  his  profession,  and  because  of  his 
attainments  and  achievements,  Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  him  to  you  this  morning  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science. 
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In  conferring  the  degree  upon  Professor  Baldwin,  President 
Dabney  said: 

Ward  Baldwin  :  In  recognition  of  your  services  to  the  people 
and  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  and  especially  of  your  services  to  your 
Alma  Mater  as  founder  of  its  Department  of  Engineering,  we 
confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  and  admit  you  to 
all  its  rights  and  privileges. 

Professor  Merrick  Whitcomb  presented  Sidney  Edward  Mezes 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  following  words : 

Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
Sidney  Edward  Mezes,  president  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

President  Mezes  was  born  in  California  and  graduated  from 
the  University  of  California ;  he  has  received  the  following  degrees : 
Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from 
Harvard  University,  and  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Southwestern 
University  and  the  University  of  California;  he  was  Professor, 
Dean,  and  President  of  the  University  of  Texas;  he  is  a  teacher, 
author,  and  scholar;  in  view  of  these  accomplishments,  therefore, 
it  will  be  a  special  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  I  believe,  to  confer  this 
highest  distinction  upon  the  chief  executive  of  a  great  municipal 
college,  an  institution  whose  ideas  and  problems  are,  in  many 
respects,  identical  with  our  own. 

In  conferring  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  President 
Mezes,   President   Dabney  said: 

Sidney  Edward  Mezes  :  Scholar,  philosopher,  and  teacher  in 
three  great  institutions — one  located  in  the  West,  one  in  the  South, 
and  one  in  the  East — and  now  president  of  our  greatest  sister  city 
college,  in  recognition  of  these  nation-wide  services  to  higher 
education,  we  bestow  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  and 
admit  you  to  all  its  rights  and  privileges. 


COMMENCEMENT  LUNCHEON 
McMicken  Hall 


Immediately  following  the  Commencement  exercises,  President 
Dabney,  invited  guests,  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  alumnal 
associations,  and  many  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  adjourned  to  the 
dining-room  in  McMicken  Hall  to  partake  of  the  Commencement 
luncheon.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon,  Judge  Smith,  who 
presided,  introduced  the  first  speaker,  Mayor  Spiegel,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  appreciate  very  much  this  large 
attendance,  but  we  do  not  want  to  detain  you  any  longer  than  is 
necessary,  because  we  realize  that  many  of  you  have  other  engage- 
ments that  you  wish  to  keep. 

I  am  tempted  to  say  something  on  this  occasion,  because  it  is 
one  that  naturally  excites  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  any  one  who 
is  connected  with  the  University;  but  I  made  a  speech  on  a  similar 
occasion  last  year,  and  I  said  everything  then  that  I  knew  about 
the  subject  of  education.  I  am  reminded  of  what  Professor 
Agassiz  said  when  he  went  to  Harvard  to  lecture.  He  told  some- 
body that  he  was  expected  to  lecture  just  one  hour  each  day;  so 
he  started  on  his  lecture  the  first  day,  and  after  he  had  told  the 
class  everything  he  knew,  he  looked  at  his  watch  and  found  that  he 
had  only  spoken  half  an  hour.  He  said  that  he  had  only  continued 
to  repeat  himself  ever  since.  And  so  if  I  should  start  to  make 
another  speech  today,  I  would  simply  be  repeating  what  I  said 
last  year. 

We  are  honored  this  afternoon  by  the  presence  of  the  Mayor 
to  whose  administration  the  University  is  greatly  indebted.  It  was 
he  who  signed  the  ordinance  by  which  the  University  became  the 
owner  of  fourteen  acres  of  Park  property,  as  I  said  in  my  statement 
this  morning,  and  he  also  signed  the  final  ordinance  which  gave  the 
University  a  bond  issue  which  provided  the  funds  for  those  buildings 
now  being  erected ;  no  doubt  you  have  seen  them  today  as  you  went 
about  the  grounds. 

The  Mayor  performed  this  service,  not  only  because  he  believed 
that  the  interests  of  the  city  justified  it,  but  because  he  is  a  man 
who  has  always  been  interested  in  education,  and  has  always  served 
our  city  along  that  line  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mayor  Spiegel. 
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MAYOR  FREDERICK  S.  SPIEGEL 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Mr.  President,  Our  Guests,  Members  of  the 
Faculty,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  rise  with  a  deeply  conscious  sense  of  pleasure  to  utter  words 
that  shall  be  few,  because  I  realize  that  most  of  you  participated 
actively  in  the  Commencement  exercises  this  morning,  and  also  that 
we  are  encroaching  upon  a  legal  half  holiday.  The  foremost  thought 
in  my  mind  as  I  realized  the  meaning  of  this  morning's  exercises,  is 
that  as  Mayor  of  this  great  city,  I  am  very  proud  of  our  University, 
the  apex  of  our  municipal  system  of  public  education. 

The  University  is,  without  a  doubt,  one  of  our  greatest  posses- 
sions. We,  as  a  people,  realize  that  it  is  one  of  our  most  valued 
assets.  Its  worth  cannot  be  calculated  in  money.  Its  influence 
upon  the  youth  of  our  city  in  guiding  and  shaping  their  careers,  is 
beyond  the  power  of  my  speech  to  describe.  Do  you  realize,  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  have  just  graduated  and  received  your 
diplomas,  and  are  about  to  begin  your  part  in  the  great  battle  of 
life,  what  this  University  really  means  to  you?  Have  you  had  time, 
during  the  swift  and  inspiring  days  of  your  youth,  as  you  came  up 
through  the  schools,  to  stop  and  think,  and  to  realize  that  Cincin- 
nati does  more  for  her  youth  than  any  other  city  in  the  world, 
with  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions?  We  are  doing  no  more  than 
we  should  in  that  line,  because  we  can  achieve  nothing  greater  than 
to  prepare  our  successors  in  life  to  take  up  the  burdens  more  easily 
than  we  have  been  able  to  do,  and  to  carry  them  to  a  happy  solution 
more  efficiently.  I  am  particularly  proud,  however,  of  the  fact  that 
our  beloved  city  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  municipalities  that 
have  done  great  things  for  their  young  people.  We  have  reached  the 
highest  method  of  bestowing  a  free  education,  beginning  at  the 
kindergarten,  and  ending  with  the  University. 

As  compared  with  universities  in  Europe,  our  Cincinnati  Uni- 
versity is  unique  in  that  its  doors  are  open  to  rich  and  poor  alike. 
England,  in  its  proud  possession  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  does 
not  give  the  freedom  of  opportunity  that  characterizes  the  University 
of  Cincinnati.  England  has  popular  institutions  keyed  up  to  the 
highest  lines  of  endeavor,  but  their  benefits  are  more  easily  within 
reach  of  the  so-called  higher  classes,  the  members  of  which  are 
able  to  pay  for  the  higher  education. 

The  great  German  universities,  although  popular,  are  not  free 
universities  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  state  institutions, 
under  state  control,  with  a  certain  amount  of  academic  freedom, 
but  tending,  for  the  most  part,  to  one  object,  namely,  the  prepara- 
tion of  students  for  state  employment.  No  such  state  of  affairs 
exists  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati.    It  is  both  free  and  popular. 
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Each  student  fits  himself  or  herself  for  a  successful  future  life. 
Here  we  have  neither  religious  dissension  nor  class  distinctions. 
Politics  do  not  enter  into  this  University;  it  is  a  free  University 
for  all  the  people. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  from  the  platform  in  Commencement 
Hall  that  the  graduates  represented  many  nationalities.  The  honors 
went  to  the  children  of  many  peoples,  and,  therefore,  the  personal 
pride  I  feel  at  this  moment  of  being  Mayor  of  a  city  which  owns 
and  supports  a  great  University,  through  the  medium  of  general 
taxation,  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  its  doors  are  thrown  open  to 
all  people  alike.  All  that  is  necessary  is  the  qualification  to  enter 
the  front  door,  a  qualification  obtained  free  in  our  district  and 
high  schools.  I  desire  to  impress  upon  your  minds  that  the  educa- 
tion which  you  have  received  from  us,  would,  in  other  cities,  require 
a  large  special  expenditure  by  your  parents,  or  by  those  assisting 
you  to  equip  yourselves  for  the  duties  of  life.  Here  we  give  you 
your  education  for  nothing,  and  all  we  ask  is  that  you  honestly  and 
seriously  apply  that  which  you  have  learned  to  the  calling  which 
you  select.  The  duty  you  owe  to  Cincinnati  is  to  become  good 
citizens,  so  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  do  your  part  for  those  who 
are  to  follow  in  your  footsteps.  I  would  have  you  in  the  forefront 
of  everything  that  is  good  for  our  city.  I  would  have  you  known 
as  contributors  to  great  civic  accomplishments.  One  of  the  greatest 
lessons  the  times  are  teaching,  is  that  we  must  have  a  proper  regard 
for  the  rights  of  every  other  person.  If  we  give  justice  as  we 
would  exact  justice,  if  we  have  a  keen  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
others  in  our  daily  connections,  then  we  will  have  taken  a  great 
forward  step.  Enlarge  this  idea  to  fit  nations,  and  there  would 
be  no  wars. 

Many  of  you  have  specialized  in  applied  sciences.  I  trust  that 
if  you  have  not  become  familiar  with  the  classics,  you  will  take 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  now.  It  is  through  familiarity  with  the 
classics  that  we  get  in  touch  with  the  thoughts  of  the  poets  and  the 
great  writers  of  all  times.  The  benefits  of  a  thorough  classical 
training  cannot  be  limited  to  the  few  years  you  pass  within  these 
walls,  but  will  be  a  source  of  infinite  delight  for  all  years  to  come. 
Study  the  classics,  not  only  to  develop  the  power  of  concrete  reason- 
ing and  to  gain  concrete  knowledge,  but  also  to  make  yourselves 
into  all-around  citizens  of  the  high  character  that  your  city  is 
entitled  to  expect.  When  you  have  done  all  these  things,  and  have 
permanently  determined  your  place  in  life,  you  will  find  that  the 
many  advantages  you  enjoyed  will  add  to  your  sum  total  of 
happiness.  You  will  be  the  better  for  your  university  training.  You 
will  find  a  great  advantage  on  your  side  as  against  the  man  or 
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woman  who  has  not  toiled  and  studied  as  you  have.  And,  when  the 
days  of  reminiscences  come,  as  they  come  to  all  of  us  with  the 
growing  years,  I  would  have  you  inspired  by  a  sense  of  gratitude  to 
the  great  city  that  has  made  all  these  things  possible.  A  city  can 
achieve  nothing  higher  than  to  prepare  its  boys  and  girls,  its  young 
men  and  its  young  women,  to  do  their  part  in  life  well.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  members  of  this  graduating  class 
well  deserve  Cincinnati's  educational  gifts,  and  that  they  will  reflect 
the  loyalty  and  the  enthusiasm  of  every  true  Cincinnatian,  and  will 
add,  in  the  future,  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  Cincinnati,  the  Queen 
City  of  the  West. 

Judge  Smith  :  The  next  speaker  is  a  gentleman  who,  thirty 
years  ago,  served  on  .the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  institution, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Endowment  Fund  Associa- 
tion. He  is  also  founder  of  the  Jones  Prizes  that  were  spoken  of 
this  morning. 

I  will  now  call  on  Major  Frank  J.  Jones  to  say  a  few  words. 

MAJOR  FRANK  J.  JONES 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

If,  when  you  have  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  banquet  where 
all  is  enjoyment,  you  look  around  and  see  pain  and  perplexity 
written  on  any  one  countenance,  you  will  generally  find,  upon 
investigation,  that  that  countenance  belongs  to  one  of  those  who  are 
expected  to  make  after  dinner  speeches  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
company.  Now,  I  have  a  fellow  feeling  for  such  an  individual.  I 
feel  sympathy  for  any  one  who  is  in  that  kind  of  a  predicament. 

I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  expressing  the  great  pleasure 
that  I  have  in  being  with  you  today,  and  my  appreciation  of  the 
good  work  that  Dr.  Dabney  and  his  able  associates  have  accom- 
plished. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  as  the  toastmaster  has  informed  you,  I 
had  the  honor  of  being  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  the  University,  at  that  time,  being  a  very  small  institu- 
tion. As  I  look  back  over  those  who  were  my  colleagues  then, 
I  recall  such  men  as  Governor  George  Hoadley,  Dr.  Lilienthal, 
Dr.  Comegys,  and  others  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  affairs 
of  the  city  and  state.  And  as  I  survey  this  great  gathering  now 
present,  I  am  convinced  of  the  fact  that  our  University  has  grown 
and  developed  and  progressed  to  an  extent  much  greater  than  the 
most  sanguine  of  us  in  the  earlier  days  ever  imagined  that  it  would. 

At  that  time,  we  had  only  about  one  hundred  students,  and 
today,  as  Judge  Smith,  the  chairman,  informed  you,  there  are  over 
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twenty-two  hundred  enrolled.  When  I  contrast  those  earlier  days 
with  these,  I  am  rilled  with  amazement,  I  can  hardly  comprehend  it. 
And  the  only  way  that  I  can  explain  it  is  by  giving  the  fullest 
credit  to  Dr.  Dabney  and  his  faculty  for  their  devoted,  wise,  and 
persistent  industry. 

When  I  became  a  member  of  the  Board,  I  was  younger  than  I 
am  now,  and  I  was  associated  with  a  great  number  who  were  very 
much  older  than  I.  In  addition  to  those  I  have  already  mentioned, 
there  was  the  Hon.  Rufus  King,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  the  elder 
Alphonso  Taft,  with  whose  career  in  public  life  we  are  all  familiar, 
although  many  of  you,  probably,  know  more  about  his  son,  William 
H.  Taft.  Judge  Nippert  reminds  me  of  Rabbi  Wise;  but  Rabbi 
Wise  succeeded  Dr.  Lilienthal.  Rabbi  Wise  served  faithfully  and 
well  at  a  later  period.  That  was  before  our  friend  Judge  May's 
time,  who  succeeded  Rabbi  Wise  on  the  Board  of  Directors  by 
several  years. 

We  at  first  made  the  attempt  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
University  without  a  president.  We  gave  the  deans  of  the  faculty 
the  opportunity  of  sitting  in  rotation  at  the  head  of  the  faculty,  and 
of  doing  all  of  the  things  that  would  be  required  of  a  president. 
But  we  found  that  this  plan  was  not  a  success. 

I  went  East  myself — I  do  not  think  I  was  delegated  by  the 
Board,  but  went  because  of  an  inspiration  I  had  received  with 
reference  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  head  to  this  institution — 
and  I  conferred  with  the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  telling  him  some- 
thing about  the  University.  He  said,  "Who  is  your  president?"  I 
said,  "We  have  no  president,  we  do  not  think  we  can  afford  a 
president."  He  said,  "I  do  not  think  you  can  afford  to  live  without 
a  president,  it  is  necessary  that  somebody  should  be  at  the  head  of 
the  University  to  outline  its  plan  of  government  and  to  make  the 
citizens  familiar  with  its  conditions  and  the  course  of  instruction." 

I  returned  home,  and  I  think  it  was  about  that  time  that  the 
members  of  the  Board,  having  given  the  matter  careful  considera- 
tion, decided  that  the  wisest  and  best  thing  to  do  was  to  select  a 
president.  So,  in  the  course  of  time,  our  toastmaster,  Judge  Smith, 
and  Dr.  Curtis,  one  of  our  Directors,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
South,  where  they  met  and  secured  Dr.  Dabney,  who  was  highly 
recommended  to  them,  and  he  has  been  our  esteemed  President  for 
the  last  ten  years.  He  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  expectations  not 
only  of  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  institution, 
but  of  the  citizens  at  large ;  in  fact,  his  administration  of  the 
University  has  been  remarkably  successful.  In  visiting  the  many 
buildings  and  the  ample  grounds  belonging  to  the  institution,  I 
scarcely  recognize  it  now,   for  it  has  become  so  extensive  and  so 
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very  attractive  in  many  ways.  It  is  now  one  of  the  great  universi- 
ties of  our  country,  and  will  continue  to  grow  in  importance.  The 
people  of  our  city,  certainly,  have  every  reason  to  take  especial 
pride  in  it. 

When  I  first  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  there 
was  but  one  department  of  instruction,  and  I  think  at  present  there 
are  seven. 

And  now,  in  closing  my  remarks,  I  want  to  leave  this  one 
impression  upon  your  mind ;  I  may  not  be  able  to  deliver  such  an 
impressive  speech  as  the  distinguished  Mayor  of  Cincinnati  has  just 
done,  or  as  our  worthy  toastmaster  or  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  capable  of  doing,  but  this  I  will  say  with  personal  confidence, 
that  there  is  no  one  who  is  more  heartily  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  than  I  am. 

Judge  Smith  :  I  have  been  requested  by  the  gentlemen  upon 
whom  honorary  degrees  have  been  conferred  not  to  call  upon  them ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  not  going  to  accede  to  their  requests.  I 
think  we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  all  of  them,  even  if  each 
one  has  only  a  few  words  to  say. 

A  good  many  years  ago — more  than  I  would  like  to  say — I 
attended  Woodward  High  School,  and  in  going  through  one  of  the 
rooms  where  the  names  of  the  honor  men  in  the  classes  below  were 
posted,  I  always  saw  one  name  at  the  head  of  the  list,  that  of  F.  H. 
Constant.  I  used  to  wonder  who  that  man  was;  and  now  I  find 
that  as  he  has  gone  on  in  life,  his  name  has  always  been  at  the  head 
of  some  honor  list.  I  will  ask  Professor  Constant  if  he  will  not 
please  rise  and  show  himself,  and  say  a  few  words  to  us. 

FRANK  HENRY  CONSTANT 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  must  not  take  too  seriously  the  very  kind  remarks  of  your 
chairman.  He  has  introduced  me  as  a  son  of  Cincinnati  and  of  the 
University.  It  is  here  in  the  halls  of  their  Alma  Mater  that  her 
sons  receive  their  first  inspiration  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts  to 
do  her  credit.  I  have  just  come  from  the  city  of  Worcester,  where 
I  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  On  that  occasion,  John  Brashear, 
maker  of  telescopes  and  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  told  the  story  of  a  German  (or  you  may  call 
him  a  Frenchman  if  that  will  better  preserve  your  idea  of  neutral- 
ity), whose  breast  was  covered  with  medals  and  honors.  When 
asked  where  he  got  all  of  these  honors,  he  replied  :  "Well,  I  will 
tell  you  a  secret.    The  first  one  given  me  was  a  mistake;  all  of  the 
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others  followed  as  a  result  of  the  first  one."  So,  whatever  further 
destiny  may  be  my  lot,  at  your  door,  Sir,  must  be  laid  the  first 
mistake. 

The  graduate  goes  forth  upon  the  serious  business  of  life  and 
his  student  days  are  only  a  pleasant  memory.  Yet  unifying  forces 
bring  the  scattered  parts  of  life  together,  and  today  it  seems  per- 
fectly natural  to  me  to  stand  in  your  midst,  not  as  a  stranger,  but 
as  a  friend  amongst  old  friends  and  college  mates,  a  beloved  former 
professor  on  either  side,  and  with  ties  of  comradeship  with  many 
of  the  present  faculty.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  know  that 
you  have  today  recognized  the  ability  and  work  of  that  loyal 
alumnus,  inspiring  teacher,  and  splendid  engineer,  Dr.  Ward 
Baldwin. 

What  kind  of  an  address  is  expected  of  a  guest  upon  such  an 
occasion  as  this?  Surely  not  a  serious  talk  upon  educational  topics 
in  which  field  I  am  still  much  of  a  Freshman.  In  Princeton  we 
have  some  queer  Freshman  regulations,  and  on  the  educational 
campus,  I  almost  feel  that  I  should  still  wear  the  black  skull  cap 
and  the  sweater — badges  of  college  immaturity — and  tread  warily,  if 
at  all,  its  McCosh  Walk,  the  sacred  path  of  upper  and  wiser 
classmen. 

Especially  here,  where  you  have  given  so  much  thought  to  the 
problem  of  education,  where  you  have  embarked  upon  an  experiment 
so  unique  that  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  is  centered  upon 
it,  my  remarks  may  be  out  of  place.  Yet,  without  any  desire  to 
say  the  complimentary  thing,  I  cannot  refrain  from  testifying  that 
it  is  to  my  Alma  Mater  that  I  have  again  turned  for  inspiration  and 
an  educational  ideal.  Here  you  have  discovered  the  relation  between 
education  and  life,  and  have  worked  out  in  successful  detail, 
through  the  efforts  of  Dean  Schneider  and  the  engineering  faculty, 
a  working  co-operation  between  the  two. 

If  I  were  asked,  what  is  the  most  important  characteristic  of 
the  Cincinnati  system  of  co-operation,  I  think  I  would  say  first, 
that  it  is  not  its  practicality,  for  every  engineering  college  seeks  to 
be  practical.  Many  other  colleges  have  shops  in  which  the  students 
are  engaged  for  many  hours,  and  classes  in  designing,  drawing,  and 
the  like,  all  of  which  are  intensely  practical.  It  is  not  the  practi- 
cality of  the  co-operative  system,  but  its  reality,  that  is,  I  think,  its 
dominant  feature.  Your  students  go  into  real  shops  and  rub  elbows 
with  real  men,  are  brought  face  to  face  with  real  problems  as  they 
occur  daily  in  actual  life.  The  facts  of  life  are  brought  back  to  the 
class-rooms,  not  by  the  instructors,  but  by  the  students  themselves, 
and   furnish  a  background  of   reality  to   the  work  of   instruction 
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which  we,  in  other  places,  seek  desperately  to  obtain  by  other 
means.  Perhaps  I  have  not  stated  the  underlying  motive  of  the 
co-operative  system  as  you  yourselves  conceive  it  (although  I 
suspect  that  I  have),  but  my  interpretation  is  at  least  real  to  me, 
and  has  furnished  me  with  an  educational  ideal. 

I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  advisable  to  translate  bodily  the 
co-operative  system,  as  it  has  been  developed  to  fit  the  conditions 
here,  to  Princeton  or  elsewhere,  although  this  is  not,  perhaps,  an 
utter  impossibility.  Princeton,  for  example,  is  only  a  thirty-minute 
street  car  ride  from  Trenton;  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  is  in  the  heart  of  a  populous 
industrial  district.  But  the  idea  of  reality  in  education,  its  insep- 
arableness  from  life,  the  idea  that  education,  even  cultural  educa- 
tion, is  life  and  not  a  petrified  stratification,  and  that  it  needs  the 
soil  of  the  actual  world  to  nourish  it,  this  principle  is  not  only 
transportable,  but  must  be  vrecognized,  and  sooner  or  later  worked 
out  in  some  practical  form,  by  every  college,  whether  engineering 
or  not,  in  the  land.  For  though  engineering  offers  unique  oppor- 
tunities to  put  it  in  operation,  the  principle  is  broader  than  engineer- 
ing. That  this  motive  idea  is  coming  into  recognition  elsewhere  is 
indicated  not  only  by  the  development  of  co-operative  engineering 
education  at  one  or  two  other  places,  but  by  the  growing  tendency 
in  other  places  to  require  a  certain  amount  of  practical  summer 
experience  during  the  college  course,  it  being  now  established  beyond 
contravention  that  the  students  who  have  had  such  contact  with  the 
actual  world  bring  a  maturity  and  breadth  of  view  into  their  college 
work  which  they  can  get  in  no  other  way. 

This  is  our  problem,  as  it  is  yours.  I  am  glad  that  I  can  turn 
to  my  Alma  Mater  for  an  ideal.  I  am  proud  to  be  an  alumnus  of  a 
University  that  has  set  about  solving  for  itself  the  problem  of 
education  in  an  original,  logical,  and  scientific  way,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded so  well.  I  appreciate  the  great  honor  which  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  me.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  here  today,  and  I  feel 
more  than  ever  firmly  bound  by  ties  of  affection  to  my  Alma  Mater, 
the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Judge  Smith  :  Professor  Baldwin  sent  word  to  me  through 
the  President,  yesterday,  that  he  did  not  want  to  be  called  on  to 
say  anything,  as  he  was  not  accustomed  to  public  speaking.  As  I 
understand  it,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  stand  the  strain.  Now,  we 
have  just  awarded  him  a  degree  for  calculating  stretches  and 
strains  of  railroad  bridges  and  other  things,  so  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  he  is  an  expert  on  that  kind  of  strains,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
stand  the  pressure  of  saying  a  few  words  to  us — Professor 
Baldwin. 
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PROFESSOR  BALDWIN 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech  because  Mrs.  Baldwin,  who 
has  never  heard  me  make  a  speech,  said  that  if  I  undertook  to  do 
such  a  thing,  she  would  not  come  here,  that  she  did  not  want  to 
endure  the  strain  that  would  be  hers  if  I  undertook  to  make  a 
speech,  and  so  I  assured  her  that  I  would  not. 

The  other  speakers  have  referred  in  deservedly  flattering  terms 
to  some  of  the  admirable  characteristics  of  our  distinguished  toast- 
master,  but  they  have  omitted  to  mention  one  of  the  honors  that 
his  facile  manner  in  making  accusations  to  which  I  cannot  plead 
guilty  would  indicate  to  be  his,  namely,  membership  in  the  great 
Annanias  Club,  to  which  Mrs.  Baldwin  must  be  concluding  I  also 
belong,  because  my  tongue  is  wagging,  although  I  am  committed 
by  promise  not  to  make  a  speech.  But,  under  the  inspiration  of  my 
surroundings,  I  feel  somewhat  like  the  little  boy  who  was  interrupt- 
ing his  father's  reading  by  a  series  of  questions,  and  was  suddenly 
stopped  by  the  surprising  and  impatient  command,  "Hold  your 
tongue  for  a  minute,  Willie."  The  father,  in  turn,  was  surprised  to 
hear  shortly  from  Willie  in  a  plaintive  tone,  "Papa,  I  can't,  it's  too 
slippery." 

I  listened  with  much  interest  to  Major  Jones's  remarks  on 
some  of  the  incidents  in  the  early  history  of  the  University,  when 
he  and  I  were  colleagues  on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  when  later 
I  was  one  of  the  faculty,  because  I  know  how  ably  and  cheerfully 
Major  Jones  carried  the  burden  of  the  work  in  those  pioneer  days, 
and  what  a  loyal  friend  he  has  always  been  to  the  University. 

His  reminiscences  recalled  to  me  familiar  incidents  of  former 
times  when,  in  place  of  the  great  institution  the  University  now  is, 
with  all  interests  and  departments  enjoying  harmonious  and  vigor- 
ous development,  we  had  fewer  and  smaller  departments,  with  no 
lack  of  activity,  no  symptoms  of  stagnation,  the  era  being  char- 
acterized by  conditions  peculiar  to  rotary  deanship  and  a  tradition- 
ally revolutionary  faculty. 

You  will  note  that  I  am  not  making  a  speech.  Nevertheless, 
I  do  want  to  say  two  things.  One  is,  that  while  listening  with 
modest  blushes,  which  perhaps  were  not  apparent,  to  the  very 
generous  commendations  of  my  work  which  Dean  Schneider  made 
this  morning  in  recommending  me  to  the  President  as  a  candidate 
for  the  great  honor  that  has  today  been  bestowed  upon  me,  and 
while  experiencing  the  gratification  that  commendation  from  such 
high  authority  brings,  I  realized  that  the  commendation  which 
afforded  me  the  most  gratification  was  for  that  part  of  my  work 
done  here  when  it  was  my  privilege  and  duty  to  teach  the  young 
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men  whose  preparation  for  their  life's  work  was  entrusted  to  me. 
The  verdict  given  now,  after  this  preparation  has  been  put  to  the 
test  of  time  and  responsibility,  that  my  work  was  good,  the  assur- 
ance that  it  has  proven  helpful  to  those  young  men  who  were  in 
my  classes,  is  worth  more  to  me  than  any  other  reward  that  could 
be  bestowed. 

Like  Major  Jones,  I,  too,  have  been  impressed  by  the  great 
progress  that  has  been  made  since  the  early  days,  and  as  I  look 
around  with  amazement  at  the  magnificent  buildings  and  hear  of 
the  great  number  of  students  now  attending,  I  feel  that  I  want  to 
express  in  some  way  my  appreciation  and  admiration  of  the  great 
work  that  is  being  done  by  President  Dabney  and  his  faculty.  In 
all  the  departments  the  growth  has  been  wonderful.  As  Major 
Jones  said,  is  has  exceeded  anything  that  we  deemed  probable  or 
could  have  anticipated. 

In  seeking,  however,  for  suitable  language  in  which  to  express 
my  admiration  for  this  great  constructive  work,  I  find  myself  very 
much  in  the  same  state  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  terms  of 
approval  in  my  vocabulary,  as  was  the  case  one  evening  some  years 
ago  when  I  was  crossing  the  Atlantic.  Our  ship  was  close  to  the 
shore  of  one  of  those  cone-shaped  mid-ocean  islands,  the  Azores, 
whose  slopes,  cultivated  clear  to  the  top  of  the  central  peak,  char- 
acteristic of  all  of  the  islands  of  this  group,  gave  the  impression  in 
the  bright  moonlight  of  fairyland.  The  tropical,  breezeless  night, 
the  cloudless,  deep  blue  sky  with  its  myriad  of  stars  reflected  by  the 
glasslike  surface  of  the  sea,  the  new  moon,  with  Jupiter  between  its 
horns,  making,  just  above  the  horizon,  a  brilliant  path  of  light  along 
the  water  up  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  a  broad,  silvery  wreath 
of  foam  in  which  were  golden,  phosphorescent  flashes  and  darting 
globes  surrounding  the  ship,  all  these  features  presented  a  view  so 
majestic  in  its  quiet  beauty  that  many  of  my  fellow  passengers 
viewing  it,  were  impelled  to  voice  their  admiration  in  such  usual 
adjectives  as  superb,  beautiful,  lovely,  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  All  of  us  felt  the  inadequacy  of  ordinary  terms  to  express 
our  sense  of  the  wonderful  scene,  and  so  I  suggested  that  we  call 
upon  an  artist  fellow-passenger,  a  Mr.  Hitchcock,  who  had  been  in 
Paris  illustrating  for  Harper's  Weekly,  in  order  that  we  might  hear 
'  the  comment  of  a  great  artist  on  the  beauty  whose  immensity  and 
!  grandeur  and  perfection  silenced  us.  I  brought  him  to  our  gather- 
ing and  directed  his  attention  by  an  all-embracing  sweep  of  the  arm 
to  earth  and  air  and  sea  and  sky,  saying,  "Now,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  we 
all  want  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  it."  Mr.  Hitchcock 
looked  long  in  silence,  taking  in  every  feature  of  his  surroundings, 
1  and  then,  turning  to  his  listeners,  said,  "It's  bully !" 
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While  I  hesitate  to  apply  so  commonplace  a  word  as  "bully"  to 
the  magnificent  results  that  have  been  accomplished  here  by  Presi- 
dent Dabney  and  his  faculty,  yet  the  impression  made  by  the  dignity 
and  magnitude  to  which  our  University  has  attained  under  their 
guidance  is  so  profound,  that  I  can  think  of  no  words  to  express 
my  approval  adequately.  So,  in  the  words  of  my  artist  friend,  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  President  and  his  faculty,  that  the  work  done  by 
them  here  is  "bully." 

Judge  Smith  :  I  realize  that  Professor  Twitchell  is  a  very 
modest  man,  but  I  am  going  to  ask  him  if  he  will  not  let  the  rays 
of  publicity  shine  on  him  a  little  while  he  says  a  few  words  to  us. 

ERNST  TWITCHELL 
M,  Toos^er  and  GenHenun: 

I  only  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
kindly  feeling  that  brought  about  the  bestowal  of  this  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science,  and  I  want  to  thank  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  University  for  thinking  that  my  work  in  chemistry  merited  this 
recognition. 

Judge  Smith  :  One  of  the  gentlemen  present  has  been  lecturing 
on  Biblical  literature  for  the  last  four  years.  He  has  given  his  best 
efforts  to  that  and  to  similar  work  in  other  states. 

I  will  ask  Dr.  Mack  if  he  will  not  say  a  few  words  to  us. 

EDWARD  MACK 
Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

The  hardest  work  of  which  I  have  knowledge  is  to  leave  Cin- 
cinnati ;  and  if  you  do  not  believe  it,  live  in  its  busy  life,  among  its 
beautiful  hills,  touch  its  ideals,  hear  the  throbbing  of  its  heart  for 
eleven  years,  and  then  try  to  leave  it.  Nothing  but  the  call  of  duty 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  take  me  away  from  it.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  remark  of  your  former  Governor,  recently  the  American 
Ambassador  to  France,  the  Hon.  Myron  Herrick,  who  said  eleven 
years  ago,  at  the  installation  of  Dr.  Dabney,  in  welcoming  him  from 
the  southern  part  of  our  country,  that  he  had  come  to  a  city  which 
possessed  a  beautiful  southern  exposure. 

Coming  here  eleven  years  ago,  I  used  to  go  to  the  look-out  at 
the  foot  of  Eden  Park  for  the  first  few  days,  in  the  evening,  and 
look  homeward  across  the  river  to  ease  my  homesickness.  But  in 
the  years  that  have  come  since,  that  line  has  shifted  northward 
until  it  rests  now  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  today  Ohio 
has  become  to  me  one  of  the  states  of  my  own  section  of  the 
country. 
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The  changes  which  have  come  in  the  course  of  that  eleven  years 
no  pen  can  record,  nor  can  I  in  a  few  moments  tell  you  about  them. 
Your  great  high  school  buildings  have  risen  in  the  last  decade, 
and  you  also  have  built  great  grammar  schools.  May  I  say,  too, 
that  you  have  a  great  superintendent  of  your  schools,  and  a  great 
president,  also,  Dr.  Withrow?  I  have  noticed  many  grand  im- 
provements going  on  in  the  city,  many  rough  places  that  have  been 
made  smooth;  and  I  believe  that  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  the 
city  have  kept  pace  with  its  material  improvements. 

As  I  go  about  the  city,  I  see  marvelous  changes,  and  I  believe 
that  still  greater  ones  are  in  store  for  you  in  the  future.  I  am 
reminded  by  the  presence  here  of  one  of  your  own  alumni,  recently 
elevated  to  a  position  of  high  responsibility  (Judge  A.  K.  Nippert), 
that  all  this  material  advance  is  more  closely  connected,  than  you 
think,  perhaps,  with  your  highest  educational  institution,  this 
University,  an  institution  that  keeps  the  respect  of  the  city,  and  that 
makes  the  city  respect  itself.  Much  of  this  civic  progress  comes 
out  of  your  honest  pride  in  its  purposes  and  its  achievements;  but, 
most  noticeable  of  all  is  the  progress  which  has  come  to  your  insti- 
tution within  the  past  ten  or  eleven  years,  three  times  the  develop- 
ment in  standing  and  efficiency  shown  ten  years  ago.  Think  of 
the  new  buildings  that  are  clustering  around  this  central  building, 
this  itself  being  the  new  McMicken  Hall !  Think  of  the  throngs 
of  students  that  are  here  being  prepared  to  enter  into  lives  of 
future  usefulness !  This  institution,  after  all,  fills  the  innermost 
chamber  of  your  heart,  I  might  almost  say  your  very  heart  itself, 
and  it  will  keep  alive  within  you  the  things  that  are  ideal.  It  puts 
courage  into  your  hearts  and  it  brings  you  close  to  those  higher 
things,  those  immaterial  and  spiritual  forces,  which  are,  after  all, 
the  real  background  of  an  enduring  city  and  of  a  progressive  people. 
I  can  well  understand  why  your  thoughts  are  centered  so  largely  in 
your  University. 

And  who  can  foretell  the  future  of  this  city?  I  feel  that  it  is 
in  a  sense  the  laboratory  of  America.  We  all  know  something  of 
our  other  great  civic  centers,  but  what  one  of  them  is  like  this  one, 
where  the  different  races  and  nationalities  so  quickly  blend?  Who 
can  tell  today  the  Italians  of  the  last  generation  or  almost  of  last 
week,  or  many  of  the  other  nationalities ;  not  segregated  here,  as  is 
the  case  in  New  York  City,  publishing  their  own  little  local  sec- 
tional papers,  and  living  to  themselves ;  these  people  of  all  the 
world  come  to  Cincinnati,  not  to  be  its  guests,  but  to  be  its  own 
people ;  and  in  these  ten  or  eleven  years,  I  have  watched  them  as 
they  entered  our  gates,  becoming  a  part  of  our  life,  after  a  little 
while,  and  received  with  a  welcome  into  the  hearts  of  our  various 
communties. 
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There  is  no  city  that  I  know  of,  where  the  various  elements 
that  are  necessary  to  constitute  humanity  are  so  finely  blended  and 
so  generally  honored  and  respected  and  considered  as  in  this  city 
of  ours;  it  seems  that  all  the  tides  of  life,  at  least  of  our  Eastern 
and  North  American  sections,  turn  toward  you.  You  have,  I  know, 
a  power  of  assimilation  which  is  capable  of  digesting  all  of  the 
diverse  elements  that  you  receive  from  the  outside.  You  have  the 
power  of  assimilating  different  classes  from  everywhere,  and  in  this 
you  are  truly  great.  As  the  eloquent  speaker  of  the  morning  said, 
such  democratic  work  is  work  for  humanity. 

I  am  prouder  of  Cincinnati  today  than  ever  before,  and  I 
should  like  to  take  with  me  as  I  go  to  another  part  of  the  country, 
the  beautiful  experiences  which  I  have  had  in  this  city.  Those 
things  that  are  unselfish,  those  things  that  are  highest,  those  things 
that  are  loveliest,  and  will  remain  with  me  longest,  are  the  things 
that  are  of  Cincinnati. 

Judge  Smith  :  I  am  only  going  to  call  upon  one  more  speaker, 
and  then  we  will  adjourn  for  the  day.  I  want  to  hear  a  few  words 
from  a  gentleman  who  graduated  from  the  University,  was  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Board,  and  is  now  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association — Judge  Nippert. 

JUDGE  NIPPERT 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends  of  the  University : 

After  the  beautiful  discourse  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Mack,  I 
believe  the  most  appropriate  thing  on  the  program  would  be  the 
benediction.  I  am  not,  therefore,  going  to  deliver  the  little  speech 
that  I  had  so  carefully  prepared ;  besides  each  one  of  the  speakers 
since  ten  o'clock  this  morning  has  taken  one  after  another  of  my 
thoughts,  until  there  is  absolutely  nothing  left  for  me  to  say  at  this 
late  hour — three-thirty  p.  m. 

So  I  want  to  bid  you  farewell  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  and  the 
Faculty,  and  to  ask  you  to  come  again  next  year  and  bring  with 
you  into  this  hall  still  more  enthusiasm. 

Before  adjourning,  however,  I  will  ask  you  to  rise  and  give  the 
University  yell. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Judge  Nippert,  the  assembly  rose 
promptly  and  gave  with  great  enthusiasm  the  University  yell.  As 
there  were  no  further  exercises,  the  company  dispersed. 
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TRUE  PREPAREDNESS 

BACCALAUREATE  ADDRESS 

By  PRESIDENT  CHARLES  W.  DABNEY 

June  4,  1916 


"Stand,  therefore,  having  your  loins  girt  about  with 
truth,  and  having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness; 
and  your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel 
of  peace."  Ephesians  VI,  14,  15. 

This  is  a  part  of  Paul's  exhortation  to  spiritual  pre- 
paredness addressed  to  the  Ephesians.  He  uses  the  terms 
descriptive  of  the  equipment  of  the  Roman  soldier,  the 
finest  soldier  in  the  world  down  to  his  time,  and  urges  the 
warrior  to  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God — the  breast- 
plate of  righteousness,  the  shield  of  faith,  and  the  helmet 
of  salvation — and  to  take  in  his  hand  the  sword  of  the 
spirit.  It  is  thus  an  exhortation  to  proper  equipment  for 
a  spiritual  struggle,  to  preparedness  for  a  great  war  with 
evil.  In  this  central  verse  of  the  great  charge,  Paul  gives 
the  three  great  elements  of  moral  courage,  the  qualities 
that  enable  the  champion  of  the  right  to  stand.  They  are 
truth  which  girds  his  loins,  making  him  staunch;  right- 
eousness, which,  like  a  breastplate,  protects  his  heart 
and  vital  organs;  and  the  gospel,  religion,  which,  like 
shoes,  gives  his  feet  security  and  swiftness  in  the  battle. 
These  are  the  essential  things  needed  by  the  true  soldier; 
they  constitute  the  chief  elements  of  the  preparedness  of 
the  warrior  in  the  great  battle  for  humanity.  I  ask  you 
to  consider  these  qualities  with  me  at  this  time  as  supplying 
the  only  true  preparedness  for  the  battle  of  life  upon 
which  you  are  about  to  enter. 

Preparedness  is  the  theme  of  the  hour.  The  news- 
papers and  magazines  discuss  little  else.     We  have  pre- 
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paredness  processions  and  preparedness  conventions  \ 
preparedness  drills  and  preparedness  camps.  Most  of  us 
accept  military  preparedness  as  an  unfortunate  necessity 
in  this  stage  of  the  world's  development.  No  true  citizen 
would  neglect  any  measure  for  the  security  of  the  nation. 
I  shall,  therefore,  not  argue  for  military  preparedness. 
But  the  application  of  the  preparedness  idea  does  not 
cease  there.  Caught  by  a  new  word,  fascinated  by  a  new 
phrase,  men  are  preaching  preparedness  as  a  universal 
measure.  Its  advocates  proceed  enthusiastically  to  apply 
it  to  industry,  to  government,  and  to  private  life,  as  well 
as  to  plans  for  the  defence  of  the  nation.  It  is  to  be  the 
remedy  for  every  political  and  social  evil,  the  method  of 
promoting  every  economic  and  industrial  interest.  At- 
tracted by  the  popular  excitement,  the  reformers  and 
agitators,  the  politicians  and  demagogues,  the  faddists 
and  fakirs,  are  everywhere  shouting  for  preparedness. 
The  need  of  preparedness  has  come  to  be  spoken  of  also 
by  serious  people  as  an  axiom  and  an  aphorism.  Some 
would  make  it  the  criterion  of  every  social  program,  the 
shibboleth  of  every  political  party.  It  is  a  dictum  to 
which  we  must  assent,  or  be  outcasts;  a  creed  we  must 
accept,  or  be  damned.  At  such  a  time  it  is  well  to  think 
soberly  of  the  whole  subject. 

Let  us  remember,  first,  that  this  excitement  about 
military  preparedness  has  a  temporary  cause.  This 
cause  is  found  in  the  two  awful  tragedies  of  the  day — the 
great  tragedy  of  the  war  in  Europe  and  the  smaller,  but 
to  us,  nearer,  tragedy  of  the  utter  breakdown  of  govern- 
ment in  Mexico.  The  spectacle  of  so  many  armed  men, 
equipped  in  such  marvelous  fashion  to  use  such  titanic 
forces  in  such  desperate  fighting,  naturally  arouses  great 
emotional  excitement  concerning  military  matters.  The 
storm  of  anarchy  raging  now  for  nearly  five  years  in 
Mexico,  which  on  several  occasions  has  thrown  its  bloody 
waves  upon  our  shores,  also  awakens  our  deep  concern, 
and  turns  our  thoughts  to  means  of  defence  and  restoration 
of  order.     This  is  all  very  natural;     but  such  spectacles 
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and  such  fears  furnish  no  proper  basis  for  an  estimate  of 
our  necessities  and  requirements.  They  should  only  be 
considered  as  object  lessons  of  the  general  advisability  of 
preparedness. 

This  propaganda  in  favor  of  preparedness  has  the 
fault  of  every  propaganda.  Its  advocates  are  so  excited 
that  they  have  only  a  vague  idea  of  the  principle  involved. 
The  preparation  of  a  nation  is  a  long  process.  The  mili- 
tary preparation  of  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  now  at 
war  has  required  fifty  years.  To  say,  too,  that  their 
preparation  was  military  is  to  state  only  a  part  of  the 
truth.  As  a  fact,  their  preparation  has  consisted  chiefly 
in  the  training  of  their  people  and  the  development  of 
their  intellects  and  characters,  which  is  the  most  important 
preparation. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  remember  that  the  doctrine 
of  preparedness  is  as  old  as  history.  The  preparation  of 
the  earth  through  the  ages  and  the  preparation  of  plants 
and  animals,  period  by  period,  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
modern  doctrine  of  evolution,  but  thousands  of  years 
before  evolution  was  conceived  of,  men  recognized-  the 
truth  of  preparedness  in  Nature  and  taught  the  law  of 
preparation  in  government,  industry,  and  commerce,  as 
well  as  in  war.  Nature,  history,  and  practical  experience 
have,  in  fact,  taught  men  through  the  ages  the  necessity 
of  systematic  preparation  in  all  departments  of  life. 

The  course  of  Nature  is  one  continuous  process  of 
preparation.  Astronomy,  geology,  and  biology  all  teach 
us  that  the  material  world  was  progressively  prepared, 
just  as  history,  philosophy,  and  religion  teach  us  that  the 
minds  and  souls  of  men  have  been  prepared  through  the 
ages. 

If  we  consider,  first,  the  material  world,  and  look  up 
into  the  heavens  through  the  telescope,  we  learn  that  out 
of  chaos  was  prepared  a  cosmos,  and  out  of  nebulae,  the 
planetary  systems  with  their  suns,  moons,  and  worlds. 
If  by  the  aid  of  chemistry  we  look  down  into  the  minute 
things  of  matter,  we  see  that  out  of  electrons  are  prepared 
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formed  atoms ;  out  of  atoms,  molecules ;  out  of  molecules, 
crystals;  out  of  crystals,  mountain  ranges.  So  physical 
geology  teaches  us  that  each  change  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  was  a  preparation  for  another  change,  each  period 
a  step  in  the  preparation  of  the  earth  for  man.  Mountain 
and  plain,  river  and  ocean,  plants  and  animals,  all  were 
prepared  by  the  Creator  for  the  coming  of  man,  the 
creature  made  in  His  image,  who  was  to  have  dominion 
over  them  all.  We  see  more  clearly  every  year  that  the 
material  world  was  prepared  deliberately  and  with  design 
and  purpose  to  be  the  home  of  life,  culminating  in  the 
life  of  mind  and  spirit.  As  the  wise  man  said,  three 
thousand  years  ago:  "The  Lord  by  wisdom  hath  founded 
the  earth,  by  understanding  hath  He  prepared  the  heavens. 
By  His  knowledge  the  depths  are  broken  up  and  the 
clouds  drop  down  the  dew." 

So  in  the  world  of  life.  Each  species  of  plant  was  a 
preparation  for  a  more  perfect  one — the  algae  for  the 
ferns,  and  the  ferns  for  the  flowering  plants.  Every  new 
animal  was  a  preparation  for  a  higher  one — fishes  for 
reptiles,  and  reptiles  for  mammals.  First  the  frost  and 
water,  then  the  bacteria  and  earth-worms,  prepare  the 
soil  for  the  grass;  the  grass  is  food  for  the  ox;  and  the 
ox  is  food  for  man.  The  seasons  also  sing  of  preparation 
for  the  coming  life — winter  for  spring  and  its  flowers, 
spring  for  summer  and  its  harvests,  and  summer  for 
autumn  and  its  fruits.  In  all  our  plans  we  rely  upon  the 
orderly  sequence  of  the  days,  the  months,  and  the  seasons — 
morning  preparing  for  noon,  noon  for  night,  and  each 
month  for  the  next,  the  year  round.  The  farmer  relies 
upon  Nature's  help  in  preparing  the  soil  and  in  supplying 
the  rain.  Wise  husbandmen,  like  the  squirrels,  lay  in 
their  fruits  for  the  coming  winter;  "like  the  ants,  a 
people  not  strong,  they  prepare  their  meat  in  the  summer." 

Now,  as  it  is  in  the  cosmic  orders,  planetary  systems, 
geologic  periods,  and  genera  of  plants  and  animals,  as  it  is 
with  the  seasons,  so  it  is  with  each  individual  life, whether 
it  be  a  bacterium,  plant,  animal,  or  man.     Each  has  a 
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special  period  of  preparation,  a  time  of  incubation  or  a 
chrysalis  stage,  as  well  as  a  spring  of  growth  and  a  summer 
of  fruitage,  before  it  yields  the  stage  of  life  to  its  successor. 

Of  no  living  thing  is  this  more  true  than  of  man.  As 
all  Nature  labored  to  prepare  the  world  for  man,  so  his 
preparation  for  complete  living  has  been  the  task  of  the 
ages.  To  make  man  worthy  of  his  Maker  is  the  final  end 
of  all  natural  things — the  end  of  our  society,  institutions, 
and  governments,  as  well  as  of  our  homes,  schools,  and 
churches.  Philosophers  tell  us  that  as  we  go  up  the  scale 
of  life,  whether  it  be  bird,  lower  mammalian,  or  man,  the 
period  of  infancy  and  preparation  grows  constantly 
longer  and  more  important  in  its  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  species.  The  greater  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  the  longer  is  the  period  of  preparation.  Prepara- 
tion is  the  law  of  education. 

History  teaches  the  same  lesson.  Each  age,  each 
nation,  has  been  a  preparation  for  a  better  age  and  a 
greater  nation.  To  His  chosen  people  God  said :  "Behold, 
I  send  an  angel  before  thee  to  keep  thee  in  the  way  and 
to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared." 
True  to  His  promise,  through  all  history  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  has  led  His  people  into,  first,  one  prepared  land, 
then  into  another — first,  into  Palestine;  then,  into 
Greece;  then,  to  Rome;  then,  into  continental  Europe; 
and  now,  to  America.  Throughout  all  ages  the  command 
has  been:  "Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  people,  cast  up, 
cast  up  the  highways,  gather  up  the  stones,  lift  up  the 
standard  for  the  people." 

The  solemn  question  for  us  today  is:  Whither  shall 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  lead  His  people  next?  It  will  surely 
be  into  a  prepared  land,  into  the  land  where  men  are 
ready  to  do  the  Lord's  work.  The  great  people  of  the 
future  will  inhabit  the  land  best  prepared  to  develop  men. 
Will  it  be  Europe,  will  it  be  the  Orient,  or  will  it  be 
America?  If  science,  biology,  and  history  teach  us  any- 
thing, the  great  civilization  of  the  future  will  develop  in  a 
prepared  land  among  a  prepared  people.    Whether  Ameri- 
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cans  shall  be  that  people  will  depend  upon  how  they  are 
prepared  in  body,  mind,  and  soul. 

This  law  of  preparation  governs  the  spiritual,  as  well 
as  the  material  and  industrial  world.  The  minds  and  the 
spirits  of  men  are  being  prepared,  as  well  as  their  bodies. 
Men  were  given  a  church  and  religion  for  the  development 
of  their  spirits.  As  He  made  an  earth  for  training  their 
bodies,  so  God  built  a  temple  for  training  the  souls  of  men. 
Through  the  ages  His  spiritual  temple  has  been  preparing. 
Abraham  built  his  altar  at  Bethel.  With  the  stone  that 
was  his  pillow  when  he  had  the  vision  of  the  ladder  into 
Heaven,  Jacob  built  his  house  of  the  Lord.  After  the 
plans  given  by  God  in  the  Mount,  Moses  built  the  taber- 
nacle in  the  wilderness.  We  read  that  "All  the  work  of 
Solomon  was  prepared  unto  the  day  of  the  foundation  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  and  until  it  was  finished.  So  the 
house  of  the  Lord  was  perfected."  And  the  prophet 
declared:  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  latter  days 
that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  prepared 
in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above 
the  hills;  and  all  the  nations  shall  flow  into  it,  and  many 
people  shall  go  and  say:  'Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of 
Jacob;  and  He  will  teach  us  of  His  ways,  and  we  will 
walk  in  His  paths;  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law, 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.'  "  So  in  due 
course  of  time  John  the  Baptist  came  "to  make  ready  a 
people  prepared  for  the  Lord,"  and  Jesus  taught  that  His 
Heaven  was  to  be  a  prepared  place  for  prepared  men. 
"Come,  ye  blessed  of  My  Father,"  He  said,  "and  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world." 

There  has  always  been,  in  every  age,  a  leading  people 
in  a  specially  prepared  land.  Assyria,  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Greece,  all  had  their  day  of  glory  and  service.  Do  we 
desire  that  our  land  may  be  this  prepared  land,  the  land 
of  peace,  the  home  of  progress  and  the  mother  of  the 
coming  race?    What,  then,  is  our  ideal  for  America?     Are 
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wealth  and  power  our  only  ends?  Shall  we  be  satisfied 
with  mere  quiet  and  the  chance  to  feed  and  multiply? 
Or  have  we  a  higher  ideal?  "Broad  based  upon  her  peo- 
ple's will"  America  has  a  higher  destiny  than  to  breed 
men  and  make  them  fat  with  ease.  Theodore  Parker  has 
given  us  the  classical  definition  of  the  American  idea.  In 
1850  he  said:  "This  idea  demands,  as  the  proximate  orga- 
nization thereof,  a  democracy  that  is  a  government  of  all 
the  people,  by  all  the  people,  for  all  the  people;  a  govern- 
ment of  the  principles  of  eternal  justice,  the  unchanging 
law  of  God.  For  shortness*  sake,  I  will  call  it  the  idea 
of  Freedom."  This  is  the  American  idea,  this  is  the 
purpose  of  our  nation,  the  realization  of  freedom  in  a 
democracy,  the  embodiment  of  eternal  justice  in  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  This  government  which  our  fathers 
left  us  it. is  our  duty  to  preserve  and  develop.  How  then 
shall  we,  their  descendants,  do  this?  Can  we  do  it  merely 
by  marshalling  our  industries  and  drilling  our  people  as 
some  propose?  Can  we  by  "scientific  efficiency"  save 
America  and  make  her  a  moral  power  in  the  world? 
Preparedness  is  not  merely  the  training  of  the  people  in 
"scientific  efficiency,"  meaning  thereby  "mechanized 
efficiency."  True  national  preparedness  is  something 
far  different  and  much  larger  than  engineering  skill  or 
industrial  organization;  it  is  socialized  energy,  it  is  the 
intelligence  and  character  of  a  people  organized  for  service. 
This  kind  of  efficiency  cannot  be  drilled  into  a  people  by 
autocratic  authority.  Social  efficiency  is  a  human,  a 
spiritual  quality. 

Moreover,  such  a  quality  becomes  a  social  force  only 
through  democratic  agencies.  A  machine  may  be  effi- 
cient in  a  certain  sense,  but  it  cannot  be  efficient  in  the 
sense  that  a  human  being  is;  for  a  machine  cannot  con- 
form itself  to  conditions,  but  must,  when  not  directed  by  a 
man,  perform  one  process  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances.  Only  a  human  being  can  direct  himself, 
guiding  his  actions  by  a  mind  and  a  conscience.  In  the 
autocracy  the  people  need  no  conscience,  for  the  sovereign 
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orders  what  shall  be  done.  Only  in  a  democracy,  where 
men  are  free  to  use  their  own  minds  and  consciences,  can 
true  social  efficiency  exist.  In  an  autocracy  the  people 
cannot  possess  this  socialized  energy;  they  cannot  be 
truly  efficient.     As  Shelley  says : 

"Power,  like  a  desolating  pestilence, 
Pollutes  whate'er  it  touches,  and  obedience, 
Bane  of  all  genius,  virtue,  freedom,  truth, 
Makes  slaves  of  men,  and  of  the  human  frame 
A  mechanized  automaton." 

How,  then,  can  the  democracy  develop  this  true 
efficiency?  Only  by  educating  and  training  its  individual 
members  and  giving  them  character,  as  well  as  intelli- 
gence. Where  each  individual  is  a  part  of  the  sovereign 
power,  he  must  have  not  only  intelligence,  but  conscience. 
The  efficient  democracy  is  embodied  conscience  and 
heart. 

The  paramount  issue,  then,  that  is  brought  home  to  us 
by  this  European  war  and  by  this  anarchy  in  Mexico  is 
not  merely  military  preparation;  it  is  the  issue  of  the 
development,  through  the  education  and  the  moralization 
of  the  people,  of  a  more  perfect  socialized  energy.  A  state 
is  only  truly  great  in  the  moral  qualities  of  its  members, 
and  moral  qualities  can  only  be  developed  by  the  mutual 
interaction  of  minds  and  hearts.  The  primary  business 
of  the  state  is  not  war,  it  is  the  making  of  men.  Character 
and  courage  are  the  first  characteristics  of  the  prepared 
people.  Even  in  war  it  is  not  the  big  gun  that  wins  the 
battle,  it  is  the  man  behind  the  gun;  it  is  not  even  the 
high  explosive  that  actuates  the  gun,  it  is  the  character 
of  the  man. 

ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class,  consider 
your  part  in  this  preparedness  program.  I  have  said 
enough,  I  hope,  to  show  you  that  you  have  much  to  do  in 
the  preparation  of  this  nation,  besides  drilling  soldiers,- 
training  nurses,  or  paying  taxes  for  guns  and  munitions, 
warships  and  forts.     It  is  by  preparing  yourselves  that 
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you  can  best  prepare  your  country  for  the  struggles  ahead 
of  her — by  preparing  yourselves  in  mind,  heart,  and  con- 
science. Proud  as  we  are  of  what  you  have  done  here,  it 
is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  your  preparation  has  only  just 
begun.  You  will  become  cooperating  citizens  of  a  nation, 
which  has  to  be  prepared  for  the  greatest  tasks  to  which 
any  people  was  ever  called.  And  you  can  best  prepare 
this  nation  to  meet  these  tasks  by  making  yourselves 
noble  men. 

"A  people  is  but  the  attempt  of  many 
To  rise  to  the  completer  life  of  one; 
And  those  who  live  as  models  for  the  mass 
Are  singly  of  more  value  than  they  all." 

That  you  have  the  ability  to  do  your  part  we  testify 
by  putting  our  stamp  upon  you.  We  have  tested  you 
and  we  know  you  have  talents ;  we  have  trained  you  and 
we  know  you  have  capacities;  but  your  resources  will 
be  like  crude  coal  in  the  mines,  your  powers  like  water 
running  over  the  fall,  if  you  do  not  use  them.  To  be 
useful,  the  coal  must  be  mined;  to  be  productive,  the 
water  must  be  turned  into  the  penstock  and  over  the 
wheel. 

You  are  now  calling  for  a  chance.  If  prepared,  you 
shall  have  it.  The  opportunity  to  serve  comes  to  every 
prepared  man  and  woman,  and  when  it  comes  it  will  call 
for  all  the  talents  and  all  the  character  you  can  muster. 
Prepare!  Success  is  never  accidental.  There  is  no  luck 
in  the  moral  world.     True  success  is  always  prepared. 

I  have  tried  to  show  you  that  education  is  not  all,  and 
efficiency  is  not  enough;  that  there  must  be  character 
back  of  your  education  and  your  efficiency.  Man  is 
something  more  than  body  and  mind — he  is  a  soul. 

Tolstoi  said:  "It  is  necessary  for  man  to  have  a  soul." 
Why?  Because  there  are  many  things  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  explain  without  a  soul.  One  of  these  things  is 
man's  progress.  In  order  to  move  forward  the  race  has 
through  all  the  centuries  regularly  had  to  sacrifice  the 
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body  to  the  soul.  In  wars  and  martyrdoms,  on  the  block 
and  at  the  stake,  man  has  given  his  body  to  make  way 
for  his  spirit.  The  soul  has  been  marching  over  the  body 
through  these  thousands  of  years.  Behind  and  above  all 
human  progress  has  stood  the  regnant  soul.  For  this 
reason  no  other  animal  has  progressed  Kke  man.  Hogs 
today  are  just  the  same  as  the  Gadarine  swine  which  ran 
down  the  bluff  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  horse  is  today 
no  nobler  than  he  was  when  Alexander  drove  him  to  his 
chariot.  But  man  is  still  pressing  up  the  heights  of 
progress,  holding  in  his  hand  the  lamp  of  liberty  that 
lights  the  path  to  the  home  of  the  immortals. 

It  is  also  necessary  for  a  nation  to  have  a  soul.  Has 
America  a  soul?  Our  fathers  made  the  great  sacrifice 
that  we  might  have  souls,  but  are  our  souls  progressing? 
What  are  we  sacrificing  for  the  souls  of  our  children? 
Have  we  met  the  great  issues  of  the  last  two  years  as  we 
should  have  done?  More  than  one  nation  has  found  its 
soul  in  these  last  terrible  months.  While  their  souls  are 
marching  on  so  grandly,  some  of  us  are  wondering  if 
Americans  have  not  been  selling  their  souls  for  Mammon. 
Have  we  not  failed  to  take  the  moral  leadership  we  should? 
Morally  have  we  not  lost  our  way? 

Upon  you,  young  men  and  women,  will  be  the  duty  to 
lead  this  people  back  into  the  right  way.  Some  of  you 
will  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  your  bodies  that  the  soul 
of  this  nation  may  go  marching  on.  Are  you  ready, 
ready  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in  mind  and  heart?  I  charge 
you,  then,  to  prepare  your  souls,  as  well  as  your  minds 
and  hearts.  The  supremest  preparedness  is  soul  pre- 
paredness. 

How  shall  you  get  this  soul  preparedness?  Only  by 
the  pursuit  of  truth  and  righteousness.  Then  you  must 
have  an  ideal  of  the  truth,  and  a  standard  of  righteousness; 
in  other  words,  you  must  have  a  religion.  Without  re- 
ligion neither  man  nor  nation  can  make  any  progress  in 
righteousness,  justice,  or  brotherhood.  Religion  is  the 
only  safe  foundation  of  personal  and  national  life.     This  is 
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true  of  all  forms  of  national  life,  but  it  is  above  all  true  of 
the  democracy.  Our  whole  American  system  rests  upon 
the  moral  judgment  and  right  feeling  of  the  people,  and 
religion  is  the  only  means  of  cultivating  moral  judgment 
and  right  feeling.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  only  hope 
of  the  democracy  is  that  the  people  shall  believe  in  God 
and  shall  learn  from  Him  to  live  righteously  and  to  love 
their  fellow  men. 

Because  then  you  have  a  soul,  it  is  necessary  for  you 
to  have  a  God.  Not  by  hands,  nor  eyes,  nor  ears;  not 
by  mind,  but  by  soul  is  it  that  man  progresses.  The  soul 
of  man  has  two  great  needs;  it  needs  guidance  and  it 
needs  power.  First,  the  soul  needs  a  teacher.  A  man 
without  a  God  is  like  a  ship  without  a  pilot;  it  may  float 
for  a  while,  but  it  will  not  sail  very  far  or  carry  anyone 
into  the  harbor.  Man  needs  God  for  his  ideal,  his  inspir- 
ing standard,  for  his  ineffable  and  ineffaceable  light. 
Human  ideals  are  faulty  and  fail,  they  are  uncertain  lights, 
they  flicker  fitfully,  burn  down  in  their  sockets,  and  go 
out.  They  lead  him,  like  will-o'-the-wisps,  into  the 
swamp,  and  then  go  out  in  the  darkness.  But  God  is  an 
eternal  light,  a  shining,  deathless,  everlasting  sun.  The 
godless  man  is  in  the  dark;  he  has  lost  his  way;  his  con- 
science is  befogged ;  he  has  no  guide  to  duty.  What  then 
can  a  man  do  better  than  to  give  God  his  hand  and  pray: 
"Lead  Thou  me  on,  'till  night  is  flecked  with  day  and  day 
grows  nightless." 

The  other  need  of  the  soul  is  for  power,  power  to  en- 
dure, to  struggle,  and  to  conquer.  God  is  also  man's 
power  to  be  and  to  become.  Temptations  are  ever  pres- 
ent. He  who  yields  to  low  motives  and  base  desires  has 
already  lost  the  fight.  One  needs  not  only  the  guidance 
of  a  great  ideal,  but  the  lift  of  a  strong  hand.  The  most 
glorious  deeds  are  accomplished  when  God  and  man  strike 
hands  to  do.  Then  is  wrought  that  which  cheers  the 
faint,  lifts  the  fallen,  and  frees  the  fettered,  rights  wrong 
and  crowns  right. 

St.  Paul  would  teach  us  that  the  man  whose  light  and 
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strength  is  God  can  stand  alone.  He  may  be  abused, 
villified,  persecuted,  but  he  will  not  flinch.  He  will  regard 
duty  as  a  finer  thing  than  life,  prefer  death  to  dishonor, 
and  stand  face  to  face  with  grim  terror,  fighting  on  when 
all  others  have  fled  the  field. 

We  are  told  that  the  noblest  thing  Pompeii  has  yielded 
to  the  explorer  was  that  "figure  of  a  Roman  soldier,  clad 
in  complete  armour,  who,  true  to  duty,  true  to  the  proud 
name  of  a  soldier  of  Rome,  full  of  the  stern  courage  which 
had  given  that  name  its  glory,  stood  to  his  post  by  the  city 
gate,  erect  and  unflinching,  until  the  hell  that  raged 
around  him  burned  out  the  dauntless  spirit  it  could  not 
conquer."  Such,  doubtless,  was  the  Roman  soldier  Paul 
had  in  mind.  Magnificent  example  of  the  man  now 
needed  to  withstand  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  these 
times!  Like  that  Roman  soldier,  may  you  stand,  "having 
your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  having  on  the  breast- 
plate of  righteousness;  and  your  feet  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace." 


THE  CINCINNATI  SHAKESPEARE  TERCENTEN- 
ARY CELEBRATION 

June  9,  1916 

The  Cincinnati  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  Celebration  was  held 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  on  Friday  afternoon,  June  19.  The 
celebration  was  given  by  the  students  of  the  University  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Bertha  K.  Young,  assistant  professor  of  English, 
and  Mr.  C.  A.  Read,  librarian.  The  program  of  exercises  was  as 
follows : 

THE   INHABITANTS  OF  AN  ELIZABETHAN  VILLAGE 
CELEBRATE  MAY  DAY 

The  Procession 

Winter  men  led  by  Frost 

Spring  men  led  by  Sun 

Villagers,  two  by  two,  dancing  the  Tideswell 

Processional  Morris,  followed  by  the  children 

The  Maypole  Group 

Two  Jack-o'-Greens 

Plough  boys  with  plough 

Sowers 

Reapers 

Maypole  drawn  by  oxen 

Milk  Maids 

Blacksmiths 

Shepherdesses 

Chimney  Sweeps 

Morris  Dancers 

The  characters  in  the  Mystery  of  Noah's  Flood 

Autolycus  accompanied  by  the  clown  and  shepherdesses 

Rout  of  Revellers:     jugglers,  stiltmen,  hobby-horse,  wrestlers,  and 

tumblers 

The  Procession  formed  near  the  University  and  passed  through 
Burnet  Woods  to  the  playground,  west  of  the  lake. 
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ORDER  OF  EVENTS 

Playground,  Burnet  Woods,  at  two  o'clock 

The  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  Committee  was  indebted  to  Mr. 
Cecil  J.  Sharp,  director  of  the  English  Folk- Dance  Society,  for  full 
permission  to  use  the  following  episodes  from  his  Interlude,  which 
has  been  given  entire  in  New  York  and  St.  Louis  only.  The  dances 
were  chosen  from  those  taught  by  Mr.  Sharp  in  person  and  by  his 
representative  in  this  country,  Miss  Lily  Roberts,  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

CONTEST   BETWEEN   WINTER  AND   SPRING       v 

Men  representing  Winter,  led  by  one  of  their  number,  Frost 
guarded  a  ball  dejectedly.  Other  men  representing  Spring,  lee 
by  Sun,  attacked  Winter,  who  rose  in  defense.  In  the  scuffle  whict 
ensued,  the  ball  was  kicked  about  by  both  sides,  until  Spring  succeedec 
in  getting  it.  A  group  of  maidens  joined  Spring  and  the  ball  was 
raised  ceremoniously  and  carried  toward  the  water,  where  it  wai 
thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  lake.  The  whole  company  drove 
Winter  off  the  ground  and  thus  made  ready  for  the  festival  of  Spring 

THE   TIDESWEU.   PROCESSIONAL   DANCE 

A  company  of  gaily  dressed  villagers,  headed  by  four  Pipe-and 
Taborers,  danced  around  the  green  in  a  spiral,  until  the  musician 
reached  the  center,  whereupon  all  raised  their  arms  and  ended  witl 
a  lusty  shout.     They  then  dispersed  merrily. 

children's  singing  games 

Old  Sir  Roger 

Here  We  Come  Up  the  Green  Grass 

Oats  and  Beans 

Nuts  in  May 

These  games  have  been  preserved  by  oral  tradition  throug 
long  generations. 

THE    MAYPOLE    SONG    AND    DANCE 

Two  Jack-o'-Greens  led  the  Maypole  group  of  guild  men  an 
women,  who  sang  as  they  entered.  When  the  wagon  reached  tb 
green,  the  tree  was  removed  ceremoniously;  ivy,  laurels,  and  othe 
garlands  were  placed  at  the  top  and  then,  in  silence,  it  was  raised  t 
position.  The  spectators  set  up  a  great  shout,  repeating  three  time 
"The  Pole  is  up." 
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A  May-Queen  was  chosen  by  the  men,  presented  with  a  wreath 
)f  May  blossoms,  with  ribbons  and  rosettes,  and  escorted  to  a  place 
where  all  might  see  her. 

Groups  were  formed  around  the  pole  and  the  Jack-o'-Greens  to 
iance  Sellenger's  Round  and  Gathering  Peascods. 

THE    MORRIS    DANCES 

Sixteen  men  danced  the  Winster  Processional,  the  Winster  Reel, 
md  the  Blue-Eyed  Stranger. 

COUNTRY   DANCES 

The  Pipe-and-Taborers  struck  up  a  dance  tune;  everyone  took 
i  partner  and  groups  were  formed  to  dance 

The  Butterfly 

Mage  on  a  Cree 

Black  Nag 

Rufty  Tufty 

Row  Well  ye  Mariners 

SWORD    DANCE 

Eight  men  danced  the  Flamborough  Sword  Dance.  This  dance 
s  performed  traditionally,  every  Christmas,  by  the  fishermen  of  the 
ittle  village  of  Flamborough. 

RECESSIONAL 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Sword  Dance,  all  the  groups  marched 
iround  and  danced  away  to  the  Helston  Furry  Processional. 


From  the  playground  the  procession  moved  back  through  the 
woods  to  the  Elizabethan  market  on  the  University  campus.  On 
the  way  at  4:30  the  following  Mystery  play  was  given: 

rHE    CHESTER    PAGEANT    OF    THE    WATER    LEADERS    AND    DRAWERS    OF 
THE    DEE    CONCERNING    NOAH'S   FLOOD 

This  Mystery  is  one  of  the  cycle  of  Corpus  Christi  plays  anciently 
performed  by  the  craft-guilds  of  Chester.  It  is  produced  today  as 
one  of  the  elements  leading  to  the  Shakespearean  drama. 
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THE   ELIZABETHAN   MARKET 

UNIVERSITY    QUADRANGLE 

OPEN   UNTIL   6:45    P.M. 

Here  chapmen  and  costermongers  sold  their  wares:  bread  anc 
cheese,  sallet  made  with  eggs,  joints,  tarts,  sweetmeats,  sugar  plums 
divers  other  dainties  and  wassail. 

Here  a  rout  of  revellers — jugglers,  wrestlers,  tumblers,  and  frolick- 
some  lambs — made  merry.  Autolycus  and  the  clown  enacted  a  scene 
from  Winter's  Tale  and  sold  ballads. 


noah's  flood 

Repeated  on  the  green  south  of  Van  Wormer  Library  at  6:30  p.m. 

demonstration  of  polk  dances  at  7:15  p.m. 

Mr.  Cecil  Sharp,  Miss  Lily  Roberts,  and  Miss  Maud  Karpeles 
danced  with  a  selected  group. 

SINGING   OF   FOLK  SONGS 

On  the  steps  of  the  Library  at  7:45  p.m. 
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ORDER  OF  EXERCISES 


COMMENCEMENT  DAY,  JUNE  10,  1916 
Chairman  RUFUS  B.  SMITH,  presiding 


Music     "Carmen" — Grand  Potpourri  Bizet 

Music     Grand  March  Meyerbeer 

nvocation  The  Reverend  Jesse  Halsey 

Hae  Year's  Progress  Chairman  Rufus  B.  Smith 

Address  His  Honor,  the  Mayor 

Lddress  to  the  Candidates  for  Degrees  Charles  Alphonso  Smith 

Music         Serenade  Titl 

Conferring  of  Degrees  and  Diplomas      President  Charles  W.  Dabney 
Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  Degree  and  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
Degree  Dean  Frank  W.  Chandler 

Presentation    of    Candidates    for    Degrees    and 

Diplomas  in  Education  Dean  William  P.  Burris 

Presentation    of    Candidates    for    Degrees    and 
Diplomas  in  Household  Arts 

Professor  Ann  Gilchrist  Strong 
Presentation    of     Candidates    for     Degrees    in 

Engineering  Dean  Herman  T.  Schneider 

Presentation  of   Candidates  for  the   Degree  of 

Doctor  of  Medicine         Dean  Christian  R.  Holmes 
Presentation  of  Candidates  for  Graduate  Degrees 

Dean  Joseph  E.  Harry 
Announcement  of  Honors  and  Prizes     By  the  Deans  of  the   Colleges 
Conferring  of  Honorary  Degrees  President  Charles  W.  Dabney 

Presentation  of  John  Uri  Lloyd  for  the  Degree 

of  Doctor  of  Science  Dr.  Lauder  W.  Jones 

Presentation  of  Charles  Alphonso  Smith  for  the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Human  Letters 

Dr.  Max  Poll 
Presentation   of   Emilie   Watts   McVea   for   the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters 

Dean  Frank  W.  Chandler 
Benediction  The  Right  Reverend  Boyd  Vincent 

Music  The  National  Air 


THE  YEAR'S  PROGRESS 

BY  RUFUS  B.  SMITH 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University,  it  becoi 
my  duty  to  submit  to  you  a  brief  statement  of  the  important  event 
of  the  preceding  year. 

The  enrollment  by  colleges  for  the  academic  year  1915-16  is 
follows : 

Graduate  School  144 

McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  including  the 

evening  academic  students,  etc.  1545 


College  for  Teachers 
College  of  Engineering 
College  of  Commerce 
College  of  Medicine 
School  of  Household  Arts 

Affiliated  Clinical  and  Pathological  School  of  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital 

Net  total,  eliminating  all  duplicates 
Degrees  and  diplomas  to  be  awarded: 
A.  B.  degrees 

A.  B.  degrees  in  Education 
Engineering  degrees 

M.  D.  degrees 

B.  S.,  School  of  Household  Arts  ) 
B.  S.,  College  of  Medicine  f 
B.  $.,  College  for  Teachers  ) 
A.  M.  degrees 

Ph.  D.  degrees 


436 

477 

196 

92 

53 

67 


109 

4 

40 

22 

18 

11 
2 


Teacher's  Diplomas 
Diplomas  in  Household  Arts 

Total 


62 
2 


2635 


206 
64 


270 


During  the  present  year  important  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Mr.  Arthur  Spiegel 
having  been  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court,  resigned  as  a 
member  of  the  Board,  and  Dr.  Brwin  O.  Straehley  was  appointed  by 
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[ayor  Spiegel  to  the  vacancy;  Mr.  Smith  Hickenlooper  having 
ien  appointed  Assistant  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Hamilton  County 

charge  of  the  civil  business  of  that  office  at  the  time  that  his 
rm  of  office  as  a  director  expired,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Hochstetter  was 
^pointed  by  Mayor. Puchta  to  be  his  successor.  Mr.  Emil  Pollak 
id  Mr.  Arthur  Morgan  were  reappointed  by  Mayor  Puchta. 

Mr.  Spiegel  served  as  a  director  for  more  than  a  year.  He  is  a 
aduate  of  the  University  and  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
s  a  director  an  enthusiasm  and  general  knowledge  of  University 
fairs  that  constituted  a  distinct  asset  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  Spiegel's  successor,  Dr.  Erwin  O.  Straehley,  in  the  short  time 
lat  he  has  been  upon  the  Board,  has  won  the  confidence  and  esteem 
'  his  associates  both  for  his  careful  consideration  of  every  question 
id  his  sound  judgment  upon  the  same.  The  increasing  importance 
the  Medical  School  and  the  many  questions  connected  with  it  and 
te  Hospital,  which  come  before  the  Board  for  decision,  make  Dr. 
xaehley  a  member  to  whom  the  Board  often  turns  for  advice  and 
lidance,  and  always  with  assured  confidence  in  his  judgment. 

Mr.  Hickenlooper  served  on  the  Board  for  six  years.  He  also 
a  graduate  of  the  University.  By  reason  of  the  large  amount  of 
al  estate  which  the  Board  is  called  upon  to  administer,  it  is  of  the 
ghest  importance  that  there  should  be  upon  the  Board  one  or  more 
embers  of  especial  capacity  in  the  handling  of  real  estate.  During 
le  time  that  Mr.  Hickenlooper  was  a  member  of  the  Board,  the 
anagement  of  its  real  estate  interests  was  largely  in  his  hands, 
id  the  great  capacity  shown  by  him  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  his 
rvice  as  a  director  in  other  respects,  has  made  his  loss  to  the  Board 
le  which  the  Board  fully  realizes  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  meet. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Hochstetter  is  also  a  graduate  of  the  University 
ho  had  previously  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  He  is  there- 
re  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  aspirations  and  needs  of  the 
niversity,  and  must  prove  an  invaluable  member  of  the  Board, 
is  appointment  at  this  time  when  the  new  chemical  building  is  being 
ected,  and  the  entire  course  in  chemistry  is  to  undergo  more  or  less 
vision,  adds  to  the  membership  of  the  Board  one  whose  advice 
pon  questions  arising  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Chem- 
try  is  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Board  and  the  University. 

The  reappointment  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Pollak  add  great 
rength  to  the  Board.  Although  Mr.  Morgan  was  in  the  first 
istance  appointed  to  a  vacancy  by  Mayor  Spiegel,  yet  his  compara- 
vely  brief  service  on  the  Board  has  been  of  sufficient  length  to  give 
is  associates  great  confidence  in  his  good  judgment  and  in  his  will- 
tgness  to  sacrifice  his  time  in  the  interest  of  the  University. 

Mr.  Emil  Pollak  by  his  reappointment  enters  upon  a  new  term 
I  six  years.     It  has  so  happened  during  the  past  six  years  that  the 
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advance  of  the  University  along  material  lines  has  been  almost  with 
out  precedent.  In  the  solution  of  the  many  business  questions  thai 
the  Board  has  been  called  on  to  solve,  Mr.  Pollak's  keen  and  sound 
judgment  as  a  business  man  has  been  invaluable.  By  reason  of  th< 
important  committees  upon  which  he  serves,  Mr.  Pollak  gives  ai 
immense  amount  of  time  to  the  service  of  the  University.  Both  tht 
University  and  the  Mayor  are  to  be  congratulated  on  his  reappoint 
ment. 

The  property  of  the  University  in  the  past  year  has  receivet 
valuable  and  important  additions.  You  can  not  have  failed  to  notici 
this  morning  that  the  chemical  building  and  the  woman's  buildinj 
are  nearing  completion.  These  two  noble  structures  will  be  read} 
for  occupancy  by  the  opening  of  the  fall  session.  After  the  remova 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  from  Hanna  Hall  and  Annex,  an< 
the  removal  of  the  School  of  Household  Arts  from  the  Museun 
building,  these  buildings  will  be  remodeled  and  devoted  to  meet  th 
necessary  demands  for  space  of  other  departments  of  the  University 
Three  sections  of  the  stadium  have  been  completed  for  use  durin; 
the  past  athletic  season;  and  a  piece  of  property  has  been  pur 
chased  to  complete  the  grounds  of  the  Observatory. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  made  the  following  statements: 

"Year  before  last  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Emery  gave  to  the  Bndowmen 
Fund  Association  of  the  University  $125,000,  the  income  of  whicl 
was  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  a  Chair  of  Pathology  in  the  Medica 
Department." 

"Within  the  past  few  weeks  this  generous  and  public  spiritei 
woman  has  offered  to  give  $250,000  for  the  erection  of  a  Medica 
College,  provided  an  equal  amount  be  raised  for  the  equipmen 
and  maintenance  of  the  building." 

This  additional  amount  was  raised  by  private  contributions 
and  the  city  by  ordinance  gave  to  the  University  11,867  acres  adja 
cent  to  the  Cincinnati  General  Hospital  for  the  site  of  the  new  Medica 
College.  The  plans  for  this  new  Medical  College  are  completed  an< 
are  the  result  of  the  very  best  advice  that  can  be  had  on  such  a  sub 
ject  in  this  country,  and  were  not  drawn  until  the  principal  medica 
schools  in  this  country  had  been  visited  by  a  committee  having  th 
erection  of  the  building  in  its  charge. 

With  this  splendid  Medical  School  working  in  close  affiliatio: 
with  the  General  Hospital  which  has  no  superior  in  the  world,  ther 
is  every  ground  for  hoping  and  believing  that  as  the  years  advance 
Cincinnati  will  develop  into  one  of  the  great  centers  of  medica 
education  in  this  country. 

The  contributors  who  made  possible  the  fund  of  $255,000  t 
complete  Mrs.  Emery's  gift  included  the  following  persons:  Mi 
and  Mrs.   Charles  P.  Taft,  Miss  Anna  Louise  Taft,  Mrs.   Charle 
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leischmann,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Holmes,  Mr.  Harry  M.  Levy,  Mr.  William 
ooper  Procter,  Miss  Mary  Hanna,  Miss  Alice  Levy  Kuhn  (Mrs. 
ulien  Benjamin),  Mr.  James  P.  Orr,  and  Mrs.  Emilie  Heine. 

In  connection  with  the  Medical  School,  it  is  appropriate  to  men- 
on  at  this  time  the  establishment  of  the  Frederick  Forchheimer 
:hair  of  Medicine  in  honor  of  Dr.  Frederick  Forchheimer,  deceased; 
ad  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Roger  Sylvester  Morris  as  the  first 
nd  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Roger  by  Sylvester  Morris  as  the  first 
rederick  Forchheimer  Professor  of  Medicine,  and  his  installation. 

The  amount  contributed  to  establish  this  chair  was  $30,000  and 
as  contributed  by  the  following  persons:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
'.  Taft,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bellamy  Storer,  Miss  Eugenie  I.  Goshorn, 
Ir.  Charles  Boldt,  Mrs.  Lucien  Wulsin,  Sr.,  Mrs.  A.  Howard  Hinkle, 
Ir.  Albert  H.  Chatfield,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Krippendorf,  Mr.  Julius 
leischmann,  Mr.  Fred  A.  Geier,  Mr.  William  H.  Alms,  Dr.  Joseph 
Lansohoff,  Mrs.  Frank  Perin,  Mrs.  William  P.  Anderson,  Mr.  L. 
..  Ault,  Mrs.  N.  H.  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mosler,  Major 
rank  J.  Jones,  Mr.  Harry  M.  Levy,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  Mr. 
ames  W.  Bullock,  Mr.  Sidney  E.  Pritz,  Mr.  George  W.  Harris,  Dr. 
igmar  Stark,  Mr.  Howard  E.  Wurlitzer,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Wurlitzer, 
r.,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Billing,  Mr.  Rudolph  F.  Balke,  Mrs.  William  M. 
rreene,  Miss  Annie  L.  Roelker,  Mr.  L.  M.  Prince. 

Dr.  Roger  Sylvester  Morris  who  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair 
d  be  supported  by  these  contributions  has  been  engaged  in  the 
caching  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
ohns  Hopkins  University,  Washington  University  of  St.  Louis, 
nd  the  University  of  Munich.  From  his  associates  in  these  institu- 
10ns  there  was  only  the  highest  praise  for  his  scholarly  attainments 
nd  strong  personality.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of 
ledicine  in  the  country  spoke  of  him  as  one  who  had  already  attained 
n  enviable  position  in  medicine  and  was  destined  to  become  one  of 
he  great  leaders  in  the  medical  profession. 

The  money  necessary  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
imery  for  a  medical  school  building  and  make  it  effective,  viz., 
£50,000,  with  $5,000  in  addition  thereto,  and  also  the  $30,000  for 
he  Frederick  Forchheimer  Chair,  was  raised  solely  through  the 
fforts  of  one  man;  and  for  this  great  and  disinterested  service 
endered  to  the  University  and  the  whole  city  as  well,  I  take  this 
pportunity  on  behalf  of  the  University  to  express  its  sense  of  grati- 
ude  and  obligation  to  Dr.  Christian  R.  Holmes. 

During  the  past  year  the  Board  of  Directors  has  established  a 
tew  department  in  the  University  to  be  called  the  Department  of 
lygiene  and  Physical  Education,  with  a  doctor  of  medicine  as  its 
ead,  and  has  appointed  Dr.  Jesse  Feiring  Williams  to  that  position. 
)r.  Williams  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  an  A.  B.  graduate  of  Oberlin 
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College,  where  he  was  prominent  in  athletics  and  where  he  won  the 
debater's  medal.  He  taught  school  and  then  studied  for  six  years 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  where  he  specialized  in  surgery  and  orthopaedics.  He 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  physical  education  in  Columbia 
University  in  which  position  he  has  served  for  four  years.  He  was 
recommended  to  the  Board  by  the  chief  authorities  on  physical 
education  in  this  country  as  the  best  man  to  take  charge  of  a  College 
of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  in  a  coeducational  institute. 

With  the  completion  of  the  woman's  gymnasium,  which  will  be 
a  part  of  the  woman's  building,  the  University  will  have  excellent 
facilities  for  physical  education.  The  Board  of  Education  will 
provide  in  the  College  for  Teachers  an  instructor  trained  in  normal 
physical  education  and  playground  work.  The  need  of  instruction 
in  playground  supervision  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  167  persons 
took  the  training  provided  by  the  provisional  class  organized  this 
spring.  The  Park  Commission  last  year  requested  the  University 
to  give  instruction  to  playground  workers,  but  the  University  was 
then  not  in  a  position  to  meet  this  request,  as  it  will  now  be  able 
to  do. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  Board  recognizes 
the  valuable  services  rendered  as  Director  of  Physical  Education  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Brodbeck,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board;  I  desire  to  express 
the  appreciation  the  members  feel  at  the  satisfactory  and  efficient 
work  he  has  done.  He  retains  his  present  title  and  his  salary  remains 
unchanged. 

In  connection  with  the  educational  work  of  the  University,  the 
Board  has  established  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  Scholarship 
in  the  College  of  Commerce  which  entitles  the  holder  to  free  tuition. 
The  nomination  to  this  scholarship  is  to  be  made  by  the  Cincinnati 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  the  President  of  the 
University. 

As  evidenced  by  the  curriculum  of  a  number  of  universities  in 
this  country,  the  practice  of  making  a  training  school  for  nurses  part 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  is  growing;  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  Board  of  Directors  take  over  with  such 
qualifications  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  the  Training  School  for 
Nurses  in  the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  and  make  the  School  a  part  of 
the  Medical  Department.  Before  this  is  done  a  number  of  questions — 
among  them  that  of  financial  ability  to  take  such  a  step — would 
have  to  be  solved.  None  of  the  questions,  however,  are  such  that 
with  the  help  of  the  city  authorities  they  can  not  be  solved.  If  such 
a  step  is  to  be  taken,  the  present  time  is  conspicuously  auspicious  in 
two  respects:     first,  the  existence  of  the  splendid  hospital  we  now 
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have  which  offers  an  unusual  field  for  this  kind  of  training,  and 
second,  the  presence  at  the  head  of  the  School  of  Nursing  in  the 
Hospital  of  Miss  Laura  Logan,  a  woman  of  exceptional  experience 
and  ability  in  this  line  of  work,  whose  assistance  in  inaugurating 
such  a  change  would  be  invaluable. 

Miss  Emilie  McVea  who  has  served  the  University  for  many 
years  as  Dean  of  Women  and  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature 
has  resigned  in  order  to  become  the  President  of  Sweet  Briar  College, 
Virginia.  The  services  rendered  to  the  University  by  Miss  McVea 
have  been  of  great  value  and  have  been  appreciated  greatly  by  all 
familiar  with  the  life  of  the  institution.  Fitting  recognition  of  these 
services  will  be  attested  later  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  morning. 

It  is  desired  to  make  public  acknowledgment  of  the  following 
gifts  to  the  University  during  the  past  year: 

The  renewal  by  Mr.  Julius  Fleischmann  of  his  subscription  of 
$1,000  for  the  Fleischmann  Scholarships  for  1916-17.  Since  1909, 
Mr.  Fleischmann  has  donated  this  amount  each  year  to  provide 
scholarships  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  for  students  entering 
from  outside  Cincinnati,  who  need  help  to  get  started  in  their  college 
course. 

The  roof  garden  for  the  woman's  building  was  made  possible 
through  the  following  gifts:  Mrs.  Charles  Fleischmann,  $600;  the 
faculty  and  students  of  the  School  of  Household  Arts,  $412.21; 
the  Liberal  Arts  students,  $268.79,  and  the  alumnae  of  the  School 
of  Household  Arts,  $294.00;    total,  $1,575. 

The  Association  of  Alumnae  has  contributed  an  amount  exceeding 
$1,000  towards  furnishing  the  reception  rooms  of  the  new  woman's 
building. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Holmes  has  given  $750  towards  equipping  and  main- 
taining a  lunch-room  for  the  medical  students. 

Mr.  Fred  A.  Geier  has  contributed  $500  toward  furnishing  the 
College  of  Medicine  with  an  electro-cardiograph  machine. 

Contributions  to  the  student  loan  funds  have  been  received  from 
the  following  persons:  Mr.  Edward  Senior,  $25;  Mr.  Richard  P. 
Ernst,  $100;     and  Mr.  Walter  H.  Maxwell,  $140. 

Friends  of  the  University  have  given  two  scholarships  in  physics, 
to  be  awarded  to  students  attaining  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in 
that  department.  For  next  session,  the  amount  of  each  scholarship 
has  been  increased  to  $125. 

The  Jeannette  Moos  Memorial  Prize  of  $100  has  been  offered 
this  year,  to  be  awarded  to  the  most  worthy  young  woman  in  the 
School  of  Household  Arts. 

The  following  additional  donations  have  been  received:  books 
for  the  Library  from  Mr.  F.  Homburg  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Roberts,  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  schools;     an  Osborne  Caribou  head  for  the 
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the 


Museum  from  Mr.  Walter  G.  Franz;     a  handsome  picture  of 
Berlin  Congress  of  1878  for  the  Department  of  History  from  Miss 
Bertha  M.  Topp;    and  a  collection  of  stuffed  birds  and  a  collection 
of  minerals  from  Mr.  T.  M.  Kite. 

The  gift  of  an  unusually  beautiful  collection  of  shells,  with  a 
handsome  case  for  their  display,  by  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cist. 

A  handsome  bronze  tablet  in  memory  of  Daniel  Drake  has  been 
presented  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  College  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Drake  Morrill  Edwards,  and  will  be  unveiled  at  the  Cincinnati 
General  Hospital  this  afternoon. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the  only  embarrassment  of  the 
University  at  the  present  time  is  an  embarrassment  that  follows 
from  a  success  which  is  coming  so  rapidly  and  in  so  many  different 
directions  that  the  Board  of  Directors  find  themselves  financially 
embarrassed  to  meet  adequately  the  ever  increasing  demands  of  the 
institution.  But  the  people  of  Cincinnati  have  put  their  hands  to 
this  plow.     I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  they  will  not  turn  back. 


REMARKS 

BY  GEORGE  PUCHTA 

MAYOR  OF  CINCINNATI 

There  are  but  few  of  us  who  realize  how  much  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati is  doing  for  her  people.  It  seems  to  me  at  times,  that  we  fail  to 
appreciate  the  comforts  afforded,  the  conveniences  furnished,  and 
the  great  opportunities  there  are  for  young  and  old;  for  those  blest 
with  health,  for  those  who  are  sick  and  distressed,  for  the  aged  and 
for  the  dependent. 

First  and  foremost,  let  me  impress  upon  your  minds,  that  in  no 
one  endeavor  does  Cincinnati  do  more,  than  in  affording  opportunities 
for  education.  We  have  the  only  municipality  in  this  country,  where 
students  can  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  education,  from  the 
primary  grades  to  the  senior  year  of  a  university  training;  the  entire 
course  being  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

This  city  realizes  that  education  makes  good  citizens,  and  I  trust 
that  you  young  women  and  young  men,  being  graduated  today, 
will  show  your  appreciation  of  these  opportunities. 

May  each  and  every  one  of  you  be  a  credit,  and  an  honor,  to  your 
Alma  Mater,  to  your  city,  and  to  yourselves.  It  is  my  hope  that 
there  will  develop  in  you  a  lasting  interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  great 
city,  which  has  so  materially  aided  in  developing  you. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class  of  1916.  Your 
associations,  your  instructors,  and  the  friends  with  whom  you  have 
mingled  will  soon  be  but  pleasant  memories,  yet  each  succeeding 
year  will  make  them  nearer  and  dearer  to  you.  This  occasion,  these 
graduating  exercises,  form  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  your 
lives.  The  University  of  Cincinnati  has  seen  fit  to  place  its  stamp 
of  approval  on  you,  for  the  work  you  have  done,  for  the  studies  you 
have  pursued;  and  you  are  now  equipped  with  one  of  the  greatest 
gifts  that  can  be  granted  to  you,  a  comprehensive,  practical  education. 
The  day  will  come,  however,  when  you  will  most  fully  realize  that  the 
education  that  you  have  received  thus  far,  is  really  but  a  beginning. 

Whatever  your  vocation  in  life  may  be,  whether  in  the  professions, 
arts,  or  business,  you  will  find  that  your  university  training  will  give 
you  a  distinct  advantage,  and  be  a  most  valuable  personal  asset. 
But  make  up  your  minds  to  concentrate  your  efforts  with  high  aims 
and  ambitions,  and  do  not  be  satisfied,  simply  to  "get  along".  Make 
the  best  of  this  learning,  of  this  experience,  and  conduct  yourselves 
with  honor,  with  energy,  intelligently,  and  above  all  things,  with  good 
common  sense.  Live  such  lives  that  the  world  will  be  better  for 
your  being  in  it. 
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The  power  of  education  brings  dignity  to  our  occupations,  and 
dignifying  one's  occupation  is  a  great  step  in  making  the  most  of 
one's  life,  for  man  also  elevates  himself,  by  ennobling  his  employ- 
ment. 

One  of  the  most  exalted  ambitions,  possible  in  life,  is  to  determine 
to  gather  to  ourselves  each  day,  the  beauties  of  culture,  love,  and 
nobility,  from  every  source  within  reach;  to  endow  ourselves,  and 
those  around  us  with  manifestations  of  outgoing  sympathy  and 
interest,  and  to  put  the  spirit  of  the  Divine  into  each  day  of  our  lives. 

Young  Ladies,  Young  Men,  Graduates  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati :    May  long  life,  happiness,  and  success  be  yours. 


AMERICAN   LITERATURE  IN   FOREIGN   LANDS 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS 

BY  CHARLES  ALPHONSO  SMITH 

In  the  effort  that  nations  are  making  to  understand 
each  other,  literature  has  already  played  a  conspicuous 
part,  but  is  destined  in  the  near  future  to  play  a  still  wider 
r61e.  I  do  not  underrate  the  unifying  influence  of  com- 
merce or  of  kindred  blood  and  common  speech,  but 
literary  credentials  make  a  wider  appeal.  They  are  more 
legible  to  old  and  young.  There  is  less  danger  of  strife 
in  rivalry.  They  appeal  to  a  higher  class  of  motives  and 
to  a  broader  range  of  ideals.  They  reveal  more  and 
reveal  it  more  attractively.  What,  now,  are  the  elements 
in  American  literature  that  have  chiefly  enlisted  the 
interest  of  foreigners?  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
authors  as  of  literary  themes,  literary  achievements, 
literary  qualities.  We  often  hear  it  said  that  America 
has  produced  no  writer  in  the  same  class  with  Shake- 
speare or  Thackeray  or  Browning  or  Dante  or  Hugo  or 
Goethe.  This  is  true,  but  the  comparison  is  hardly  fair. 
American  literature  should  be  judged  by  what  it  has  done 
rather  than  by  the  individual  greatness  of  its  authors. 
Judged  by  the  criterion  of  achievement  it  is  pre-eminently 
a  world  literature. 

I.     The  American  Indian 

The  first  revelation  that  came  to  me  as  I  attempted 
to  interpret  American  literature  to  German  students  and 
as  I  talked  with  German  men  and  women  about  American 
literature,  was  the  tremendous  part  that  the  Indian  has 
played  in  turning  the  thoughts  of  other  lands  to  our  own 
land.  I  had  always  thought  that  it  was  Washington 
Irving  and  his  "Sketch  Book"  that  gave  American 
literature   a   standing   abroad.     But   this   is   only   partly 
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true.  Irving  introduced  American  literature  into  Eng- 
land, but  it  was  Cooper  and  his  Indians  that  gave  Ameri- 
can literature  standing  and  vogue  on  the  continent.  It 
is  the  fashion  today  to  make  merry  over  Cooper.  Mark 
Twain  has  said  that  the  Leather  Stocking  Series  ought 
to  have  been  called  the  "Breaking  Twig"  series,  because 
every  time  something  interesting  is  about  to  happen, 
somebody  breaks  a  twig  and  the  intended  victim  gets 
away.  He  finds  Cooper's  novels  strewn  with  broken 
twigs.  However  this  may  be,  Cooper's  popularity  in 
Europe  remains  greater  than  any  other  American  writer's. 
A  large  class  of  German  university  students,  that  pro- 
fessed utter  ignorance  of  Walt  Whitman,  had  not  a  man 
or  woman  in  it  that  did  not  know  the  works  of  Cooper. 
His  Majesty  himself  grew  enthusiastic  at  the  mention  of 
Cooper's  name.  "I  have  read,"  he  said,  "everything  that 
Cooper  wrote.  As  a  boy  I  used  to  sleep  with  his  works 
under  my  pillow.  I  read  them  in  English,  too,  not  in  a 
translation.  Cooper  is  unsurpassed  in  his  larger  out-of- 
doors  effects,  in  his  scenes  sketched  on  a  broad  canvas. 
He  is  weak  only  in  minor  details." 

As  fast  as  Cooper's  novels  were  written  they  were 
republished  in  thirty-four  European  cities.  It  is  possible, 
as  Bryant  says,  that  no  other  author  ever  enjoyed  so 
great  a  popularity  during  his  own  lifetime.  Balzac  said 
that  if  Cooper  had  succeeded  as  well  in  the  portrayal 
of  character  as  in  the  portrayal  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  "he  would  have  uttered  the  last  word  of  our  art.' 
Ruskin  said  that  nobody  but  Cooper  knew  how  to  de- 
scribe accurately  the  changing  phenomena  of  seafoam 
during  a  storm. 

But  it  was  through  his  familiarity  with  pioneer  life 
and  especially  through  his  portrayal  of  Indian  character 
that  Cooper  made  and  retains  his  fame  abroad.  Scott 
had  already  reproduced  a  brilliant  array  of  characters 
from  the  most  varied  periods  of  English  and  continental 
history;  Dickens  was  about  to  sketch,  as  only  he  could, 
the  lower  classes  of   English   society,   George   Eliot  the 
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middle  classes,  and  Thackeray  the  higher  classes;  but 
these  were  in  a  way  already  familiar.  The  Red  Man  was 
original  beyond  any  of  them.  He  came,  too,  at  a  time 
when  the  cry,  "Back  to  nature,"  resounded  from  every 
part  of  Europe.  Here  was  a  figure  that  seemed  to 
embody  in  an  unimagined  way  the  new  idea.  He  had 
always  lived  close  to  nature.  He  had  few  laws,  but 
what  he  had,  he  obeyed.  He  was  untroubled  and  un- 
fettered by  institutions — social,  civil,  or  religious.  His 
antiquity  was  as  vast  as  that  of  the  Asiatic  and  the 
number  of  his  dialects  far  greater.  In  endurance  he  was 
the  superior  of  the  white  man  and  in  intellectual  ability 
Jefferson  considered  him  no  whit  inferior.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  this  new  character  took  captive  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  world. 

Cooper  was  not  the  first  to  treat  Indian  character, 
but  he  was  the  first  to  treat  it  successfully.  When  he 
wrote,  there  were  two  schools  of  opinion  about  the  Indian. 
The  one  believed  him  a  demon  incarnate,  inhuman  in  all 
but  bodily  shape.  The  only  good  Indian  was  a  dead 
Indian.  The  other  considered  him  an  ideal  figure, 
nature's  nobleman,  the  type  of  what  all  men  once  were 
and  might  be  again.  This  was  the  view  of  Mrs.  Behn, 
of  Mrs.  Morton,  of  Voltaire,  of  Chateaubriand. 

Cooper  took  a  middle  ground.  The  Indian  was  to  him 
first  of  all  a  human  being  of  like  passions  with  ourselves. 
Contrary  to  the  commonly  accepted  view,  Cooper  did 
not  idealize  the  Indian.  In  the  works  of  Parkman  and 
Palfrey  it  is  true  that  the  Indian  of  Cooper  seems  to 
vanish;  but  in  the  more  recent  investigations  of  Alice 
Fletcher  and  Horatio  Hale  the  lost  figure  reappears  and 
becomes  more  picturesque  and  more  romantic  than 
Cooper  ever  dared  to  portray  him.  There  is  no  Indian 
in  Cooper's  pages  who  can  compare  for  a  moment  in 
intellectual  or  moral  traits  with  such  historical  characters 
as  Pocahontas,  Miantonimoh,  Massasoit,  Hendrick,  Oc- 
cum,  or  Brant.     Occum  and  Hendrick,  it  may  be  added, 
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were  both  Mohicans  and  were  contemporary  with  Chin- 
gachgook  and  Uncas. 

But  whether  idealized  or  not,  the  Indian  of  Cooper 
has,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  made  our  early  history 
synonymous  with  romance.  He  has  supplied  a  means  of 
contrast  for  our  highly  institutionalized  life.  He  has 
furnished  the  potential  material  for  a  national  drama  and 
a  national  opera.  He  has  proved  not  only  the  anvil  on 
which  we  wrought  out  our  national  genesis,  but  the 
background  against  which  Europe  contemplates  with 
undiminished  interest  the  early  centuries  of  our  national 
existence.  He  has  become  a  part  of  the  cultural  con- 
sciousness of  the  civilized  world. 

II.     The  American  Short  Story 

But  if  Cooper  had  never  been  born,  American  literature 
would  still  have  interest  for  foreigners.  Let  me  remind 
you  that  until  recently  the  only  recognized  types  of 
literature  were  epic  poetry,  lyric  poetry,  dramatic  poetry, 
the  ballad,  the  essay,  the  history,  the  novel,  the  letter, 
the  biography,  and  the  oration.  To  these  must  now  be 
added  the  short  story,  and  in  the  short  story  American  ] 
writers  have  scored  their  most  distinctive  triumph.  The 
short  story  is  not  the  child  of  the  novel;  it  is  not  a  story 
that  is  merely  short.  It  is  a  story  that  could  not  be 
longer  or  shorter — could  not  be  other  than  it  is — without  I 
sacrificing  its  individuality.  Professor  Brander  Matthews 
suggests  that  the  American  short  story  should  be  written 
with  a  hyphen  (short-story)  to  indicate  its  distinctiveness 
as  a  literary  type.  Schoenbach  says  that  the  short  story 
differs  from  the  novel  about  as  much  as  an  example  in 
multiplication  differs  from  the  slower  processes  of  addi- 
tion. 

The  old  masters  of  the  American  short  story  were 
Irving,  Poe,  Hawthorne,  and  Bret  Harte.  These  are 
all  widely  known  in  foreign  lands,  though  Poe  takes  easy 
precedence  among  them.     Indeed  he  is  justly  considered 
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the  father  of  the  American  short  story  as  a  distinctive 
art  creation.  His  contribution  to  the  short  story  did 
not  lie  in  subject-matter,  but  in  form.  His  criterion  was 
"totality  of  effect."  The  word  that  best  characterizes 
Poe's  constructive  art  is  the  word  convergence.  There 
are  no  parallel  lines  in  his  best  work.  With  the  opening 
sentence  of  his  stories  the  lines  begin  to  converge  toward 
a  predetermined  effect.  "If  the  author's  very  initial 
sentence,"  says  Poe,  "tend  not  to  the  outbringing  of  this 
effect,  then  he  has  failed  in  his  first  step.  In  the  whole 
composition  there  should  be  no  word  written,  of  which 
the  tendency,  direct  or  indirect,  is  not  to  the  one  pre- 
established  design." 

Poe's  short  stories  fall  into  two  structural  types.  In 
the  first,  there  is  an  unbroken  cumulative  movement 
from  the  first  paragraph  to  the  last;  in  the  second,  the 
mystery  deepens  in  the  first  half  and  is  completely  solved 
in  the  second  half.  The  first  type  may  be  represented 
by  a  capital  A:  the  lines  of  interest  converge  and  cul- 
minate at  the  apex.  The  second  type  may  be  represented 
by  a  capital  B :  the  story,  in  other  words,  is  divided  into 
two  equal  and  corresponding  sections  or  semi-circles. 
To  the  first  class  belongs  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher";  to  the  second  class  belongs  the  detective  story, 
of  which  Poe  is  the  founder. 

The  American  short  story  appeals  to  foreigners  because 
they  see  certain  typical  American  qualities  in  its  direct- 
ness of  narrative,  in  its  economy  of  details,  in  the  business- 
like efficiency  with  which  it  goes  about  its  work.  There 
is  no  formal  introduction:  it  just  begins.  It  does  not 
languish  to  a  conclusion:  it  simply  stops.  Its  brevity, 
too,  is  characteristically  American.  It  consumes  in  the 
reading  about  the  same  length  of  time  that  is  spent  on  a 
game  of  football  or  baseball. 

But  a  more  notable  service  rendered  by  the  American 
short  story,  especially  since  1870,  is  that,  more  than  any 
other  form  of  literature,  it  has  concerned  itself  with  local 
color,  local  characters,  local  history,  and  local  traditions. 
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We  have  learned  to  know  the  different  sections  of  our 
own  wide  country  chiefly  through  the  contributions  of 
our  short  story  writers.  New  England  life  is  reproduced 
in  the  works  of  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  and  Mary  E.  Wilkins; 
the  Middle  West  lives  in  the  works  of  Hamlin  Garland, 
Owen  Wister,  and  Mark  Twain;  the  Far  West  has  its 
historian  in  Bret  Harte;  and  the  South  finds  its  inter- 
preters in  George  W.  Cable,  Miss  Grace  King,  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  James  Lane  Allen,  and  Thomas  Nelson 
Page.  Other  nations  have  popularized  their  history 
through  historical  novels;  since  1870  American  writers 
have  popularized  their  history  through  short  stories. 
Europe  knows  us  better,  therefore,  or  at  least  has  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  us  better,  through  our  short 
stories  than  through  our  poetry  or  our  novels  or  our  formal 
histories.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  excessive 
use  of  dialect  in  American  short  stories  since  1870  has 
prevented  our  later  writers  from  being  read  as  widely 
in  foreign  lands  as  they  would  otherwise  have  been. 

III.     American  Humor 

I  need  hardly  say  that  another  cause  of  foreign  interest 
in  American  literature  is  the  prevalence  in  it  of  Americar 
humor.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  considered 
funny  folks.  From  Benjamin  Franklin  to  Mark  Twain, 
Americans  have  been  the  chief  purveyors  of  wholesome 
merriment.  We  have  not  only  fired  the  laugh  hearc 
round  the  world,  but  we  have  done  more  than  any  othei 
nation  to  democratize  laughter  itself.  Pretension,  hypo 
crisy,  conventionality,  pomposity — these  are  the  targets 
"At  bottom,"  says  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  "American  humor  ■ 
based  upon  the  democratic  assumption  that  the  artificial 
distinctions  and  conventional  phrases  of  life  are  in  them 
selves  amusing." 

When  Gladstone  was  asked  what  he  considered  th< 
leading  characteristic  of  American  humor  he  prompth 
replied,  "Exaggeration,"  and  illustrated  by  the  story  o 
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an  American  merchant  who,  when  the  price  of  ink  rose, 
claimed  to  have  saved  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year  by  not  dotting  his  i's.  Whether  we  commend  or 
not  the  aptness  of  this  illustration,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
from  the  appearance  of  Irving's  "Knickerbocker  History 
of  New  York"  (1809)  to  the  present  time,  exaggeration 
has  been  a  constituent  of  American  humor,  and  the 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  it  is  a  trait  inherited  from 
our  Elizabethan  ancestors.  "Mark  Twain,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Brander  Matthews,  "is  the  foremost  of  American 
humorists  because  he  thus  relates  us  to  our  (Elizabethan) 
origins."  On  the  contrary,  Mark  Twain  seems  to  me 
the  foremost  of  our  humorists  not  because  he  suggests  the 
past,  but  solely  because  he  expresses  the  present.  The 
explanation  of  exaggeration  in  American  humor  is  to  be 
sought  primarily  in  the  bigness  of  the  things  that  confront 
the  American  on  all  sides.  The  length  of  American 
rivers,  the  height  of  American  mountains,  the  distance 
from  North  to  South  and  from  East  to  West,  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  American  population,  the  gigantic 
combinations  of  American  capital,  the  varied  products 
of  American  soil — these  things  soon  begot  a  sort  of  inter- 
state and  then  an  international  rivalry  that  found  ready 
expression  in  humorous  overstatement. 

The  foreign  view  of  the  magnitude  of  things  American 
was  well  expressed  by  a  Frenchman  in  a  footnote  to  a 
translation  of  Cooper's  novels.  Cooper,  you  remember, 
speaks  of  trees  usually  by  their  first  names.  He  does  not 
say  a  hickory  tree  or  an  oak  tree  or  poplar  tree,  but  a 
hickory,  an  oak,  or  a  poplar.  In  one  passage  he  says 
that  Deerslayer  dismounted  and  hitched  his  horse  to  the 
limb  of  a  locust.  The  Frenchman's  dictionary  knew  no 
locust  but  the  insect,  so  he  translated  it  insect  (sauterelle), 
but  added  the  following  illuminating  note:  "In  America 
these  insects  grow  to  such  a  size  that  horses  are  often 
hitched  to  their  dead  limbs." 

The  foreigner's  appreciation  of  the  skillful  use  to  which 
exaggeration  is  put  in  American  humor  may  be  measured 
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in  part  by  the  esteem  in  which  Mark  Twain's  works  are 
held  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent:  "Since  the 
death  of  Charles  Dickens,"  said  the  Evening  Standard  of 
London,  "no  writer  of  English  has  been  so  generally  read." 
"He  was  more  esteemed  in  Germany,"  said  the  Berliner 
Zeitung  am  Mittag,  "than  all  the  French  and  English 
humorists  put  together."  In  Copenhagen  it  is  said  that 
Mark  Twain  is  better  understood  by  the  Danes  than  by 
the  English,  and  that  he  is  in  fact  the  founder  of  their 
new  school  of  humor. 

IV.     American  Idealism 

The  last  characteristic  of  American  literature  that  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  foreigners  is  one  that  deserves 
far  more  time  than  can  be  given  it  here.  It  is  a  character- 
istic that  has  been  most  clearly  stated  by  German  critics. 
In  his  "History  of  American  Literature,"  Eduard  Engel 
says:  "So  far  from  being  contaminated  by  the  American's 
alleged  love  of  gain-getting,  so  far  from  being  affected 
by  what  is  proverbially  known  as  Yankeeism,  American 
literature  shows  decidedly  less  of  these  very  traits  than 
do  the  literatures  of  most  other  nations.  In  fact,  the 
fundamental  characteristic  of  American  literature  is  its 
idealism.  All  great  writers  in  America — all  writers  con-i 
sidered  great — have  been  without  exception  idealists, 
almost  extreme  idealists — and  it  is  no  accident  that  from 
an  American  poet,  from  Longfellow,  the  world  has  received 
that  exquisite  poem  whose  refrain,  'Excelsior,'  has  become 
the  watchword  of  idealists  in  all  lands." 

This  is  high  praise,  but  it  is  well  merited.  Our  litera- 
ture, especially  our  poetry,  is  marked  by  an  idealism  as 
pure  and  as  high  as  any  modern  literature  can  show. 
But  the  best  expression  of  this  idealism  is  not  found  in 
Longfellow's  "Excelsior,"  but  in  Sidney  Lanier's  "Song 
of  the  Chattahoochee."  Longfellow  pictures  the  search 
for  the  ideal  under  the  form  of  a  young  mountain  climber 
who   climbs   upward,    it   is   true,    but   away   from   men. 
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Lanier  pictures  the  search  for  the  ideal  under  the  form 
of  a  stream  that  hastens  down  from  the  mountain  to 
serve  in  the  plain. 

"But,  oh,  not  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

And,  oh,  not  the  valleys  of  Hall, 
Avail:     I  am  fain  for  to  water  the  plain. 
Downward  the  voices  of  Duty  call — 
Downward,  to  toil  and  be  mixed  with  the  main. 
The  dry  fields  burn,  and  the  mills  are  to  turn, 
And  a  myriad  flowers  mortally  yearn, 
And  the  lordly  main  from  beyond  the  plain 

Calls  o'er  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

Calls  through  the  valleys  of  Hall." 

Personal  perfection  is  the  goal  of  "Excelsior,"  social 
service  of  "The  Song  of  the  Chattahoochee".  Thirty- 
six  years  (1841-1877)  intervene  between  the  two  poems, 
and  these  years  mark  a  steady  national  progress  from  the 
individual  ideal  of  Longfellow's  poem  to  the  communal 
ideal  of  Lanier's. 

Members  of  the  class  of  1916,  I  beg  you  to  remember 
that  whatever  your  vocation  may  be,  idealism  is  your 
American  birthright, — not  the  idealism  that  dreams,  but 
the  idealism  that  does;  not  the  idealism  that  serves  self, 
but  the  idealism  that  serves  society.  There  is  no  antag- 
onism between  schools  of  literature  and  schools  of  tech- 
nology. Both  serve  under  the  banner  of  constructive 
idealism.  And  under  this  banner,  I  bid  you  go  forth  and 
conquer. 
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Dean  Chandler,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science,  which  were  conferred: 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


Margaret  Janet  Acomb 
Jeannette  Appel 
Dorothy  Anderson 
Pauline  Elizabeth  Benson 
Edwin  Herman  Bergmeier 
Virginia  Temple  Biddle 
Coralie  Bleier 
Lester  William  Brand 
Walter  Henry  Brill 
Helen  Edmunds  Brown 
Lucy  Atwater  Brown 
Lorna  Doone  Card 
Alfreda  Buchanan  Cline 
Jerome  H.  Cook 
Lois  Belle  Cooper 
Helen  Avenue  Cramer 
Angela  Marie  Curtin 
Verna  Carolyn  Daniels 
Donald  Frederick  Dearness 
Alfred  Eger 
Elsa  Louise  Ewald 
Cora  Ingerbar  Fels 
Dorah  Helen  Felter 
Joseph  Finkelstein 
Flora  L.  Francis 
Benjamin  Friedman 
Henry  Geenberg 
Ruth  Geiger 
Martha  Belle  Gibbons 
Bertha  Loomis  Grant 
Ruth  Barbara  Guhmann 
Helen  Priscilla  Harris 
Frank  Harris  Harvey 
Frank  J.  Hauer 


Ethel  Frances  Holzberg 
Henry  Herman  Hoppe 
Nesha  Isaacs 
Stanley  Morris  Isaacs 
Edward  Murdock  James 
Ruth  Jeannette  Johnston 
David  Berman  Joseph 
Samuel  Shammai  Kaplan 
Ruth  Haskell  Keller 
Elizabeth  Shirley  Kemper 
Jennie  Killam  Kennedy 
Herbert  Frank  Koch 
Albert  George  Kreimer 
Ethel  Roberta  LaMay 
Morris  Lichtenstein 
Lawrence  Roy  Lytle 
Alice  Franklin  Lyle 
Ethel  Helen  McDonough 
Anna  Laurie  McGregor 
Helen  Grace  McNutt 
Anna  Caroline  Martin 
Edna  Eugenie  Martin 
Samuel  Felix  Mendelsohn 
Edna  Margaret  Merz 
Blanche  Althof  Mombach 
Thomas  Aquin  Moorman 
Mary  Rosalie  Mudge 
Ernestine  Nadel 
Elizabeth  Oskamp 
Reuben  Ervin  Frederick  Ott 
Carl  Everett  Otto 
Elvira  Marcella  Paul 
Rhoda  Pearl  Perin 
Margaret  Claire  Pfleger 
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Dorothy  Pluckebaum 

ohn  Andrews  Reece 
Harold  Frederic  Richards 
)live  May  Richardson 
Mary  Ellen  Rieman 
\lphonse  Gerard  Riesenberg 
Laura  Cassedy  Riffe 
Edward  Stevens  Robinson 
Ierese  Matilda  Rosenthal 
Vere  Lina  Rubel 
[eannette  Elizabeth  Rulison 
Ruth  Virginia  Ryan 
Frederick  Israel  Rypins 
Adelaide  Wilhelmine  Sanders 
Adlai  Carlisle  Saunders 
Alfred  Arthur  Scheuermann 
Alexander  Segel 
Madolin  Marie  Serodino 
Susan  Lewis  Shaffer 
Lucille  Fay  Sibbald 

Pearl 


Dorothy  Gertrude  Smith 
Victorine  Mary  Snabley 
Greta  Spencer 
Helen  Louise  Stapleford 
Bernhard  Joseph  Stern 
Florence  Leahnore  Straus 
Helen  Agnes  Swineford 
Cella  Taylor 

Margaret  Kearsey  Thomas 
Alice  Elizabeth  Toms 
Darwin  Romanes  Turner 
Jean  Clara  Vaupel 
Irene  Wager 

Lorene  Emma  Weatherby 
Marie  Rosalie  Weber 
Harvey  Edward  Wessel 
Charlotte  Westheimer 
Elsie  Wilfert 
Odin  Wilhelmy 
Marie  Alis  Witham 
Mae  Wright 


Bachelor  of  Science 


Frederick  Roy  Clark 
Victor  William  Fischbach 


Thomas  Henshaw  Kelly 
Salmen  Siebler 


Ethel  Forbis  Winston 


COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 

Dean  Burris,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  for  Teachers, 
recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  teacher's  diploma 
and  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  and  Bachelor 
of  Science,  which  were  conferred: 


Teacher's  Diploma  in  Secondary  Education 


Laura  Blank 

A.  B.,  1915 
Mary  Elizabeth  Cellarius 
A.  B..  1915 


Cyril  Faivre  Klinefelter 
A.  B.,  Ohio  State,  1912 

Mrs.  Mabel  W.  Willard 

A.  B.,  1903 
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Teacher's  Diploma  in  Elementary  Education 


Margaret  Janet  Acomb 
Jeannette  Appel 
Pauline  Elizabeth  Benson 
Coralie  Bleier 
Margaret  Burgoyne 
A.  B.f  1915 

Helen  Avenue  Cramer 
Verna  Carolyn  Daniels 
Alma  Dieckman 
A.  B..  1915 

Elsa  Louise  Ewald 
Cora  Ingerbar  Fels 
Flora  L.  Francis 
Martha  Belle  Gibbons 
Bertha  Loomis  Grant 
Helen  Priscilla  Harris 
Ruth  Jeannette  Johnston 
Elizabeth  Shirley  Kemper 
Jennie  Killam  Kennedy 
Ethel  Roberta  LaMay 
John  Burk  LeClere 
A.  B.,  1914 

Ethel  Helen  McDonough 
Anna  Laurie  McGregor 
Anna  Caroline  Martin 


Edna  Margaret  Merz 
Blanche  Althof  Mombach 
Ernestine  Nadel 
Elvira  Marcella  Paul 
Rhoda  Pearl  Perin 
Dorothy  Pluckebaum 
Olive  May  Richardson 
Mary  Ellen  Rieman 
Teresa  Matilda  Rosenthal 
Jeannette  Elizabeth  Rulison 
Ruth  Virginia  Ryan 
Adelaide  Wilhelmine  Sanders 
Alfred  Arthur  Scheuermann 
Lucile  Fay  Sibbald 
Dorothy  Gertrude  Smith 
Victorine  Mary  Snabley 
Greta  Spencer 
Helen  Louise  Stapleford 
Florence  Leahnore  Straus 
Helen  Agnes  Swineford 
Alice  Elizabeth  Toms 
Irene  Wager 

Lorene  Emma  Weatherby 
Marie  Rosalie  Weber 
Elsie  Wilfert 
Pearl  Mae  Wright 


Teacher's  Diploma  in  German 


Jeannette  Appel 

Blanche  Althof  Mombach 


Ernestine  Nadel 
Emma  Louise  Roetken 


Bachelor  of  Science 


Florence  Tanette  Louise  Braam 
Harriet  Cullom  Davis 
Stella  Marie  Hummel 
Frances  Louise  Jones 


Leona  Carrie  Kamm 
Henry  Edward  Kock 
Alma  Genevieve  Sauer 
Clara  Virginia  Walton 


Margaret  Louise  Wirth 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education 


Gertrude  Wilder  Brooks 
Ruth  Mildred  Levi 


Emma  Louise  Roetken 
Celestine  Lida  Shigley 
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Teacher's  Diploma  in  Art 

.argaret  Clark  Alma  Knauber 

lara  E.  Hohneck  Ethel  May  Stuart 

Teacher's  Diploma  in  Household  Arts 
ila  Buck  Mabel  Hutchins 

SCHOOL  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 

Professor  Ann  Gilchrist  Strong,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
:hool  of  Household  Arts,  recommended  the  following  candidates 
»r  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  for  diplomas,  which  were 
mf  erred : 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Irs.  Florence  W.  Chace  Bertha  May  Hyde 

ilia  Hammler  Ruth  Dunham  Morten 

Diploma  in  Institutional  Management 
delaide  Peale  Fisher  Alice  Oehler 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Dean  Schneider,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of 
;ngineering,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  several 
Qgineering  degrees,  which  were  conferred: 

Bachelor  of  Chemical  Engineering 
Douglas  Clyde  Jones 

Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Edmund  Burke  Feldman  Ralph  Adam  Mizner 

acob  Franklin  Thomas  Franklin  Rodgers 

-harJes  Cyrus  Fishburn  Morton  Bradley  Shepard 

ernon  George  Hecht  Giacinto  Valerio 


Bachelor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

)dison  Cherrington  Fay  Arthur  Norton 

^alph  Henry  Kruse  Laban  Theodore  Patton 

Gilbert  Gaston  Yocum 
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Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Herbert  John  Goosman  Raymond  Frank  Voss 

Berkeley  Williams 

Bachelor  of  Metallurgical  Engineering 
Stephen  B.  Phelps 

Chemical  Engineer 
William  Leonard  Hayes  Paul  Frederick  Rettich 

Civil  Engineer 
Bernard  Edward  Baer  William  Earl  Robinson 

William  Rappe  Howard  Ben  Ross  Schneider 

Maynard  DeWilton  Lee  Herbert  Henry  Schroth 

Joseph  J.  O'Loughlin  Earl  Arnett  Seamands 

Bernard  Pepinsky  William  Lapp  Sylvester 

Electrical  Engineer 

Charles  Clinton  McKee  Wilbur  Albio  Steward 

Guy  Thompson 

Mechanical  Engineer 

H.  Stanley  Binns  Anthony  John  Langhammer 

Ambrose  Charles  Luke  Black  Henry  Calvert  Messinger 

Myron  Boyd  Gordon  Roland  Lee  Rickwood 

Metallurgical  Engineer 
Edwin  Peter  Stenger 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

Dean  Holmes,  *  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Medici 
recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doct 
of  Medicine,  which  was  conferred: 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

Henry  George  Theodore  Bieler         Albert  C.  Geringer 

Frank  Dickson  Campbell  A.  B.,St.  Xavier,  1910 

Ralph  G.  Carothers  j^on  Goldberg 

Helen  Finney  Cochran  Selmar  F.  Hauser 

A.  B.,  Oberlin,  1906 


*Dean   Holmes  also  announced  that  Mr.   Charles  Boldt,  of    Cincinnati, 
given  $10,000  to  move  the  clinic  from  its  downtown  location  to  the  New  Gene 
Hospital,  and  had  promised  in  addition  $1000  per  year  for  five  years    towards 
support. 
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George  A.  Hettler 

Ph.  G.,  Toledo.  1911 
John  Neal  Hoffmann 
Edward  Spaulding  Huckins 
Joseph  M.  Huerkamp 

B.  S..  Notre  Dame.  1912 

Abraham  Maurice  Kalson 
Jeremiah  A.  Klotz 

A.  B.,  LaFayette.  1911 
Lauren  Norton  Lindenberger 

A.  B..  Ohio  Wesleyan.  1908 


Earl  A.  Orwig 

Ph.  G.,  Toledo,  1911 
George  Allen  Perkins 

B.  S.,  Westminster,  1908 
Morris  Schaner 
Reed  vShank 
Charles  C.  Shearer 
Henry  A.  Springer 
John  Reis  Stark 
David  Andrew  Tucker,  Jr. 

A.  M.,  Michigan,  1912 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Dean  Harry,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School, 
recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  and  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  which  were  con- 
ferred: 

Master  of  Arts 


Helen  Annette  Andrews 

A.  B.,  Wells,  1913 
William  Gerald  Barnes 

A.  B.,  Amherst,  1915 
Laura  Blank 

A.  B.,  1915 
Laura  Louise  Crouse 

A.  B.,  Wisconsin,  1914 
Albert  Edward  Day 

A.  B.,  Taylor,  1904 


Samuel  Ernest  Foster 

A.  B.,  CedarvilJe,  1913 
Ralph  Michael  Fox 

A.  B.,  1911 
Frederick  D.  Lotter 

A.  B.,  1910 
Louis  Arthur  Mischkind 

A.  B.,  1914 
Clifford  Jay  Rolle 

A.  B.,  1915 


Alfred  Marshall  Walker 
A.  B.,  1900 


Leonora  Neuffer 
A.B.,  1913;    A.M. 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 


1914 


Dissertation: 

I.  Hydroxamic  Acids  Related  to  a — 
Hydroxy  Acids  and  to  Acrylic 
Acid,  and  a  Study  of  Their  Re- 
arrangements, and 

II.  The  Preparation  of  Alkyl  Hy- 
droxyurea Chlorides  and  Their 
Relation  to  Esters  of  Carbon  Di- 
oxide Oxime,  R — O — N=C=Q. 


M.  Cannon  Sneed 

A.  B.,  Peabody,  1911 

A.  M.,  Cincinnati,  1914 
Dissertation:     A  Study  of  /3 — Benzylform- 
hydroxamic  Acid  and  Hydroxamic  Acids 
of  Substituted  Acetic  Acid. 


ANNOUNCEMENT   OF   HONORS   AND   PRIZES 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  Comegys  Scholarship  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  awarded  to  a 
meritorious  undergraduate,  was  given  to  Marianne  Goettsch. 

The  five  McMicken  Honorary  Scholarships,  given  annually  to 
those  Juniors  who  have  the  best  scholastic  standing,  were  awarded 
as  follows: 

Jack  Turner  Paul  Bauer 

Meyer  Salkover  Dorothy  Brewer 

Josephine  Osborn 

The  twelve  Thorns  Honorary  Scholarships,  given  annually  tc 
the  six  Sophomores  and  the  six  Freshmen  who  have  the  best  scholastic 
records,  were  awarded  as  follows: 

Juniors,  1916-17 

Ethel  Henneke  Frank  Byers 

Lester  Jaffe  Lucinda  Steeves 

Margaret  A.  Hasemeier  Mary  T.  Ellis 

Sophomores,  1916-17 

Charlotte  Landis  Mrs.  Mabel  Moore 

Mary  Patterson  Jessie  Schenk 

James  Flaherty  Eugene  Solow 

Union  Bethel  Scholarships. — Four  scholarships  of  fifty  dollar: 
each  have  been  offered  for  the  years  1913  to  1916  by  Mr.  J.  O.  White 
resident  director  of  the  Union  Bethel  Settlement.  These  scholarship 
are  awarded  to  four  advanced  students  in  the  Department  of  Politica 
and  Social  Science  who  carry  on  sociological  investigations  at  th< 
Union  Bethel.  For  the  year  1915-16  the  recipients  of  these  award: 
were  Clifford  Gregg,  George  Hartman,  Karl  Hetsch,  and  Mar: 
Rieman. 

The  first  Jones  Prize  for  Oratory,  of  the  value  of  forty  dollars 
was  won  by  Frederick  Rypins,  and  the  second  Jones  Prize,  of  th 
value  of  twenty  dollars,  was  won  by  Herbert  Koch.  Alexande 
Segel  received  honorable  mention. 

The  Henry  Hochstetter  Prize,  of  forty  dollars,  established  i: 
1909  by  Robert  Hochstetter,  of  the  Class  of  '95,  in  memory  of  hi 
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>rother,  was  awarded  to  Edwin  P.  Stenger,  for  presenting  the  best 
jaduating  thesis  in  Chemistry.  The  thesis  was  entitled  "Exfoliation 
ind  Carbon  Concentration  in  the  Case-Hardening  of  Steel." 

The  Edward  Miles  Brown  Prize,  of  fifty  dollars,  established  in 
.908  by  the  late  Professor  Brown,  and  given  to  that  member  of  the 
>enior  Class  who  has  attained  the  highest  excellence  in  English 
luring  the  four  years'  undergraduate  course,  was  awarded  to  Virginia 
Middle. 

The  Taft  Scholarship,  of  seventy-five  dollars,  donated  by  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Taft,  and  awarded  to  a  worthy  student  selected  by  the 
President  of  the  University,  was  given  to  Leroy  C.  Petty. 

The  Cincinnati  Law  School  Scholarship,  open  to  Seniors  who 
ntend  to  enter  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  the  year  after  graduation, 
vas  awarded  to  Pauline  Elizabeth  Benson. 

The  Tau  Kappa  Alpha  Debating  Fraternity  has  awarded  keys 
;o  the  following  students,  in  recognition  of  their  ability  in  debating 
ind  oratory.  Each  of  these  students  has  taken  part  in  a  collegiate 
lebating  contest. 

lister  A.  Jaffe  Alexander  Segel 

Frederick  Rypins  Samuel  Kaplan 

Herbert  F.  Koch  Lewis  P.  Brown 

Henry  Hoppe  Morris  Lifschitz 
Eugene  Solow 

The  Pi  Alpha  Chapter  of  the  Chi  Omega  Fraternity  this  year 
Dffered  a  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  student  who  should  pre- 
pare the  best  essay  upon  some  phase  of  Social  Service.  The  winner 
Df  this  prize  was  Miss  Harriet  Montgomery.  The  prize  will  be 
Dffered  in  1916-17. 

The  following  students  were  elected  to  the  Delta  Chapter  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  in  the  State  of  Ohio: 

Edwin  Bergmeier  Nesha  Isaacs 

Virginia  Biddle  Anna  Martin 

Elsie  Ewald  Edna  Martin 

Dorah  Felter  Harold  Richards 

Martha  Gibbons  Vere  Rubel 

Ethel  Holzberg  Adelaide  Sanders 
Florence  Straus 

The  National  Municipal  League  has  established  an  annual 
"Cincinnati  Prize,"  of  twenty  dollars,  to  be  awarded  to  any  student 
of  the  University  who  submits  the  best  original  essay  dealing  with 
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the  municipal  government  or  the  civic  life  of  Cincinnati.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  essays  submitted  this  year  were  judged  unworthy 
of  the  award  of  this  prize. 

The  Robert  Patterson  McKibbin  Memorial  Prize,  a  gold  medal 
of  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  established  in  1911  by  the  Rev- 
erend William  McKibbin  and  family,  in  memory  of  their  son.  Robert 
Patterson  McKibbin,  who  died  in  1910  while  a  member  of  the  Junior 
Class  of  the  University,  was  awarded  to  Edward  A.  Robinson,  with 
honorable  mention  for  Harold  Richards.  This  prize  is  awarded  by 
the  faculty  to  that  member  of  the  Senior  Class  who  has  kept  best 
before  him  the  high  ideals  for  which  college  life  should  stand. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  Hanna  Fellowship  in  Physics,  established  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Hanna  and  Miss  Mary  Hanna  in  1906,  of  the  value  of  $500  a  year, 
was  awarded  for  the  second  time  to  Lowell  Alexander. 

The  D.  A.  R.  Fellowship  in  American  History,  of  the  value  ol 
$100  per  year,  was  awarded  to  Helen  Agnes  Swineford  for  the  year 
1916-17. 

The    Armstrong- Hunter   Scholarship,    established   in   memory  ol 
Miss  Sarah  J.  Armstrong  and  Miss  Clara  Hunter,  will  be  awarde 
in  the  fall.     This  scholarship  is  in  the  Department  of  English  in  th 
Graduate  School,  and  is  awarded  to  a  woman  who  is  a  graduat 
of  this  University. 

Graduate  scholarships  were  awarded  as  follows: 

Walter  Brill  (Physics)  Helen  Brown  (English) 

Harold  Richards  (Physics) 


COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

The  successful  competitors  for  places  as  resident  physicians  ii 
hospitals  in  1916  are  as  follows: 

Cincinnati  General   Hospital 

John  Reis  Stark  Joseph  Martin  Huerkamp 

Lauren  Norton  Lindenberger  Selmar  F.  Hauser 

Henry  George  Theodore  Bieler  Reed  Shank 

Albert  C.  Geringer  Ralph  G.  Carothers 
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Good  Samaritan  Hospital 

,eon  Goldberg  Charles  C.  Shearer 

ohn  Neal  Hoffmann  Henry  A.  Springer 

Jewish   Hospital 
ieorge  A.  Hettler  Earl  A.  Orwig 

Speers  Memorial   Hospital,  Dayton,  Ky. 
Edward  Spaulding  Huckins 

St.  Margaret   Hospital,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Frank  Dickson  Campbell 

Allentown  General   Hospital,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Jeremiah  A.  Klotz 

St.  Francis  Hospital,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
George  Allen  Perkins 

SCHOOL  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 

The  Jeannette  Moos  Prize,  of  $100,  offered  for  the  year  1915-16, 
o  the  most  worthy  young  woman  in  the  School  of  Household  Arts, 
vas  awarded  to  Bertha  May  Hyde. 
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Professor  Lauder  W.  Jones  presented  John  Uri  Lloyd  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  in  the  following  words: 

John  Uri  Lloyd  was  born  on  April  19,  1849,  in  West  Bloomfield, 
New  York.  His  father,  who  was  a  civil  engineer,  moved  to  Northern 
Kentucky  to  engage  in  practical  civil  engineering  work  of  a  consider- 
able magnitude.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  John  Uri  Lloyd  came  to 
Cincinnati,  in  the  year  1863,  and  as  an  apprentice  he  entered  the 
drug  store  of  W.  J.  M.  Gordon.  This  probably  determined  the  future 
course  which  his  native  genius  was  destined  to  take.  In  the  years 
that  followed,  he  came  to  be  an  authority  in  matters  concerning 
drugs  and  medicines  of  North  America,  and  contributed  innumerable 
articles  on  this  subject  to  various  journals  devoted  to  chemistry  and 
pharmacy.  He  is  now  senior  member  of  an  important  Cincinnati 
business  house,  Lloyd  Brothers. 

But  this  establishment  has  never  been  to  him  merely  a  place  ol 
business.  From  the  very  beginning,  it  has  served  as  a  research 
laboratory,  in  which  problems  related  to  pharmacy  and  medicine 
have  been  actively  investigated,  throughout  the  years.  These 
researches  have  appeared  in  all  the  leading  journals  of  pharmac) 
in  this  country,  and  have  been  quoted  abroad.  Some  of  these 
contributions  represent  pioneer  work,  in  particular  fields.  Begin 
ning  in  the  year  1879,  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  of  Capillarity 
was  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutica 
Association.  During  the  recent  visit  of  Dr.  Wolfgang  Ostwald  t( 
our  city,  these  articles  became  known  to  him,  and  he  recognizee 
that  in  them  were  presented  a  number  of  important  facts  bearinj 
upon  recent  developments  in  Colloid  Chemistry.  At  his  suggestion 
these  articles  have  now  been  translated  into  German,  and  will  b« 
republished  in  an  important  periodical  dealing  with  Colloid  Chem 
istry. 

It  is  natural  that  a  laboratory  devoted  to  research  would  nee< 
books  and  periodicals  related  to  the  particular  fields  in  which  inves 
tigations  were  being  conducted.  Books  of  this  character  wer 
gradually  accumulated,  and  were  so  valuable  in  character  that  othe 
investigators,  engaged  in  like  fields,  often  came  to  consult  then: 
This  demand  on  the  part  of  others,  and  the  growing  number  of  sue 
books,  finally  led  to  the  establishing  of  a  library  which,  at  the  presen 
time,  under  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Lloyd  together  with  his  younge 
brother,  Mr.  C.  G.  Lloyd,  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  thos 
who  are  in  a  position  to  speak  authoritatively,  have  pronounced  : 
to  be  the  most  complete  library  dealing  with  pharmacy,  botany  an 
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related  subjects,  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.     This  Library 
has  been  dedicated  to  the  people  of  Cincinnati,  for  all  time. 

To  Mr.  Lloyd: 

John  Uri  Lloyd,  from  my  early  boyhood  days  on,  it  was  always 
my  hope  to  meet  a  man  who,  like  the  Paracelsus  described  by  Brown- 
ing, was  "fired  by  a  passion  to  know  infinitely,  and  to  love  infinitely". 
But  it  was  never  my  privilege  to  know  a  man  of  this  character, 
until  you  became  my  friend.  I  feel  that  in  conferring  a  degree  upon 
you  today,  the  University  is  itself  being  honored.  For  you  are 
one  of,  if  not  the  most,  distinguished  of  Cincinnati's  citizens. 

To  President  Dabney: 

Mr.  President,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  given  me  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  it  is  my  privilege,  this 
morning,  to  present  to  you  John  Uri  Lloyd,  that  you  may  confer 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 

In  conferring  the  degree  upon  Mr.  Lloyd,  President  Dabney 
said: 

John  Uri  Lloyd:  Chemist,  pharmacist,  and  author,  in  recognition 
of  your  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  plant  chemistry  and  of 
your  services  as  teacher  and  collector  of  a  great  library  and  museum 
of  science,  we  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  and 
admit  you  to  all  its  rights  and  privileges. 

Professor  Max  Poll  presented  Charles  Alphonso  Smith  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Human  Letters  in  the  following  words: 

Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  Professor  Charles  Alphonso 
Smith. 

Professor  Smith  was  born  in  North  Carolina;  he  studied  at  first 
in  his  native  state,  where  he  received  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M. 
from  Davidson  College.  Then  he  went  to  Johns  Hopkins,  where  he 
took  his  Doctor's  degree  in  1893.  Later  on,  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  honored  him  by  be- 
stowing the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  him.  After  having 
studied  abroad  and  filled  the  professorships  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  State  University  of  Louisiana  and  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  he  was  called  in  1909  as  the  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
Professor  of  English  to  the  University  of  Virginia  which  position  he  is 
still  occupying.  On  account  of  his  scholarly  works, — "Repetition 
and  Parallelism  in  English  Verse,"  "Old  English  Grammar,"  "Studies 
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in  English  Syntax,"  and  others,  he  was  singled  out  to  represent 
American  scholarship  as  an  Exchange  Professor  to  the  University  of 
Berlin  in  1910.  The  lectures  which  he  delivered  there  in  German 
were  afterwards  published  under  the  title  "Amerikanische  Literatur". 
To  those  here  in  Cincinnati  who  know  Professor  Smith  as  an 
author  and  a  brilliant,  inspiring  lecturer,  it  will  be  most  gratifying 
that  our  own  University  should  acknowledge  his  merits  and  publicly 
honor  him. 

In  conferring  the  degree  upon  Dr.  Smith,  President  Dabney 
said: 

Charles  Alphonso  Smith:  Scholar,  teacher,  and  author,  in 
recognition  of  your  distinguished  services  to  this  and  many  other 
institutions  and  as  eloquent  interpreter  of  American  literature  to 
foreign  peoples,  we  confer  upon  you  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Human 
Letters  and  admit  you  to  all  its  rights  and  privileges. 

Professor  Frank  W.  Chandler  presented  EmiuE  Watts  McVEa 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  in  the  following  words: 

Mr.  President: 

On  behalf  of  the  faculties  of  the   University  of   Cincinnati, 
present  to  you  for  an  honorary  degree,  Emilie  Watts  McVea,  assistant 
professor  of  English  and  dean  of  women  in  this  University,  and 
President-elect  of  Sweet  Briar  College  in  Virginia. 

I  need  not  tell  you  of  Miss  McVea's  long  and  distinguished  service 
to  this  institution  and  to  this  community.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  she 
has  been  an  acute  student  and  critic  of  literature,  an  inspiring  teacher 
an  able  administrator,  an  effective  leader  in  the  higher  educatioi 
of  women,  and  a  potent  force  in  every  beneficent  civic  movement 
It  is  with  affection  for  her  as  a  colleague,  as  well  as  with  profounc 
admiration  for  her  achievements  and  her  nobility  of  character  an< 
influence,  that  I  recommend  her  to  you  for  the  degree  of  Docto 
of  Letters. 

In  conferring  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  upon  Miss  McVea 
President  Dabney  said: 

EmiuE  Watts  McVea:  Scholar,  leader  of  women,  felloe 
teacher  and  colleague  in  this  University,  in  recognition  of  yotr 
devoted  and  invaluable  service  here,  which  we  deeply  regret  is  coi 
eluded  today,  we  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  an 
admit  you  to  all  its  rights  and  privileges. 
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COMMENCEMENT  LUNCHEON 

McMicken  Hall 

Immediately  following  the  Commencement  exercises,  President 
Dabney,  invited  guests,  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  alumnal 
associations,  and  many  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  adjourned  to  the 
dining-room  in  McMicken  Hall  to  partake  of  the  Commencement 
luncheon.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon,  the  following  made 
short  addresses:  President  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Dr.  A.  C.  Bach- 
meyer,  superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  General  Hospital;  Miss 
Elsa  Raschig,  president  of  the  Alumnae  Association;  Mr.  Cecil 
Sharp,  of  London,  Eng.;  Miss  Emilie  Watts  McVea,  president-elect 
of  Sweet  Briar  College;  Mr.  John  Uri  Lloyd,  of  Cincinnati;  and 
Professor  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

UNVEILING  OF  THE 
DANIEL  DRAKE  MEMORIAL  TABLET 

CINCINNATI   GENERAL   HOSPITAL 
JUNE    10,  1916,  AT   4   P.M. 


The  Daniel  Drake  Memorial  Tablet  was  presented  to  the  Faculty 
of  the  College  of  Medicine  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Drake  Morrill  Edwards, 
great  granddaughter  of  Daniel  Drake.  This  tablet  was  placed 
in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  administration  building  of  the  Cincinnati 
General  Hospital.     The  program  of  exercises  was  as  follows : 

Program 

Introductory  Remarks  Dean  Christian  R.  Holmes 

Remarks  His  Honor,  the  Mayor 

Address — The  Founder  of  Medical  Education  in  Cincinnati 

Dr.  Joseph  Ransohoff 
Presentation  of  the  Tablet  to  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati 

Mr.  Burgess  Allison  Edwards  (Son  of  the  Donor) 
Acceptance  of  the  Tablet  for  the  Medical  Faculty 

Dean  Christian  R.  Holmes 
Unveiling  of  the  Tablet 

Elizabeth  Drake  Morrill  (Great  Great  Granddaughter  of  Daniel 
Drake) 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

BY  CHRISTIAN  R.  HOLMES 

DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

Mayor  Puchta,  Descendants  of  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,    Visitors  and  Fellow 
Citizens: 

In  Spring  Grove  Cemetery  stands  a  modest  monument,  bearing 
the  following  legend: 

"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Daniel  Drake,  a  learned  and 
distinguished  physician,  an  able  and  philosophic  writer, 
an  eminent  teacher  of  the  medical  art,  a  citizen  of  exemplary 
virtue  and  public  spirit,  a  man  rarely  equalled  in  all  the 
gentler  qualities  which  adorn  social  and  domestic  life. 
His  fame  is  indelibly  written  in  the  records  of  his  country. 
His  good  deeds,  impressed  on  beneficent  public  institu- 
tions, endure  forever.  He  lived  in  the  fear  of  God  and 
died  in  the  hope  of  salvation. 

"He  who  rests  here  was  an  early  inhabitant  and  untiring 
friend  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  with  whose  prosperity 
his  fame  is  inseparably  connected." 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  do  honor  to  this  great  man,  and 
to  accept  from  one  of  his  descendants,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Drake  Morrill 
Edwards,  the  tablet  to  be  unveiled  this  afternoon. 

This  tablet  is  indeed  a  work  of  art,  into  which  the  sculptor,  our 
distinguished  fellow  citizen,  Mr.  Clement  J.  Barnhorn,  has  master- 
fully portrayed,  in  enduring  bronze,  the  classical  features  of  the  great 
physician.  The  figures  at  either  end  of  the  tablet  are  masterpieces 
of  the  sculptor's  art, — the  figure  on  the  left,  with  the  open  book, 
represents  science,  while  the  female  figure  and  child  on  the  right 
represent  charity. 

On  behalf  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University,  I  also  grate- 
fully accept  from  Mrs.  Edwards  original  letters,  manuscripts,  and 
writings  of  Dr.  Drake. 

We  feel  honored  that  Mr.  Charles  Drake  McGuffy,  grandson  of 
Dr.  Drake,  has  seen  fit  to  leave  his  home  in  the  South  to  be  with  us 
this  afternoon.  His  presence  completes  the  family  chain,  for  it 
was  his  privilege  as  a  child  to  spend  much  time  in  the  company  of 
the  great  man.  Mr.  McGuffy  has  brought  with  him  ancestral 
treasures  in  the  shape  of  original  diplomas,  letters,  manuscripts, 
medical  works  and  pictures  of  his  grandfather,  and  has  presented 
them  to  the  Medical  College.     On  behalf  of  the  faculty,  I  gratefully 
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accept  them.  The  college  will  ever  cherish  and  keep  them,  to  serve 
as  an  object  lesson  and  inspiration  now  and  in  the  future  to  the 
young  men  and  women,  who  we  hope  will  consecrate  their  lives  to 
the  high  ideals  for  which  Daniel  Drake  fought  so  valiantly.  They 
with  other  relics  will  be  placed  in  the  Daniel  Drake  alcove  of  the 
library  of  the  new  Medical  College.  At  present  only  the  diplomas 
and  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  objects  may  be  seen  in  the  glass 
cases  in  the  library  of  the  administration  building. 

On  behalf  of  the  faculty,  I  also  desire  to  welco'me  Mrs.  Robert 
Gorham  Fuller  and  Mr.  Burges  Allison  Edwards  of  Boston,  and  Mr. 
William  H.  McGuffy  and  Albert  H.  Morrill,  descendants  of  Dr. 
Drake.  Last,  but  not  least,  we  are  pleased  to  greet  Mr.  Albert 
Morrill's  little  daughter,  Elizabeth.  Not  many  little  girls  have  such 
I  a  renowned  great-great-grandfather,  much  less  the  privilege  of 
unveiling  a  monument  to  him. 

In  every  community,  the  trend  of  thought  of  its  citizens  towards 
higher  or  lower  standards  always  has  and  always  will  be  greatly 
influenced  by  the  action  of  those  in  authority.  Cincinnati  is  indeed 
fortunate  in  possessing  a  chief  executive  whose  every  thought  and 
action  are  entirely  divorced  from  selfish  interests — who  stands  only 
for  what  is  best  for  Cincinnati  and  her  institutions.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  call  upon  our  chief  executive,  His  Honor,  Mayor 
Puchta. 

REMARKS 

BY  GEORGE  PUCHTA 

MAYOR  OF  CINCINNATI 

I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  as  chief  executive  of  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati to  honor  and  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  our  city's 
distinguished  citizens,  Dr.  Daniel  Drake. 

Dr.  Drake  was  born  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  1785;  he  died  in  Cincin- 
nati in  1852.  A  man  of  genius,  a  good  citizen  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  one  who  did  much  to  promote  the  intellectual  life  of 
Cincinnati.  He  came  to  this  city  as  a  young  man  to  study  medicine 
under  Dr.  Goforth.  Cincinnati  in  those  days  did  not  boast  of  medical 
colleges;  medical  students  were  assisted,  instructed,  and  taken 
into  their  practice  by  leading  physicians,  and  when  the  physician 
thought  that  the  student  had  acquired  sufficient  knowledge,  he  was 
given  a  diploma. 

Dr.  Otto  Juettner,  in  his  excellent  book  entitled  "Daniel  Drake 
and  His  Followers,"  says:  "In  1807  he  began  active  practice  in 
Cincinnati,  and  almost  at  once  took  his  place  among  her  people  and 
worked  for  the  best  interests  of  Cincinnati." 
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As  young  Drake  grew  mentally,  and  in  experience,  the  develop- 
ment of  Cincinnati  and  the  comforts  of  her  people  were  very  near 
and  dear  to  his  heart.  He  loved  the  outdoor  life;  he  loved  nature, 
and  some  of  the  grand  old  elm  trees  now  adorning  Washington  Park 
were  planted  under  his  directions. 

In  1819  he  founded  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  In  1821  he 
founded  the  Commercial  Hospital  and  Lunatic  Asylum;  this  occupied 
a  brick  building  fifty-three  feet  front  by  forty-two  feet  in  depth. 
In  1866  was  begun  the  construction  of  the  Hospital  at  Twelfth  Street 
and  Central  Avenue,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Cincinnati 
Hospital,  and  the  insane  people  were  placed  elsewhere. 

From  the  days  of  Daniel  Drake  to  the  present  time,  Cincinnati 
has  produced  a  great  number  of  distinguished  medical  men,  many  of 
them  acquiring  international  renown. 

In  1898  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  became  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  in  1909  the  Miami  Medical 
College  also  became  affiliated,  thus  forming  our  present  medical 
department  known  as  the  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati.  These  institutions  are  and  will  be  lasting 
monuments  to  Dr.  Daniel  Drake. 

With  our  splendid  new  Hospital  and  the  new  Medical  School 
Building,  which  I  am  told  will  be  finished  in  one  year,  Cincinnati 
will  soon  be  one  of  the  leading  medical  centers  in  this  country. 

The  University,  the  Hospital,  and  the  Medical  School  are  muni- 
cipal institutions,  and  to  obtain  the  highest  results  in  efficiency  and 
value  for  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  they  must  work  in  absolute 
unison. 

The  splendid  buildings  that  are  being  reared  on  the  University 
campus,  our  high  school  buildings,  our  new  court  house,  all  speak  for 
the  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  city. 

Dr.  Drake  wrote  many  books  on  general  topics,  but  more  especially 
medical  works,  and  some  of  his  writings  on  medicine  are  still  beacon 
lights  in  the  science  and  literature  of  the  medical  world.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  greatest  activity  and  energy,  of  strong  mind,  full  of  enter- 
prise, and  a  natural  leader  in  his  chosen  work. 

It  is  right  and  proper  that  his  work  and  his  memory  should  be 
revered.  Let  this  occasion  remind  us  of  our  duties  and  our  obliga- 
tions to  our  city,  and  give  us  inspiration  to  perform  them.  May  we 
be  inspired  to  give  of  ourselves,  and  of  our  means,  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  Cincinnati  in  every  way,  while  bearing  in  mind 
the  deeds  and  works  of  those  gone  before. 


DANIEL  DRAKE 

ADDRESS  BY 
JOSEPH  RANSOHOFF 

One  hundred  years  ago,  there  took  place  in  Philadelphia 
a  function  thereunto  without  precedent,  and,  to  my 
knowledge,  never  repeated.  On  the  eleventh  of  May, 
1816,  special  commencement  exercises  were  held  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  confer  the  doctorate  of 
medicine  on  Daniel  Drake  of  Cincinnati.  The  excellence 
of  his  thesis,  together  with  the  contributions  he  had 
already  made  to  science,  justified  the  faculty  in  this 
signal  distinction. 

At  this  time  Drake  was  in  his  thirty-first  year.  He 
had  already  felt  the  pride  of  authorship  and  the  struggles 
of  his  early  life  had  been  passed.  But  it  is  to  the  staging 
of  these  struggles  that  we  must  look  for  the  forces  which 
lifted  the  man  whom  we  are  commemorating,  to  a  lasting 
abode  in  a  state's  and  even  a  nation's  esteem. 

Education,  beginning  with  the  first  intake  of  air  into 
the  quivering  lungs  of  the  newborn,  goes  unceasingly  on 
and  may  not  end  with  the  last  conscious  gleam,  when  the 
final  curtain  is  rung.  But  character,  something  alto- 
gether apart  from,  and  sometimes  even  the  antithesis  of 
education,  is  acquired  only  during  the  early  decades. 
They  are  the  formative  period  of  the  mind,  and  thrice 
blessed  is  he  whose  rough  hewn  cradle  was  rocked  among 
nature's  elements  undefiled,  and  whose  first  uncertain 
footsteps  zigzagged  between  flowers  and  trees  and  shrubs, 
far  from  the  conventions  of  urban  life.  There  the  eyes 
learn  to  see,  the  ears  to  hear,  the  fingers  to  touch  without 
tuition  and  without  authority ;  and  by  this  true  laboratory 
method  as  knowledge  is  imbibed,  the  mainstays  of  char- 
acter, self-reliance  and  honesty  of  purpose  are  engendered. 

The  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life  Daniel  Drake  spent  on 
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the  edge  of  the  virgin  forest,  near  the  extreme  eastern  end 
of  the  God-favored  Blue  Grass  region  of  Kentucky. 
Among  low  rolling  hills  lies  the  peaceful  village  of  May's 
Lick.  When  today  the  corn  is  high  in  tassel,  and  the 
air  is  scented  with  new-mown  hay,  when  the  green  of  the 
ripening  tobacco  shimmers  in  the  saturating  sunlight  like 
the  billowing  seas,  and  the  front  porches  and  barns  have 
lost  the  newness  of  the  spring  coat  of  paint,  it  would 
seem  that  the  pioneer  day  must  belong  to  the  remote 
past. 

Yet  here  lived  Drake  during  thirteen  years,  at  first  in 
a  covered  pen  built  for  sheep,  and  later  in  a  real  log 
cabin.  His  desultory  schooling  totalled  six  months.  As 
a  sturdy  lad,  he  helped  with  the  planting  and  husking 
of  corn,  the  washing  and  shearing  of  sheep,  the  carding 
of  wool,  and  the  grinding  of  corn  in  a  hand  mill.  As  a 
boy  of  eleven,  he  drove  a  two-horse  load  of  hay  twelve 
miles  to  exchange  it  for  a  bushel  of  salt  procured  by  the 
slow  process  of  evaporation  by  exposure. 

Often  he  would  trudge  through  the  woods  three  or 
four  miles  to  the  village  of  Washington,  to  visit  Dr. 
William  Goforth,  who  first  imbued  him  with  the  dignity 
of  the  calling  of  which  he  was  destined  to  become  so 
illustrious  an  example.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that 
from  this  very  village  of  Washington,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe's  heroine  is  supposed  to  have  made  her  escape 
from  slavery,  and  as  is  believed  by  many,  to  have  helped 
God's  most  wondrous  gift  to  mankind,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
to  the  first  place  among  the  undying.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  observed  that  the  minds  of  these  two  intel- 
lectual giants  present  many  points  in  common. 

Like  Lincoln,  but  preceding  him  by  several  years, 
Drake  threw  his  whole  strength  into  the  great  political 
question  of  the  day — the  status  of  the  negro.  *  In  a  series 
of  three  remarkable  letters  to  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren, 
he  directed  attention  to  the  ameliorated  condition  of 
the   slaves   and   advocated   their   ultimate   emancipation 

♦National  Intelligencer.  26-31  Dec,  1850,  Jan.  4,  1851. 
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and  colonization  in  Africa.  As  a  temporary  measure,  he 
insisted  on  restriction  of  slavery  to  the  then  slave-holding 
states. 

A  striking  point  of  similarity  is  the  singular  command 
of  language  which  the  practically  untutored  lads  acquired. 
The  Gettysburg  speech  and  the  second  inaugural  address 
of  the  great  emancipator  must  ever  remain  the  models  of 
English  prose,  never  to  be  excelled,  and  rarely  to  be 
equalled. 

The  language  of  Drake,  of  course,  fell  short  of  this, 
although  his  many  essays  and  addresses  abound  with  gems 
of  English  prose.  Look  at  the  drawing  and  coloring  of 
these  word  paintings  done  at  Mackinac  in  1842:  ''When 
the  observer  directs  his  eye  upon  the  water  more  than  the 
land,  and  the  day  is  fair,  with  moderate  wind,  he  finds 
the  surface  is  variable  in  its  tints  as  if  clothed  in  a  robe 
of  changeable  silk.  Green  and  blue  are  the  governing 
hues,  but  they  flow  into  each  other  with  such  facility 
and  frequency,  that  while  still  contemplating  a  particular 
spot,  it  seems,  as  if  by  magic,  transformed  into  another; 
but  these  midday  beauties  vanish  before  those  of  the 
setting  sun,  when  the  boundless  horizon  of  lake  and  land 
seems  girt  round  with  a  fiery  zone  of  clouds,  and  the 
brilliant  drapery  of  the  skies  paints  itself  upon  the  surface 
of  the  waters.  Brief  as  they  are  beautiful,  these  evening 
glories,  like  spirits  of  the  air,  quickly  pass  away,  and  the 
gray  mantle  of  night  warns  the  beholder  to  depart  for 
the  village,  while  he  may  yet  make  his  way  along  a  narrow 
and  rocky  path,  beset  with  tufts  of  prickly  juniper. 
Having  refreshed  himself  for  an  hour,  he  may  stroll  out 
upon  the  beach  to  listen  to  the  serenade  of  the  waters. 
Wave  after  wave  will  break  at  his  feet,  over  the  white 
pebbles,  and  return  as  limpid  as  it  came.  Up  the  straits 
he  will  see  the  evening  star  dancing  on  the  ruffled  surface, 
and  the  loose  sails  of  the  lagging  schooner  flapping  in  the 
fitful  breeze;  while  the  milky  way,  Death's  Path  of  the 
red  man,  will  dimly  appear  on  the  waters  before  him."* 

♦The  Northern  Lakes  as  a  Summer  Resort,  1842. 
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The  impression  made  in  his  early  life  by  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  life  in  the  cabin  was  never  effaced.  Witness 
this  written  in  his  forty-seventh  year: 

"Thro'  the  chill  and  dreary  gloom, 
Like  wailing  voices  from  the  tomb 
Of  the  past  year,  the  northern  breeze 
Swept  dismal  o'er  the  leafless  trees; 
Or  reared  the  snow-drift  where  the  flowers 
Late  bloom'd  beneath  the  forest  bow'rs: 
And  on  the  darkness  of  that  night 
Fell  but  the  dim  and  yellow  light, 
Which,  through  the  cabin's  open  seams, 
Came  dimly  forth,  in  flick'ring  streams."* 

Of  that  cabin,  "there  are  no  remaining  relics.  Back 
to  mother  earth  has  gone  every  vestige  of  the  old  log 
house  and  huts.  Soil  a  little  distinctive  in  color,  a  few 
loose  stones  and  a  lonely  persimmon  tree  are  the  only 
traces  left  to  mark  the  habitation  of  this  medical  genius. "t 

But  the  song  of  the  woods  was  re-echoed  throughout 
Drake's  whole  life.  When  he  took  charge  in  1826  of  the 
Western  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences, 
he  chose  for  its  motto,  " E.  Sylvis  Nuncius."  "This  was 
a  succinct  and  happy  characterization  of  the  man.  He 
was,  indeed,  an  ambassador  from  nature,  and  his  creden- 
tials have  passed  unchallenged  to  this  day."  J 

Among  the  rare  books,  including  a  Bible,  a  speller,  and 
an  arithmetic,  to  which  Drake  had  access  while  on  the 
Kentucky  clearing,  was  the  "Letters  of  Lord  Chester- 
field." To  this  must  in  part  be  due  the  courtly  manner, 
the  graceful  bearing,  and  the  high  regard  for  the  dignity 
of  man  which  Drake  always  evinced.  He  early  acquired 
the  suaviter  in  modo,  but  yielded  not  a  whit  of  the  fortiter 
in  re.  For  the  prominent  feature  in  his  mental  make-up, 
according  to  Dr.  Gross,  who  knew  him  through  many 
years,  was  intensity — "intensity  of  thought,  of  action 
and  of  purpose." 


♦Mansfield:     Memories  of  Drake. 

tPersonal  letter  from  Dr.  Davis,  of  May's  Lick. 

tPickett:    The  Quest  of  a  Lost  Race. 
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In  1800,  Drake  came  to  Cincinnati,  a  village  of  about 
a  thousand  souls.  He  began  his  desultory  medical 
education  in  a  drugstore  and  under  the  tutelage  of  Dr. 
William  Goforth.  Five  years  later,  without  ever  having 
heard  a  lecture,  he  received  at  the  hands  of  his  preceptor 
an  autograph  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  the  first 
to  be  awarded  in  the  West.  This  is  still  preserved  as  a 
memorial  of  the  olden  time.  Drake  looked  upon  it 
throughout  his  life  as  "the  tribute  of  a  heart  so  generous 
as  to  set  aside  all  the  dictates  of  judgment  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  a  stripling  to  whom  it  was  spontaneously 
given." 

By  its  authority  he  practiced  medicine  for  the  next 
eleven  years  until  he  received  official  recognition  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  attended  his  first  course 
of  lectures  in  1805.  The  tenor  of  thought  of  this  fledge- 
ling may  be  gleaned  from  this  quotation  which  I  find  on 
the  fly-leaf  of  his  first  manuscript  notebook:  "What 
high  capacious  powers  lie  folded  up  in  man,  how  far 
beyond  the  brain  of  mortals  may  the  eternal  growth  of 
nature  to  perfection  half  divine  expand  the  blooming 
soul."* 

The  second  course  of  lectures  came  ten  years  later. 
With  a  quaint  sense  of  humor  he  writes  of  the  long 
interval.  "No  business  can  be  conducted  without  reno- 
vating the  capital  stock  as  it  becomes  wasted.  It  is  now 
many  years  since  I  began  the  practice  of  physic,  which 
is  a  trade  in  ideas,  and  I  begin  to  feel  seriously  an  exhaus- 
tion of  scientific  funds.  Not  being  able  to  replenish 
them,  I  said  but  little,  being  willing,  like  all  others,  to 
support  my  credit  as  long  as  it  was  possible." 

These  prolonged  visits  to  Philadelphia  in  the  formative 
period  of  Drake's  life  determined  the  bent  of  his  genius. 
He  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  first  of  American  anatomists, 
Wister,  the  first  of  American  surgeons,  Physik,  and  the 
first   great   American   physician,    the   patriot,    Benjamin 


♦Drake's  First  Notebook,  Surgeon  General's  Library,  Washington. 
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Rush.  He  was  particularly  impressed  by  the  brilliant 
lectures  of  Rush,  after  which  he  fashioned  his  own. 

The  classic  monograph  by  Rush  on  the  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever,  was  the  germ  that  long  was  dormant  in  the 
mind  of  Drake,  eventually  to  grow  into  his  one  monu- 
mental contribution  to  medical  science,  "The  Diseases 
of  the  Interior  Valley." 

In  Philadelphia,  the  physician  has  always  occupied  a 
relatively  higher  position  than  elsewhere,  and  in  the 
time  whereof  I  speak,  was  dominant;  in  New  England 
it  was  the  clergyman;  in  New  York,  the  successful  com- 
mercial man;  in  the  South,  the  aristocratic  planter; 
but  next  to  Franklin,  Benjamin  Rush  was  the  foremost 
citizen  of  Pennsylvania.  There  Drake  unconsciously 
absorbed  the  dignity  of  his  calling,  and  its  high  value 
as  a  social  power,  if  its  scope  be  not  limited  to  the  care  of 
the  individual  sick  or  wounded. 

The  well  organized  university,  the  flourishing  college 
of  physicians,  the  library  and  hospitals  with  many  allied 
philanthropies  conceived  in  him  the  laudable  aim  to 
duplicate  them  in  his  own  little  city  for  the  good  of  those 
who  were  already  a  part  of  it,  and  the  thousands — and 
perhaps,  who  can  say,  the  hundreds  of  thousands — who 
were  to  come. 

We  are  wont  to  say  vernacularly,  and,  therefore, 
forcibly,  that  this  or  that  man  put  this  or  that  city  on  the 
map.  There  are  Stratford-on-Avon,  Oyster  Bay,  and 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  but  this  is  literally  true  of  Daniel 
Drake  and  Cincinnati.  Shortly  after  his  first  visit  to 
Philadelphia,  he  published  his  first  essay  of  sixty  pages, 
"Notices  Concerning  Cincinnati."  It  was  followed  in 
1815  by  a  "Picture  of  Cincinnati."  In  the  preface,  he 
writes  that  "an  account  of  a  village  in  the  woods,  neces- 
sarily differs  from  that  of  a  populous  city.  The  former 
dwells  on  the  natural  objects  and  advantages,  while  the 
latter  exhibits  the  progress  of  improvement  and  expatiates 
on  the  works  of  art.  They  are,  moreover,  read  for 
different  purposes.     We  desire  to  know  what  there  is  in 
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new  country  that  can  recommend  an  emigration  thither; 
.  a  city  we  seek  for  that  which  is  worthy  of  imitation  or 
ioption." 

It  was,  therefore,  eminently  logical  that  the  volume 
forded  maps,  treated  of  the  topography,  the  river, 
oology,  the  climate,  population,  the  antiquities,  the 
ara,  and  the  timber,  and  that  it  should  end  with  a 
Drtrayed  vision  of  the  future  greatness  of  the  city  he 
)  dearly  loved.  He  for  the  first  time  publicly  outlined 
le  system  of  canals  which  might  connect  the  waters  of 
le  Great  Lakes  with  the  Ohio,  foresaw  the  commercial 
ependence  which  the  South  must  long  acknowledge  to 
incinnati,  and  touched  on  the  remoteness  of  spanning 
le  river  with  a  bridge.  In  the  meantime,  he  believed  a 
;eam  ferry  boat  might  answer  the  needs. 

This  work  established  the  author's  reputation  in  the 
ation  and  abroad.  How  great  an  impetus  it  gave  to 
le  growth  of  Cincinnati  and  outlying  territory  it  is 
ifficult  to  estimate.  The  original  and  eminently  scien- 
fic  character  of  the  book  could  only  have  interested 
le  best  class  of  homeseekers  who  might  be  anxious  to 
iize  the  advantages  so  glowingly  painted.  The  high 
itellectual  average  of  those  who  came  to  this  city  in  the 
icond  and  third  decades  of  its  existence  must  clearly 
e  the  merit  of  Daniel  Drake,  for  his  picture  could  not 
ttract  the  ordinary  man. 

That  the  first  testimonial  to  the  enormous  services 
^ndered  the  city  by  Daniel  Drake  comes  at  this  late  day, 
nd  then  only  at  the  hands  of  a  generous  descendant, 
onfirms  again  the  proverbial  unmindfulness  of  republics, 
"he  time  to  make  amends  has  come.  By  erecting  a 
lonument  worthy  the  man,  Cincinnati  is  paying  a  late 
ut  just  tribute  to  her  most  eminent  citizen,  the  man  who 
ursed  her  in  her  infancy,  and  in  the  full  strength  of 
er  youth  made  her  glorious  before  the  world. 

Next  to  Cincinnati,  Dr.  Drake  loved  the  Great  Interior 
ralley.  From  Hudson  Bay  beyond  its  northernmost 
mits  to  the  Mexican  Gulf,  from  the  eastern  mountains 
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to  the  western  limits,  he  knew  the  country  and  its  people. 
Here  he  believed  would  be  the  melting  pot  from  which  by 
amalgamation  of  races  there  would  in  time  arise  the  final 
type  of  American  manhood.  He  hoped  that  the  sectional 
line  delimitating  slavery  might  be  effaced,  for  he  knew 
and  admired  the  people  of  the  South,  and  deprecated  the 
exaggerated  stories  circulated  in  the  North,  of  cruelty 
to  the  negro. 

As  a  means  of  bringing  the  sections  closer  together  and 
not  for  commercial  purposes  alone,  Drake  originated  the 
plan  in  1835,  of  projecting  a  railroad  from  Cincinnati 
to  tidewater  at  Charleston.  He  wanted  the  North  and 
South  to  shake  hands  with  each  other,  yield  up  theii 
social  and  political  hostility,  pledge  themselves  to  com-: 
mon  national  interests  and  live  together  as  friends  and! 
brethren.  How  far  was  his  horizon  from  that  of  the 
business  men  of  his  day!  The  projection  of  the  largei 
scheme  originated  with  Drake,  probably  on  the  spur  oi 
the  moment,  at  the  close  of  a  meeting  on  Change  to  con- 
sider the  building  of  a  railroad  from  Newport  or  Coving 
ton  to  Paris,  Kentucky.  He  served  as  chairman  of  i 
committee,  and  forcibly  promulgated  the  plan  at  a  large 
convention  held  in  Knoxville,  a  year  later. 

The  scheme  came  to  naught  chiefly  through  the  machi 
nations  of  Kentucky,  which  feared  a  loss  of  prestige 
Fifteen  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when  tim< 
had  in  part  assuaged  its  pangs,  and  scarred  its  wounds 
the  Southern  Railroad  was  built.  One  of  Drake's  grea 
visions  was  realized. 

It  is  a  curious  trait  of  man  that  what  of  good  he  ha 
missed  in  early  life  he  strives  to  get  and  make  safe  fo 
those  who  come  after.  This  is  true  of  wealth,  of  positioi 
of  influence,  and  above  everything  else,  of  education 
The  word  "uplift"  is  of  recent  coinage,  but  the  idea 
coeval  with  the  first  implanting  of  the  cultural  seed. 

What  Drake  lacked  in  early  general  and  vocations 
opportunities  for  study,  he  sought  with  the  whole  in 
tensity  of  his  nature  to  secure  for  his  adopted  home 
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Of  him  it  may  be  said  truly  that  he  laid  the  corner  stone 
;>f  the  whole  higher  educational  fabric  of  Cincinnati, 
and  the  West.  It  is  true  that  our  neighboring  common- 
wealth to  the  south  gave  higher  education  an  earlier 
impetus,  through  the  University  of  Transylvania  at 
Lexington,  where  Drake  taught  for  two  years.  Lexing- 
ton was  then  more  populous  than  Cincinnati,  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  latter  would  ever  grow  to  metro- 
politan proportions. 

In  1814,  Drake  founded  a  college  for  teachers.  Within 
a  year  or  two,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  beginning  of 
the  public  library.  In  three  years  the  medical  school, 
which  proved  to  be  the  magnum  opus  of  his  genius  for 
constructing,  will  celebrate  its  centenary,  and  with  it 
there  will  be  completed  nearly  a  century  of  the  institu- 
tion in  which  we  are  gathered  today. 

Drake's  purpose  in  establishing  a  medical  school  in 
an  as  yet  sparsely  settled  territory  sprang  from  his 
unique  studies  on  the  relations  of  geography  and  topo- 
graphy to  disease.  The  most  recent  medical  historian*  in 
reference  thereto  links  his  name  with  that  of  Hippocrates 
and  Sydenham.  It  was  because  he  believed  that  a  stu- 
dent should  study  disease  as  it  exists  in  the  part  wherein 
he  hopes  to  locate,  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  school 
in  Cincinnati. 

By  legislative  enactment  Drake  personally  secured  the 
grant  of  $10,000  from  the  state  legislature  towards  the 
payment  for  the  Commercial  Hospital  of  Cincinnati, 
and  it  was  by  legislative  act  that  its  inmates  were  to  be 
cared  for  by  the  professors  of  the  school  of  medicine. 

Drake's  latest  and  best  biographer  concisely  describes 
the  concept  of  their  founder.  "To  him  the  two  institu- 
tions were  really  one."f  Hospital  and  college  teaching 
are  the  complements  of  each  other.  Can  the  voice  of  the 
spokesman  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  better  sound 
the  keynote  of  the  harmonious  advance  in  medical  educa- 


*Garrison:    History  of  Medicine,  1912,  p.  375. 
tJuettner:    Drake  and  His  Followers. 
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tion  than  did  Drake  in  his  memorable  inaugural  address? 
"The  time  has  passed  by,"  he  proclaims,  "when  students 
will  flock  to  men  of  genius  for  the  purpose  of  listening 
to  expositions  of  theory  or  to  be  amused  with  creations 
of  imagination.  The  school  which  is  not  based  on  a 
hospital  may  have  learned  and  able  professors;  but  the 
results  of  their  teaching  can  never  be  satisfactory  to  the 
student  who  seeks  to  make  himself  a  good  practical 
physician  and  surgeon.  For  in  the  hospital  the  student 
learns  pathological  anatomy,  diagnosis,  the  art  of  pre- 
scribing and  operative  surgery." 

The  twin  creations  of  Drake's  genius  in  advance  of  their 
time,  offered  an  advantage  over  all  the  colleges  then 
established  in  the  United  States.  It  made  the  five  months 
course  obligatory. 

The  solid  foundation  laid  by  Drake  assured  permanem 
to  the  temple  of  learning,  near  which,  through  all  hi 
peregrinations,  he  hoped  he  might  be  buried.  Througl 
ninety  years,  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  faced  the  stres 
of  storm  and  battle  with  banners  high.  Like  the  fame( 
temple  of  Janus,  except  for  one  year,  it  never  closed  its 
doors,  until  its  battles  over,  peace  reigned.  I  greatly 
fear  that  its  very  name  may  soon  be  but  a  memory,  anc 
so  may  be  that  of  its  sister  and  long  its  rival  school 
providentially  named  for  the  lesser  stream.  Their  waters 
have  merged  so  fully  that  even  today  the  discerning  eye 
can  see  no  line  of  demarcation.  Under  the  aegis  of  a 
great  university,  this  mighty  current  of  medical  education 
born  of  their  confluence  goes  smoothly  and  swiftly  on 
to  the  fulltide  fruition  of  what  a  hundred  years  age 
was  but  a  dream;    and  Daniel  Drake  was  the  dreamer. 

The  school  which  Drake  founded  now  ranks  among 
the  foremost  of  the  country.  Its  gates  of  entrance  and 
of  exit  are  of  the  precise  height  and  width  called  for  by 
the  blue  prints  of  the  Medical  College  Association  anc 
the  Rockefeller  Institute.  According  to  a  rigid  time 
schedule,  it  is  predetermined  for  the  student  how  many 
hours  he  shall  spend  in  this  or  that  laboratory,  how  many 
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i  the  dissecting  room,  how  many  experimenting  on 
aimals,  how  many  peering  into  microscopes,  how  many 
e  shall  walk  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  and  how  many  he 
lay  sleep  through  didactic  lectures.  The  total  require- 
lent  of  4,000  hours  is  an  educational  absurdity.  Figur- 
tively  speaking,  a  time  clock  registers  his  every  move- 
lent.  As  a  result,  the  products  of  our  modern  medical 
:hools,  whether  located  in  the  Bast,  West,  North  or 
outh,  issue  from  them  in  stenciled  pattern,  the  one 
iffering  from  the  other  only  according  to  the  quality 
f  the  raw  material,  the  stuff  of  which  he  is  made. 

"Method,"  says  Linnaeus,  "is  the  soul  of  science," 
tid  on  this  basis  the  status  of  medical  education  today 
an  leave  nothing  to  be  wished  for.  Students  are  classified 
ccording  to  years,  and  their  studies  according  to  semes- 
irs.  From  the  elementary  fundamental  branches  of 
hemistry,  biology,  and  anatomy,  stone  on  stone  is  raised 
ntil  the  structure  is  completed.  If  the  student  of  today 
;  earnest,  he  may,  therefore,  when  he  graduates,  have  a 
iew  of  medicine  as  a  unified  science,  broader  and  more 
enetrating  than  he  will  ever  have  again.  He  has  only 
d  go  into  intense  cultivation  of  some  little  specialty  to 
lake  it  shrink  concentrically  within  a  year  or  two  to 
7hat  one  may  see  through  a  knot-hole  at  arm's  length. 

Writing  on  medical  colleges  in  1832,  Drake  questioned 
he  feasibility  of  having  separate  lectures  for  Junior  and 
ienior  students,  but  advised  progress  along  definite  lines 
f  study.  He  believed  the  whole  medical  curriculum 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  purely  synthetical."  I  do 
ot  know  that  this  term  has  ever  been  applied  to  any 
epartment  of  education  before  or  since.  Yet,  it  per- 
sctly  describes  the  present  way  of  making  a  doctor  by 
he  laboratory  method. 

He  would,  indeed,  be  a  grouch  who  would  cavil  at  the 
;iant  strides  of  medical  education  in  the  past  two  or  three 
lecades.  Under  its  relentless  heel,  the  weaker  schools, 
vhich  grew  up  like  mushrooms  to  nearly  two  hundred  in 
lumber  after  the  civil  war,   have  been  decimated  five 
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times,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Within  a  few  years  t 
half  fledged  schools,  poor  in  equipment  and  clinic 
material,  will  have  passed  out  of  existence.  All  p 
vately  owned  schools  are  being  forced  to  yield  th< 
charters  to  university  or  commonwealth.  Fortuna 
indeed,  is  the  school  which,  in  its  transfiguration,  ca 
like  that  founded  by  Drake  and  that  of  its  offshoot, 
graciously  and  lovingly  embraced  by  a  generous  ah 
mater  born  of  a  whole  people. 

And  the  maximum  of  good  thereof  inures  to  the  wh< 
people.  Hygiene  in  the  home,  the  school,  the  factoi 
sanitation  in  every  field  of  physical  endeavor,  scrupulo 
supervision  of  food  sources  and  products,  and  the  care 
our  dumb  fellow  creatures,  are  the  far-reaching  but  din 
results  of  the  higher  medical  requirement  of  our  di 
And  the  doctor  has  by  these  very  requirements  been  lift 
in  the  social  scale  to  a  plane  he  never  occupied  before. 

And  yet — yes — there  is  a  yet.  It  is  that  the  wa 
encompassing  all  higher  education,  in  particular  that 
medicine,  are  absolutely  rigid  and  inflexible.  Gen 
unless  leashed  in  steel  may  not  enter.  If  it  be  attenc 
by  poverty,  there  is  an  added  bar.  Altruism  in  the  fo: 
of  stipends  may  lift  the  bar,  but  there  is  no  open  sesa 
for  brains  unmeasured  by  rule  and  square.  It  may  b< 
sentiment  with  me,  born  with  a  feeling  for  the  low 
it  may  even  be  sentimentality,  but  it  is  there.  Dra? 
reincarnated  in  some  poor  and  untutored  youth  of  j 
mountains  of  Kentucky,  would  bruise  his  knuckles  wl 
vain  attempts  to  enter  the  school  which  he  founded, 
would  fall  into  the  ditch  which,  with  the  highest  aims  I 
mankind  and  with  all  the  clarity  of  his  logic,  he  had  oj 
for  others. 

It  jars  one's  sensibility  to  read  the  following  from  i< 
pen  of  Drake,  who,  untutored  and  far  from  rich,  ente  ( 
medicine.  "Parents  who  are  too  poor  to  afford  tli: 
sons  the  necessary  opportunities  should  not  aim  at  maki| 
them  physicians.  If  we  now  and  then  see  one  whs< 
talents,    ambition   and   enterprise   have   enabled   himt< 
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icquire  distinction,  in  despite  of  every  obstacle,  we  meet 
vith  many  more  who,  all  their  lives,  remain  unfinished 
ind  imperfect  from  the  want  of  adequate  time  and 
>pportunities  while  engaged  in  their  studies."  The  son 
)f  a  cabin  plebeian,  Drake  was  democratic  in  every  rela- 
tion of  life  except  one.  He  believed  in  a  hedged-about 
iristocracy,  not  of  learning  but  of  the  learned. 

There  is  a  republic  of  letters,  another  of  the  finer  arts, 
md  yet  another  for  those  that  are  mechanical.  Who- 
soever listeth  may  enter.  Every  soldier  of  France,  it  is 
>aid,  carries  a  marshal's  baton  in  his  knapsack.  But 
nedicine  of  today  in  every  part  of  its  wide  ramifications 
s  a  closed  shop.  This  should  not  be.  The  university 
las  no  monopoly  of  learning.  And  teaching,  one  of  its 
lighest  functions,  an  art  like  any  other,  and  recognizing 
ike  other  arts  no  fixed  canons,  may  choose  to  abide 
without  its  walls. 

Much  of  this  learning  and  all  the  teaching  are  an 
economic  waste.  The  time  must  therefore  come  when, 
rare  occasions  warranting,  independent  and  extra  mural 
work  shall  again  be  given  credit  towards  a  degree  as  it 
was  of  yore.  There  would  be  obstacles,  but  they  would 
not  be  insuperable  in  the  face  of  a  principle  to  be  estab- 
lished. Qualification  in  an  applicant  for  a  degree  should 
count  almost  as  much  as  the  manner  of  its  obtaining. 
Then  may  we  confidently  hope  for  some  healthy  variations 
in  the  type  of  medical  graduate,  and  last  but  not  least, 
see  averted  the  already  visible  deleterious  effects  of  con- 
stant inbreeding  in  our  professorships.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  Robert  Koch,  of  undying  fame,  was  taken  from 
an  obscure  little  town  of  Prussia,  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Imperial  Institute  for  Hygiene. 

Drake's  concept  of  medicine  was  comprehensive  and 
concise.  He  believed  it  to  be  a  physical  science  and  a 
social  art.  In  this  generation,  the  second  after  him, 
this  concept  has  been  realized  to  a  degree  which  even 
Drake  could  not  have  foreseen.  Better  than  any  man 
of  his  day,  he  knew  typhoid  fever,  yellow  fever,  malaria, 
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and  cholera.  Through  bacteriology,  the  new  scientific 
Richmond  in  the  field  of  battle  against  them,  these 
scourges  are  on  the  road  to  banishment  from  the  habita- 
tion of  civilized  man,  and  made  all  but  harmless  in  theii 
most  prolific  tropical  breeding  places. 

Diphtheria,  the  angina  maligna  of  his  day,  has  become 
a  curable  affection.  By  a  needle  puncture  we  are  enabled 
to  separate  those  liable  to  it  from  the  immune,  and  safe- 
guard the  former  by  inoculation.  The  wounds  of  civi; 
life  accidentally  or  surgically  inflicted  have  lost  mosl 
of  their  terror  because  this  new  science  has  eliminatec 
infection  from  their  wake.  But  the  science  which  safe 
guards  life  and  saves  life  when  imperiled  is  impotent  wher 
confronted  by  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

There  is  now  being  enacted  the  monstrous  crime  o: 
the  ages,  in  seeming  mockery  of  our  boasted  civilization 
of  state  and  church,  of  High  Omnipotence  itself.  In  thi< 
seeming  endless  tragedy,  the  chivalry  of  old  plays  n< 
part.  There  is  no  truce.  In  the  trenches  or  narrow  strip: 
of  blood-stained  earth  between  them,  the  dead  lie  when 
they  fall,  and  rot.  The  wounded  through  hours  or  day: 
are  tortured  by  wounds  ghastly,  caked  with  blood  am 
earth  and  filth.  What  wonder  that  of  123  wounde< 
brought  into  a  French  base  hospital,  and  observed  b] 
one  of  my  friends,  120  were  infected.  Thus  the  lofties 
work  of  science  may  be  swept  away  as  cataclysms  swee] 
away  the  strongest  of  human  devisements  and  lay  then 
level  in  one  huge  deluge. 

In  looking  on  medicine  as  a  social  art,  Drake  felt  tha 
it  must  be  of  social  service.  He  was  the  first  to  secure  i 
state  home  for  the  insane  and  another  for  the  blind 
All  he  did  in  the  way  of  writing,  teaching,  and  practicin, 
medicine  left  him  a  large  surplus  of  energy  which  he  love< 
to  expend  for  the  public  and  in  public.  He  loved  to  b 
in  the  public  eye.  Said  one  of  his  contemporaries 
"He  believed  that  a  man  could  not  have  too  many  iron 
in  the  fire,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  general! 
had  the  tongs,  shovel,  and  poker  all  in  at  the  same  time." 

♦Gross:    Daniel  Drake,  a  Century  of  Medicine. 
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Like  Drake,  all  of  us  should  believe  in  medicine  as  a 
)cial  art,  and  therefore  should  be  in  touch  with  and,  as 
ir  as  possible,  direct  the  many  agencies  that  make  for 
etter  conditions  of  life  and  the  lessening  of  its  ills.     For 

ith  the  new  idea  of  the  value  of  man,  even  in  dollars 
nd  cents,  we  recognize  as  corollary  that  every  case  of 

ckness  is  an  economic  waste,  and  only  a  symptom  of 
)mething  wrong  with  the  community. 

To  prevent  the  one  and  correct  the  other  is  primarily 
he  office  of  medicine.  The  National  Association  of 
lilk  Commissions,  similar  associations  for  the  control 
f  cancer,  of  tuberculosis,  and  of  epilepsy  are  the  imme- 
iate  results  of  this  function.  For  self-evident  reasons, 
he  executive  work  and  financing  must  be  entrusted  to 
he  ever-growing  number  of  philanthropically  inclined 
len  and  women.  Nowhere  is  this  better  shown  than  in 
he  microcosm  of  a  modern  general  hospital.  Drake's 
lea  of  a  hospital  organization  was  that  the  "rights  and 
tuties  of  the  professors  and  pupils  should  be  clearly 
pecified  and  so  comprehensive  as  to  secure  for  the  sick 
he  best  possible  attendance,  while  they  in  turn  should 
epay  society  and  the  profession  for  the  charity  they 
eceived  by  the  benefits  which  their  cases  can  be  made 
o  confer  on  students." 

This  quid  pro  quo  was  his  limit  of  hospital  service, 
^oday  the  hospital  social  service  is  second  only  to  the 
trictly  medical  and  surgical.  It  strives  to  rehabilitate 
he  man  or  woman  who  has  been  knocked  out  by  sickness, 
whether  it  be  innocently  or  through  guilt  acquired.  It 
ooks  after  those  dependent  on  the  patient  and  eases  his 
nind.  It  occupies  the  despondent  in  handicraft  work, 
n&  lifts  him  from  despair.  It  establishes  schools  on 
oof-gardens  for  children  who  must  be  long  interned, 
md  follows  the  milk-fed  babies  out  of  the  hospital  and 
ees  them  safely  through  infancy.  It  searches  out 
york  that  the  man  with  defect  of  heart  or  hand  or  foot 
nay  safely  do,  and  last,  though  it  should  come  first,  it 
aves  from  utter  ruin  most  of  the  subnormal  girls  who 
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are  mothers  and  not  wives,  and  gives  them  a  new  setting 
in  society.  The  ways  in  which  all  this  is  brought  about 
are  incomprehensible  to  most  of  us  of  the  stronger  sex, 
for  it  is  chiefly  done  through  the  devious  and  inscrutable 
ways  of  woman. 

Drake  did  not  live  to  see  the  crowning  achievements 
of  his  genius  and  industry.  The  second  volume  of  his 
colossal  work  on  "Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley"  was 
not  published  by  his  literary  executors  until  two  years 
after  his  death,  in  1852.  He  surely  was  under  the  spell 
of  the  Master  Word  Work  during  the  thirty  years  in 
which  he  gathered  the  prodigious  material  embodied  in  it. 
The  manifold  duties  of  his  practice,  of  teaching,  and  of 
preparing  innumerable  public  addresses,  never  deflected 
his  aim,  to  make  this  work  the  basis  of  a  lasting  fame. 
This  it  did.  There  are  a  few  writers  of  imaginative 
literature  of  proportions  so  titanic  that  they  belong  to 
all  the  ages  and  are  read  in  all  the  ages.  Of  writers  on 
medicine  this  cannot  obtain.  They  write  for  the  genera- 
tion in  which  they  live  and  perhaps  for  the  oncoming 
one.  After  that,  they  are  of  historic  value  only,  and  if 
really  great,  are  enshrined  in  reverent  memory.  But 
their  works  are  not  read  except  by  del  vers  in  history. 
This  is  true  of  the  work  of  Drake,  although  after  the  first 
volume  appeared  it  was  declared  by  a  committee  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  meeting  in  Cincinnati, 
"a  durable  monument  to  his  name  and  to  the  medical 
reputation,  not  only  of  the  great  valley,  but  of  the  greater 
Union." 

Most  of  this  work  was  obsolescent  twenty-five  years 
after  it  appeared.  But  I  may  be  permitted  one  quotation 
to  show  how  logical  was  Drake's  speculation  on  the 
microbic  origin  of  disease,  for,  as  early  as  1832,  he  sur- 
mised cholera  to  be  an  infection  of  animalcular  origin. 
He  believed  tuberculosis  to  be  of  this  nature  and  later 
adopted  this  theory  for  the  various  types  of  malarial 
fever  and  typhoid. 

"Among  visible  plants  and  animals,"  he  writes,  "there 
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e  species  that  form  no  poison  and  others  which  secrete 

lat  which  applied  to,  or  inserted  in  our  bodies  produces 

deleterious  effect,  which  is  generally  of  a  definite  kind. 

hus  the  venom  of  the  rattlesnake  produces  a  disease  of 

^finite   form;     certain   fish   are   poisonous   when   eaten; 

>es  and  wasps  instil  venom  and  the  smallest  gnat,  the 
ind  fly,  inflames  the  skin.  It  seems  justifiable  to  ascribe, 
f  analogy,  to  microscopic  animals  and  plants  the  same 

versity  of  properties  which  we  find  in  larger  beings, 
iffering  from  them,  as  we  may  presume,  in  nothing 
ut  size  and  complexity  of  organization.  We  may  sup- 
ose  then  that  while  many  species  of  this  minute  creation 
re  harmless  there  are  others  which  can  exert  upon  our 
rs terns  a  pernicious  influence."* 

The  most  advanced  bacteriologist  of  today  can  add 
othing  that  is  fundamental  to  this  clear  deduction  from 
[inical  facts  alone.  As  we  see  it  now,  these  deductions 
rere  purely  theoretical;    but  to  theorize  is  to  think. 

To  gather  his  material,  Drake  traveled  some  30,000 
liles  by  boat  or  rail,  in  canoe  or  on  horseback.  He 
ersonally  wrote  hundreds  of  letters  to  physicians  in 
very  populous  center  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
hereby  made  his  work  the  first  model  for  collective 
lvestigation.  The  entire  treatise  has  1,700  pages, 
lmost  altogether  of  original  matter,  the  result  of  personal 
nd  scientific  research.  It  is  difficult  for  us  of  the  steno- 
rapher  and  typewriter  day,  to  believe  that  the  industry 
ecessary  to  the  achievement  of  so  large  a  work  could  be 
entered  in  one  man.  But  Drake  had  his  own  conception 
f  industry.  "It  is  money,"  he  affirms,  "it  is  credit,  it  is 
ower,  it  is  time.  It  is  money,  credit,  power  and  time 
nited."  His  industry  secured  for  Drake  everything 
ut  money.  Bight  years  after  Drake's  death,  A.  H. 
IcGuffy,  his  executor,  received  $250.00,  the  total 
alance  to  the  credit  of  the  author.  Nothing  in  fact  that 
)rake  ever  undertook  was  financially  profitable. 

In  studying  the  manuscripts  now  in  the  possession  of 

♦Diseases  Interior  Valley,  second  series,  page  38. 
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the  University  of  Cincinnati,  I  came  across  a  passa 
which  may  in  part  account  for  his  voluminous  writin 
I  would  particularly  impress  it  upon  my  younger  colleague 
who  write  or  speak  reluctantly  or  not  at  all,  because  the 
think  they  have  nothing  to  say.  It  is  as  follows:  "Bu 
few  minds  are  so  gifted  with  power  as  to  think  profuseb 
without  the  aids  of  written  or  spoken  t  language.  Th< 
pen  and  tongue  are,  in  fact,  instruments  of  thought  anc 
it  is  while  using  them  that  many  of  our  most  original  idea 
germinate  or,  having  been  previously  germinated,  expant 
into  maturity." 

Parenthetically,  it  may  be  noted  that  many  sheets  o 
his  manuscripts,  now  dry  and  yellow  with  age,  hav 
holes  in  them.  They  are  round,  or  oval,  with  a  narrov 
border,  gradually  shading  from  black  through  brown,  t< 
the  general  yellow  of  the  page.  I  like  the  fancy  tha 
Drake  occasionally  sought  the  pipe  for  inspiration  am 
that  the  dark  rimmed  holes  attest  to  moments  of  restfu 
abstraction. 

It  would  be  beyond  reason  on  an  occasion  like  this  t< 
touch  upon  every  activity  of  so  versatile  a  man  as  Drake 
and  one  can  only  touch  upon  the  chief  of  the  man} 
radiating  ways  travelled  by  the  influences  of  this  maste: 
mind.  And  of  them,  next  to  that  of  his  written  word 
was  that  of  the  lecture  room.  Drake  loved  to  teach 
and  because  he  loved  it,  did  it  well.  During  thirty-fiv< 
years,  he  held  nine  professorships  in  five  different  schools 
A  restlessness  innate  in  his  make-up  and  an  habitua 
discontent  with  his  professional  environment  made  hin 
an  itinerant  in  medicine.  The  longest  continuous  pro 
fessorship,  ten  years,  he  held  at  Louisville. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  his  contemporaries  tha 
Drake  was  the  greatest  lecturer  of  his  time.  It  can  avai 
us  little  to  study  the  manner  and  method  by  which  h< 
achieved  this  distinction.  Every  one  of  us  must  dig  tha 
out  for  himself.  But  we  can  draw  a  valuable  lesson  fron 
the  fine  effects  which  I  believe  long  application  in  th< 
lecture  field  had  upon  the  manner,  the  grace,  the  bearing 
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ind  even  the  physical  appearance  of  the  lecturer  himself, 
[n  1821,  Drake  was  already  famous.  That  is  what 
Graham  A.  Worth*  writes  of  him  at  this  time:  "I  had 
drawn  his  picture  in  accordance  with  my  notion  of  his 
:haracter.  I  had  given  him  a  fine  person,  an  easy  dignified 
iddress,  classic  features,  and  a  capital  head.  When  I 
:ame  to  see  him,  'Father  Abraham,'  I  said  to  myself, 
what  a  mistake  is  here.'  With  the  exception  of  that 
>mall  thinking  eye  of  his,  there  was  nothing  under  heaven 
:>f  an  intellectual  appearance  about  him  nor  did  the  sound 
Df  his  voice  so  flatter  the  ear  as  to  make  amends  for  the 
iisappointment  of  the  eye." 

Thirty  years  later,  Gross  said  of  Drake's  personal 
ippearance  that  it  was  striking  and  commanding.  "No 
Dne  could  approach  him  or  be  in  his  presence  without 
feeling  that  he  was  in  contact  with  a  man  of  superior 
ntellect  and  acquirements.  His  features,  remarkably 
regular,  were  indicative  of  manly  beauty,  and  were  lighted 
Lip  by  blue  eyes  of  wonderful  power  and  penetration. 
His  forehead  was  high,  well  fashioned,  and  strongly 
ienotive  of  intellect.  The  nose  was  prominent,  but  not 
too  large.     His  voice  was  remarkably  clear  and  distinct." 

The  contrast  between  these  two  portraits  painted 
thirty  years  apart  is  striking.  It  shows  how  the  mind 
long  engaged  in  lofty  thinking,  with  the  heart  beating 
in-  public  service,  may  beautify  the  shell  in  which  they 
have  their  being  to  become  a  lasting  benediction  whenthis 
is  laid  aside. 

Said  the  Egyptian  priest  to  Solon:  "You  Hellenes  are 
never  anything  but  children;  there  is  not  an  old  man 
among  you."  Drake  was  such  a  Greek.  He  never  grew 
old.  The  frost  of  sixty-seven  winters  had  slightly  sil- 
vered his  temples  when  death  overtook  him  in  the  midst 
of  work  and  of  a  course  of  lectures  in  his  first  and  last 
love,  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

To  speak  nothing  but  good  of  the  dead  is  a  salve  for 
the   fresh    wounds    of   bereavement    only.     I    should    be 

*G.  A.  Worth:    Recollections  of  Cincinnati. 
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unfaithful  to  my  task  if  I  did  not  touch  upon  one  striking 
discord  in  the  character  of  this  eminent  man.  It  is  nol 
dwelt  upon  in  any  of  the  many  eulogiums  pronounced  al 
the  time  of  his  death,  but  it  stands  out  boldly  througl 
study  of  the  many  polemics  in  which  he  engaged,  and  o] 
his  relations  to  the  schools  in  which  he  taught.  He  musl 
have  been  an  autocrat  with  limitless  loyalty  for  friend; 
and  like  relentlessness  to  enemies.  This,  for  example 
is  how  he  flayed  one  of  his  opponents:  "To  give  a  ful 
length  portrait  of  this  gentleman  would  be  a  labor  similai 
to  that  of  dragon  making  in  the  Romances  of  the  Sixteentl 
Century.  It  would  be  to  combine  all  that  is  cunning  an( 
contemptible  in  the  moral  world.  As  it  relates  to  th< 
intrigues  in  the  medical  college,  he  is  like  his  idol,  Cash 
the  root  of  all  evil,  like  a  general  infection  of  the  bod] 
everywhere  present,  corrupt  and  corrupting."* 

Drake  was  "a  problem  in  physical  dynamics".  "H< 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  unlimite( 
control  of  the  destinies  of  the  institution"  f  with  whicl 
he  was  connected.     His  was  a  rule  or  ruin  policy. 

For  one  year,  he  wrecked  the  college  which  he  ha< 
founded,  and  later  started  a  rival  school,  where  he  gathere< 
about  him  a  remarkable  faculty.  Here,  at  the  instiga 
tion  of  Drake,  Samuel  D.  Gross,  America's  foremos 
surgeon,  gave  the  first  course  on  pathological  anatom; 
in  this  country.  After  four  years,  the  school  closed  it 
doors,  partly  because  it  lacked  endowment,  partly  becaus 
of  internal  dissensions,  but  chiefly  because  being  con 
ceived  in  enmity,  it  lacked  the  support  of  both  professions 
and  public  approval. 

In  extenuation  of  Drake's  conduct  in  relation  to  th 
schools  with  which  he  was  connected,  there  stands  ou: 
his  overwhelming  superiority  to  the  men  about  him.  C 
this  he  must  have  been  keenly  conscious.  Had  patienc 
with  men  of  less  ability  and  calmness  of  dispositio 
"entered  more  largely  into  his  nature,  Drake  would  hav 


*Dedication  to  Dr.  S- 
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>een  happier  with  his  colleagues,  and  they,  to  say  the 
east,  infinitely  more  comfortable." 

I  have  reserved  this  defect  in  the  character  of  Drake 
o  the  last,  because  of  its  intense  human  interest.  For 
gifted  as  he  was,  with  vision  almost  prophetic,  with  mind 
ind  body  assiduously  cultivated  in  the  service  of  his 
ellow  man,  and  deeply  imbued  as  he  was  with  a  religion 
>ased  on  love,  love  of  peace  and  forgiveness,  Daniel 
3rake,  the  eminent  genius,  second  to  only  one  of  the 
West,  was  after  all  just  a  man.  By  the  measure  of  our 
ives  in  years,  the  falling  veil  that  left  him  on  its  dark 
;ide  fell  long,  long  ago,  but  through  it  from  somewhere 
ind  somehow,  there  is  shed  a  glowing,  growing  radiance, 
he  common  heritage  of  everyone  now  living  and  still 
o  be  born  in  the  Vast  Interior  Valley. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  TABLET 
BY  MR.  BURGESS  ALLISON  EDWARDS 

Your  Honor,  Mayor  Puchta,  Dr.  Holmes,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  feel  deeply  gratified  and  honored  that  such  an  occasion  as  this 
should  bring  me  again  to  your  city  which  I,  unfortunately,  know  so 
slightly,  but  which  many  of  my  people  have  known  and  loved  so 
well. 

It  is  impossible  in  one  day  to  learn  to  know  a  city  such  as 
this;  but  in  the  few  short  hours  that  I  have  been  here,  I  have  seen 
something  of  its  ordered  industry,  of  the  charm  of  its  suburbs,  and 
the  dignity,  beauty,  and  evident  utility  of  its  public  works  and  insti- 
tutions; and  I  could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  spirit  which  prompted 
and  made  possible  the  erection  of  this  splendid  Hospital,  complete  in 
every  detail  known  to  modern  science  in  its  greatest  work — the  pre- 
vention and  mitigation  of  human  suffering. 

This  Hospital,  I  am  sure,  embodies  in  the  fullest  degree  the  aims 
and  aspirations  of  one  who  devoted  his  life — not  unsuccessfully, 
as  you  have  heard — to  the  improvement  and  development  of  Cin- 
cinnati, its  people,  and  the  surrounding  country. 

It  is,  then,  with  the  deepest  pleasure  that  I,  in  behalf  of  my 
mother,  present  to  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, this  Tablet  to  commemorate  the  life  and  works  of  Daniel 
Drake. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  TABLET 

BY  CHRISTIAN  R.  HOLMES 

DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

To  Mr.  Burgess  Allison  Edwards: 

On  behalf  of  the  Medical  College,  I  accept  with  sincere  thanks 
your  mother's  gift  of  this  tablet  in  memory  to  your  illustrious  an- 
cestor. 

Since  Daniel  Drake  was  the  founder  of  the  first  municipal  hospital 
in  Cincinnati,  and  also  of  the  first  Medical  College,  the  faculty  felt 
that  no  more  suitable  place  for  the  Tablet  could  be  found  than  in  the 
spacious  entrance  hall  of  the  Administration  Building  of  the  New 
General  Hospital,  where  not  only  the  physicians  and  students  might 
have  it  constantly  before  their  eyes,  but  also  our  citizens  who  have 
become  so  deeply  interested  in  this  institution, — erected  and  main- 
tained to  give  to  our  poor  the  best  care  and  medical  and  surgical  skill 
at  our  command,  thus  carrying  out  the  desire  and  ideals  of  the  original 
founder — the  great  Daniel  Drake. 
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Sunday,  June  10,  McMicken  Hale 
Baccalaureate  Address  President  Charles  W.  Dabney 

Monday,  June  11 

Senior  Women's  Party  for  Junior  Women 

Roof  Garden,  Woman's  Building 

Senior  Men's  Smoker  for  Junior  Men  The  Mecklenberg 

Tuesday,  June   12 
Senior  Class  Boat  Ride  On  Board  "The  Estelle" 

Wednesday,  June   13 
Alumni  Day  McMicken  Hall 

Thursday,  June   14 
Class  Play  The  Quadrangle 

Cast  in  "In  the  Palace  of  Truth" 
King  Phanor  Royal  A.  Phillips 

Queen  Altemire  Marguerite  Tierney 

Princess  Zeolide  June  Bancroft 

Prince  Philamir,  betrothed  to  Zeolide  Carroll  Lewis 

Chrysal,  a  Courtier  Lester  Jaffe 

Zoram,  a  Harmonist  Joseph  Nixon  Lutz 

Aristaeus,  a  Courtier  Leroy  Charles  Voss 

Gelanor,  keeper  of  the  Palace  of  Truth  James  Pease 

Mirza,  a  blameless  maid  Dorothy  Stevens 

Palmis,  betrothed  to  Chrysal  Helen  Wright 

Azema,  a  coquette  Laura  Mclntire 

Court  Singer  William  Katker 

Julius    Holzberg 
Court  Musicians  \  Donald  Lyle 

Curtis  Beresford 
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Court  Ladies:    May  Clift,  Dorothy  Ferry,  Emilie  Hauck,  Margaretta 

Jones,  Helen  Tangeman,  Mary  Weller,  Gertrude  Wulfekoetter, 

Frances  Zimmerman 

Truth  Alice  McCarthy 

Falsehood  Adeline  Keller 

Dance    of   the    Fairies   and   June    Bugs:      Helen    Burgoyne,    Emma 

Gromme,     Eleanor    Ideson,     Dorothy    Jones,     Adeline    Keller, 

Harriet  Montgomery,  Eva  Schwallie,  Mary  Louise  Wilson 


Friday,  June  15 


Class  Day  Exercises  (in  the  morning) 
Introduction 
Class  Poem 
Class  History 
Class  Prophecy 
Class  Will 

Ivy  Orations 
Senior  Luncheon 


The  Campus 

James  Pease 

Curtis  R.  Beresford 

Dorothy  Ferry 

Helen  Tangeman 

Elmer  Hoover  Van  Fleet 

Junior,  Frank  Byers 

Senior,  Willard  Cale 

The  Commons 


Saturday,  June  16 
Commencement  Exercises  University  Gymnasium 


Speaker:    Theodore  Marburg 


University  and  Alumni  Luncheon 
Alumnae  Reception 
Senior  Class  Banquet 


The  Commons 
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The  Gibson 
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COMMENCEMENT   DAY,   JUNE    16,    1917 
Chairman  RUFUS  B.  SMITH,  presiding 


Music     Hungarian  Dance,  No.  5 
Music     Overture — William  Tell 

Invocation 

The  Year's  Progress 

Address 


Brahms 
Rossini 
The  Reverend  Jesse  Herrmann 
Chairman  Rufus  B.  Smith 
His  Honor,  the  Mayor 

Address  to  the  Candidates  for  Degrees 

The  Honorable  Theodore  Marburg 

Music     Quartette  from  Rigoletto  Verdi 

Conferring  of  Degrees  and  Diplomas       President  Charles  W.  Dabney 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degrees 

Dean  Frank  W.  Chandler 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  Degree  and  for  Diplomas  in  Education 

Dean  William  P.  Burris 

Presentation    of    Candidates   for   the    Bachelor   of 

Commerce  Degree  Dean  Frederick  C.  Hicks 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  Degree  and  for  Diplomas  in  Household 
Arts  Professor  Ann  Gilchrist  Strong 

Presentation      of      Candidates     for      Degrees     in 

Engineering  Dean  Herman  T.  Schneider 

Presentation    of    Candidates    for    the    Degree    of 

Doctor  of  Medicine  Dean  Christian  R.  Holmes 

Presentation    of    Candidates    for    the    Diploma    of 

Graduate  Nurse  Director  Laura  R.  Logan 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  Graduate  Degrees 

Dean  Louis  T.  More 

Announcement  of  Honors  and  Prizes     By  the  Deans  of  the  Colleges 
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Conferring  of  Honorary  Degrees  President  Charles  W.  Dabney 

Presentation    of    Mary    Stanbery    Watts    for    the 
Degree  of  Master  of  Arts 

Dean  Frank  W.  Chandler 

Presentation   of   William   Henry   Pabodie   for   the 

Degree  of   Master  of  Arts        Dean   Louis   T.   More 

Presentation  of  Theodore  Marburg  for  the  Degree 

of  Doctor  of  Laws         Professor  Nevin  M.  Fenneman 

Presentation  of  Alfred  Barnum  Benedict  for  the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 

Dean  Frederick  C.  Hicks 

Presentation   of   William   Henry   Venable   for   the 
Degree  #of  Doctor  of  Letters 

Professor  John  M.  Burnam 

Presentation    of    Edgar    Stilman-Kelley    for    the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 

Professor  Guy  A.  Tawney 

Presentation  of  Frank   Duveneck  for  the   Degree 

of  Doctor  of  Laws  Professor  Phillip  Ogden 

Presentation  of  Orville  Wright  for  the  Degree  of 

Doctor  of  Science  Dean  Herman  Schneider 

Benediction  The  Reverend  Frank  H.  Stevenson 

Music  The  National  Air 


THE  YEAR'S  PROGRESS 

By  RUFUS  B.  SMITH 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

We  meet  for  the  annual  commencement  exercises  this  morning 
under  extraordinary  circumstances.  Our  country  is  now  a  partici- 
pant in  a  war  of  colossal  dimensions  forced  upon  the  nation  for  the 
defense  of  its  honor  and  dignity  and  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  its  citizens.  The  passing  of  the  nation  from  a  condition 
of  peace  to  that  of  war  has  profoundly  disturbed  her  social,  financial, 
industrial,  and  economic  life;  and  this  profound  disturbance,  by 
reason  of  the  age  of  the  students  of  the  universities  of  the  country, 
is  to  affect  profoundly  the  life  of  these  institutions. ' 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  is  an  institution  founded  and 
supported,  in  a  large  measure,  by  the  taxes  collected  from  a  democracy. 
In  the  contest  upon  which  the  nation  has  entered  to  vindicate  demo- 
cratic principles,  if  this  University  should  fail  to  throw  all  the  power 
it  possesses  to  the  support  of  the  people  of  the  nation,  it  would  be 
unworthy  to  continue  longer  its  existence,  and  the  money  contributed 
by  the  people  for  its  support  would  be  better  diverted  to  some  other 
institution  or  purpose  which  would  loyally  serve  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy. It  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  the  supporters  of  the 
University  to  know  that  it  has  proven  itself  loyal  to  the  source  from 
which  it  springs,  and,  animated  by  a  lofty  spirit  of  patriotism,  has 
thrown  itself  whole-heartedly  into  the  great  cause  for  which  the 
nation  fights. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  activities  of  the  University  in  this  con- 
nection may  be  of  interest: 

1.  Immediately  upon  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  war  by  Congress 
and  the  President,  the  Board  of  Directors  passed  a  resolution  placing 
the  laboratories  and  all  other  facilities  of  the  University  at  the  disposal 
of  the  United  States  and  the  State  Governments;  and  declaring 
that  all  professors,  instructors,  officers,  and  other  employees  of  the 
University  who  enlist  or  are  drafted  or  enter  Government  training 
camps  shall  have  their  positions  in  the  University  held  for  them,  and 
shall  receive  compensation  in  such  amounts  as  will  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  army,  navy,  hospital,  or  other  service  pay  and 
their  regular  salaries  in  the  institution. 

2.  The  National  Research  Council  has  called  upon  the  Univer- 
sity for  assistance  in  working  out  various  scientific  problems. 
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3.  Changes  have  been  made  in  the  courses  of  study  to  include 
military  drill  and  military  engineering,  and  606  men  are  now  engaged 
in  military  drill.  ' 

4.  In  the  Engineering  College  instruction  has  been  given  in 
military  road  building,  bridge  erection,  fortifications,  trench  work, 
temporary  power  plants,  and  metallography.  Lectures  have  been 
given  on  the  production  of  munitions,  preparation,  properties  and 
analysis  of  explosives,  and  other  subjects  essential  in  national  defense, 
as  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  fertilizers,  etc. 

5.  Professors  have  offered  their  services  for  the  National  Security 
League  Campaign  of  Education  about  War. 

6.  The  Canteen  and  Commissary  Department  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Branch  of  the  Women's  League  for  Service  was  granted  per- 
mission to  store  its  supplies  at  the  University,  and  has  made  it  the 
headquarters  from  which  to  supply  food  to  the  troops  doing  sentry 
duty  at  night  in  Cincinnati. 

7.  The  gymnasium  and  Carson  Field  are  used  for  drilling  pur- 
poses by  Home  Guard  Companies. 

8.  The  Department  of  Botany  has  organized  classes  and  is  giving 
help  in  furthering  the  making  of  gardens. 

9.  Thirty-four  women  are  taking  the  nurses'  aid  course  at  the 
Hospital.  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  the  University  have 
joined  the  American  Red  Cross.  A  number  of  women  have  been 
engaged  in  making  bandages  under  the  direction  of  the  Surgical 
Dressings  Organization.  The  University  was  designated  as  the  center 
for  making  garments  for  the  Base  Hospital  Unit.  Classes  in  dietetics 
are  held  in  the  laboratories  of  the  School  of  Household  Arts. 

10.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  professors,  instructors,  and 
students  have  enlisted  in  the  army,  navy,  Base  Hospital,  and  other 
government  service. 

11.  Over  six  hundred  graduates  of  the  Medical  Department,  in 
response  to  the  inquiry  sent  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association,  have  tendered  their  services  to  the  United  States 
Government  to  go  wherever  needed. 

z 

sit 


Considering  that  the  nation  has  been  in  a  state  of  war  less  than 
ninety  days,  I  think  the  loyal  record  of  the  University  is  one  of  which 
re  may  all  be  proud. 

I  turn  now  to  make  brief  reference  to  the  activities  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  sphere  of  peace. 

The  enrollment  by  colleges  for  the  academic  year  1916-17  is  as 
follows : 
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College  of  Liberal  Arts,  including  teachers  taking  arts  courses ....    963 
Evening  Academic  Classes     783 


Making  a  total  of  students  taking  work  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  but  not  including  the  students  in  the  External 

Courses,  of    1 746 

Graduate  School      187 

College  for  Teachers 430 

College  of  Engineering 506 

College  of  Medicine    100 

School  of  Nursing  and  Health 108 

College  of  Commerce     307 

School  of  Household  Arts     74 

Gross  Total    3,458 

Counted  Twice 348 

Net  Total 3,110 

The  total  attendance  upon  the  eleven  External  Courses  given  this 
year,  one  of  which  was  held  in  Dayton,  is  563. 

The  Degrees  and  Diplomas  to  be  awarded  today  are  as  follows: 

A.  B.  degrees    69 

Engineering  degrees    36 

B.  S.,  College  for  Teachers    40 

B.  S.  granted    by    the    College    of    Liberal  Arts  to  medical 

students    7 

B.  S.,  School  of  Household  Arts 4 

Bachelor  of  Commerce 1 

M.  D.  degrees r. 14 

A.  M.  degrees 27 

M.  S.  degrees    1 

Ph.  D.  degrees 1 

Total  degrees   200 

Teachers'  Diplomas     32 

Diplomas  in  School  of  Nursing  and  Health  ......'. 25 

Total  Diplomas 57 

Total  Degrees  and  Diplomas 257 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  session,  a  plan  was  put  into  effect 
which  placed  all  the  business  of  student  organizations  involving  money 
matters  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  composed  of  deans, 
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officers,  and  others.  This  Board  issues  licenses  to  all  student  enter- 
prises, supervises  their  business,  and  sees  that  their  accounts  are 
audited.     The  plan  has  worked  successfully. 

The  University  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  center  of  interest 
for  literary  and  scientific  people.  The  following  associations  have 
held  meetings  at  the  University  during  the  past  year:  the  Ohio 
Library  Association,  the  College  Art  Association  of  America,  the 
American  Political  Science  Association,  and  the  American  Historical 
Association. 

The  most  important  permanent  change  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion of  the  University  has  been  the  making  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
and  Health  of  the  Cincinnati  General  Hospital  a  Department  of  the 
Medical  School  of  the  University.  This  School  offers  two  courses — 
one  of  three  years,  which  leads  to  a  Diploma  of  Graduate  Nurse,  the 
other  of  five  years,  consisting  of  two  years  of  pre-nursing  or  post- 
nursing  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  three  years  of  pro- 
fessional training  in  the  School  of  Nursing,  which  leads  to  the  Degree 
of  B.  S.  and  a  Diploma  of  Graduate  Nurse.  A  special  course  in 
Public  Health  Nursing  for  graduate  nurses  is  also  offered. 

This  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  University  education  finds 
precedent  and  justification  in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the 
University  of  Indiana,  Washington  University  of  St.  Louis,  and 
Columbia  University  in  New  York  City;  and  our  University  is  espe- 
cially fortunate  in  entering  upon  this  field  to  have  as  head  of  the  new 
department,  Miss  Laura  R.  Logan,  who  was  head  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  in  the  Hospital.  Miss  Logan  is  a  woman  of  exceptional 
ability  and  experience  in  this  line  of  work,  and  her  assistance  in 
inaugurating  this  new  department  has  been  invaluable. 

The  work  of  the  College  for  Teachers  has  been  reorganized,  and 
next  year  a  course  extending  over  five  years  will  be  offered  as  well  as 
the  regular  four-year  course.  In  both  courses  the  students  will 
spend  half  the  time  of  the  last  year  in  practice  teaching  in  the  public 
schools.  The  students  taking  the  five-year  course  will  receive  the 
A.  B.  degree  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  a  graduate  diploma  in 
education  upon  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  fifth  year.  For 
the  teaching  work  in  the  fifth  year  they  will  be  paid  half  of  the  begin- 
ning salary  of  a  teacher. 

During  the  past  year  the  Chemical  Laboratory  and  the  Woman's 
Building  were  completed;  and  the  Medical  College  Building  is  so  far 
completed  that  it  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of  the 
next  session.  The  necessities  for  these  buildings  are  so  well  under- 
stood that  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  them,  nor  upon  the  splendid  spirit 
which  brought  the  buildings  into  existence. 
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The  following  gifts  were  made  for  the  Woman's  Building: 

As  previously  reported,  the  roof  garden  was  made  possible  by 
gifts  from  Mrs.  Charles  Fleischmann,  from  the  students,  alumnae, 
and  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Household  Arts,  and  from  the  Woman's 
League  of  the  University.  The  furnishings  for  the  reception  rooms 
were  provided  by  the  Association  of  Alumnae. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  Company  presented  a  grand  piano  for  the  main 
reception  room. 

The  Cincinnati  Training  School  for  Nurses  donated  $1,100  for  the 
equipment,  and  Miss  Annie  Laws  gave  $200  for  the  electric  wiring 
of  the  dietetic  laboratory. 

The  Woman's  League  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion raised  over  $1,600  to  furnish  two  rooms. 

The  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  Sorority  gave  a  Rookwood  drinking 
fountain,  the  Delta  Delta  Delta  Sorority  presented  a  grandfather's 
clock  with  Westminster  Tubular  Chimes,  the  Kappa  Delta  Sorority 
gave  a  bronze  figure  with  pedestal,  the  V.  C.  P.  Sorority  gave  a 
Rookwood  fireplace  for  the  main  reception  room,  and  the  Kappa 
Alpha  Theta  brass  andirons  for  the  fireplace. 

The  Senior  girls  of  the  class  of  1917  presented  a  silver  tea  service, 
and  the  class  of  1903  a  silver  tea  urn  and  tray. 

Other  gifts  received  by  the  University  during  the  year  are  as 
follows : 

The  Western  and  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company  has  given  a 
prize  of  $50  in  gold  to  be  awarded  to  the  student  in  the  class  in  Life 
Insurance  Salesmanship  in  the  College  of  Commerce  who  makes  the 
best   record   throughout  the   session. 

The  directors  of  the  Cincinnati  Association  of  Credit  Men  have 
established  a  scholarship  in  the  College  of  Commerce  to  be  awarded 
to  the  student  in  the  first  year  class  of  the  advanced  course  in  Credits 
and  Collections  who  makes  the  best  record. 

Dean  Holmes,  Dr.  Cross,  and  others  provided  the  furniture  for 
the  room  in  McMicken  Hall  used  by  the  premedical  students. 

Mrs.  Louis  Bettman  has  made  a  very  opportune  gift  of  two  large 
flags. 

The  handsome  iron  gates  to  Mt.  Storm  Park  have  been  donated  to 
the  University  by  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Bowler. 

A  framed  picture  of  Dr.  Thomas  Wood,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  has  been  presented  by  Mrs.  Wood. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Holmes  has  offered  to  give  $1,500  a  year  for  a  period 
of  three  years  for  a  resident  physician  and  four  assistants  in  the 
Department  of  Internal  Medicine. 

Mr.  Charles  Boldt  donated  $18,000,  which  has  been  used  to 
remodel  and  furnish  the  rooms  at  the  General  Hospital  assigned  for 
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the  Dispensary  of  the  Medical  College,  and  will  contribute  $1,000 
a  year  for  five  years  for  its  support. 

A  gift  of  $25,000  from  Mr.  Fred  A.  Geier  is  to  be  used  to  create 
"The  Frederick  A.  Geier  Students'  Loan  Fund"  in  the  Engineering 
College.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  to  provide  loans  for  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Cooperative  Mechanical  Engineering  Course. 

Mrs.  Anna  Hunt  Heady,  after  making  certain  small  bequests, 
left  the  residue  of  her  estate,  estimated  at  $100,000,  to  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  Association  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  The  bequest 
is  not  immediately  available,  but  when  it  passes  into  the  control  of  the 
Endowment  Fund  Association,  it  is  to  be  used  to  endow  a  chair  in  the 
Medical  College  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Heady's  husband,  Dr.  James 
F.  Heady. 

The  largest  bequest  the  University  has  yet  received  came  to  it  this 
year  from  the  late  Francis  Howard  Baldwin.     Item  9  of  his  will  reads: 

"  All  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate 
and  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  which  I  now  own 
or  may  own  at  the  time  of  my  death  and  wheresoever 
situated,  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  City  of 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  its  successors  and 
assigns  forever,  in  trust  nevertheless  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati." 

The  inventory  and  appraisement  show  the  total  value  of  the  estate 
to  be  $1,049,578.  After  the  bequests  to  the  members  of  his  family 
have  been  deducted,  the  University  will  receive  about  $700,000. 
The  bequest  is  unencumbered  by  any  limitations  or  restrictions  and 
no  directions  were  given  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

The  University  authorities  and  all  lovers  of  the  Institution  are 
deeply  grateful  to  all  of  these  donors.  Did  time  permit  I  should  say 
more  than  these  few  words  of  appreciation,  but  the  importance  of 
these  gifts  is  so  apparent  that  perhaps  even  these  few  words  are 
unnecessary. 

In  conclusion,  speaking  for  the  Board  of  Directors  to  the  people  of 
Cincinnati,  I  have  to  report  "All's  well  with  the  University." 


CONFERRING  OF  DEGREES 
COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Dean  Chandler,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science,  which  were  conferred: 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


Nathan  Barasch 
Paul  Jacob  Bauer 
Curtis  Renshaw  Beresford 
Helen  Henderson  Burgoyne 
Paul  Philip  Buttenwieser 
Dorothy  Elizabeth  Clark 
May  Clift 
Jessie  Inez  Cosbey 
George  Howard  Davis 
Johanna  Somerfield  Davis 
Joseph  Lawrence  Donnelly 
Abraham  Jehiel  Feldman 
Dorothy  Witherby  Ferry 
Solomon  Fineberg 
Edmund  Harrison  Geohegan 
Aileen  Mae  Gibson 
Marianne  Goettsch 
Emma  Dorothy  Gromme 
William  Gross 
George  Edgar  Hartmann 
Justus  Karl  Hetsch 
Meta  Holdt 
Julius  Holzberg 
Gertrude  Eleanor  Ideson 
Elcanon  Isaacs 
Edward  L.  Israel 
Lester  Auer  Jaffe 
Margaretta  Abigail  Jones 
William  Cortmun  Katker 
Adeline  Louise  Keller 
Emma  Augusta  Kunschik 
Solomon  Landman 
Carroll  Herbert  Lewis 
Morris  Lifschitz 


Helen  Lusby 

Joseph  Nixon  Lutz 

Carolyn  Lehman  McGowan 

Wolfe  Macht 

Jacob  Marcus 

Jerome  Mark 

Harriet  Letcher  Montgomery 

Josephine  Osborn 

James  Lewis  Pease 

Royal  Ashur  Phillips 

Basil  Hubbard  Pollitt 

Nina  Porter 

Marion  Rose  Rheinstrom 

Clara  Belle  Riddle 

Norma  Beatrice  Rost 

Joseph  Elias  Sales 

Meyer  Salkover 

Stella  Steinau 

Dorothy  Scovil  Stevens 

Robert  Lee  Straus 

Julia  Caroline  Tandy 

Helen  Tangeman 

Marcus  Buell  Taylor 

Jack  Turner 

Elmer  Hoover  Van  Fleet 

Leroy  Charles  Voss 

Philip  F.  Wascerwitz 

Luella  Webb 

Elsie  Margaret  Weber 

Leo  Weinberger 

William  H.  Willits 

Helen  Louise  Wright 

Gertrude  Wulfekoetter 

Frances  Cameron  Zimmerman 
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Bachelor  of  Science 

Martin  Richard  Benzinger  Davis  Lillard 

John  Francis  Davis  Donald  Johnson  Lyle 

Lloyd  Leggett  Hoskins  Robert  Scott  Martin 

Charles  Stewart  Noonan 


COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 

Dean  Burris,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  for  Teachers, 
recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  and  for  diplomas  in  Education,  which  were  conferred: 


Bachelor  of  Science 


Elsie  Appel 

June  Seifried  Bancroft 
Mary  Rieck  Bramble 
Dorothy  Breuer 
Vida  Chapman  Brown 
Sibyl  Buente 
Etta  Louise  Elberg 
Genevieve  Fay 
Ida  Jeannette  Fels 
Lucille  Ferris 
Felicia  Frank 
Emma  Dorothy  Geyer 
Clifford  Cilley  Gregg 
Marie  Kerfoot  Gregson 
Thelma  Guckenberger 
Dorothy  Olive  Harte 
Emilie  Margaret  Hauck 
Noel  Hosea 
Elizabeth  Page  James 
Dorothy  Cartwright  Jones 


Justine  Krueger 
Margaret  Louise  Lambert 
Alice  Marie  McCarthy 
Gertrude  MacDonald 
Laura  Mildred  Mclntire 
Lillian  Michael 
Gertrude  Ellen  Morris 
Francisca  Romana  Noonan 
Laura  M.  O'Hara 
Edith  Agnes  Otting 
Patricia  Dorothy  Peaslee 
Frances  Roberta  Runck 
Helen  Bertha  Schoenwandt 
Pauline  Schroder 
Eva  Marie  Schwallie 
Mary  Shields 

Elsie  Wilhelmina  Sudbrink 
Bertha  Marie  Topp 
Anna  H.  Trisler 
Eugenia  Elizabeth  Wilder 


Teacher's  Diploma  in  Secondary  Education 


Walter  Armstrong  Bausch 
B.  S.,  Ohio  State,  1914 

Edwin  Herman  Bergmeier 
A.  B.,  1916 

Virginia  Temple  Biddle 
A.  B.,  1916 

Catharine  Marie  Moorman 

A.  B.,  Trinity,  1916 


Laura  Cassidy  Riffe 
A.  B.,  1916 

Isaac  Clifford  Roll 
A.  B.,  Hiram,  1914 

Terese  M.  Rosenthal 
A.  B.,  1916 

Adelaide  Wilhelmine  Sanders 
A.  B.,  1916 
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Teacher's  Diploma  in  Elementary  Education 

Alice  Eichberg  Beatrice  Hollister  Lynch 

A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr,  1915  A.  B.f  Smith,  1916 

F.  Rudolph  Jacobs  Helen  Grace  McNutt 

A.  B..  1914  A.  B.,  1916 

Florence  Leonard  Jean  Vaupel 

A.  B„  Trinity.  1916  A.  B.,  1916 

Helen  Lusby  Elsie  Margaret  Weber 

Frances  Cameron  Zimmerman 

Teacher's  Diploma  in  German 
Elsie  Appel  Emilie  Margaret  Hauck 

Teacher's  Diploma  in  Art 

Helen  Catherine  Koch  Barbara  Robinson 

Annetta  Sorin 

Teacher's  Diploma  in  Household  Arts 
Marie  Romaine  Downing  Dora  Frances  Sonnenday 

Teacher's  Diploma 

Flora  Bieler  Martha  Timberman  Paull 

Caroline  Little  Burns  Anna  Riesner 

Hattie  Minnette  Levy  Minna  J.  Telker 

Daisy  Thompson  Wendt 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE 

Dean  Hicks,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Commerce, 
recommended  the  following  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Commerce,  which  was  conferred : 

Bachelor  of  Commerce 
Teasdale  Fisher 

SCHOOL  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 

Professor  Ann  Gilchrist  Strong,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
School  of  Household  Arts,  recommended  the  following  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  for  diplomas,  which  were 
conferred: 
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Bachelor  of  Science 

Anita  Hull  Gregson  Caroline  Barrett  Tracy 

Lucile  Marie  Royer  Mary  Perdue  Weller 

Diploma  in  Institutional  Management 
Dora  Hargitt 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Dean  Schneider,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  several 
engineering  degrees,  which  were  conferred: 

Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Earl  Lawrence  Harrington  Dudley  Karkalitz  Sadler 

Garfield  Morrison  F.  Leslie  Scofield 

Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Albert  Rollin  Avery  Henry  Samuel  Ernst 

John  Fred  Biehl  Robert  L.  Giebel 

William  Robert  Huber 

Chemical  Engineer 

Ralph  Henry  Auch  Harold  Van  Cleve  Herlinger 

James  Leopold  Baker  Robert  Holz 

Alfred  John  Craddock  Arthur  John  Seitz 

Louis  Adrian  Steinkoenig 
B.  Ch.  E.,  1912 

Civil  Engineer 

William  Hartshorne  Ellis  Edwin  Walton  Monce 

Paul  Ernest  Raymond  Genzmer    Arthur  Julius  Morrison 
Ralph  Louis  Langenheim  Thomas  William  Rush 

George  Paul  Schoettle 

Electrical  Engineer 

Leo  George  Kuhlman  Fred  Herman  Oberschmidt 

George  Herman  Landis  Carroll  Arthur  Powell 

Romeyn  Lathrop  Utley 

Mechanical  Engineer 

William  Norris  Allen  Anton  Wilhelm  Schneider 

Warner  Tuttle  Cowell  Walter  Soller 

Lacey  Glenn  DeQuasie  Edgar  Morrison  Webb 

Joseph  Green  Morris  Ralph  Frederick  Wuenker 
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COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 


Dean  Holmes,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Medicine, 
recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  which  was  conferred: 


Xenna  Pearle  Bent 

A.  B.,  Eastern  College,  1905 

B.  S.,  West  Virginia,  1915 

Davis  Hunter  Coleman 

John  McFerren  Coleman 
A.  B.,  Miami,  1903 

Clarence  Hugh  Denser 

Dwight  Molyneaux  Ervin 

A.  B.,  Wooster,  1910 

John  Whitlock  Gordon 

B.  S.,  1915 


Carrie  Alice  Herring 

B.  S.,  West  Virginia,  1915 

Walter  Isaac  Jenkins 

Alexander  Robert  Johnston 
B.  S.,  Valparaiso,  1913 

Anthony  Matuska 

John  Warren  Norman 
B.  S.,  Heidelberg,  1912 

Foy  Clawson  Payne 
John  Thomas  Sharkey 


Parke  Gillespie  Smith 
A.  B..  Miami,  1914 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  AND  HEALTH 

Director  Laura  R.  Logan,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School 
of  Nursing  and  Health,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for 
the  diploma  of  Graduate  Nurse,  which  was  conferred: 


Diploma  of  Graduate  Nurse 


Rebecca  Jane  Anderson 
Viola  Green  Bobo 
Kathryn  Sophia  Britzwein 
Mabel  Evelyn  Brown 
Ella  May  Curless 
Margaret  C.  Fix 
Zelphia  Gilbert 
Anna  Marie  Havens 
Freda  Lorene  Hinnah 
Esther  Mary  Johnston 
Martha  Adalyn  Knife 
Verena  Kopp 

Mrs.  Ruby 


Josepha  Frances  Kuhn 
Erna  J.  Metzger 
Nellie  Frances  Moore 
Bertha  Patting 
Delia  Charlotte  Penell 
Mary  Hart  Philson 
Ruth  Marie  Porter 
Helen  Rein 

Jessie  M.  Schraffenberger 
Marcella  Baubara  Schultz 
Besse  Woodward 
Dollie  Woodward 
Claire  Worsham 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Dean  More,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School, 
recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  and  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  which  were  con- 
ferred : 
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Master  of  A  rts 


Lowell  Melville  Alexander 
E.  E.,  1915 

Marie  Becker 

A.  B.,  1913 

William  Otto  Birk 
A.  B.,  Wabash,  1914 

Dennis  White  Crawford 

A.  B.,  Maryville,  1903 

Charles  Murdoch  Diserens 
A.  B.,  Lebanon,  1915 

Abraham  Feinstein 

A.  B.,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  1914 

Joseph  Finkelstein 
A.  B.,  1916 

Henry  Geenberg 
A.  B.,  1916 

Newton  Baldwin  Green 
A.  B.,  Oberlin,  1914 

Julia  Hammler 
B.S..  1916 

Estelle  Hunt 
A.  B.,  1914 

Edward  Murdoch  James 
A.  B.,  1916 

Samuel  Shammai  Kaplan 

A.  B.,  1916 


Lora  Rauh  Lederer 
A.  B.,  1901 

Charles  Marston  Lee 

A.  B.,  Miami,  1910 

Julian  Price  Love 
A.  B.,  Miami.  1915 

Harold  Frederic  Richards 
A.  B.,  1916 

Terese  M.  Rosenthal 

A.  B.,  1916 

Adelaide  Wilhelmine  Sanders 
A.  B.,  1916 

Luella  Morton  Shaffer 

A.  B.,  Kentucky  State,  1913 

Charles  H.  Shreve 

B.  S.,  Harvard,  1907 

Irene  Amberg  Steinau 
A.  B.,  1909 

Bernhard  Joseph  Stern 

A.  B.,  1916 

Miriam  Belle  Urbansky 

A.  B.,  1915 

Bertha  Evans  Ward 
A.  B.,  Chicago,  1912 

Raymond  Edmund  Werner 
A.  B.,  1913 


Harvey  Edward  Wessel 
A.  B.,  1916 

Master  of  Science 

Charles  Spencer  Williamson 
A.  B.,  1893;    M.  D.,  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  1896 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 


Louis  F.  Werner 

A.  B.)  1912;    A.  M.,  1914 
Dissertation:    The  Hydrolysis  of  Metal-Organic  Derivatives  of  Mercury  and  Lead 


ANNOUNCEMENT   OF   HONORS  AND   PRIZES 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  five  McMicken  Honorary  Scholarships,  given  annually  to 
those  Juniors  who  have  the  best  scholastic  standing,  were  awarded 
as  follows: 

Mrs.  Mabel  Moore  Mary  McDowell 

Frank  Byers  Arthur  Kling 

Ethel  Henneke 

The  twelve  Thorns  Honorary  Scholarships,  given  annually  to  the 
six  Sophomores  and  the  six  Freshmen  who  have  the  best  scholastic 
records,  were  awarded  as  follows : 

Juniors,  1917-18 

Charlotte  Landis  Edgar  Powers 

Julia  Grant  Martha  Anderson 

Mary  Hildebrandt  Margherita  Wuenker 

Sophomores,  1917-18 

Charlotte  Pichel  Dorothy  Sisson 

Elsie  Jordan  Robert  Corey 

Herman  Greenberg  Elizabeth  Thornberry 

The  Comegys  Scholarship  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  awarded  to  a  meri- 
torious undergraduate,  was  given  to  Retta  Weitler. 

The  Taft  Scholarship,  of  seventy-five  dollars,  donated  by  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Taft,  and  awarded  to  a  worthy  student  selected  by  the 
President  of  the  University,  was  given  to  Lucinda  Anna  Steeves. 

The  Cincinnati  Law  School  Scholarship,  open  to  Seniors  who 
intend  to  enter  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  the  year  after  graduation, 
was  awarded  to  Elcanon  Isaacs. 

The  following  students  who  have  taken  part  in  inter-collegiate 
debate  within  the  year  1916-17,  were  awarded  the  University  Debating 
Certificate : 

Leo  Weinberger  Lester  Jaffe 

I.  F.  Reichert  Stewart  Cooper 

David  Schwartz  Paul  Buttenwieser 

Herbert  Leyland  Emil  Bogen 

Aubrey  Williams  Edgar  Powers 

Samuel  Harris  E.  H.  Austerlitz 

Benjamin  Silverstein 
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The  first  prize  in  the  Inter-Collegiate  Oratorical  Contest,  and  the 
first  prize  in  the  Inter-Collegiate  Prohibition  Association  Contest, 
were  won  by  Irving  F.  Reichert. 

The  Henry  Hochstetter  Prize,  of  the  value  of  forty  dollars,  estab- 
lished in  1909  by  Robert  Hochstetter,  of  the  Class  of  '95,  in  memory 
of  his  brother,  was  awarded  to  Robert  Holz,  for  presenting  the  best 
graduating  thesis  in  Chemistry.  The  thesis  was  entitled  "Adsorp- 
tion of  Ferric  Oxide  and  Aluminum  Oxide  by  Hide  Powder." 

The  Edward  Miles  Brown  Prize,  of  the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  estab- 
lished in  1908  by  the  late  Professor  Brown,  and  given  to  that  member 
of  the  Senior  Class  who  has  attained  the  highest  excellence  in  English 
during  the  four  years'  undergraduate  course,  was  awarded  to  Josephine 
Osborn. 

The  first  Jones  Prize  for  Oratory,  of  the  value  of  forty  dollars, 
was  won  by  Lester  Jaffe,  and  the  second  Jones  Prize,  of  the  value  of 
twenty  dollars,  was  won  by  Willard  Cale. 

The  following  students  were  elected  to  the  Delta  Chapter  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  in  the  State  of  Ohio: 

Paul  Bauer  Meyer  B.  Salkover 

Marianne  Goettsch  Stella  Steinau 

Elcanon  Isaacs  Robert  Straus 

Lester  Jaffe  Helen  Tangeman 

James  Pease  Jack  Turner 

Basil  Pollitt  Elmer  Hoover  Van  Fleet 

Josephine  Osborn  Frances  Zimmerman 

A  Rhodes  Scholarship  at  Oxford,  England,  was  won  by  Elmer 
Van  Fleet,  as  the  result  of  a  competitive  examination  engaged  in  by 
representatives  of  other  colleges  of  the  state. 

The  Robert  Patterson  McKibbin  Memorial  Prize,  a  gold  medal 
of  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  established  in  1911  by  the  Rev- 
erend William  McKibbin  and  family,  in  memory  of  their  son,  Robert 
Patterson  McKibbin,  was  awarded  to  James  Lewis  Pease.  This 
prize  is  awarded  by  the  faculty  to  that  member  of  the  Senior  Class 
who  has  kept  best  before  him  the  high  ideals  for  which  college  life 
should  stand. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  Hanna  Fellowship  in  Physics,  established  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Hanna  and  Miss  Mary  Hanna  in  1906,  of  the  value  of  $500  a  year, 
was  awarded  to  Harold  Frederic  Richards. 

The  D.  A.  R.  Fellowship  in  American  History,  of  the  value  of 
$100  per  year,  was  awarded  to  Eleanor  Stanwood  Wilby  for  the  year 
1917-18. 
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The  Armstrong-Hunter  Scholarship,  established  in  memory  of 
Miss  Sarah  J.  Armstrong  and  Miss  Clara  Hunter,  will  be  awarded 
in  the  fall.  This  scholarship  is  in  the  Department  of  English  in  the 
Graduate  School,  and  is  awarded  to  a  woman  who  is  a  graduate 
of  this  University. 

Graduate  scholarships  were  awarded  as  follows: 

Paul  Bauer  (Physics  and  Mathematics). 

G.  R.  Bradshaw  (Physics). 

Etta  Elberg  (Zoology). 

Nesha  Isaacs  (Political  Science). 

Jacob  Marcus  (History). 

Louis  Mischkind  (Philosophy). 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

The  successful  competitors  for  places  as  resident  physicians  in 
hospitals  in  1917  are  as  follows: 

Cincinnati  General  Hospital 

Anthony  Matuska  Xenna  Pearle  Bent 

Carrie  Alice  Herring 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital 

Davis  Hunter  Coleman  John  McFerren  Coleman 

John  Thomas  Sharkey 

Jewish  Hospital 
Walter  Isaac  Jenkins  Foy  Clawson  Payne 

Christ  Hospital 
Parke  Gillespie  Smith 

German  Deaconess  Hospital 
Clarence  Hugh  Denser  John  Warren  Norman 

Speers  Hospital,  Dayton,  Ky. 
Dwight  Molyneaux  Ervin 

Harper  Hospital,  Detroit,  Mich. 
John  Whitlock  Gordon 
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Dean  Frank  W.  Chandler  presented  Mary  Stanbery  Watts  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  following  words: 

To  President  Dabney : 

Mr.  President:  On  behalf  of  the  faculties  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  I  present  to  you  for  an  honorary  degree,  Mary  Stanbery 
Watts.  Mrs.  Watts,  a  native  of  northern  Ohio,  a  graduate  of  a 
Cincinnati  school,  and  long  a  resident  of  this  city,  has  achieved  dis- 
tinction as  a  literary  artist.  Her  stories,  plays,  and  novels  have 
commanded  attention  far  beyond  our  borders.  In  such  robust  works 
of  fiction  as  Nathan  Burke,  The  Legacy,  Van  Cleve,  The  Rise  of 
Jennie  Cushing,  and  The  Rudder,  she  has  depicted  Middle  Western 
life  with  unrivaled  skill  and  fidelity.  Her  clear  vision,  her  sense 
of  fact  and  love  of  truth,  her  imaginative  understanding  of  character, 
her  sanity  and  humor  have  enabled  her  to  interpret  to  us  in  studies 
focused  upon  one  locality  a  human  nature  that  is  universal.  It  is 
with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  I  ask  you  to  confer  upon  Mrs.  Watts 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

In  conferring  the  degree  upon  Mrs.  Watts,  President  Dabney 
said: 

Mary  Stanbery  Watts:  Student  of  life  and  literary  artist;  in 
recognition  of  the  truthfulness  and  skill  of  your  portraiture  of  human 
nature  and  as  an  expression  of  our  admiration  and  of  our  pride  in  you 
as  a  Cincinnatian,  we  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
with  all  the  honors,  rights,  and  privileges  appertaining  thereto. 

Dean  Louis  T.  More  presented  William  Henry  Pabodie  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  following  words: 

To  President  Dabney. 

Mr.  President:  On  behalf  of  the  faculties  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  I  present  to  you  for  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  William  H.  Pabodie.  He  who  has  taught  in  the  schools  of  this 
city  for  more  than  sixty  years  needs  no  introduction.  During  all 
that  time  he  has  maintained  the  best  traditions  of  the  classical 
training.  He  and  his  colleague — Mr.  G.  W.  Smith — made  Wood- 
ward High  a  famous  school,  and  it  is  a  well-authenticated  tradition 
that  in  those  days  their  boys  were  the  best  prepared  of  any  who 
entered    the    Universities. 

Because  of  his  service  and  the  success  of  his  boys  and  girls,  we 
desire  to  enroll  his  name  on  the  list  of  our  alumni. 
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In  conferring  the  degree  upon  Mr.  Pabodie,  President  Dabney 
said: 

William  Henry  Pabodie:  Scholar  and  beloved  teacher  of  Cin- 
cinnati youth;  in  recognition  of  the  many  years  of  your  service  as  a 
maker  of  men  and  as  an  expression  of  our  admiration  and  affection, 
we  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  admit  you  to 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  appertaining  thereto. 

Professor  Nevin  M.  Fenneman  presented  Theodore  Marburg 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  following  words: 

To  President  Dabney:  . 

Mr.  President:  It  is  my  privilege  to  present  for  the  honors  of 
this  University  Dr.  Theodore  Marburg,  a  native  and  resident  of 
Baltimore,  but  by  education  and  the  aims  which  have  guided  his 
life,  a  citizen  of  the  world.  His  University  training  in  America, 
England,  France,  and  Germany  forecasted  a  career  devoted  largely 
to  peace  and  cooperation  among  nations.  At  home  he  serves  his 
own  country  as  a  trustee  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  as  officer 
or  member  in  various  societies  whose  purpose  is  the  betterment  of 
life.  He  has  served  his  country  abroad  as  minister  to  Belgium.  He 
has  served  the  world  as  President  of  the  American  Society  for  the 
Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  and  as  an  officer  of  the  American 
Peace  Congress  in  1911.  No  less  has  he  served  the  world  by  the 
books  he  has  written  on  the  problems  of  world  peace  and  finance. 
An  active  member  in  various  learned  societies,  already  honored  by 
sister  institutions,  I  present  him  before  this  University  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

In  conferring  the  degree  upon  Mr.  .Marburg,  President  Dabney 
said: 

Theodore  Marburg:  Author  and  friend  of  peace;  in  recognition 
of  your  achievements  and  services  in  preparing  the  minds  of  men  for 
the  coming  world-organization  for  permanent  peace,  we  confer  upon 
you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  with  all  the  rights,  honors,  and 
privileges  appertaining  thereto. 

Professor  Frederick  C.  Hicks  presented  Alfred  Barnum  Bene- 
dict for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  following  words: 

To  President  Dabney: 

Mr.  President:  On  behalf  of  the  faculties  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  I  present  to  you  for  an  honorary  degree,  Alfred  Barnum 
Benedict. 

Alfred  Barnum  Benedict  was  born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  is  a 
descendant  of  an  old  New  England  Puritan  family.     He  attended  the 
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University  of  Cincinnati  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1878  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  His  record  for  scholarship  was  such 
that  upon  the  organization  of  the  Cincinnati  Branch  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  he  was  elected  to  membership  as  a  representative  of  his  class. 
In  1880  he  graduated  from  the  Cincinnati  Law  School.  In  the  final 
examination,  his  average  was  the  same  as  that  of  his  classmate, 
William  Howard  Taft,  and  the  customary  first  prize  was  given  to 
each  of  these. 

Since  this  time,  Mr.  Benedict  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Cincinnati  bar.  He  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  University,  of  which  institution  he  has  twice 
been  a  director.  During  his  directorship,  many  difficult  legal  ques- 
tions arose  as  to  the  affiliation  of  colleges  and  the  use  of  part  of 
Burnet  Woods  for  University  purposes.  In  all  of  these,  Mr.  Benedict 
placed  his  legal  training  at  the  disposal  of  his  alma  mater  and  con- 
ducted some  of  the  litigation  himself. 

In  1896  he  organized  a  Law  Department  for  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  bringing  together  such  men  as  William  Howard  Taft, 
Gustavus  Wald,  Rufus  Smith,  Lawrence  Maxwell,  Judson  Harmon, 
and  J.  D.  Brannon  to  form  the  faculty.  One  year  later,  when  this 
school  was  merged  with  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  Mr.  Benedict 
resigned  from  the  board  to  join  these  men  as  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  that  school. 

With  two  interruptions,  during  the  first  of  which  he  served  as  a 
director  of  the  University  and  during  the  second  as  a  trustee  of  the 
Cincinnati  College,  he  has  been  connected  with  this  faculty  ever  since. 
From  1912  to  1916  he  was  the  Rufus  King  Professor  of  Constitutional 
Law.     In  1917  he  was  elected  Dean  of  the  Cincinnati  Law  School. 

At  the  present  time  he  is  also  serving  the  city  of  Cincinnati  as  a 
member  of  the  Charter  Commission. 

In  conferring  the  degree  upon  Mr.  Benedict,  President  Dabney 
said: 

Alfred  Barnum  Benedict:  Scholar,  lawyer,  teacher;  in  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  your  long  and  devoted  service  to  your  alma  mater, 
with  our  congratulations  upon  your  elevation  to  the  deanship  of  a 
great  law  school,  we  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
with  all  the  rights,  honors,  and  privileges  appertaining  thereto. 

Professor  John  M.  Burnam  presented  William  Henry  VenablE 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  in  the  following  words: 

To  President  Dabney : 

Mr.  President:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  our  fellow 
Cincinnatian  Mr.  William  H.  Venable,  a  native  of  our  state,  who 
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secured  his  training  in  institutions  of  our  own  state  or  of  the  neighbor- 
ing state  Indiana.  Mr.  Venable  has  had  a  long  and  successful  career 
as  teacher,  principal,  and  proprietor  of  several  institutions  of  learning. 
He  has  a  membership  in  all  of  the  important  associations — civic, 
literary,  learned,  and  scientific — of  our  city.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure,  Mr.  President,  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Venable,  public- 
spirited  citizen,  and  author  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  whose  numerous 
writings  rank  high  among  the  literary  productions  of  the  decades  that 
have  recently  passed. 

In  conferring  the  degree  upon  Mr.  Venable,  President  Dabney 
said: 

William  Henry  Venable:  Educator,  historian,  poet,  for  fifty  years 
a  trainer  of  Cincinnati  youth  and  a  leader  of  her  teachers;  in  the 
name  of  the  University  and  the  system  of  schools  for  which  you  laid 
the  foundation  and  of  the  people  of  the  city  which  you  educated,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  and 
to  admit  you  to  all  its  rights  and  honors. 

Professor  Guy  A.  Tawney  presented  Edgar  Stilman-KellEy  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  following  words: 

To  President  Dabney : 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  man  who 
has  done  more  than  any  American  now  living  to  give  this  country  a 
noble  musical  literature  of  its  own.  He  is  the  foremost  of  all  American 
composers  in  the  symphonic  form,  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  whole 
world.  He  has  enriched  with  works  of  rarest  beauty  the  chamber 
music,  the  opera,  the  songs,  and  the  piano  literature  of  the  world. 
Like  all  men  of  genius,  he  works  with  a  child's  confidence  in  his  own 
vision;  and  as  a  result,  his  style  is  distinguished  by  sheer  originality 
and  independence,  as  well  as  great  scholarship,  classical  clearness, 
and  order.  Living  in  an  age  of  more  or  less  confusion  and  groping 
in  musical  matters,  when  the  influence  of  the  masters  of  a  past  genera- 
tion is  everywhere  evident,  he  has  followed  a  gleam  that  he  alone  could 
see.  Moreover,  as  an  author  and  a  teacher,  he  is  known  wherever 
music  is  loved.  He  has  written  probably  the  greatest  interpretation 
of  the  art  of  Chopin  we  have,  and  he  has  taught  in  the  greatest  musical 
centers  of  both  of  our  seaboards.  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting 
to  you,  sir,  the  dean"  of  the  Composition  Department  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Conservatory  of  Music,  and  holder  of  the  Composition  Fellowship 
of  the  Western  College  of  Oxford,  Ohio,  Mr.  Edgar  Stillman-Kelly. 

In  conferring  the  degree  upon  Mr.  Kelley,  President  Dabney 
said : 

Edgar  Stilman-Kelley :  Composer  and  teacher;  in  recognition  of 
your  noble  accomplishments  in  the  great  art  of  music  and  as  an 
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expression  of  our  pride  in  you  as  an  American,  we  confer  upon  you 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  with  all  the  honors,  rights,  and  privileges 
appertaining  thereto. 

Professor  Phillip  Ogden  presented  Frank  Duveneck  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  followings  words: 

To  President  Dabney: 

Mr.  President:  On  behalf  of  the  faculties  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  it  is  my  honor  to  present  for  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  Mr.  Frank  Duveneck,  of  Cincinnati.  This  artist 
who  is  well-known  both  at  home  and  abroad  is  recognized  for  his  art 
of  painting  as  well  as  for  his  achievements  in  sculpture.  His  pictures 
which  were  exhibited  in  Boston  in  1895  are  acknowledged  to  have 
been  the  point  of  departure  of  the  entire  school  of  modern  American 
art.  His  work  is  characterized  by  dignity,  together  with  great 
perfection  of  technique,  which  called  from  Sargent  the  statement  that 
Duveneck  was  the  greatest  talent  of  the  brush  of  his  generation. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  contribution  to  American 
art  that  he  was  awarded  a  special  letter  of  honor  at  the  San  Francisco 
exposition  by  the  International  Jury  of  Awards.  I  present  Mr. 
Duveneck. 

In  conferring  the  degree  upon  Mr.  Duveneck,  President  Dabney 
said: 

Frank  Duveneck:  Artist  and  teacher;  in  recognition  of  the 
achievements  which  have  made  you  an  honor  to  Cincinnati,  and  of 
your  services  as  a  teacher  of  art,  which  have  been  an  inspiration  and 
an  encouragement  to  many,  we  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  and  admit  you  to  all  its  rights  and  privileges. 

Dean  Herman  Schneider  presented  OrvillE  Wright  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science  in  the  following  words. 

To  President  Dabney: 

Mr.  President:  In  1903  the  world  was  electrified  by  the  news 
which  came  from  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C,  that  two  brothers  had  solved 
the  age-old  mystery  of  the  way  of  a  bird  in  the  air.  They  had  accom- 
plished a  flight  of  260  yards,  the  first  successful  experiment  of  the 
kind  with  a  motor-driven  airplane.  From  then  on  they  developed 
their  discovery  rapidly,  and  in  1905  again  startled  the  world  by 
flying  twenty-four  and  one-half  miles  at  a  speed  of  thirty-eight  miles 
an  hour,  and  the  riddle  of  the  centuries  was  definitely  answered. 
What  the  name  of  Stephenson  is  to  the  story  of  the  locomotive,  and 
that  of  Fulton  to  the  steamboat,  so  through  future  years  will  the  name 
of  Wright  be  to  the  romance  of  the  airplane.     Because  of  these  re- 
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markable  achievements,  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  Mr. 
Orville  Wright,  for  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 

In  conferring  the  degree  upon  Mr.  Wright,  President  Dabney 
said: 

Orville  Wright:  Inventor,  aeronaut,  who  with  your  distinguished 
and  lamented  brother  taught  men  to  fly;  in  recognition  of  your 
epoch-making  services  to  mankind  in  science  and  engineering,  we 
confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  and  admit  you  to 
all  its  rights  and  privileges. 


COMMENCEMENT   LUNCHEON 

The  Commons 

Immediately  following  the  Commencement  exercises,  President 
Dabney,  invited  guests,  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  alumnal 
associations,  and  many  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  adjourned  to  the 
Commons  to  partake  of  the  Commencement  luncheon.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  luncheon,  the  following  made  short  addresses: 
Mr.  A.  B.  Benedict,  Mr.  Orville  Wright,  Mr.  W.  H.  Venable,  Mrs. 
Mary  Watts,  Mr.  Edgar  Stilman-Kelley,  Mr.  Frank  Duveneck, 
Professor  William  James  Battle,  and  Dr.  Christian  R.  Holmes. 


REMARKS  BY 

ALFRED  BARNUM  BENEDICT 

AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  LUNCHEON,  JUNE   16,   1917 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  express  to  the  President,  Trustees, 
and  Faculty  of  the  University  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  high 
honor  they  have  this  day  conferred  upon  me  and  especially  my 
appreciation  of  the  cordial  feeling  that  must  have  prompted  their 
action. 

I  wish  also  to  say  a  few  words  about  something  that  has  impressed 
me  more  on  this  occasion  than  anything  else,  and  that  is  the  wonder- 
ful development  that  has  taken  place  in  this  University  in  a  single 
generation.  As  I  stand  here  today  in  this  beautiful  building  with 
its  extensive  companion  buildings,  located  in  this  beautiful  park, 
and  contrast  it  with  the  University  as  it  was  when  I  first  knew  it,  I 
marvel  at  the  almost  miracle  that  has  been  accomplished  in  so  short 
a  time.  When  I  entered  the  first  regular  class  ever  established  in  the 
University,  our  home  was  but  a  few  unused  rooms  in  the  third  story 
of  the  old  Franklin  Street  District  School.  Humble  as  was  our 
habitation  the  courses  of  instruction,  so  far  as  given,  were  on  the  high 
plane  ever  since  maintained  and  much,  if  not  all,  of  our  success  is  due 
to  our  having  begun  right,  and  to  the  foresight  and  character  of  the 
little  body  of  earnest  citizens  who,  as  directors,  established  this 
University  upon  high  standards  and  high  ideals.  Our  directors  had 
a  long  and  arduous  task,  they  had  to  fight  every  step  of  the  way  in 
their  efforts  to  confer  upon  this  community  what  all  now  know  to  be 
a  great  boon.  The  McMicken  fund  did  not  furnish  sufficient  means 
to  erect  suitable  buildings  or  to  conduct  a  proper  school.  So  the 
directors  induced  the  city  to  issue  $75,000.00  worth  of  bonds  and 
with  the  proceeds  built  the  first  University  building  on  the  old 
McMicken  homestead  lot  on  McMicken  Avenue,  then  called  the 
Hamilton  Road.  The  city  levied  a  tax  to  provide  for  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund  of  the  bonds,  and  this  was  all  it  intended  to  do; 
but  the  directors  misappropriated  the  tax  and  applied  it  to  the  support 
of  the  school,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  how,  in  this  accidental 
and  unintentional  way,  the  city  was  dragged  into  levying  taxes  for 
the  support  of  a  University,  this  is  how  the  McMicken  College 
became  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  At  every  step  of  the  way  in 
their  efforts  to  benefit  the  city,  the  directors  were  fought  by  some- 
body. Soon  the  building  on  the  McMicken  lot  was  outgrown  and 
the  site  found  to  be  unsuitable  and  after  much  effort  forty  acres  of 
this  Park  were  secured  for  University  purposes.     Then  a  bond  issue 
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by  the  city  of  $100,000.00  with  which  to  put  up  the  first  building, 
McMicken  Hall,  had  to  be  fought  for;  next  the  heirs  of  McMicken 
claimed  that  all  our  rights  had  been  forfeited  for  failure  to  maintain 
the  University  on  the  McMicken  homestead  as  the  will  required; 
after  years  had  been  consumed  in  litigating  this  question,  other  ob- 
structionists sought  to  enjoin  the  erection  of  the  buildings  in  the 
Park  on  the  ground  that  by  delay  our  grant  had  expired;  when  this 
suit  was  decided  in  our  favor,  others  brought  suit  to  prevent  our 
establishing  an  athletic  field  or  putting  certain  kinds  of  buildings  on 
our  grounds.  To  one  who  has  witnessed  all  these  delays  and  harass- 
ments  and  took  part  in  helping  to  overcome  some  of  them,  who  has 
known  this  University  in  its  humble  childhood,  it  is  a  matter  of 
amazement  to  stand  here  and  contemplate  the  results  that  have  been 
accomplished.  It  is  more,  it  is  a  matter  of  encouragement.  If,  weak 
and  inconsequential  as  we  were  in  the  beginning,  we  could  bring  this 
school  to  its  present  high  pitch  in  a  single  generation,  to  what  point 
of  excellence  can  it  not  be  brought  in  the  next  now  that  it  has  grown 
powerful  and  rich?  And  this  is  the  lesson  I  would  give  the  graduates 
of  this  school.  If  others  could  build  it  up  in  a  generation  from 
nothing,  to  what  it  now  is,  cannot  you  build  it  up  still  higher,  till  at 
the  end  of  another  generation,  some  of  you  gray  haired  may  stand 
here  and  describe  a  University  as  much  greater  than  the  one  we  now 
have  as  the  one  we  now  have  is  greater  than  the  one  I  attended. 
If  you  can  do  this,  you  will  have  done  well. 
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Mrs.  Rhead,  their  mother 
Samuel  Sibley,  John's  business  partner,  in  love  with  Gertrude 

Frank  R.  Byer 
Rose  Sibley,  Sam's  sister,  later  Mrs.  John  Rhead  Eugenia  Remeli: 

Ned  Pym,  later  Lord  Monkhurst  Sheldon  Blan 

Emily  Rhead,  daughter  of  John  and  Rose,  later  Lady  Monkhurst 

Mary  Corr 
Arthur  Preece,  in  love  with  Emily  Harold  Talcot 

Nancy  Sibley,  Sam's  wife  Helene  Baski 

Lord  Monkhurst,  son  of  Ned  and  Emily  Millard  Romain 


The  Honorable  Muriel  Pym,  his  sister 
Richard  Sibley,  son  of  Nancy  and  Sam 
Thompson 
Webster 


Sylvia  Bye 

C.  Herman  Rogatzk 

Walter  Haul 

Anna  Cellarii 
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I   Anna    Cellarius 

(  Helen   Sammet 
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Commencement  Exercises 
Association  of  Alumnae  Meeting 
Association  of  Alumni  Meeting 


Hughes  High  School 
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ORDER   OF   EXERCISES 


COMMENCEMENT   DAY,  JUNE  15,   191 
Chairman  RUFUS  B.  SMITH,  presiding 


Music     "Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"  Sousa 

Invocation  The  Reverend  Frank  H.  Stevensoi 

The  Year's  Progress  Chairman  Rufus  B.  Smit) 

Address  His  Honor,  the  Mayo, 

Music     National  Airs 

Conferring  of  Degrees  and  Diplomas  President  Charles  W.  Dabne* 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degrees 

Dean  Frank  W.  Chandler 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  Degree  and  for  Diplomas  in  Educa- 
tion Dean  William  P.  Burris 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  Degree  and  for  Diplomas  in  House- 
hold Arts  Professor  Alice  Bradford  Foote 

Presentation    of    Candidates    for    Degrees    in 

Engineering     Acting  Chairman  Alexander  M.  Wilson 

Music  "Faust"  Gounod 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of 

Bachelor   of   Laws  Dean  Alfred  B.   Benedict 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of 

Doctor  of  Medicine  Dean  Christian  R.  Holmes 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  of 
Graduate  Nurse  and  for  Certificates  in  Pub- 
lic Health  Nursing  Director  Laura  R.  Logan 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  Graduate  Degrees 

Dean  Louis  T.  More 

Announcement  of  Honors  and  Prizes  The  Deans  of  the  College 

Benediction  The  Reverend  John  B.  Van  Fie 

Music     "America" 
Music     "Our  Republic" 


A   NEW  WORLD 

BACCALAUREATE  ADDRESS  TO  THE  CLASS  OF   1918 

By  CHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

"Nevertheless  we,  according  to  the  promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." 

— //  Peler  3.   13. 

I  can  think  of  yon  today,  dear  young  friends,  in  only  one  way.  I  think 
of  you  as  of  that  body  of  American  youth  which  shall  save  the  world  for 
liberty  and  righteousness.  Your  stars  are  not  yet  on  our  service  flag, 
though  no  doubt  many  of  them  will  be  there  before  long,  but  you  represent 
the  stars  already  there,  including  those  golden  stars  standing  for  the  sacri- 
fices we  have  already  made,  and  for  the  many  other  sacrifices  we  shall 
make  before  victory  is  won. 

At  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  presence  we  can  have  but  one  thought. 
Looking  upon  you  in  this  way,  loving  you  and  yearning  over  you  as  we  do 
today,  the  one  idea  that  possesses  us  is  the  meaning  of  this  war  for  you,  its 
meaning  for  you  today  and  its  meaning  for  you  as  the  heirs  of  the  future. 
Perhaps  we  comprehend  something  now  of  its  piesent  meaning;  we  know 
why  we  went  into  it.  But  we  need  to  ask  ourselves  what  this  sacrifice  is 
going  to  bring  to  the  world  in  the  future.  What  will  the  world  be  after  the 
war?  Will  the  result  be  worth  the  stupendous  price  we  shall  pay?  Will 
all  be  waste  and  chaos  after  the  war,  or  will  it  be  an  ordered  world  fit  to 
live  in? 

Materially  and  physically  speaking,  we  know  the  world  will  be  a  wreck. 
Vast  desolation  will  then  exist  in  many  places.  But  what  of  the  moral  and 
the  spiritual  condition  of  the  world  after  the  war?  What  about  liberty,  de- 
mocracy, humanity,  and  righteousness?  What  will  the  war  bring  us  of 
these?  In  short,  what  will  be  the  characteristics  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
world  after  the  war? 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  there  is  a  remarkable  article 
entitled  The  New  Death.  In  it  the  wtiter  analyzes  the  idea  of  death  as  it 
appears  in  the  letters  and  lives  of  the  young  heroes  who  have  been  facing 
it  for  four  years  in  France.  The  old  death,  which  we  have  tried  to  shun  all 
our  days  and  to  conceal  when  it  came,  is  revealed  by  these  latest  prophets, 
says  this  writer,  as  "a  mere  portal  of  an  eternal  progression,"  and  the  imme- 
diate result  should  be  "the  consecration  of  all  living."  "As  we  step  into 
the  future,  we  test  our  ground  for  its  spiritual  foundation.  If  our  faith  is 
to  lead  us,  where  our  dead  boys  have  gone,  it  must  be  a  faith  built  like  theirs, 
on  spiritual  values.  This  is  the  lesson  that  the  supreme  splendor  of  youth 
has  taught  to  a  moribund  world.     To  construct  a  new  world  on  the  faith 
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that  their  word  and  their  sacrifice  attest,  is  the  sole  expression  permitted 
to  our  mourning;  it  is  the  sole  monument  beautiful  enough  to  be  their 
memorial." 

The  "new  death"  which  our  writer  discusses  so  eloquently  is  thus 
the  opening  of  a  new  life  for  the  world.  Through  death  the  world  comes 
once  again  to  its  resurrection;  into  a  life  iicher,  more  abundant,  and  more 
perfect — a  life  eternal.  The  real  teaching  of  these  piophets  of  the  trenches 
is  therefore  not  of  a  "new  death,"  but  of  a  "new  life." 

Throughout  all  history  death  has  been  the  condition  of  human  progress. 
It  is  as  true  of  nations  as  of  individuals  that  only  through  death  do  they 
come  into  a  new  life.  "Thou  fool,  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened 
except  it  die."  Self-sacrifice  is  a  never-ending  and  divine  process,  in  which 
the  inmost  heart  is  constantly  breaking  out  into  fresh  flower.  Sacrifices 
have  been  made,  will  doubtless  always  have  to  be  made,  with  every  step 
of  human  progress.  The  Cross  is  indeed  its  ever-living  symbol,  but  the 
Cross  is  not  fixed  forever  upon  Calvary.  Borne  by  heroic  hands  at  the 
head  of  the  endless  procession  of  mankind,  the  Cross  is  still  maiching  down 
the  ages,  calling  men  to  suffer  and  to  die  for  their  ideals.  It  is  marching 
across  the  Atlantic  and  over  the  fields  of  France  today. 

But,  with  this,  we  have  the  blessed  assurance  that  this  eternal  reap- 
pearance of  the  Cross,  its  ceaseless  reenactment  in  history,  is  the  pi  oof  of 
man's  inalienable  birthright  of  inwaid  freedom,  and,  as  we  see  more  plainly 
now  than  ever  before,  the  only  guarantee  of  his  outward  liberty.  Only 
through  a  new  sacrifice  can  we  save  the  world  for  liberty  and  humanity. 
This,  then,  is  the  new  contribution  of  sacrifice  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  make  in  our  day.  This  is  our  gift  of  blood  and  tears  and  life  for  the  good 
of  men. 

I  ask  you,  then,  to  consider  with  me  some  characteristics  of  the  new 
life  of  the  world,  that  is  to  come  out  of  this  death.  On  this  bright  Sabbath 
day,  this  day  of  our  happy  reunion,  at  this  hour  which  may  be  the  last  in 
Avhich  we  shall  all  be  together  in  this  place,  let  us  think  not  of  death,  but  of 
life — of  the  new  life  for  America,  the  new  life  for  you,  its  heirs,  the  new  life 
for  the  afflicted  peoples  of  Belgium,  of  France — of  that  new  life  for  all  the 
world,  for  which  we  are  willing  to  give  our  lives. 

In  the  first  place,  what  will  be  the  character  of  the  new  world  politically? 
What  of  the  new  state  that  is  to  be?  It  is  evident  that  "the  Lord  hath  a 
controversy  with  the  nations"  today.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  tre- 
mendous controversy? 

Let  us  begin  with  confession.  This  war  marks  the  failure  of  our  old 
civilization,  for  that  old  civilization  has  now  brought  forth  a  calamity  that 
threatens  to  engulf  the  whole  world  with  the  black  night  of  barbarism. 
For  the  moment  chaos,  brutality,  and  unreason  reign  supreme.  To  stop 
this  calamity,  to  prevent  it  from  ever  occurring  again,  there  must  be  a 
new  political  order,  a  new  world  state. 

What  shall  this  new  state  be?     We,  of  America,  believe  it  will  be  a 
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democratic  state,  a  state  made  up  of  equal  members  cooperating  for  mutual 
benefit.  The  state,  which  at  first  was  the  community  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  law  and  order — a  mere  policeman — has  in  these  modern 
times  become  the  guardian  of  all  our  economic,  political,  and  social  interests 
as  well  as  of  our  lives  and  property.  The  result  has  been  an  increasing 
centralization  of  power  in  the  state,  and  a  subordination  of  the  interests 
of  the  individual  to  the  welfare  of  the  group.  Out  of  this  has  grown  the 
big  illusion  of  the  day — the  German  conception  that  the  state  has  a  sacro- 
sanct character  before  which  the  individual  must  bow  in  abject  humility. 
A  learned  German  scholar,  long  a  resident  but  never  a  citizen  of  this  country, 
comparing  the  German  theory  of  government  with  ours,  said:  "For  the 
German  the  state  is  not  for  the  individual,  but  the  individuals  are  for  the 
state."  "And,"  he  adds  significantly,  "the  very  scope  of  the  German  idea 
can  afford  no  other  sphere  than  the  world  itself." 

This  is  the  theory  of  the  state  that  we  are  fighting,  the  theory  that 
would  make  the  individual  a  mere  cog  in  the  machine,  more  remorseless 
and  more  insatiate  than  all  the  inhuman  Tamerlanes  of  history.  This 
is  the  reason  why  we  say  that  if  Germany  wins,  freedom  perishes.  As 
for  us,  then,  we  declare  "we  must  be  free  or  die  who  speak  the  tongue  that 
Shakespeare  spoke  and  hold  the  faith  that  Milton  held."  Our  mission 
as  Americans,  as  defenders  of  individual  liberty,  is  to  bring  a  moral  realism 
into  the  state.  The  citizen  is  not  for  the  state,  but  the  state  is  for  the 
citizen. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  state  is  not  necessary  or  that  it  does  not 
possess  authority.  The  state  is  necessary  and  it  must  have  authority.  It  is 
necessary  because  no  society  can  cohere  without  organization,  and  it  must 
have  authority  in  order  to  do  its  work.  The  state  possesses,  however,  no 
authority  except  that  willingly  conceded  to  it  and  vested  in  it  by  those 
who  constitute  it.  It  is,  as  our  great  Declaration  says,  a  "government  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed." 

But  the  authority  of  the  state  is  also  further  limited  by  the  universal 
moral  order.  There  is,  my  young  friends,  a  single  universal  moral  order 
in  this  world.  It  is  one  and  the  same  order  for  all  men  everywhere.  The 
crime  of  Germany  is  that  it  professes  to  believe  that  the  state  is  a  law  unto 
itself,  that  it  can  do  no  wrong.  The  result  of  this  doctrine  is  to  shatter 
the  moral  universe  and  introduce  a  pluralism  of  moral  orders,  which  leads 
to  a  desperate  and  permanent  chaos. 

History  is,  first  and  last,  a  record  of  the  operations  of  the  law  of  moial 
sequences.  The  one  sure  thing  in  this  world  is  that  principle  of  moral 
continuity  which  links  up  the  sowing  of  evil  with  the  harvest  of  tragedy. 
"What  a  man  sows,  that  shall  he  also  reap,"  is  just  as  true  of  nations  as  it  is 
of  individuals.  The  chief  sin  of  the  times  is  that  we  do  not  apply  the  moral 
code  between  nations  as  we  sometimes  do  between  men.  As  Lord  Morley 
has  said,  "Not  only  is  truth  made  a  subordinate  department  of  daily  politics, 
but  there  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  traditional  statecraft  which 
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paralyzes  the  moral  sense.  The  terms  alter,  but  the  issue  is  constant — 
force  against  right,  reasons  of  state  against  principles  of  ethics;  policy 
against  justice  and  truth;  serpent  against  dove,  fox  against  lamb;  narrow 
and  local  expediency  against  the  broad  and  the  eternal." 

Now  we  see  how  Germany  has  carried  these  abominable  piinciples  to 
their  logical,  their  cruel  conclusion.  The  Ten  Commandments  do  not 
apply  between  Germans  and  outsiders.  General  Von  der  Goltz,  for  exam- 
ple, formulated  and  promulgated  Ten  Iron  Commandments  for  his  German 
soldiers.  "Grow  hard,  warriors,"  reads  his  new  Iron  Commandment. 
"The  soldier  must  be  hard.  It  is  better  to  let  a  hundred  women  and  chil- 
dren belonging  to  the  enemy  die  than  to  let  a  single  German  soldier  suffer." 
In  modern  Prussia  the  Beatitudes  have  become  a  derision,  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  a  laughing-stock.  Such  is  the  result  of  this  hideous  theory 
that  the  state  can  do  no  wrong. 

Now  we  believe  that  a  new  type  of  state  will  be  established  in  the  new 
world  which  our  boys  will  conquer  for  us,  and  the  foundations  on  which  this 
state  will  be  built  will  not  be  might,  but  right;  they  will  not  be  authority 
and  efficiency,  but  good-will  and  justice.  We  cannot  have  peace  in  the 
world  anywhere  without  good-will,  and  good-will  cannot  long  continue 
without  justice,  and  justice  cannot  prevail  unless  there  is  righteousness 
among  the  nations  as  well  as  among  their  individual  members. 

Yet  all  history  shows  that  individuals,  classes,  and  nations  have  been 
under  the  constant  illusion  that  they  could  get  good  for  themselves  through 
despoiling  or  exploiting  other  individuals,  classes,  or  nations;  that  they 
can  get  something  from  others  for  which  they  do  not  give  or  seek  to  give 
an  equivalent  return.  From  this  illusion  has  also  sprung  that  devilish 
belief  that  wrong  should  be  repaid  by  wrong,  that  we  may  remedy  evil  by 
returning  evil.     This  is  the  doctrine  of  hell. 

This  line  of  thought  biings  us  to  the  very  heart  of  the  social  problem — 
the  problem  of  the  relations  of  men  and  groups  of  men  to  one  another. 
The  true  formula  on  which  to  organize  all  human  relations  is  the  formula 
of  service.  Only  as  the  ideal  of  mutual  service,  of  full  reciprocity  in  con- 
ferring mutual  benefits,  is  realized  by  men  in  their  living  together,  is  there 
a  chance  for  stable  and  harmonious  and  worthwhile  human  living. 

The  only  cure  for  injustice  is  righteousness.  "The  work  of  righteous- 
ness shall  be  peace;  and  the  effect  of  righteousness  quietness  and  assurance 
forever."  If,  therefore,  we  would  save  the  nations  from  eternal  wars  and 
destruction,  we  must  "look  for  a  new  world  in  which  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness."    Such  a  world  our  boys  will  conquer  for  us. 

But  war  alone  cannot  end  war.  Might  does  not  rule  the  real  world, 
the  world  of  souls;  the  moral  law  does  finally  govern  mankind.  No 
mere  military  defeat  of  autocracy  can  purge  the  nations  of  greed  of  power, 
of  the  lust  of  conquest,  of  the  pride  of  mastery.  We  must,  indeed,  destroy 
autocracy;  and  we  must  do  justice  to  its  victims,  including  its  own  op- 
pressed at  home.  But  we  must  do  more  than  this:  the  will  to  power, 
which  was  the  cause  of  this  war,  must  be  replaced  by  the  will  to  love. 
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If  this  be  a  moial  universe,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  then  the  Europe 
which  conducted  its  affairs  on  the  basis  of  lying,  intrigue,  and  spoliation, 
could  not  possibly  have  escaped  the  hell  in  which  it  is  plunged  today. 
It  might  have,  by  increasing  armaments,  safeguarded  itself  temporarily 
against  the  results  of  its  wickedness,  but  its  mad  struggle  in  the  vicious 
circle  of  repeated  intrigue  and  chicanery  and  of  growing  mutual  menace, 
was  doomed  from  the  beginning  to  bring  on  a  terrible  catastrophe. 

These  tremendous  tragedies  of  history  are,  thus,  the  self-vindication 
of  the  moral  order  against  those  who  deny  it,  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  the  nations.  The  most  awful  thing  about  it  is  that  the  moral  stupor 
of  the  statesmen  plunges  whole  multitudes  of  innocent  people  into  death 
and  destruction.  The  statesmen  arrange  the  game,  fix  the  prizes,  and 
order  the  feast  that  is  to  follow,  but  the  people  pay  the  price  of  it  all  with 
their  blood  and  their  lives. 

At  such  a  time  as  this  we  must  try  to  think  clearly  and  speak  plainly. 
The  curse  of  the  old  statecraft  was  its  atheism,  its  denial  of  God.  This 
atheistic  statesmanship  has  again  and  again  plunged  the  world  into  misery 
and  destruction.  From  Babylon  to  Berlin  the  development  of  the  race  was 
interrupted  constantly  by  terrible  catastrophes  which  were  the  direct 
result  of  this  atavistic  faith  in  fraud  and  force.  It  is  the  atheism  which 
ignores  this  overruling  power  for  righteousness,  that  leaves  the  moral  order 
out  of  its  reckoning  and  thinks  it  can  escape  the  consequences  of  evil  doing 
by  a  combination  of  clever  statesmanship  and  of  military  power.  It  is 
this  atheism  which  has  made  all  Europe  the  intolerable  inferno  it  is  today. 

I  affirm,  therefore,  that  our  whole  argument  falls  to  the  ground  if 
there  be  no  God.  If  there  is  no  God,  there  is  no  universal  moral  order.  In  a 
world  without  a  God  and  without  a  moral  order,  the  only  law  that  pays  is 
the  law  of  the  jungle.  The  Germans  are  right:  the  only  statesmanship 
for  a  world  in  which  there  is  no  God  of  righteousness  is  this  combination  of 
craft  and  force,  of  treaty-breaking  and  military  conquest,  which  we  see 
so  dreadfully  illustrated  in  their  course  in  bringing  on  and  in  carrying  on 
this  hellish  war. 

But  our  reading  of  history  teaches  us  that  there  is  a  God  of  righteous- 
ness, there  is  a  moral  order  that  governs  nations  as  well  as  men.  This  is 
the  teaching  not  only  of  past  history  but  also  of  present  history.  It  is  the 
teaching  of  the  events  that  are  happening  in  this  very  war.  Abominable 
and  frightful  as  are  most  of  the  occurrences  of  this  war,  there  are  some 
phases  of  it  which  ought  to  give  us  much  encouragement.  It  is  true  that 
we  see  on  the  one  side  Germany  and  her  allies  carrying  ouc  their  hideous 
doctrine  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  that  treaties  are  only  "scraps  of 
paper,"  that  might  makes  right,  that  necessity  knows  no  law,  that  the  earth 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  nation  that  has  power  to  take  it,  that  terrorism  is 
a  fine  military  measure,  and  the  murder  of  innocent  women  and  children 
legitimate  warfare.  But  on  the  other  side  we  see  a  splendid  array  of  na- 
tions, including  almost  all  the  other  peoples  of  the  earth,  united  in  the 
defense  of  liberty,  of  the  rights  of  individuals,  races  and  peoples  to  deter- 
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mine  their  own  destiny,  of  the  integrity  of  a  moral  law  between  both  men 
and  nations  and  of  the  principles  of  righteousness  and  humanity.  It  is  our 
joy  that  Ameiica  is  one  of  these  nations.  This  is  the  glorious  sign  of  the 
times :  that  there  are  nations  who  believe  that  God  is  still  in  His  heavens  and 
still  holds  the  balances  between  the  nations. 

The  difference,  then,  between  this  war  and  the  ancient  wars  is  that  the 
battles  being  wraged  today  are  not  merely  conflicts  of  arms;  they  are  also 
and  in  a  larger  sense  conflicts  of  ideals.  On  the  fields  of  France  today  right 
grapples  with  might,  justice  with  injustice,  truth  with  treachery.  We 
believe  that  a  new  day  has  dawned  upon  this  old  world  because  we  see  so 
many  nations  fighting  for  righteousness  and  justice,  liberty  and  humanity. 

We  believe  that  the  new  world  is  here,  moreover,  because  we  see  through- 
out the  whole  wrorld  of  humanity  today  a  vast  new  mobilization  going  on — 
Germany  made  a  mobilization  of  military  powrer;  we  see  a  mobilization 
of  moral  power.  The  events  of  the  last  four  years  have  blasted  the  old 
materialistic  philosophy.  Racial  barriers  are  being  eliminated.  Class 
spirit  is  giving  way  to  the  spirit  of  democracy.  A  new  understanding  of 
brotherhood  is  dawning  upon  our  consciousness  and  a  deepened  respect  for 
the  rights  of  men  is  being  incorporated  into  our  laws  as  well  as  into  our 
creeds. 

Therefore,  though  victory  today  and  tomorrow  attend  the  banners  of 
the  adversary  and  the  thrones  of  the  wicked  seem  as  solid  as  the  everlasting 
hills,  "nevertheless,  we,  according  to  His  promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." 

Another  most  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  is  the  character  of  the 
leadeiship  developed  in  the  nations  fighting  for  humanity.  The  old-time 
statesmanship  was  a  statesmanship  of  pure  intellectuality,  of  little  more 
than  cunning.  But  true  statesmanship  is  not  altogether  an  affair  of  the 
mind.  Mentality  has  its  limitations.  An  intellectual  colossus  may  be  a 
spiritual  dwarf.  Cunning  is  no  substitute  for  justice.  The  soul  has  a  right 
to  a  hearing.  You  may  crucify  the  soul,  but  you  cannot  destroy  it.  You 
may  ignore  the  conscience,  but  its  voice  will  not  be  stilled.  You  may 
scorn  the  laws  of  the  Almighty  and  make  laws  for  yourself,  but  the  laws  of 
God  will  continue  to  operate.  High  mentality  coupled  with  low  spirituality 
makes  the  most  dangerous  combination  conceivable.  We  are  witnessing 
today  the  disastrous  results  of  such  a  combination.  We  may  look,  in  fact, 
upon  this  contest  as  a  struggle  between  the  spiritual  statesmanship  that 
enthrones  God  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  an  intellectual  statesmanship  that 
makes  power  its  god.  This  philosophy  of  life,  however,  that  ignores  con- 
science, honor,  and  the  fundamental  virtues  is  doomed  to  defeat.  "By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them"  is  just  as  true  of  leadership  as  of  anything  else. 
A  leadership  born  of  barbarism,  that  violates  every  principle  of  honor,  wrecks 
the  fortunes  and  happiness  of  countless  thousands,  that  teaches  men  to 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  militarism — a  leadership  that  maims  and  kills 
and  tortures,  that  thinks  only  in  terms  of  Zeppelins  and  submarines — this 
leadership  belongs  in  hell. 
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But  a  new  order  of  statesmanship  has  come  into  existence — a  states- 
manship that  links  morality  with  intellectuality,  that  demands  nobility  of 
soul  as  well  as  nobility  of  mind.  This  new  statesmanship,  this  spiritual 
statesmanship,  is  destined  to  play  an  ever-increasing  role  in  the  affairs  of 
nations.     To  this  leadership  you  will  belong. 

And  what  shall  America  be  in  this  new  world  of  righteousness?  What 
will  the  new  America  do  to  incorporate  these  principles  of  righteousness 
and  brotherhood  into  her  life?  Our  service  of  humanity  must  begin  at 
home.  All  our  millions  for  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Red  Triangle,  all  our 
billions  spent  for  munitions — yes,  all  the  thousands  of  precious  lives  given 
for  the  salvation  of  others — will  be  for  naught  if  we  do  not  learn  through 
this  war  to  deal  justly  with  our  own  people  here  at  home.  While  fighting 
for  liberty  for  others  we  shall  not  fail  to  win  a  larger  liberty  for  ourselves. 

This,  then,  is  the  lesson  which  these  times  bring  you,  young  men  and 
women,  future  leaders  of  the  new  world.  This  war  has  taught  us  that  we 
have  souls,  created  in  the  spiritual  image  of  the  Almighty,  souls  with  im- 
measurable resources  waiting  to  be  developed,  and  that  their  development 
is  the  cardinal  object  of  our  existence. 

Just  now,  however,  we  have  a  more  immediate  task  to  perform:  this 
world  must  first  be  made  a  safe  and  decent  place  to  live  in,  a  place  in  which 
the  souls  of  men  can  find  their  true  development. 

From  now  forward  this  war  is  to  be  chiefly  our  war.  Belgium,  France, 
Britain  and  our  allies  have  saved  civilization  for  us  so  far.  But  the  sword 
has  now  passed  to  America.  The  vanguard  of  our  noble  army  is  already 
on  the  battle  line  and  millions  of  our  boys  are  following.  Yours,  dear  young 
people,  is  the  duty,  the  privilege,  the  honor,  to  take  up  the  flag  of  freedom 
and  carry  it  on  to  victory! 

Your  task  is  to  put  an  end  forever  to  Prussianism.  By  fraud  and  force 
Prussia  seeks  to  conquer  the  world.  If  not  by  this  war,  then,  as  General 
Von  Freytag  of  their  General  Staff  has  written  in  his  book,  by  another  war 
soon  to  follow.  Then  Prussia  shall  have  war  and  more  war  and  still  more 
war  right  now!  We  will  slay  the  Prussian  beast  now.  To  listen  to  pro- 
posals for  a  Prussian  peace,  to  compromise  now  with  this  butcher  of  men 
and  nations  and  let  him  have  all  the  spoils  of  his  crimes  to  fatten  on,  would 
be  as  infamous  as  it  would  be  foolish.  This  war  for  democracy  must  be 
fought  to  a  successful  finish  now  or  you  will  rob  your  children  of  their 
heritage  of  liberty  and  leave  them  to  fight  a  still  more  hellish  war.  For 
this  war  is  merely  the  continuation  of  the  struggle  for  liberty  begun  by  the 
fathers  in  '76  and  carried  on  through  all  our  wars  since.  As  your  fathers 
gave  liberty  to  America,  so  it  is  your  duty  to  give  liberty  to  the  world. 
It  is,  then,  the  spirit  of  America  that  fills  you;  in  you  the  spirit  of  America 
will  conquer  again.  The  spirit  of  America  will  bring  in  that  "new  world 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." 


THE  YEAR'S  PROGRESS 

By  RUFUS  B.  SMITH 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Since  I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  University,  I  have  made  it  a  practice  at  each  commence- 
ment to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  important  events  of  the  year,  so  that 
the  public  at  large,  to  whom  this  University  belongs,  may  be  kept  informed 
as  to  its  life. 

In  pursuance  of  that  practice  I  submit  to  you  the  following  statement: 

The  past  year  has  been  an  eventful  one  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

At  the  last  commencement  we  had  been  at  war  with  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Germany  for  only  two  months;  yet  after  that  short  period 
of  time  I  was  able  to  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  preparation  which  the 
University  in  all  of  its  departments  was  making  to  assist  our  Government 
in  its  preparation  for  the  war.  During  the  past  year  the  University  has 
subordinated  every  activity  to  rendering  every  assistance  in  its  power  to 
the  Government.  We  feel  a  pardonable  pride,  I  think,  in  what  the  insti- 
tution has  accomplished.  According  to  figures  compiled  June  10,  the 
University  has  the  following  men  in  the  service  of  the  United  States: 

Faculty  and  other  officers  84 

Former  faculty  members  2 

Students,  1916-17,  1917-18  375 

Alumni  (1916  or  earlier)  230 

Former  students  85 

Engineer  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  60 

Medical  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  102 

Total  938 

Deducting  men  in  Engineer  and  Medical  Enlisted 

Reserve  Corps  in  the  University  162 

Total  in  active  service  776 

The  purpose  of  the  establishment  of  the  Medical  Enlisted  Reserve 
Corps,  the  members  of  which  are  now  taking  their  courses  in  the  University, 
requires  probably  no  explanation,  for  it  is  self-evident. 

The  purpose  of  the  Engineer  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  is  not  so  well 
understood  by  the  public  and  a  word  of  explanation  in  regard  to  it  may  be 
of  interest. 
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The  men  in  this  corps  are  permitted  to  continue  in  their  studies  in 
order  to  prepare  for  war  service,  upon  which  they  will  enter  immediately 
after  their  graduation.  Class  instruction  in  military  engineering  was 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1917,  in  the  different  departments  of  the  College 
of  Engineering.  The  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  gives  instruction 
in  military  topography  and  map  making;  in  the  construction  of  spar  and 
ponton  bridges;  and  in  the  erection  of  various  structures  with  knots, 
splicings  and  lashings.  The  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  teaches 
radio  and  buzzer  work.  The  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
instructs  in  gas  engineering  as  applied  to  motor  transportation  and  aero- 
planes; in  the  principles  of  mechanics  involved  in  aeroplane  construction 
and  flight;  in  the  design  of  special  machine  elements  applicable  in  guns, 
gun  carriages,  and  in  machines  for  their  production;  in  hydraulics,  hydraulic 
machines  used  in  the  construction  of  ordnance,  and  the  analysis  of  hydraulic 
recoil;  in  buffer  mechanisms  for  guns;  in  the  construction  of  charts; 
and  in  the  principles  applicable  to  the  production  of  shrapnel  and  ordnance. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  United  States  Government  suggested  to  the 
authorities  of  the  University  that  they  could  assist  the  Government  if  they 
would  undertake  the  instruction  and  training  of  500  soldiers  in  auto-mechan- 
ics, making  them  capable  of  operating  and  keeping  in  order  all  kinds  of 
automobiles  and  trucks  used  in  war.  This  proposal,  in  addition  to  the 
training  and  instruction  of  these  soldiers,  involved  their  housing  and  feeding 
by  the  authorities  of  the  University.  The  Board  of  Directors  immedi- 
ately expressed  not  only  its  willingness,  but  its  desire  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment; and  after  a  conference  with  Army  officers  and  representatives  of 
the  War  Department  we  agreed  to  train  500  men,  beginning  in  April,  for  a 
period  of  two  months.  The  instruction  was  given  in  the  College  of  En- 
gineering, the  men  were  housed  in  the  Gymnasium  and  in  the  old  College 
of  Medicine,  and  meals  were  furnished  them  in  the  dining  hall  of  the  Uni- 
versity. This  first  body  of  500  members  completed  its  training  and  the 
Board  has  entered  into  another  arrangement  for  an  additional  500  men 
who  are  to  arrive  today. 

An  additional  contract  has  also  been  signed  with  the  Government 
for  the  training  of  120  electrical  engineers,  who  may  be  expected  in  the 
near  future. 

The  Government  pays  the  University  a  certain  price  for  each  man, 
which  represents  merely  the  actual  cost  to  the  University  for  instruction, 
housing,  and  feeding.  The  Board  assured  the  Government  that  it  did 
not  wish  to  make  any  profit  in  the  matter  and  that  if  any  profit  were  made, 
it  would  be  returned  to  the  Government. 

The  officers  of  the  Army  and  the  representatives  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment who  come  to  the  city  from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  this  work 
have  frequently  stated  that  no  institution  of  learning  in  the  country  ranks 
higher  than  the  University  of  Cincinnati  for  the  efficienc}7  with  which  its 
war  work  for  the  Government  is  done.  And  in  a  letter  I  received  this  week 
from  a  representative  of  the  War  Department,  I  was  informed  that  in  bis 
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report  the  officer  of  the  Army  who  had  recently  been  here  to  renew  the 
contract  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  patriotism  and  spirit  of  co- 
operation shown  by  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

The  University  is  also  doing  work  of  a  confidential  nature  for  the 
Government  in  chemistry,  geography,  statistics,  and  plant  pathology. 

The  preparation  for  this  work  required  a  preliminary  outlay  of  money 
of  not  less  than  $25,000;  but  the  University  did  not  have  any  such  amount 
of  money  available  for  the  purpose.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Mayor, 
the  War  Council  at  the  City  Hall,  and  the  War  Education  Committee  of  the 
Board,  $25,000  was  borrowed  from  one  of  the  banks,  the  repayment  of  this 
amount  being  guaranteed  by  certain  public-spirited  citizens  and  the  three 
members  of  the  War  Education  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  patriotic  work  of  the  University  has  not  been  confined,  however, 
to  the  men.  The  women  of  the  University  have  also  done  their  part,  and 
they  are  found  in  all  those  numerous  and  varied  war  activities  of  the  city 
in  which  women  are  engaged. 

In  this  connection,  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  give  a  brief  reference  to 
the  war  work  done  by  the  School  of  Nursing  and  Health  of  this  institution. 
The  Director  of  this  school  was  appointed  from  Washington,  Chief  Nurse 
of  the  Cincinnati  Base  Hospital  Unit  No.  25.  She  and  Miss  Ethel  Swope 
recruited  the  nursing  personnel  of  the  unit  to  one  hundred  members.  The 
entire  personnel  have  been  in  cantonment  service  since  March.  Forty-five 
of  the  hundred  were  graduates  or  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  school, 
and  others  of  the  school  have  gone  into  Army  service.  The  service  flag 
which  hangs  in  the  dormitory  of  the  School  of  Nursing  and  Health  con- 
tains sixty  stars. 

Our  Director  of  Nursing  and  Health,  as  Chief  Nurse  of  the  unit,  has 
also  recruited  and  trained  one  hundred  nurses'  aids;  is  Chairman  of  the 
local  Nursing  Service  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  which  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  recruiting  of  two  hundred  more  graduate  nurses,  this  being 
Cincinnati's  quota  of  the  national  call  for  25,000  nurses  for  military  service; 
and  is  Chairman  of  the  State  Committee  on  Nursing  of  the  Woman's  Com- 
mittee of  the  Ohio  Branch  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  which  com- 
mittee within  the  last  six  months  has  recruited  ovei  five  hundred  student 
nurses  in  Ohio. 

In  connection  with  this  splendid  work  of  Miss  Logan,  the  director 
of  the  school,  mention  should  also  be  made  of  Miss  Blanche  Pfefferkorn, 
Miss  Abbie  Roberts,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Stevenson,  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Nttrsing  and  Health. 

I  turn  now  to  make  brief  reference  to  the  activities  of  the  University 
in  time  of  peace. 

The  most  important  addition  to  the  intellectual  work  of  the  University 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  incorporation  into  the  University  of  the 
Law  School  of  the  Cincinnati  College.  The  occasion  would  not  permit 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  terms  of  the  merger.  I  may  state,  however, 
in  a  general  way,  that  this  school,  with  its  property  of  the  value  of  over 
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$325,000,  comes  into  the  University  for  all  time  and  vests  all  its  property 
in  the  Directors  of  the  University,  who  have  complete  and  absolute  control 
of  the  school.  It  will  continue  for  the  present  to  be  conducted  in  the  Law 
School  building  on  Ninth  street,  which  was  the  property  of  the  Cincinnati 
College  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  University.  It  is  my  hope  for  the 
future,  whether  it  be  realized  in  my  day  or  not,  that  the  property  on  Ninth 
street  may  be  sold  and  that  some  benefactor  of  the  University  will  add  a 
sufficient  amount  to  that  realized  from  such  sale  to  permit  the  erection 
on  our  University  grounds  of  a  hall  of  law,  making  another  gem  in  our 
coronet   of   buildings. 

Among  other  statements  made  by  me  in  submitting  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  the  formal  agreement  of  transfer  of  all  the  property  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati College  to  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  I  would  repeat  the  following : 

"The  Cincinnati  public  will  no  doubt  hold  in  proper  appre- 
ciation the  high  purpose  animating  the  stockholders  of  the  Cincin- 
nati College,  who,  in  order  that  a  great  law  school  may  be  estab- 
lished in  Cincinnati,  have  agreed  to  relinquish  all  title  to  their 
property  and  to  dedicate  its  use  to  the  people  of  this  city. 

"It  would  be  but  a  short-sighted  view  of  the  purpose  of  the 
establishment  of  a  high  grade  law  school  to  regard  such  an  institu- 
tion as  merely  one  to  educate  men  in  a  particular  profession. 

"Our  democratic  form  of  government  requires  for  its  success 
that  it  shall  have  leaders  of  high  ideals  and  intellectual  equip- 
ment to  serve  as  leaders  of  popular  opinion  and  action. 

"We  believe  that  a  high  grade  law  school,  carried  on  in  the 
atmosphere  that  should  characterize  a  University,  may  be  con- 
fidently regarded  as  a  fruitful  field  for  such  leadership. 

"It  is  the  hope  of  the  Board  that  the  new  law  school  will 
produce  not  merely  lawyers,  but  men;  men  who  will  learn  the 
meaning  of  the  word  'consecration'  and  be  filled  with  a  sense 
of  obligation  and  leadership  in  our  democracy." 

Another  event  of  great  educational  interest  is  that  by  the  new  charter 
for  the  city,  which  was  adopted  by  popular  vote  last  November,  and  went 
into  effect  January  1  of  this  year,  the  Directors  of  the  University  appoint 
the  Directing  Medical  Staff  of  the  Cincinnati  General  Hospital;  and  the 
Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing  and  Health  of  the  University  and  the 
faculty  of  that  school  become  the  director  and  fill  the  supervisory  positions 
in  the  nursing  department  of  the  hospital. 

By  the  contract  under  which  the  property  of  the  Cincinnati  College 
was  turned  over  to  the  University  for  a  law  school,  and  by  the  new  charter 
which  imposes  upon  the  Directors  of  the  University  the  duty  of  appointing 
from  its  College  of  Medicine  the  medical  directors  of  the  hospital  and  the 
head  and  supervisory  positions  of  the  nursing  department  in  the  hospital, 
a  great  responsibility  has  been  imposed  upon  the  Board  of  Directors  in  the 


management  of  the  Law  School,  the  College  of  Medicine,  the  School  of 
Nursing  and  Health,  and  the  Cincinnati  General  Hospital.  The  responsi- 
bility is  increased  by  the  fact  that  those  who  gave  to  the  Board  this  responsi- 
bility had  in  mind  in  a  measure  the  personnel  of  the  present  Board  as  an 
indication  of  what  the  personnel  of  the  Board  would  continue  to  be,  and 
looked  to  the  Directors  of  the  University  to  discharge  these  new  duties 
imposed  upon  them  with  impartiality  and  absolute  fairness.  One  of  the 
great  handicaps  in  schools  of  law  and  medicine  has  always  been  a  tendency, 
sometimes  unconsciously  and  sometimes  consciously,  to  form  little  coteries 
who  ruled  the  schools  in  the  interests  of  cliques.  The  moment  such  a 
spirit  begins  in  a  law  school  or  a  medical  school,  the  period  of  degeneracy 
has  set  in.  The  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University  both  today 
and  in  the  future  is  so  to  administer  the  trusts  imposed  upon  them  as  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  whole  University. 

One  of  the  greatest  gifts  in  the  history  of  the  institution  has  been 
provided  for  in  the  past  year  by  Mrs.  Obed  J.  Wilson,  of  this  city.  Her 
gift  is  a  beautiful  convocation  hall  for  the  University,  to  be  located  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  campus  at  Clifton  and  University  avenues,  the  site 
having  been  selected  by  Mrs.  Wilson.  The  building  will  be  called  "The 
Obed  J.  and  Amanda  Landrum  Wilson  Memorial  Hall."  The  design  is  of 
the  classic  character  which  harmonizes  with  the  other  new  buildings  on  the 
campus,  and  the  building  will  seat  2,000  persons.  It  will  be  used  mainly 
for  the  regular  assemblages  of  the  students  and  faculty  for  commencements, 
celebrations,  and  public  lectures. 

The  cost  of  building  at  the  present  war  prices  is  practically  prohibitive, 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  secure  the  necessary  material,  which  is  altogether 
unlikely.  But  in  order  that  her  gift  may  in  no  event  fail,  Mrs.  Wilson  has 
provided  in  her  will  a  sufficient  amount  to  carry  out  the  proposed  improve- 
ment. 

The  friends  of  the  University  have  a  deep  appreciation  of  this  most 
generous  gift  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  which  will  stand  for  all  time  as  a  monument 
to  a  noble  man  and  woman  whose  lives  and  sympathies  were  always  in 
keeping  with  the  highest  ideals  of  education  and  scholarship. 

The  new  Medical  College  building  was  completed  and  dedicated  this 
year.  The  amount  considered  sufficient  to  erect  the  building  when  it  was 
originally  planned  proved  inadequate,  and  a  large  sum  in  addition  was  found 
necessary  to  complete  it.  Through  the  efforts  of  Major  C.  R.  Holmes, 
the  additional  amount  was  raised. 

During  the  last  year  Mr.  William  C.  Fiedeldey  left  his  estate  of  $30,000 
to  the  University.  Litigation  has  arisen  in  respect  to  his  will,  so  that  it 
would  be  premature  to  announce  this  gift  as  a  certainty. 

Other  gifts  may  be  briefly  referred  to  as  follows: 

Mr.  Charles  Boldt  and  Mr.  Walter  J.  Friedlander  each  subscribed 
$  1,000  per  year  for  five  years  for  the  College  Dispensary. 

The  Cincinnati  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  has  offered 
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a  sum  of  more  than  $2,000  to  be  used  as  a  loan  fund  to  aid  students  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry. 

Mr.  James  A.  Green  gave  $500  to  purchase  the  Pennypaeker  collection 
of  fossils  for  the  geology  museum. 

Mr.  Robert  Lee  Straus,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1917,  before  leaving 
for  war  service,  gave  $500  to  found  a  prize  for  excellence  in  English. 

The  E.  I.  Dupont  de  Nemours  Company  has  given  a  scholarship  of 
$350  to  be  awarded  next  year  to  a  Senior  student  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry.  The  company  states  that  this  gift  is  made  in  recognition  of 
the  excellent  chemical  work  done  at  the  University. 

Mr.   and  Mrs.   William  Mosler  presented  a  portrait  of   Dr.   Frederick 
Forchheimer. 

From  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  through  Mr.  Charles  F.  Hornberger, 
Director  of  Public  Service,  the  University  received  an  air  compressor  and 
other  machinery  from  the  Madisonville  light  plant,  which  was  discontinued. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Rasinsky  gave  her  husband's  library  of  engineering  and 
scientific  books. 

Professor  James  H.  Gore,  formerly  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  and  the  Geodetic  and  Coast  Survey  and  for  many  years  professor 
of  mathematics  at  George  Washington  University,  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity his  library.  This  collection  is  the  largest  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
country. 

The  enrollment  by  colleges  for  the  academic  year  1 9 1 7- 1 8  is  as  follows : 

College  of  Liberal  Arts,  including  teachers  taking 

arts  courses     783 

Evening  Academic  Classes   906 

Making  a  total  of  students  taking  work  in  the 
College   of   Liberal    Arts,    not   including   the 

students  in  the  External  Courses,  of    1,689 

Graduate  School     131 

College  for  Teachers      435 

College  of  Engineering 454 

College  of  Medicine 145 

School  of  Nursing  and  Health    123 

College  of  Commerce    281 

School  of  Household  Arts    92 

Gross  Total     3,350 

Counted  twice    274 

Net  Total    3,076 
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The  degrees  and  diplomas  to  be  awarded  today  are  as  follows: 

A.  B.  degrees 92 

Engineering  degrees 30 

B.S.,  College  for  Teachers    51 

B.S.,  granted  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

to  medical  students    15 

B.S.,  School  of  Household  Arts 5 

LL.B.  degrees 21 

M.D.  degrees 23 

A.M.  degrees 11 

Ph.D.  degrees 2 

Total  degrees      250 

Teachers'  diplomas    22 

Diplomas  in  School  of  Nursing  and  Health     .  .      40 

Total  diplomas 62 

Special  certificates  in  public  health  nursing.  .  3 

Total  degrees  and  diplomas 315 

According  to  figures  published  in  School  and  Society,  May  11,1918, 
there  are  nearly  70,000  fewer  students  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  this 
country  than  there  were  in  1916.  The  average  loss  is  about  18  per  cent. 
The  heaviest  losses  are  found  in  those  institutions  which  draw  their  stu- 
dents from  a  distance  (Harvard,  40  per  cent.;  Yale,  35  per  cent.;  Prince- 
ton, 43.9  per  cent.;  etc.)  The  only  colleges  that  have  not  suffered  heavily 
in  the  total  enrollment  are  those  which,  like  our  own,  are  situated  in  large 
cities  and  offer  opportunities  for  varied  practical  education  (Western 
Reserve,  2  per  cent,  loss;  New  York  University,  2  per  cent,  gain;  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  1.2  per  cent,  gain.) 

"Nothing  succeeds  like  success."  The  question  whether  we  shall  have 
in  Cincinnati  a  municipal  university  is  no  longer  open  for  debate.  The 
University  has  come  to  stay  and  it  has  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  people.  The  survey  made  several  years  ago  discloses  the 
fact  that  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  students  would  not  be  able  to  secure 
a  higher  education  if  they  were  compelled  to  leave  Cincinnati  to  secure  it. 

The  University  is  becoming  the  head  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  city; 
and  is  every  year  becoming  more  valuable  in  advancing  our  industrial 
and  commercial  life. 

The  cost  of  the  University  necessarily  grows  with  the  years  as  th< 
activities  of  the  institution  are  broadened  and  taken  advantage  of  by 
larger  proportion  of  our  people.  The  levy  for  the  University  was  at  first 
included  in  what  is  known  as  the  Smith  Law,  which  allows  a  total  levy  foi 
municipal  purposes  of  ten  mills.     This  provision  of  the  law  was  subsequently 
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modified  by  the  legislature  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  levy  for  uni- 
versity purposes  is  outside  of  the  ten  mills  of  the  Smith  Law,  but  is  inside 
of  the  additional  five  mills  which  may  be  levied  by  a  vote  of  the  people. 
The  city  of  Cincinnati  has  never  been  able  to  live  within  the  ten  mills  levy, 
and  annually  the  people  of  the  city  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  additional 
five  mills.  The  legislation  which  puts  the  university  outside  of  the  ten 
mills  levy  and  within  the  fifteen  mills  levy  has  no  logical  basis  upon  which 
to  rest.  It  represents  one  of  those  compromises  in  legislation  which  it  is 
often  found  necessary  to  accept. 

Three  cities  of  the  state — viz.,  Cincinnati,  Toledo,  and  Akron,  are  the 
only  cities  that  have  municipal  universities.  Our  legislation  now  punishes 
them  for  their  efforts  to  give  their  people  the  benefits  of  a  higher  education 
by  saying  to  them,  "If  you  wish  this  higher  education,  you  must  cut  down 
your  other  activities — your  police  force,  your  fire  department,  and  your 
other  departments  of  city  government."  Why  should  this  be  so?  It  is 
not  so  if  the  levy  is  ten  mills;  why  should  it  be  so  if  the  levy  is  fifteen  mills? 
And  if  the  representatives  in  the  legislature  from  Hamilton,  Lucas,  and  Stark 
Counties  say  to  the  legislature,  "Our  people  want  the  University  outside 
of  the  fifteen  mills,"  why  should  not  the  legislature  enact  legislation  which 
meets  the  wishes  of  these  communities? 
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COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Dean  Chandler,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science,  which  were  conferred: 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


*Ralph  Auch 

Clara  Monroe  Ackerson 

Jessie  Adler  (Mrs.  Charles  H.) 

Fanny  Burnette  Alexander 

Mary  Mahala  Askew 

Arthur  Badgley 

Hervey  Hubbard  Barber 

Helen  Miller  Becht 
fHenry  Joseph  Berkowitz 

Alice  Warwick  Black 

Sheldon  Haas  Blank 

Hildegarde  Brinkman 

Dorothy  Wolf  Brown 

Sophie  Wilhelmina  Brunhoff 

Ellen  Martha  Bullerdick 

Sylvia  Margot  Byer 

Frank  Rawley  Byers 

Marie  Kathleen  Cavanaugh 

Enolia  Irene  Chambers 

Edwards  Whitaker  Church 
*Philip  Alfred  Cohen 

Mary  Price  Corre 

Elizabeth  Griffith  Creaghead 

Genevieve  Eddy  Doster 

Jesse  Kessner  Dunn 

Leon  Fram 

Elvira  Goettsch 

Ethel  Fanny  Goldsmith 

Hertha  Gromme 

Elizabeth  Christine  Hagemeyer 

Loretta  Marie  Hahn 


Grace  Mathia  Harper 

Samuel  Joy  Harris 

Humes  Houston  Whittlesey  Hart 

Margaret  Anna  Hasemeier 

Ruth  Amelia  Hatfield 

Use  Erika  Haupt 

Walter  Hans  Haupt 

Eleanor  Duncan  Haynes 

Ruth  Heckerman 
*Carl  Nathan  Herman 
*Wesley  Leon  Horman 

Clarence  Bleyler  Kugler  Hunter 

Marie  Anderson  Hunter 

Sadie  Hutner 

Hyman  Iola 

Bertram  Wayne  Jenkins 

Max  Kaufman 
fCarl  Henry  Kienker 
fArthur  Somerfield  Kling 

William  Habekotte  Koenig 

Minnie  Isabel  Landen 

Marcella  Marie  Leen 

Ida  Sevier  Lotspeich 

Anna  Lueders 

Florence  Marie  Magly 

Bessie  Manning 
*John  Arthur  Meyer 

Myron  Meyer  Meyerovitz 

Vivien  Millar 

Albert  Greenberg  Minda 

Mabel  Grant  Moore  (Mrs.  W.  E.) 


*With  the  colors, 
tin  the  service. 
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Alene  Christine  Mossmyer 
Dudley  Miller  Outcalt 
Walter  Frederic  Peters 
Genevieve  Phillips 
Charlotta  Wilhelmina  Poll 
Sylvia  Elizabeth  Rehm 
Irving  Frederick  Reichert 
Eugenia  Lea  Remelin 
Mima  Riddiford 
Carl  Herman  Rogatzky 
Miriam  Romaine 
Margaret  Sara  Rosenthal 
George  Wallace  Ryall 
Helen  Julia  Sammet 
[ra  Eugene  Sanders 


Carl  von  Schlichten 
Grace  Mansfield  Seifried 
Gladys  Sellew 
Emilie  Louise  Stegemeyer 
William  Sternseher 
Catharine  Marie  Stifel 
Marie  Antoinette  Sturwold 
Marjorie  Adeline  Tellefsen 
Isabel  Louise  Thomas 
Marguerite  Esther  Tierney 
Tulietta  Weinberger 
Agnes  Westerlund 
*George  Henry  Wilson 
Doris  Wulff 
Holliday  Zwick 


Bachelor  of  Science 


Eslie  Asbury 

Robert  Frederick  Braunlin 
Howard  Ellsworth  Busching 
Matthew  Thomas  Donahue 
Henry  Bernard  Freiberg 
David  Samuel  Hachen 
Louis  Mathias  Hohman 
James  Guy  Jones 


Robert  Arthur  Kehoe 
Henry  Frank  Kenkel 
Kenneth  Leroy  Lockwood 
Alice  Franklin  Lyle 
Clyde  Clarkson  Payne 
William  Raymond  Rogers 
Marshall  Cullen  Sexton 


COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 

Dean  Burris,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  for  Teachers, 
^commended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
nd  for  diplomas  in  education,  which  were  conferred: 


Bachelor  of  Science 


Appellona  Adams 
Helen  Elizabeth  Arnold 
Helene  Anna  Baskin 
Walter  Stewart  Berry 
Ruth  Anna  Berting 
Helen  Bo  wen 
Ruth  Elizabeth  Bradford 
Helen  Louise  Braunwart 
Elaine  Caruth  Brown 


Annabel  Buxton 
Anna  Kinder  Cellarius 
Elizabeth  Dymond  Crawford 
Eunice  Marie  Crowe 
Louise  Dohrmann 
Dorothy  Duke 
Louise  Eckel 
Madge  Elsinger 
Alice  Essel 


*With  the  colors, 
fin  the  service. 
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Priscilla  Rhoda  Fischbach 
Grace  Irene  Flanagan 
Margaretha  Julia  Geisler 
Ruth  Marguerite  Hartsell 
Lenore  Ray  Hayes 
Kathryn  Mong  Heard 
Grace  Henle 
Ethel  Henneke 
Betty  Miriam  Hexter 
Grace  Redmond  Hiller 
Sara  Elizabeth  Hook 
May  Perin  Hulick 
Charles  William  Johnson 
Ruby  Christine  Kraemer 
Mary  Charlotte  McDowell 
Minerva  Mary  McGregor 
Marjorie  Edith  MacNaughton 


Dora  Miller 
Katherine  Neu 
Flora  Niedermeyer 
Edna  Louise  Noe 
Frieda  Louise  Pfaff 
Margaret  Esther  Phillips 
Louise  Carolyn  Pressler 
Adeline  Mansfield  Seifried 
Olga  Anna  Sinning 
Marjorie  Leonard  Snodgrass 
Edna  C.  Straub 
Marie  Antoinette  Trapp 
Bernice  Valerio 
Gertrude  Waldman 
Ida  Martha  Warnecke 
Elizabeth  Leslie  Williams 


Graduate  Diploma  in  Secondary  Education 


Paul  Jacob  Bauer 
A.  B.,  1917 

Paul  Buttenwieser 

A.  B..  1917 


Dorothy  Elizabeth  Clark 
A.  B..  1917 

Ruth  Elizabeth  McKinley 

A.  B..  Miami,  1917 


Teacher's  Diploma  in  Elementary  Education 


Jessie  Inez  Cosbey 
A.  B.,  1917 

Ruth  Marie  Geiger 
A.  B..  1916 

Emma  Dorothy  Gromme 

A.  B.,  1917 

Regine  Joan  Kronacher 
A.  B..  Wellesley,  1917 


Marion  Mitchell  Pabodie 
A.  B..  Mt.  Holyoke,  1916 

Lou  Ethel  Penick 

A.  B.,  Oxford  College,  1917 

Norma  Beatrice  Rost 
A.  B.,  1917 

Helen  Tangeman 
A.  B.,  1917 


Graduate  Diploma  in  Household  Arts 

Anita  H.  Gregson 
B.S.,  1917 

Louise  May  Stockman 
B.S.,  1915 


Graduate  Diploma  in  Physical  Education 

Alice  Marie  McCarthy 
B.S..  1917 


Graduate  Diploma  in  A  rt 

Marie  Alis  Witham 
A.  B..  1916 
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Teacher's  Diploma  in  Art 

*Gertrude  Elaine  Clemens  Clara  Hermina  Kobman 

Irma  Marie  Gall  Margaret  Isabelle  Ross 


Teacher's  Diploma  in  Household  Arts 

Julia  Elizabeth  Clark 
Ruth  Elizabeth  Roberts 
Sarah  Virginia  Surtees 


Teacher's  Diploma 

Bertha  Franken 
Laura  Hibbard 


Teacher's  Dilpoma  in  Teaching  Defectives 
Vivien  Millar 

SCHOOL  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 

Professor  Foote,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Household 
Arts,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  and  for  diplomas,  which  were  conferred: 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Eleanora  Jeanette  Bingel  Hazel  Beatrice  Joyce 

Gertrude  Fredericka  Dieterle  Kathleen  E.  Sheehy 

Marian  Virginia  Hall 

Diploma  in  Institutional  Management 

Rubie  Lillian  Evans  Frances  Gertrude  Oehmig 

Anna  Claire  Heinsheimer  Ruth  Hannah  Sorin 

Lillian  Maloney  Margaret  Wilson 


*In  the  service. 
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COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Acting  Chairman  Wilson,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  several 
engineering  degrees,  which  were  conferred: 

Bachelor  of  Chemical  Engineering 
*Henry  Sohn 

Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering 

William  Arthur  Petermann 
"John  Herman  Spills 

Bachelor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
*Michael  Gerald  Shaw 

Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
John  W.  Dollman 

Chemical  Engineer 

"Walter  Andrew  Baude  Ferdinand  Willoughby  Peck 

Herbert  Ludwig  Jacob  Haller  *Paul  Scallon 

Carl  Howard  Lund 

Civil  Engineer 

George  Christian  Aug  *Pelham  Eugene  Mills 
Alvin  Bernard  Backherms  Frederick  Frank  Schroder 

Edwin  Francis  Bauer  John  Thomas  Sullivan 

♦Lucien  Stevens  Carr  Harold  Piatt  Talcott 

*Adam  Macdonald  Mackay  Philip  Venosa 

*Carl  Alexander  Markgraf 

Electrical  Engineer 

*Joseph  Bernhardt  Hodtum  Harold  Voorhees  McCormick 

*William  Keyser  Lehrer  William  Carl  Osterbrock 

Mechanical  Engineer 

Harold  Miller  Altamer  *Roswell  Armstrong  Johnston 

*John  Emory  Fuller  Millard  Romaine 

*Paul  Kennedy  Johnston  Frank  Wagner  Wuest 

Metallurgical  Engineer 
Stephen  B.  Phelps 


♦With  the  colors. 
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CINCINNATI  LAW  SCHOOL 

Dean  Benedict,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  Cincinnati  Law  School, 
recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws, 
which  was  conferred: 


*Harris  Anson 
Edward  Coleman  Bywater 
John  Lawrence  Cushing 
Darius  \V.  Flynn,  Jr. 

*Frank  Harris  Harvey 
Joseph  Aloysius  Hoban 
Arthur  Adams  Jackson 
James  John  Kilgarriff 
Patrick  Thomas  Kilgarriff 
Henry  Frederick  Koenig,  Jr. 


Alphonse  L.  Luebbers 
*Alvin  Ariel  Luechauer 
Henry  William  Merland 
James  Eversfield  O'Connell 
J.  Frank  O'Rourke 
S.  Bruce  Pollard 
Edward  Anthony  Russell 
Harry  William  Schwab 
M.  Myer  Singer 
Edward  Charles  Tischbein 
William  C.  Willging 


COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

Dean  Holmes,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Medicine, 
recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
which  was  conferred: 


Francis  Joseph  Albers 
William  Harold  Ayres 
Martin  Benzinger 

B.  S.,  Cincinnati,  1917 
Henrietta  Virginia  Blackford 

Hugh  Alan  Briscoe 
B.  S.,  Moores  Hill,  1914 

Arthur  C.  Christopher,  Jr. 

Harry  L.  Claassen 

Frederick  Roy  Clark 

B.  S.,  Cincinnati.  1916 

Victor  W.  Fischbach 
B.  S.,  Cincinnati.  1916 

Henry  Bernard  Freiberg- 

B.  S.,  Cincinnati,  1918 
Anthony  Royce  Grierson 
George  Joseph  Hance 


Raphael  Isaacs 

A.  B.,  Cincinnati,  1911 
A.  M.,  Cincinnati,  1912 

Lloyd  Jonnes 

A.  B.,  Amherst.  1912 

Joseph  Dante  Mannino 

Ray  M.  Moose 

A.  B.,  Southwestern.  1912 

Symmes  F.  Oliver 

A.  B.,  Michigan.  1914 
Thomas  Roger  Owens 
Philip  F.  Poggendick 
Raymond  Dustin  Potts 
Salmen  K.  Siebler 

B.  S-,  Cincinnati.  1916 

Robert  Alexander  White 

Ethel  Forbis  Winston 
B.  S..  Cincinnati,  1916 


*In  the  service. 
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SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  AND  HEALTH 

Director  Logan,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing  and 
Health,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  diploma  of  Graduate 
Nurse  and  for  certificates,  which  were  conferred: 


Diploma  of  Graduate  Nurse 


Mary  Esther  Baird 

Ida  Beryl  Cannedy 

Florence  Lamar  Dickey 

Adelyn  Edgington 

Hilda  Fox 

Kathryn  Louise  Hamberger 

Bettie  A.  Hanna 

Melda  D.  Hatfield 

Ida  Elise  Hesse 
♦Anna  Isabel  Huheey 

Edith  Rebecca  Huheey 

Alma  Keifel 
♦Mabel  Kathryn  Landen 

Ida  Amelia  Lemon 

Georgia  Maud  Lyons 

Ruth  Isabella  McCrum 

Susan  McDorman 

Ethel  M.  McKibben 

Rachel  Keiser  Mytinger 

Edith  R.  Northup 


Kathryn  Marie  Northup 
Lucy  Mary  O'Brien 
Annette  Peters 
Mercie  Elizabeth  Pierce 
Edith  Mae  Potter 
Ida  Therese  Renner 
Susan  G.  Rohll 
Dorothy  Deane  Rowe 
Charlotte  Eleanor  Smith 
Grace  Drury  Snyder 
Mary  Edith  Spielman 
Carolyn  Straub 
Susannah  Studebaker 
Elinor  Vere  Tomlinson 
Mary  Tripp 
Minnie  B.  Vandenbark 
Mary  Sue  Van  Deren 
Lelia  Camille  Weedin 
♦Frances  Agnes  Wheelwright 
F.  Lucille  Will 


Special  Certificates  in  Public  Health  Nursing 

Antoinette  Valentine  Hervey  Ruth  Marie  Porter 

Delsie  Besse  Woodward 


*In  the  service. 
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THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Dean  More,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School,  recom- 
mended the  following  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  which  were  conferred: 


Master  of  Arts 


Paul  Jacob  Bauer 
A.  B..  1917 

Dorothy  May  Bowman 
A.  B.,  1917,  Wellesley  College 

*Guy  Read  Bradshaw 
A.  B..  1917.  Oberlin  College 

Adra  Dickinson 
A.  B..  1907 

Marianne  Goettsch 
A.  B..  1917 


Charles  Bradley  Lindsley 

B.  S..  1911 ,  M.S.,  1914.  Berea  College 

Ruth  Elizabeth  McKinley 
A.  B.,  1917.  Miami  University 

Frances  Millikin 

A.  B..  1916.  Smith  College 

Kathryn  Elizabeth  Ritchie 
A.  B..  1916.  Wells  College 

Lottie  Mary  Sinnett 

Ph.  B.,  1914.  Denison  University 


Stella  Magdalen  Wagner 
A.  B..  1906 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Martha  Miller  Renner  (Mrs.  O.  J.) 
A.  B..  1910 
Dissertation:    Natural  Rights 


Dissertation: 


Clifford  Jay  Rolle 
A.  B.,  1915,  A.  M.,  1916 

The  Acylation  of  Secondary  Nitro paraffins,  and  a  Study  of 
Their  Rearrangement 


♦In  the  service. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  five  McMicken  Honorary  Scholarships,  awarded  annually  to  the 
five  Juniors  who  have  the  best  scholastic  standing,  have  been  awarded  as 
follows : 

Charlotte  Pichel  Mary  Steiner 

Abraham  Shinedling  Elizabeth  Gates 

Mary  Patterson 


The  twelve  Thorns  Honorary  Scholarships,  awarded  annually  to  the| 
six  Sophomores  and  the  six  Freshmen  who  have  the  best  scholastic  records, 
have  been  given  to  the  following: 

Juniors  1918-19 

Dorothy  Sisson  Helen  R.  Brown 

Mary  Paddock  Robert  M.  Volkert 

Salomea  Neumark  Rachel  M.  Crouse 


The  second  place  in  this  list  has  been  won  by  George  Renner,  but  his 
name  has  been  omitted,  since  he  is  absent  for  war  service. 

Sophomores  1918-19 

Eleanor  Axline  Bess  Eversull 

Aaron  Bamberger  Hazel  Jaffe 

Augustus  Beall  Katherine  Lindner 

The  Comegys  Scholarship  of  $50,  established  in  1899  by  the  Old  Endow- 
ment Association,  composed  of  the  alumni  of  the  University,  and  awarded 
to  a  meritorious  undergraduate,  has  this  year  been  given  to  Ruth  Hooke. 

The  Taft  Scholarship  of  $100,  donated  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft,  and 
awarded  to  a  worthy  student  selected  by  the  President  of  the  University, 
has  this  year  been  given  to  Walter  F.  Haehnle. 
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The  Cincinnati  Law  School  has  established  a  scholarship  open  to  Seniors 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  who  intend  to  enter  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School  after  graduation  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  The  recipient 
of  this  scholarship  for  the  present  season  is  William  H.  Koenig. 

The  following  students,  who  have  taken  part  in  intercollegiate  debate 
within  the  year  1917-18,  were  awarded  the  University  Debating  Certificate: 

Stewart  S.  Cooper  Herbert  T.  Leyland 

Pelham  Eugene  Mills  Samuel  M.  Bailey 

John  Dewey  Shields  William  H.  Koenig 

Chase  M.  Davies  Frank  Burnham  Finney 

In  order  to  provide  a  nucleus  for  a  strong  alumnal  association,  the 
student  body  of  the  University,  acting  through  the  Student  Council,  selects 
annually  from  the  Senior  class  those  who  have  been  most  active  in  college 
affairs  during  their  four  years  at  the  University.  The  members  of  this 
Cincinnatus  Society  chosen  by  the  Student  Council  from  the  class  of  1918 
are  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Jessie  Adler  William  Koenig 

Burnette  Alexander  Laura  B.  McNutt 

Harold  Altamer  Carl  A.  Markgraf 

Dorothy  W.  Brown  Eugenia  Remelin 

Frank  R.  Byers  Carl  Herman  Rogatzky 

Anna  Cellarius  Millard  Romaine 

Mary  P.  Corre  Miriam  Romaine 

Elizabeth  Hagemeyer  Helen  J.  Sammet 

Margaret  Hasemeier  Harold  Talcott 

The  local  chapter  of  the  Chi  Omega  Fraternity  has  offered  a  prize  of 
$25,  to  be  awarded  to  the  student  of  the  University  submitting  the  best 
essay  on  some  phase  of  social  service.  This  prize  has  been  given  to  Leon 
Fram  for  his  essay  entitled  The  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

The  Henry  Hochstetter  Prize  of  $40,  usually  awarded  to  the  student 
writing  the  best  graduating  thesis  in  chemistry,  will  this  year  not  be  given, 
since  war  conditions  have  prevented  the  preparation  of  an  adequate  paper. 

The  Edward  Miles  Brown  Prize  of  $50,  established  in  1908  by  the  late 
Professor  Brown,  and  given  to  that  member  of  the  Senior  class  who  has 
attained  the  highest  excellence  in  English  during  the  four  years'  under- 
graduate course,  has  been  awarded  to  Frank  R.  Byers. 

Two  prizes  for  oratory,  established  by  Major  Frank  J.  Jones,  are 
annually  awarded  to  the  two  members  of  the  Senior  class  who  write  and 
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pronounce  the  best  English  orations.  This  year  the  second  Jones  Prize 
of  $20  was  won  by  Ira  E.  Sanders,  and  the  first  Jones  Prize  of  $40  was  won 
by  Bertram  W.  Jenkins. 

In  1917,  Robert  Lee  Straus,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
in  the  class  of  last  year,  established  an  annual  prize  of  $20,  to  be  given 
to  the  undergraduate  writing  the  best  original  composition  in  verse  during 
the  college  session.  This  prize,  known  as  the  Straus  Prize,  for  the  present 
year  has  been  awarded  to  Hildagarde  Fillmore  for  her  poem  entitled  To  the 
New  Poets  Dead. 

The  following  students,  on  account  of  scholarship  and  distinguished 
attainments,  have  been  elected  to  the  Delta  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  in  the  State  of  Ohio: 

A.  Warwick  Black  Loretta  Hahn 

Dorothy  Brown  Margaret  Hasemeier 

Frank  Byers  Arthur  Kling 

Ethel  Goldsmith  Mrs.  Mabel  G.  Moore 

Doris  Wulff 

In  1911  the  Rev.  William  McKibbin  and  his  wife  established,  in  memory 
of  their  son,  Robert  Patterson  McKibbin,  a  gold  medal  of  honor,  to  be  given 
to  that  member  of  the  Senior  class  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  who  has  best  kept  before  him  throughout  his  course  ideals  of  manliness 
such  as  college  life  should  encourage.  Upon  vote  of  the  faculty,  this 
Robert  Patterson  McKibbin  Memorial  Prize  is  awarded  for  the  current  year 
to  Carl  Herman  Rogatzky. 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

The  Slag  Products  Company,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  asked  seven  prominent 
universities  to  compete  for  a  prize  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  solution  of  a 
problem  involving  the  use  of  slag  in  concrete  construction.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  won  the  first  prize.  The  work  was  done  by  students  in 
the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Curtis  C.  Myers,  who  has  recently  been  appointed  a  captain  in  the  United 
States  Reserves  and  is  engaged  in  airplane  production. 

The  following  students,  on  account  of  high  scholastic  standing  and 
personal  worth,  have  been  elected  to  the  Tau  Beta  Pi  Society. 

Alvin  Bernard  Backherms  William  Keyser  Lehrer 

Walter  Andrew  Baude  Carl  Howard  Lund 

Glenn  H.  Britain  Carl  Alexander  Markgraf 

Darwin  Scott  Brown  William  Carl  Ostefbrock 

Milford  Harrison  Davis  Ferdinand  Willoughby  Peck 

John  Emory  Fuller  Fred  C.  Todd 
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COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE 


The  Cincinnati  Association  of  Credit  Men  Scholarship,  in  the  course  in 
Problems  of  the  Credit  Depattment,  was  won  this  year  by  Mr.  Gustav  L. 
Hoffman. 


CINCINNATI  LAW  SCHOOL 

Day  Department 

A  prize  of  $75  is  given  to  the  student  having  the  highest  average 
of  credits  during  the  three  years'  course. 

This  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Frederick  Koenig,  Jr. 

A  prize  of  $50  is  given  to  the  student  having  the  next  highest  average 
of  credits  during  the  three  years'  course. 

This  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Frank  Harris  Harvey. 

The  faculty  has  established  a  scholarship  of  the  value  of  $100,  to  be 
awarded  to  a  student,  selected  by  the  faculty,  who  has  completed  the  course 
of  study  prescribed  for  the  second-year  class. 

This  scholarship  is  awarded  to  Mrs.  Pauline  Benson  Werner. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Wald  gives  each  year  a  scholarship  of  the  value  of 
$100  to  the  student  making  the  best  record  in  the  subject  of  Contracts. 
This  scholarship  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Philip  A.  Pfau. 

By  his  will,  the  late  Honorable  John  R.  Sayler  left  to  the  school  a 
fund,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  which  a  prize  of  $50  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
subject  of  Bills  and  Notes  is  given  each  year.  The  essays  submitted  this 
year  were  graded  by  Judge  Edward  H.  Jones  and  the  Honorable  Simeon 
M.  Johnson,  who  concurred  in  awarding  the  prize  to  Mr.  Lawrence  H. 
Steltenpohl. 

The  Blackstone  Institute  of  Chicago  offers  a  set  of  Modem  American 
Law  to  the  student  of  the  third-year  class  making  the  best  record  in  the 
subject  of  Corporations. 

This  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Frederick  Koenig,  Jr. 

The  American  Law  Book  Company,  of  New  York,  offers  a  set  of 
Cyclopedia  of  Law  and  Procedure  to  the  student  having  the  highest  aggre- 
gate of  credits  in  the  third-year  course. 

This  prize  is  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Frederick  Koenig,  Jr. 
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Evening  Department 

The  faculty  offers  to  the  students  who  attain  the  four  highest  general 
averages  in  the  third-year  work  the  following  prizes,  which  are  awarded 
as  follows: 

First  prize,  $75 William  C.  Willging 

Second  prize,  $50 Henry  Wm,  Merland 

Third  prize,  $35     Edward  Anthony  Russell 

Fourth  prize,  $25 Darius  W.  Flinn,  Jr. 

To  the  students  who  attain  the  two  highest  general  averages  in  the 
second-year  work  (the  student  attaining  the  highest  to  have  the  choice) 
the  following  prizes  are  offered: 

By  the  W.  H.  Anderson  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  a  set  of  Bates'  Plead- 
ing, Practice,  Parties  and  Forms  (three  volumes). 

By  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  of  Indianapolis,  a  set  of  Elliott  on 
Evidence  (four  volumes). 

These  prizes  have  been  awarded  as  follows: 

First  prize    Harry  William  Santen 

Second  prize    Edwin  L.  Westerfeld 


COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

The  successful  competitors  for  places  as  resident  physicians  in  hospitals 
in  1918  are  as  follows: 

Cincinnati  General  Hospital 

Symmes  Francis  Oliver  Hugh  Alan  Briscoe 

Henry  Bernard  Freiberg  Victor  William  Fischbach 

Raphael  Isaacs  Salmen  Korkes  Siebler 

Ethel  Forbis  Winston  Thomas  Roger  Owens 

Harry  Louis  Claassen  George  J.  Hance 

Philip  F.  Poggendick 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital 

Ray  M.  Moose  Lloyd  Jonnes 

Arthur  C.  Christopher,  Jr.  Martin  Benzinger 

Jewish  Hospital 

Henrietta  Virginia  Blackford         Francis  Joseph  Albers 
Anthony  Royce  Grierson 
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Christ  Hospital 
Robert  Alexander  White  Frederick  Roy  Clark 

Allegheny  General  Hospital,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
William  Harold  Ayres 

St.  Alexis  Hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Joseph  Dante  Mannino 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  AND  HEALTH 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  work  of  public  health  in  rural  districts  in 
this  country,  early  in  the  year  1917-18  the  Town  and  Country  Nursing 
Service  of  the  American  Red  Cross  offered,  through  the  generosity  of  the 
various  Red  Cross  chapters,  scholarships  of  $250  each  to  graduate  nurses 
for  use  in  the  different  universities  in  the  country  giving  courses  in  public 
health  nursing.  One  of  the  Cincinnati  chapters  scholarships  was  awarded 
through  the  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service  in  Washington  to  Delsie 
Besse  Woodward,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1917  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
ind  Health. 

The  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  wishing  to  recognize 
the  presence  of  a  daughter  of  France  in  our  midst,  awarded  to  Made- 
moiselle Antoinette  Valentine  Hervey,  a  graduate  of  the  Bordeaux  Hospital 
in  the  Republic  of  France,  a  gift  of  $100  for  further  research  in  public 
tiealth  nursing. 

Two  Colonial  Dames  War  Scholarships,  $300  each,  were  awarded  to  the 
"olio wing  first-year  students  in  the  School  of  Nursing  and  Health :  Margaret 
Busche  and  Louise  Tebbs  Kilgour. 

Announcement  is  also  made  of  two  scholarships,  $300  each,  one  by 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Meacham,  the  other  by  the  Cincinnati  Woman's  Club.  The 
placing  of  these  scholarships  will  be  announced  later. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  D.A.  R.  Fellowship  in  American  History,  of  the  value  of  $100  a  year, 
will  be  awarded  for  the  session  1918-19  in  the  fall. 

The  Hanna  Fellowship  in  Physics,  established  in  1906  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Hanna  and  Miss  Mary  Hanna,  of  the  value  of  $500  a  year,  is  awarded  to 
3uy  Read  Bradshaw. 
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The  Alliance  Francaise  Scholarship,  established  in  1904  by  the  Alliance 
Francaise  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  of  the  value  of  $300,  will  not  be  awarded 
during  the  period  of  the  war. 

The  Armstrong-Hunter  Scholarship,  established  in  memory  of  Miss 
Sarah  J.  Armstrong  and  Miss  Clara  Hunter,  was  awarded  for  the  session 
1917-18  to  Dorothy  G.  Smith. 

Of  the  ten  Graduate  Scholarships  for  the  session  1918-19  the  following 
have  been  awarded  at  the  present  time.  The  remainder  will  be  awarded 
in  the  fall. 

Bernard  Heller  (Philosophy) 

Victor  Schmidt     ) 

Hyman  Iola  \   (Hlstory) 

Mrs.  Lora  R.  Lederer  (German) 

Doris  Wulff  (Mathematics) 

Jean  Vaupel  (Zoology) 
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CLASS  WEEK  PROGRAM 


1919 


Sunday,  June  8,  McMicken  Hall. 

Baccalaureate  Address 

"Peace,  A  Work  of  Righteousness"  President  Charles  W.  Dabney 

Monday,  June  9 

Senior  Women  for  Junior  Women  Woman's  Building 

Senior  Men  for  Junior  Men  Old  Kentucky  Tavern 

Tuesday,  June  10 
Class  Picnic  California,  Ohio 

Wednesday,  June  11 
Alumni  Banquet  The  Commons 

Thursday,  June  12 
Class  Play  University  Auditorium 

Cast  in  The  Admirable  Crichton 

The  Admirable  Crichton,  the  butler William  L.  Fuldner 

Hon.  Ernest  Woolley,  well  pleased  with  himself      .     .    Henry  G.  Schmidt 

Lady  Catherine Florence  Stuart 

Lady   Agatha Dorothy    Cone 

(Lord  Loam's  younger  daughters) 

Lady  Mary,  Loam's  eldest  daughter Lillian  Meeds 

Rev.  John  Treherne,  who  greatly  admires  Catherine     .     Cedric  B.  Priebe 

Lord  Loam,  a  peer  with  queer  ideas Walter  Haehnle 

Lord  Brocklehurst,  engaged  to  Lady  Mary      ....       William  Morgan 

Mrs.   Perkins,   the   cook Helen   Campbell 

Mr.    Thompsett,   the   family   coachman Charles   Shryock 

Miss  Fisher,  Lady  Mary's  maid Anita  Schreck 

Tweeny,  of  the  "Je  ne  sais  quoi"  air Lilymae  Watts 

British  Naval  Officer Charles  Shryock 

Lady  Brocklehurst,  Brocky's  mother  primarily         .      .      .     Anne  Stephens 
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Friday,  June  13 


Class  Day  Exercises 

Class  Will 
Ivy  Orator 
Class  Poet 

Class  Prophets 

Class  Historian 
Class  Luncheon 


The  Campus 

Charlotte  Landis 

Edgar  Powers 

Mary  Steiner 

(Katharine  Jamieson 
Martha  Anderson 
Elsa  Kimball 
The  Commons 


Saturday,  June  14 

Commencement  Exercises 
Association  of  Alumnae  Meeting 
Class  Banquet 


Gymnasium  Building 

Woman's  Building 

Hotel  Gibson 


ORDER  OF  EXERCISES 
COMMENCEMENT  DAY,  JUNE  14,  1919 

Chairman  RUFUS  B.  SMITH,  presiding 


Music  "Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"  Sousa 

Invocation  The  Reverend  John  F.  Herget 

The  Year's  Progress  Chairman  Rufus  B.  Smith 

Music  "Sextette"  from  Lucia  Donizetti 

Conferring  of  Degrees  and  Diplomas  President  Ch-arles  W.  Dabney 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degrees 

Dean  Frank  W.  Chandler 
Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  Degree  and  for  Diplomas  in  Edu- 
cation Professor  Frank  K.  Sechrist 
Presentation  of  Candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  Degree  in  Commerce 

Acting  Dean  John   C.  Duncan 
Presentation    of    Candidates    for     Degrees     in 

Engineering  Dean  Herman  Schneider 

Music  "Carmen"  Bizet 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Laws  Dean  Alfred  B.  Benedict 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of 

Doctor  of  Medicine  .  Dean  Christian  R.  Holmes 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  of 
Graduate  Nurse  and  for  Certificate  in  Pub- 
lic Health  Nursing  Director  Laura  R.  Logan 
Presentation  of  Candidates  for  Graduate  Degrees 

Dean  Louis  T.  More 
Announcement  of  Honors  and  Prizes  The  Deans  of  the  Colleges 

Benediction  The  Very  Reverend  S.  B.  Purves 

Music  "America" 
Music  "March"  from  Aida  Gounod 


PEACE,  A  WORK  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS 

Baccalaureate  Address  to  the  Class  of  1919 

By  PRESIDENT   CHARLES   WILLIAM   DABNEY 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI,  JUNE  8,    1919 


And  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteousness,  quiet- 
ness and  confidence  forever.  —  Isaiah  XXXII,  17. 

And  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown   in   the  peace   of  them  that  make  peace.  — 

James  III,  18. 

Since  we  met  here  a  year  ago  we  have  passed  through  the  most  remark- 
able period  of  the  world's  history.  June,  1918,  was  its  critical  month. 
This  day  a  year  ago  our  boys  had  met  the  Germans  at  Chateau-Thierry 
and  halted  them  in  their  rush  upon  Paris.  To-day,  a  year  later,  peace 
is  made.  Peace  has  come,  but  to  what  a  world  of  waste  and  woe !  Ten 
million  men  killed  at  the  front  and  countless  more  dead  in  the  home- 
lands. Economically  Europe  is  in  ruins ;  industrially  it  is  paralyzed ;  finan- 
cially it  is  bankrupt;  politically  it  is  in  anarchy.  Famine  threatens  the 
whole  of  the  continent;  terrorism  blazes  over  all.  What  good  is  peace 
in  such  a  world?  Is  it  indeed  peace,  or  is  it  death,  that  has  overtaken 
the  world? 

Nor  are  these  terrible  consequences  confined  to  the  conquered  peoples. 
The  neutral  nations  are  only  less  hungry,  and  the  problems  facing  the 
victorious  Allies  are  equally  large.  The  sudden  reversal  of  the  tre- 
mendous enginery  of  war  and  its  direction  into  peacetime  production, 
the  return  of  the  men  to  their  employment,  the  vast  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  of  the  restoration  of  the  rights  of  individuals,  railroads  and 
corporations,  sacrificed  to  the  emergency;  and  the  confusion  of  a  society 
hurriedly  changing  back  to  the  old  basis — all  these  things  call  for  great 
wisdom  and  devotion,  as  well  as  for  prodigious  energy  and  expenditure. 
The  question  of  the  hour  is,  Can  conquered  Europe  be  brought  to  order? 
Having  won  peace,  can  we  keep  it?  The  organization  for  war  was  an 
easy  business,  compared  with  this  task  of  organizing  the  world  for  peace. 
Such  a  time  is  one  for  sincere  thinking  and  earnest  acting;  for  broad 
statesmanship,  not  for  narrow  partisanship.  The  rebuilding  of  European 
institutions  is  the  hardest  task  ever  set  for  the  minds  of  men,  and  their 
minds  must  not  be  poisoned,  either  by  national  jealousies  at  Versailles 
or  partisan  demands  at  Washington. 
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Called  upon  to  share  in  the  work  of  restoring  civilization,  we  must 
ascend  the  hill  of  vision  and  try  to  get  a  new  view;  we  must  cease  to 
think  in  terms  of  countries  and  continents  and  endeavor  to  see  the  world 
as  one  whole.  The  old  world,  with  its  dynasties  and  its  despots,  its  kings 
and  its  kaisers,  its  secret  diplomacies  and  competitive  armaments — this 
old  world,  with  its  thousand  years  of  wrongs,  is  dead.  It  cost  ten  million 
of  the  lives  of  its  best  men,  but  it  is  dead  at  last.  The  dynasties  are 
overthrown,  the  war  lords  are  vanquished,  the  kaisers  have  fled. 

The  new  world  that  lies  before  us  is  a  world  with  a  new  spirit,  it  is 
a  world  founded  upon  a  new  concept  of  government.  It  is  the  concept 
that  the  nations  are  not,  as  has  been  held  for  a  thousand  years,  a  collec- 
tion of  natural  enemies,  but  a  society  of  friends;  it  is  the  belief  that 
cooperative  nationalism,  not  competitive  nationalism,  shall  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  future;  it  is  the  faith  that  justice,  not  force,  that  the  moral 
law,  not  the  law  of  the  sword,  is  to  be  the  rule  of  the  new  world's  life. 
The  "balance  of  power,"  a  concert  of  nations  armed  to  the  teeth  against 
their  own  destruction,  is  forever  destroyed,  and  a  "community  of  power," 
a  league  of  nations  organized  to  protect  the  existence  of  all,  is,  we 
hope,  to  be  established.  In  this  sense,  the  round  earth  is  henceforth  to 
be  the  unit  of  government. 

How  shall  we  keep  the  peace?  There  is  danger  that  after  spending 
millions  of  lives  and  billions  of  money  to  win  the  peace,  we  shall  now  go 
to  sleep  with  the  idea  that  peace  will  keep  itself.  Let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves. Look  at  Russia  and  Germany  today.  Peace  will  not  be  preserved 
a  single  decade  under  the  old  plan.  By  what  plan,  then,  by  what  law,  shall 
we  preserve  this  peace?  By  the  same  plan,  by  the  same  law  by  which  we 
won  it ;  by  the  Law  of  Right.  This  is  the  teaching  of  all  history,  as  well 
as  of  this  war. 

The  chronicles  of  the  nations  are  full  of  tragedies  showing  the  necessity 
of  punishment  to  teach  men  the  duty  of  right-doing  in  national  as  well  as 
in  personal  affairs.  But  men  refused  to  learn  the  lesson.  So  in  these 
last  years  the  world  had  again  to  be  taught  that  "God  has  made  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  of  one  people  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth," 
not  in  perpetual  fear  of  one  another,  but  in  constant  helpfulness  to  one 
another.  This  latest  and  greatest  catastrophe  teaches  us  that  moral  ideals  | 
are  more  powerful  than  any  other  force  in  the  universe.  These  are  the 
lessons  of  the  war. 

There  are  some  great  lessons  for  the  nations  in  this  Peace  Treaty, 
too — some  most  surprising  lessons!  For  years'  men  have  thought  that! 
certain  wrongs  would  stand  forever  unrebuked  and  unchanged.  The- 
doctrine  that  Might  made  Right  seemed  established  by  history.  Who  off 
us,  for  example,  thought  ten  years  ago  that  millions  of  Americans  would,' 
ever  cross  the  seas  to  help  the  people  of  Lafayette  recover  their  lost 
provinces?    As  President  Poincare  said  in  his  address  to  President  Wilsoi 
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on  the  Fourth  of  July:  Who  foresaw  or  could  foresee  "two  people  com- 
muning together  in  the  memory  of  the  ancient  ideals  which  won  for 
America  her  liberty,  and  in  the  hope  of  an  immediate  victory  which  would 
assure  to  the  world  a  just  and  fecund  peace,  based  on  the  right  of  nations 
and  fortified  by  the  approbation  of  the  human  conscience?"  And  we  may 
add :  Who  in  the  last  fifty  years  believed  that  the  rape  of  North  Schleswig 
would  ever  be  atoned  for?  Who,  in  the  last  hundred  years,  knowing  the 
vast  complications,  ever  dreamed  that  Americans  would  take  part  in  a 
war  which  should  redeem  the  countrymen  of  Kosciusko  and  reunite 
partitioned  Poland?  And  who,  in  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  would 
have  thought  that  the  territory  captured  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  his 
raid  on  Silesia  in  1740,  the  model  of  all  the  later  raids  of  his  successors, 
would  have  been  restored  in  1919?  What  modern  prophet  foresaw  these 
things?  They  were  hoped  for  by  French  and  Poles,  but  among  outside 
peoples  who  ever  thought  them  possible  ?  But  they  are  all  done !  These 
wrongs  are  righted.  The  "captives  of  the  mighty  have  been  taken  away 
and  the  prey  of  the  terrible  delivered." 

But  the  greatest  lesson  of  all  has  just  been  given  us.  Witness  the 
final  act  of  this  war-drama  being  acted  at  Versailles  today.  Consider 
first  the  setting  of  this  wonderful  international  drama.  The  Germans 
are  back  at  Versailles  after  forty-eight  years !  The  wheel  of  time  has 
indeed  brought  many  strange  happenings  to  light,  but  never  anything  like 
the  irony  of  judgment  that  brought  the  Germans  back  to  the  Hall  of 
Mirrors.  If  by  looking  into  those  mirrors  we  could  see  what  was  happen- 
ing in  1871,  what  would  we  see?  We  would  see  a  German  army  in  France 
and  in  captured  Paris.  We  would  see  a  defeated  people  surrendering 
to  German  force.  We  would  see  a  man  of  "blood  and  iron"  dictating 
to  the  president  of  that  people  the  most  vindictive  peace  that  ever  closed 
a  war.  We  would  see  the  flower  of  the  German  army  and  a  glorious 
company  of  princes,  gathered  in  pride  and  power  to  found,  in  this  very 
Hall  of  Mirrors,  the  German  Empire,  which  was  to  be  the  curse  of  the 
world. 

Now  behold  another  scene.  "It  is  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  May,  1919. 
The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Empire  of  Germany  are  at  Versailles,  in 
the  city  where  on  the  18th  of  January,  1871,  was  built  the  German  Empire 
on  the  ruins  of  France.  It  is  exactly  the  anniversary  of  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania.  As  for  Versailles,  we  have  the  proof  that  she  was  to 
have  been  destroyed  to  terrify  Paris,  as  they  destroyed  Louvain  to  terrify 
Brussels.  Today  the  successors  of  the  invaders  of  1914  are  seated,  van- 
quished, before  our  representatives,  to  hear  the  terms  dictated  by  their 
conquerors,  the  successors  of  those  who  were  to  be  crushed  in  fifteen 
days." 

Now,  by  what  law  do  such  things  happen?  Is  it  by  a  law  of  the 
nations,  or  by  some  kind  of  cosmic  law  that  they  occur?     Go   back  to 
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January  18,  1871,  when  the  German  Empire  was  proclaimed  at  Versailles, 
and  get  the  answer.  The  chief  actors  in  that  scene  will  give  it  to  you. 
There,  in  this  very  peace  hall,  was  held,  preparatory  to  the  proclamation 
of  the  empire,  a  religious  service,  in  which  these  Germans  bowed  down 
to  God  and  William  I,  and  there  was  chosen  for  the  German  preacher 
a  text  the  words  of  which  must  live  as  a  mark  of  the  cynical  depths  of 
cruelty  in  which  this  empire  was  conceived  and  born.  The  official  court 
preacher  was  assigned  those  terrible  words  that  marked  the  doom  of 
Belshazzar — "Mene,  mene,  tekel,  Eupharsin."  "God  hath  remembered  thy 
kingdom  and  finished  it.  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance  and  art  found 
wanting.  Thy  kingdom  is  divided  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians." 
— and  addressed  his  sermon  to  France  and  her  last  Napoleon.  There  is 
the  answer.     God !     "God  hath   remembered." 

Where  less  than  half  a  century  ago  victorious  Germans  dictated  the 
terms  to  France,  the  representatives  of  vanquished  Germany  have  now 
heard  the  sentence  passed  upon  their  nation.  When  they  look  upon 
those  mirrored  walls  this  week  they  will  read  there  the  same  fateful 
words  they  wrote  for  the  French  in  1871.  Has  the  history  of  the  nations 
any  parallel  to  this  moral  drama? 

There  is  a  lesson,  too,  for  all  the  nations  in  the  memory  of  these  events. 
It  is  not  for  the  Germans  only,  it  is  a  sharp  warning  to  all  nations.  The 
one  certain  lesson  of  the  past  is  that  for  every  such  deed  and  act  of 
oppression  the  price  is  to  be  paid  at  last.  Nations,  like  individual  men, 
pay  the  penalty  for  all  acts  of  lust  and  cruelty. 

What  scenes  and  lessons!  What  do  they  mean  for  the  future?  Behind 
us  is  the  greatest  war  in  history;  in  front  of  us  the  peace  for  which  we 
have  been  waiting  two  thousand  years.  With  no  unreasonable  pride 
of  power,  with  no  incurable  hate  and  no  insatiable  craving  for  revenge  in 
their  hearts,  all  the  peoples  are  longing  for  this  everlasting  peace.  With 
the  wreckage  of  the  past  they  have  cast  these  things  behind  them,  and 
they  long  with  an  unalterable  passion  to  be  allowed  to  live  in  peace,  in 
the  peace  that  holds  in  its  lap  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  their 
children.  It  is  not  their  will  that  this  peace  shall  be  poisoned  with  the 
spirit  of  revenge  they  have1  sought  to  destroy;  but  it  is  their  unalterable 
will  that  this  victory  shall  go  hand  in  hand  with  justice  and  reparation 
for  Servia,  Belgium,  France,  and  all  the  outraged  peoples.  If  they  willed 
less  than  this,  the  blood  of  their  martyrs  would  cry  out  against  them  from 
the  ground. 

What  now  is  our  part  in  this  peace?  We  entered  the  war  not  for 
conquest,  but  for  conscience;  not  for  selfish,  but  for  righteous  ends. 
We  entered  the  war  to  overthrow  the  military  autocrats,  for  the  rights 
of  the  weak  and  helpless,  and  for  the  little  peoples  of  the  earth,  that 
they  might  continue  to  plow  and  sow  and  reap  in  their  peaceful  valleys, 
singing  their  songs  of  by-gone  glories  undisturbed  and  unmolested.     We 
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entered  the  war  for  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  seas,  for  the  sanctity 
of  treaties  and  covenants,  for  the  cause  of  world  democracy,  for  a  world 
governed  not  by  force  and  fear,  but  by  faith  and  friendship.  So  far 
not  a  selfish  act  has  marked  our  course  either  as  warmakers  or  as  peace- 
makers ;  shall  we  not  see  to  it  that  no  selfish  act  shall  spoil  it  as  peace- 
keepers? For  the  honor  and  safety  of  America,  and  for  these  conscien- 
tious reasons  only,  we  entered  the  war,  and  for  the  same  reasons  we  will 
enter  the  League  of  Peace.  The  same  conscience  which  ordered  us  into 
the  war  commands  us  now  to  stand  by  the  League. 

Some  would  have  us  abandon  the  Allies  and  leave  it  to  Europe  to  keep 
the  peace  and  help  its  own  weak  nations.  Such  a  course  is  not  only  im- 
possible, it  is  unthinkable.  If  we  could  not  keep  out  of  the  war,  we  can- 
not keep  out  of  the  League.  Better  had  we  never  gone  into  the  war 
than  that  we  should  play  the  coward  now  and  abandon  our  friends.  The 
war  has  taught  us  that  America  belongs  to  the  world  and  must  take  her 
share  of  the  world's  burdens.  As  she  stood  with  her  Allies  in  war, 
so  she  must  stand  with  them  in  peace. 

The  great  war  has  indeed  taught  us  that  war  itself  is  not  only  a 
crime,  it  is  an  anachronism — a  lesson  of  infinite  importance ;  but  after 
all  this  is  only  a  negative  result — a  lesson  of  what  to  avoid,  not  a  lesson 
of  what  to  do.  This  is  the  time  for  constructive  action.  The  old  laws 
and  conventions  of  the  political,  social,  and  industrial  world  are  failing. 
A  new  world  is  here — whether  we  will  it  or  not — a  new  society  is  to  be 
organized. 

If  our  responsibility  as  makers  of  peace  has  been  great,  our  responsi- 
bility as  its  conservers  will  be  even  greater.  Behold  the  situation  in 
Europe.  Russia  is  in  chaos,  Germany  is  on  the  edge  of  it,  and  Austria 
has  gone  to  pieces.  For  the  time  these  vast  empires  have  become,  as 
someone  has  said,  "mere  geographical  expressions."  Who  can  predict 
the  lines  of  their  future  development? 

Just  two  things  seem,  clear.  One  is  that  we  shall  never  again  have 
any  military  autocracies.  The  kaisers  are  gone  forever,  and  their  em- 
pires are  broken  up.  The  other  thing  is  that  these  shattered  societies 
must  be  organized  and  brought  into  the  household  of  nations.  Like 
children  they  need  direction  and  help.  For  this  they  look  chiefly  to 
America  and  Britain. 

We  are  at  peace  with  our  enemies,  yes,  but  let  no  one  think  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  millenial  harmony.  On  the  contrary,  with  scores  of  new 
questions  to  settle  for  twenty  or  more  new  states,  the  world  is  in  the 
most  critical  condition  in  a  thousand  years.  It  is  natural  that  at  this 
time  the  governments  are  confronted  by  many  unreasonable  demands, 
that  many  ignorant  men  seek  impossible  ends  by  impossible  means.  It  is 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  war,  and  of  what  went  before  the  war, 
that  the  fountains  of  the  deep  have  been  let  loose,  that  eyes  have  been 
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opened  to  things  never  seen  before,  ears  to  things  never  heard  before, 
minds  to  new  dreams,  hearts  to  new  hopes;  that  when  the  doors  of  the 
prison  were  opened,  the  poor  men  and  women  should  rush  madly  forth 
to  abuse  their  unaccustomed  liberties.  To  heal  this  situation  mere  nega- 
tion and  suppression  will  not  suffice.  Humanity  is  hungry  for  liberty, 
for  democracy  in  its  fulness,  for  the  realization  of  fraternity  in  all  things. 
There  is  one  way,  and  only  one  way,  of  mastering  the  new  dangers  which 
in  a  sense  our  victory  has  produced — that  way  is  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  such  a  moment  as  this,  is  it  nothing  to  these  partisan  objectors  to 
the  Treaty  that  they  bring  back  to  the  councils  of  the  nations  the  Machia- 
vellian spirit  of  the  old  times?  On  one  man's  conscience  lies  the  burden 
of  the  suffering  and  slaughter  of  this  war — God  grant  that  on  no  man's 
conscience  in  America  may  lie  the  burden  of  breaking,  or  even  of  delaying, 
this  peace,  the  very  thought  of  which  has  lifted  up  the  hearts  of  all  man- 
kind and  made  even  these  sacrifices  seem  not  in  vain.  The  world  stands 
at  the  most  creative  moment  of  secular  history.  The  armies  of  the  earth 
have  come  to  the  Great  Divide,  the  Watershed  of  Time.  Which  way 
shall  they  march,  from  the  crest  into  the  bright  valley  of  peace  or  back 
into  the  dark  chasm  of  war?  The  American  people  will  decide.  I  believe 
they  have  decided — and  their  representatives  shall  know  it  and  do  their 
will. 

Finally,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class,  what 
lesson  is  there  in  this  war  for  us?  For  this  we  can  best  go  to  our  friends 
who  have  been  through  the  struggle.  They  have  fought,  as  well  as  lived, 
and  they  shall  be  our  teachers.  What  lessons  do  they  bring  us  from 
their  great  adventure? 

The  returning  soldier  brings  from  the  front  line  trenches  three  princi- 
ples which  are  as  good  for  every  day  life  as  for  the  battle  field.  The 
first  thing  he  expects — no,  demands — of  us  in  all  our  dealings  in  life 
is  sincerity — sincerity  in  the  little  things  as  well  as  in  big  things,  the  sin- 
cerity which  will  replace  all  the  lies  which  we  call  diplomacy  in  govern- 
ment, and  all  the  tricks  which  we  sometimes  call  methods  in  business.  The 
life  of  the  true  soldier  admits  of  none  of  these  things.  He  demands  that 
truth  and  sincerity  shall  rule  in  the  real  world  in  which  he  lives. 

Valor — the  courage  to  live — is  the  second  principle  of  the  returning 
soldier.  Full  though  he  be  of  dreams  and  hopes,  life  itself  is  often  a 
solemn  problem  to  the  youth.  These  young  soldiers  of  ours  have  not 
only  lost  the  fear  of  death,  they  have  won  the  bigger  fight —  they  have 
lost  the  fear  of  life;  they  have  learned  to  face  duties,  as  well  as  dangers,  j 
with  firm  wills  and  quiet  hearts.  This  dauntlessness  they  will  bring  to  | 
business  and  politics,  to  social  and  religious  work.  With  new  faith  in 
themselves  and  in  life,  they  will  be  ready  to  take  greater  chances  and 
undertake  greater  tasks,  which  will  some  day  spell  unprecedented  glory 
for  the  country. 
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Perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  the  lessons,  however,  that  our  return- 
ing soldier  has  learned  at  the  front  has  been  the  lesson  of  the  comradeship 
that  shares  everything — hardship  and  danger  as  well  as  comfort  and  fun 
— the  brotherhood  that  pools  men's  blood  and  lives,  and  makes  them  one 
in  a  high  adventure.  An  artillery  corporal  said  that  his  one  moment  of 
fear  under  fire  came  when  his  "buddy,"  his  pal,  whom  he  had  persuaded 
to  volunteer  with  him,  was  wounded  fighting  under  his  command.  As 
he  told  it  to  me,  "After  I  was  sure  he  wasn't  'going  West,'  I  just  broke 
down  for  a  moment — then  went  to  firing  the  gun  again."  This  self-forget- 
ful comradeship  in  sacrificial  endeavor  is  the  noblest  lesson  of  the  war. 

And  this  loyalty  of  the  soldier  to  his  pal  went  beyond  death,  too. 
The  most  beautiful  stories  that  come  to  us  are  of  the  faithfulness  of 
the  boys  to  their  brothers,  buried  in  France  and  "Flanders  field."  It  is 
said  that  the  former  battlefields,  before  as  well  as  after  the  armistice, 
have  swarmed  with  doughboys,  "A.  W.  O.  L."  from  camp  and  hospital, 
doughboys  pale  and  many  limping,  hunting  through  riven  plains  and 
over  scarred  hills  for  the  graves  of  their  "buddies."  For  they  could 
not  rest  or  leave  from  "Over  There"  until  they  had  met  this  last  rendez- 
vous. 

One  of  these  mourning  doughboys  has  written  the  following  lines  in  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  which  I  give  you  as  their  charge : 

"Ah,  pal,  if  I  could  join  you  in  your  shadow  land, 
If  I  could  greet  you  in  the  Vale  Beyond, 
And  lend  a  brother's  hand, 
And  help  you  climb  up  to  the  Golden  Gate; 
Feign  would  I  sound  for  me  a  lone  retreat, 
And  build  close  by  my  dugout,  nigh  to  yours — 
Save  that  I,  even  now,  can  hear  you  plead, 
'Advance  !     Advance !     And  carry  on 
What  we,  that  have  gone  west,  have  left  undone.' 
And  so  I'll  carry  on  for  me,  for  you !" 

Carry  on,  young  friends !  There  will  be  battles  to  fight  for  our  coun- 
try at  home,  civic  battles  to  maintain  our  institutions,  which  will  call 
for  just  as  great  courage  and  as  devoted  comradeship  as  this.  We  must 
bind  together  this  people,  the  owner  and  the  worker,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  native  born  and  the  foreign  born,  healing  the  sores  of  poverty 
and  neutralizing  the  poison  of  prejudice — producing  throughout  our  nation 
a  fellowship  of  men  and  races  so  real,  so  commanding,  that  in  its  at- 
mosphere we  shall  not  need  to  discuss  these  problems,  for  they  shall 
have  disappeared  as  the  clouds  before  the  morning  sun. 

What  our  men  have  learned  in  the  war  let  us  practice  in  peace.  Sin- 
cerity, courage,  and  the  comradeship  of  service — these  are  lessons  for 
peace  as  well  as  for  war.  Young  men  and  women,  the  contest  begins 
for  you  today;  are  you  ready? 


THE  YEAR'S  PROGRESS 

BY  RUFUS  B.  SMITH 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

In  conformity  with  the  practice  of  recent  years,  I  submit  this  morn- 
ing a  statement  of  the  activities  of  this  institution  during  the  preceding 
university  year. 

As  the  life  of  the  University  was  subordinated  to  rendering  to  the 
government  every  assistance  in  its  power  in  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war,  the  statement  of  this  morning  must  be  largely  devoted  to 
such  work.  As  the  war  has  now  practically  terminated  and  the  Universi- 
ty turns  again  to  its  accustomed  field  of  peaceful  activities,  the  occasion 
-eems  fitting  for  a  general  review,  at  least,  of  the  service  rendered  by 
the  University  to  the  country,  in  order  that  the  record  may  be  made  up 
to  be  read  by  the  generations  which  follow  us,  and  to  serve  as  a  constant 
inspiration  in  this  institution  to  consecrate  its  life  to  noble  ends. 

The  total  number  of  members  of  the  faculty,  alumni,  students,  and 
former  students  who  actually  enrolled  themselves  in  the  military  and 
naval  service  of  the  country  was  1,126,  divided  as  follows :  * 

Faculty     113 

Alumni  305 

Students 504 

Former  Students    204 

Of  this  number  more  than  half  became  commissioned  or  non-com- 
missioned officers,  classified  as  follows : 

Faculty  80 

Alumni   239 

Students 201 

Former  Students 113 

633 

So  far  the  University  has  heard  of  thirty  of  its  students  and  alumni 
who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  We  are  anxious  that  this  list  shall 
be  complete,  and  for  that  purpose  solicit  information  from  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  When  such  list  is  finally  com- 
pleted, a  suitable  memorial,  permanent  in  character  and  conspicuous  in, 
position,  must  be  created,  containing  the  name  of  each  of  our  sacred  dead. 
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In  addition  to  the  furnishing  of  men  as  I  have  just  stated,  the  chief 
war  work  of  the  University  was  the  training  of  soldiers  for  the  army 
under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Government.  The  first  service 
of  this  kind  undertaken  was  vocational  instruction  in  automobile  and 
electrical  work  to  soldiers  sent  here  by  the  War  Department.  The  instruc- 
tion was  conducted  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  Three  groups  were 
sent  for  successive  two-month  periods  for  instruction  in  auto  mechanics. 
The  groups  numbered  494,507,  and  538  respectively.  The  first  group 
was  from  Minnesota  and  the  last  two  groups  were  from  Ohio. 

Two  additional  groups  were  trained  as  electricians;  the  first  group 
numbered  120  and  the  second  113.  These  men  were  from  Ohio.  The 
total  number  of  experts  trained  as  auto  mechanics  and  electricians  was 
1„772,  and  the  work  done  by  the  University  authorities  in  this  training 
received  the  highest  commendation  from  the  War  Department. 

The  success  attending  the  vocational  training  in  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  the  country  caused  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special 
Training  of  the  War  Department  to  request  the  universities  and  colleges 
of  the  country  to  make  a  more  extensive  utilization  of  their  resources. 
The  result  of  this  request  was  the  organization  known  as  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps,  designated  as  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 

The  S.  A.  T.  C.  was  established  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and 
about  six  hundred  other  authorized  colleges  simultaneously  on  October  1, 
1918.  Since  the  main  purpose  was  to  develop  officer  material,  only 
those  subjects  were  taught  which  the  War  Department  classified  as  essen- 
tial. The  men  were  soldiers  in  the  army,  wore  the  uniform  of  the  army, 
and  received  the  usual  military  training  of  the  camps. 

The  number  of  men  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  was  1,027,  including  engineers* 
from  the  Engineering  School  and  physicians  from  the  Medical  School 
who  received  special  training  to  fit  them  for  the  service  before  them. 
Included  in  this  number  were  102  men  in  the  Naval  Unit.  These  figures 
are  exclusive  of  the  1,772  engaged  in  vocational  training. 

We  were  exceptionally  fortunate  in  having  assigned  to  the  training 
of  the  Army  Unit  Major  Raymond  L.  Percy,  an  officer  of  the  regular 
army,  and  to  the  training  of  the  Naval  Unit  Commodore  William  H. 
Turner,  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

In  this  connection  it  may  properly  be  stated  that  the  personnel  of 
the  famous  Base  Hospital  Unit  25  was  made  up  largely  from  the  faculty 
of  the  Medical  College  and  the  Training  School  for  Nurses.  Although 
not  strictly  speaking  a  part  of  the  University  organization,  it  received  its 
impetus  and  leadership  largely  from  the  University. 

The  matter  of  housing  and  feeding  the  men  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  con- 
sisting of  about  1,200  men  in  the  Collegiate  Section  and  750  men  in  the 
Vocational  Section,  presented  problems  whose  solution  gave  the  University 
authorities    grave    anxieties.      The   War     Department,     however,     stood 
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staunchly  behind  the  University  authorities,  and  the  Directors  of  the 
University  placed  the  responsibility  and  authority  necessary  to  meet  the 
situation  in  the  hands  of  a  War  Education  Committee  of  three,  consisting 
of  Mr.  Emil  Pollak,  Mr.  O.  J.  Renner,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
who,  with  the  President  of  the  University  and  Mr.  Laurence,  secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  reported  from  time  to  time  their  actions  to  the  Board 
for  its  approval. 

I  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  work  of  both  Mr.  Pollak  and  Mr. 
Renner  on  this  committee,  whose  labors  were  continuous  and  exacting, 
and  who,  with  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Secretary,  met 
successfully  the  new  and  complicated  problems  of  an  extraordinary  situ- 
ation. 

To  house  and  board  this  body  of  men  the  University,  having  no  dor- 
mitories, was  obliged  to  erect  a  small  cantonment,  including  a  headquarters 
building,  mess  hall,  six  barracks  accommodating  200  men  each,  sergeants' 
building  for  40  men,  a  small  receiving  hospital,  and  other  necessary  build- 
ings. The  old  medical  college  building  on  the  McMicken  lot  was 
repaired  to  accommodate  300  men;  the  "Red  Triangle"  Council  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  erected  a  commodious  "Y  hut"  on  the  campus ;  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  Navy  Department  for  the  Naval  Unit  by  which 
the  clinic  building  on  the  McMicken  lot  was  altered,  heated,  and  lighted, 
and  a  frame  addition  built  for  a  study  hall. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  midst  of  all  of  these  preparations  the  influenza 
epidemic  broke  out,  seriously  interfering  with  the  military  and  academic 
training. 

Approximately  the  amounts  expended  for  the  construction  of  build- 
ings was  $125,000,  for  subsistence  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Units  $100,000, 
and  for  housing  $60,000,  making  a  total  of  approximately  $300,000;  and 
the  accounts  were  approved  and  paid  by  the  authorities  at  Washington. 

While  all  of  these  material  activities  were  in  operation,  a  series  of 
lectures  were  given  to  the  men  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  by  professors  in  the 
University,  on  the  causes  and  issues  of  the  war,  in  order  that  the  men 
might  clearly  understand  the  necessity  for  the  sacrifices  they  were  called 
on  to  endure. 

At  the  outset  of  the  entrance  of  the  country  into  the  war,  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  University  adopted  a  resolution  pledging  to  those  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  instructors  who  entered  the  services  of  the  government  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  received  in  the  service  and  the  amount  of 
the  salary  attached  to  the  position  which  was  vacated.  This  pledge  the 
University  proposes  to  keep.  The  City  Auditor,  however,  contending 
that  the  action  of  the  Directors  was  illegal,  has  refused  to  honor  the 
vouchers  drawn  by  the  Board  in  keeping  with  its  resolution.  The 
Board  has  instituted  a  proceeding  in  mandamus  against  him  and  after 
a  hearing  before  Judge  Hoffman,  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  was 
ordered  issued  against  the  Auditor  directing  him  to  make  payments  as 
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petitioned  by  the  Directors.  The  Auditor  has  taken  the  case  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  where  it  was  argued  this  week.  An  early  decision  of  the 
case  is  anticipated. 

I  had  hoped  to  make  individual  mention  of  those  of  the  faculty 
and  students  who  had  rendered  service  of  great  and  conspicuous  impor- 
tance, but  I  have  found  such  a  course  of  procedure  impossible.  The 
number  is  so  great  that  the  mention  of  them  with  a  description  of  the 
services  of  each  would  prolong  this  commencement  to  an  unreasonable 
length,  and  even  then  would  leave  many  deserving  ones  unmentioned. 
Furthermore,  the  inconspicuous  private  who  discharges  to  the  limit 
his  duty,  and  who  risks  and  often  loses  his  life  in  the  service,  renders 
as  great,  if  not  greater  service,  than  the  officer  with  whose  name  the 
public  is  familiar.  To  recount  the  deeds  of  all  our  private  soldiers  would, 
of  course,  be  impossible  on  this  occasion.  For  these  reasons  I  have 
omitted  the  mention  of  the  individual  names  of  officers  or  men,  although 
the  temptation  in  many  instances  to  do  so  has  been  almost  irresistible. 

The  war  service  rendered  by  the  women  of  the  University  is  so 
far-reaching  that  it  is  beyond  statistical  estimate.  Wherever  it  made 
for  economy  of  time  or  effort,  the  young  women  were  identified  in  their 
war  relief  activities  with  home  and  church  groups,  thus  extending  Uni- 
versity cooperation  to  every  part  of  the  city — thoroughly  in  harmony  with 
the  aims  and  conditions  of  a  municipal  university.  Every  possible  influ- 
ence was  exerted  to  make  the  individual  student  realize  her  place  as  a  part 
of  a  nation  at  war  and  to  help  her  to  translate  conservation  and  coopera- 
tion into  national  and  world  terms  of  emerging  opportunities.  To  this 
end  the  cultivation  of  firm,  reliable  habits  of  work  was  encouraged  as  a 
preventive  of   quickly  exhausted  emotional  epidemics. 

The  completion  of  the  new  building  for  women  in  the  year  that  we 
entered  into  the  war  made  it  possible  for  us  to  provide  comfortable, 
well-lighted  rooms  for  war  workers  from  outside.  By  careful  adjustment 
we  were  able  to  turn  over  three  of  the  largest,  sunniest  rooms  to  the 
National  Red  Cross  for  non-university  classes.  Another  room  was  also 
converted  into  a  students'  Red  Cross  room,  and  was  a  center  of  resolute 
accomplishment,  from  which  proceeded  each  week  a  creditable  output 
of  war  supplies.  Throughout  the  year,  under  the  War  Service  Commit- 
tee of  the  Woman's  League,  teams  of  workers  were  provided  on  demand 
to  the  various  war  organizations  in  the  city  for  the  campaigns  and  drives 
that  occurred.  These  teams  contributed  greatly  appreciated  assistance  in 
the  Red  Cross  membership  campaign,  the  Red  Star  campaign,  the  Better 
Babies  campaign,  the  War  Chest  campaign,  and  different  one-day  drives. 
At  Christmas  time  the  "U.  C.  boys"  in  Chillicothe  were  each  sent  pack- 
ages of  good  cheer,  while  the  student  soldiers  on  the  campus  were  fre- 
quently the  recipients  of  pleasurable  remembrances  and  hospitalities. 
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The  Department  of  Foods  and  Nutrition  of  the  School  of  Home 
Economics  worked  directly  with  and  for  the  government,  not  only  giving 
numerous  courses  in  food  conservation  in  its  own  laboratories,  but  assist- 
ing in  food  demonstrations  throughout  the  city. 

The  Department  of  Training  Classes  under  the  Woman's  Committee 
of  the  Cincinnati  Council  of  National  Defense  was  established  in  March, 
1918,  and  took  up  as  a  first  and  immediate  measure  the  matter  of  training 
stenographers  and  typists  as  a  form  of  national  service.  A  group  of 
college  women  from  the  Senior  class  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
and  high  school  graduates  were  recruited  as  a  training  class  in  stenography, 
and  worked  continuously  under  the  Director  of  Commercial  Training  in 
the  Public  Continuation  Schools  from  May  1,  1918,  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, thereby  making  one  hundred  and'  fifty  women  available  in  Septem- 
ber for  superior  local  positions,  thus  relieving  experienced  stenographers 
for  government  positions. 

In  September,  1918,  the  Committee  on  Training  Classes  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  established  an  office  in  the  Woman's  Building  to 
serve  as  a  bureau  of  information  about  the  needs  of  the  government  and 
opportunities  for  training  in  the  University,  both  for  war  and  permanent 
occupation. 

In  all  of  this  varied  work  of  women  Miss  Loueen  Pattee,  the  Dean 
of  Women,  bore  a  responsible  and  conspicuous  part  with  great  ability 
and  with  infinite  patience  and  tact. 

It  is  but  the  simplest  act  of  justice  that  special  notice  should  be 
given  to  the  service  that  was  rendered  by  the  School  of  Nursing  and 
Health.  Of  its  graduate  body  seventy-three  enrolled  in  the  Red  Cross 
Nursing  Service  Reserve  and  were  later  assigned  to  the  army,  serving 
in  cantonments  in  this  country  and  in  France.  The  work  of  the  student 
body,  although  not  so  closely  associated  with  immediate  war  work 
activities  as  that  of  the  graduates,  was  equally  important  as  a  second  line 
of  defense.  Their  presence  made  possible  the  release  of  the  graduates 
in  the  Cincinnati  General  Hospital,  and  through  their  efforts  the  civilian 
population  suffered  from  no  lack  of  nursing  and  care,  which  might  other- 
wise have  resulted.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  unfailing  courage 
and  fidelity  of  the  student  nurses  during  the  three  attacks  of  the  inflenza 
epidemic. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nursing  of  the  Woman's  Com- 
mittee, Ohio  Branch  Council  of  National  Defense,  the  Director  of  the 
School  of  Nursing  and  Health,  Miss  Laura  R.  Logan,  conducted  the 
work  of  recruiting  student  nurses  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  She  organized 
nursing  committees  in  sixty-three  counties  in  the  state.  Under  her  direc- 
tion Ohio  made  a  leading  record  in  the  campaign  of  the  United  States 
Student  Nurse  Reserve,  sending  the  papers  of  606  student  nurse  recruits 
to  Washington. 
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She  was  also  appointed  from.  Washington  chief  nurse  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Base  Hospital  Unit  No.  25;  and,  with  another  member  of  the  faculty, 
recruited  and  prepared  the  nursing  personnel  of  the  unit  to  100  members. 

Five  members  of  the  faculty  went  into  army  service,  while  the 
Director  and  two  other  members  were  granted  special  service  chevrons 
for  remaining  at  their  posts  and  hospital. 

The  Director  of  the  school  also  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross 
Nursing  Service  Committee  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  County 
Chapter.  Two  other  members  of  the  faculty  served  on  this  committee, 
and  one  as  secretary.  The  enrollment  of  the  Red  Cross  nurses  in  Cin- 
cinnati at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  was  421.  Of  this  num- 
ber 309  were  recruited  by  this  committee  (in  1917  and  1918),  and  255  were 
in  army  service  before  hostilities  ceased. 

Two  graduates  of  the  School  of  Nursing  and  Health  died  in  service — 
Jeannette  Bellman  in  a  southern  cantonment,  and  Ella  Maescher  in  France. 

So  in  but  the  barest  outline  stands  the  war  record  of  this  institution. 
In  a  great  crisis  in  our  national  history  the  University,  founded  and  sup- 
ported by  the  people,  was  true  to  its  inheritance  and  to  its  supporters. 
It  gave  to  the  battle  for  the  nation's  honor  and  protection  the  full  measure 
of  its  strength,  and  gave  it  freely,  gloriously,  and  successfully.  The 
spirit  which  spread  throughout  this  University  and  which  made  the  splen- 
did record  I  have  outlined,  is  significant. 

There  had  long  been  prevalent  in  this  country,  before  the  war,  in 
the  minds  of  many  thoughtful  people,  misgivings  or  doubts  as  to  whether 
our  institutions  of  higher  education  were  not  creating  classes  educated 
above  the  masses  and  out  of  sympathy  with  our  institutions.  Too  often 
some  conspicuous  case  of  an  educated  man  seemed  to  confirm  a  suspicion 
in  the  public  mind  that  our  universities  were  producing  critics  instead  of 
leaders;  fault-finders  instead  of  men  willing  to  consecrate  themselves  in 
an  effort  to  lead  to  nobler  ends.  That  this  view,  however  prevalent,  was 
a  superficial  one  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  present  war  by  the  universi- 
ties of  this  country,  among  which  the  record  read  this  morning  gives  this 
University  a  conspicuous  place.  The  war  has  demonstrated  that  no  body 
of  men  in  the  nation  are  more  loyal  to  the  country  and  its  institutions 
than  our  university  men,  and  that  their  loyalty  is  unswerving  because  it 
is  based  upon  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  our 
institutions  are  founded  and  of  their  necessity  for  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. 

The  war  has  also  demonstrated  that  the  trained  mind  of  the  univer- 
sity man  enables  him  quickly  to  adapt  himself  to  new  duties  and  critical 
emergencies,  and  that  he  passes  naturally  into  a  position  of  leadership. 
In  many  cases,  too,  his  special  knowledge  and  training  can  be  made 
of  the  highest  and  most  vital  service  to  his  country. 

The  truth  is  that  education  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  democracy.  The 
democratic  form  of  government  finds  its  surest   foundation  in  an   intel- 
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ligent    electorate.     Government    of   the   people,    by   the   people,   leads    to 
chaos   unless   the   people   are  intelligent. 

Russia  today  has.  entered  upon  a  career  of  government  by  the  people, 
but  because  of  their  ignorance  the  people  are  the  dupes  of  demagogues 
and  unsound  dreamers,  and  the  country  is  weltering  in  a  political  and 
economic  chaos. 

The  best  investment  a  democracy  can  make  is  in  education.  The 
devotion  to  a  noble  ideal  to  which  our  universities  consecrated  them- 
selves in  the  present  war  will  strengthen  them  in  the  spirit  of  devotion 
to  the  higher  and  nobler  ideals  of  peace  and  of  education.  More  than  ever 
we  may  look  in  the  future  to  a  spirit  of  consecration  in  the  education  of 
our  higher  institutions.  Let  them  stand  for  what  is  right,  for  what  is 
just,  and  for  what  is  true.  A  university  which  has  not  the  intelligence 
nor  the  honesty  nor  the  courage  to  stand  for  these  ideals  would '  better 
go  out  of  business  and  devote  its  buildings  to  some  useful  material  pur- 
pose, for  it  has  failed  in  the  very  purpose  of  its  existence. 

Let  it  place  principle  above  endowments.  Let  it  speak  the  truth  or 
hold  its  tongue.  Better,  infinitely  better,  a  small  institution  loving  the 
truth  and  determined  to  advance  it,  than  the  most  richly  equipped  of  in- 
stitutions too  cowardly  to  face  unpopularity  when  truth  and  popularity 
conflict.  "Better  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is  than  a  stalled  ox  and 
hatred  therewith." 

With  the  demobilization  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  the  University,  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  1919,  returned  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  normal  pre-war  conditions. 

To  provide  for  a  limited  amount  of  military  training  the  government 
has  established  units  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  in  selected 
institutions.  Five  units — engineering,  ordnance,  coast  artillery,  signal 
corps  and  infantry — have  been  authorized  for  this  University.  Army  offi- 
cers will  be  in  charge  of  this  work,  and  the  equipment  will  be  furnished  by 
the  government.  A  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics,  Colonel 
S.  H.  Guthrie,  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Service,  has  been  detailed  here,  and 
the  organization  of  the  units  will  be  completed  by  the  opening  of  the 
coming  session.  Additional  officers  will  be  detailed  to  give  instruction  in 
the  different  units,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  H.  Rankin,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Engineering  Unit.  We  bid  these 
gentlemen  welcome  and  congratulate  the  faculty  on  securing  their 
cooperation  in  this  important  instruction  in  citizenship  as  well  as  military 
service. 

An  important  piece  of  pioneer  work  in  educational  reconstruction 
was  inaugurated  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  when  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1918  it  extended  five  free  scholarships  to  French  university 
women,  to  be  appointed  by  the  French  Government ;  a  plan  that  was  later 
adopted  by  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  with  the  result  that 
during  the  past  year  114  French  women  have  been  studying  at  American 
educational  institutions. 
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Under  the  untiring  leadership  of  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson,  the  Scholar- 
ship Fund  for  French  Women  was  established,  which  pledged  itself  to 
:ooperate  with  the  University  in  this  project  by  defraying  all  traveling 
ind  incidental  expenses  for  the  recipients  of  the  scholarships,  and  more- 
>ver  to  provide  for  them  residence  as  guests  in  representative  Cincinnati 
lomes. 

These  French  students  have  more  than  met  our  expectations.  They 
lave  not  only  shown  themselves  to  be  serious  students,  having  received 
narked  commendation  from  their  professors,  but  they  have  contributed 
generously  to  the  life  of  the  University  and  of  the  community  during 
heir  entire  stay  among  us.  Sharing,  as  they  have,  our  social  and  civic 
nterests,  they  will  take  back  with  them,  when  they  return  home  this 
nonth,  not  only  an  invaluable  educational  gain  for  France,  but  a  keen 
ippreciation  and  interpretation  of  our  American  life  and  our  national 
deals. 

The  importance  of  this  work  is  unquestioned.  The  need  for  continu- 
ng  it  is  imperative.  The  University  has  therefore  renewed  its  offer  of 
five  scholarships  to  French  women  for  1919-1920,  and  the  Scholarship 
Mind  for  French  Women  has  pledged  its  further  coopeiation. 

The  success  of  the  movement  just  referred  to  suggested  that  some- 
hing  should  be  done  to  help  young  French  soldiers  to  secure  similar 
jpportunities.  A  committee  of  men  was  therefoie  created,  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  granted  free  scholarships  for  this  purpose  also. 
rhrough  the  French  Consul  in  Cincinnati  correspondence  was  opened 
vith  the  French  High  Commission,  and  five  wounded  soldiers,  whose 
:ourses  of  study  had  been  interrupted  by  the  war,  were  selected  and 
;ent  to  the  University  this  spring.  The  soldier-students  chosen  are 
roung  men  seeking  technical  or  professional  training  which  will  prepare 
hem  to  serve  their  country. 

The  University  was  designated  as  one  of  the  institutions  in  Ohio 
;o  give  training  to  teachers  of  the  industrial  arts  and  home  economics 
inder  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  The  funds  to  support  this  work  are  pro- 
vided from  federal  and  state  appropriations  through  state  boards  of 
education.  This  work  was  inaugurated  with  the  opening  of  the  session. 
Besides  the  instruction  given  in  Cincinnati,  a  center  to  train  teachers  in 
he  industrial  arts  has  been  opened  in  Dayton,  and  one  is  planned  for 
Vtiddletown. 

The  Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Commerce  have  been  merged,  and 
vith  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1919-1920  a  five-year  cooperative  course 
n  commerce  and  administration,  including  practice  as  well  as  theory,  will 
>e  inaugurated.  The  result  will  be  the  development  of  a  new  type  of 
engineer,  the  commercial  engineer,  who  will  be  prepared,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course,  to  fill  responsible  positions  in  commercial  and  in- 
iustrial  concerns.  The  degree  to  be  awarded  will  be  Bachelor  of  Science 
n  Commerce.  The  evening  courses  in  commerce  will  be  continued  and 
augmented. 
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With  the  acquisition  of  the  Baldwin  bequest,  the  time  seemed  to  have 
come  for  the  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  Graduate  School.  There  was 
a  great  need  of  additional  scholarships  and  fellowships,  of  books  and 
other  equipment  essential  to  advanced  study.  Upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Graduate  faculty,  the  University  Senate,  and  the  President,  the 
Board  of  Directors  has  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  income  from  the  Bald- 
win fund  for  the  support  of  the  Graduate  School,  and  plans  have  been 
made  by  which  it  will  be  considerably  enlarged  and  graduate  study  and 
research   will  be  encouraged. 

Despite  the  stress  of  the  times,  friends  have  remembered  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Mrs.  S.  Heidingsfeld  presented  the  library  of  her  son,  Dr.  Meyer  L. 
Heidingsfeld,  to  the  Medical  College,  and  supplied  the  stacks  for  housing 
it.  Dr.  Oscar  Berghausen  donated  to  the  Medical  Library  a  collection 
of  works  on  immunity.  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Emery  supplied  the  Medical 
College  with  flags,  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Breneman  donated  a  series  of 
stereopticon  curtains.  The  friends  of  Dr.  Peter  T.  Kilgour  created  a 
fund  amounting  to  $650  to  establish  the  Kilgour  Prize.  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Holmes  contributed  $4,500,  to  be  used  for  two  resident  scholarships 
in  the  Cincinnati  General  Hospital  for  three  years,  at  $1,500  a  year;  and 
$800  ($200  a  year)  for  a  four-year  scholarship  for  Mr.  George  Dupleix, 
the  first  French  medical  student  sent  to  this  country  by  the  French  high 
commission.  Mr.  B.  H.  Kroger  contributed  $800  for  a  scholarship  of 
$200  a  year  for  four  years;  Mr.  A.  Clifford  Shinkle  $400  for  a  scholar- 
ship of  $200  a  year  for  two  years;  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fleischmann  a 
scholarship  of  $200  for  one  year.  Mr.  Julius  Fleischmann  will  give  $2,000 
a  year  for  three  years  to  pay  for  a  professorship  of  art  as  applied  to 
medicine. 

A  collection  of  fossils,  minerals,  etc.,  was  left  to  the  University 
by  the  late  George  W.  Harper. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Pattison  has  given  $500  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Woman's  Building. 

The  University  Library  has  received  gifts  of  books  from  the  follow- 
ing persons :  Mrs.  Thomas  Brulatour,  Miss  E.  Dandridge,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernst  R.  Gwinner,  Mrs.  J.  C.   Sherlock,  and  Mr.  Jerome  Howard. 

The  family  of  Miss  Florence  Lawler,  instructor  in  the  University, 
has  presented  her  library  to  the  University. 

The  Board  of  the  Cincinnati  Training  School  for  Nurses,  which  had 
already  contributed  over  $900  to  equip  the  dietetics  laboratory  of  the 
Department  of  Home  Economics,  has  invested  an  unexpended  surplus 
of  $200  in  liberty  bonds  and  deposited  them  with  the  Endowment  Fund 
Association  as  a  nucleus  of  an  endowment  for  the  dietetics  laboratory. 
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Mr.  Julius  Fleischmann  renewed  his  contribution  of  $1,000  for  the 
Fleischmann  Scholarships  for  1918-1919,  and  will  continue  it  from  year 
to  year  until  further  notice. 

E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  and  Company  has  continued  its  scholar- 
ship for  the  session  of  1919-1920,  and  has  increased  the  amount  from 
$350  to  $600. 

The  executors  of  the  estate  of  Francesca  N.  Gamble,  Dr.  A.  J.  Nast 
and  Mr.  Charles  L.  Doughty,  gave  $50,000  to  the  College  of  Medicine 
to  establish  the  Francesca  Nast  Gamble  Fund.  One  half  of  the  income 
from  this  fund  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  research  in  the  De- 
partment of  Bacteriology  and  the  other  half  to  such  purposes  as  the 
Medical  faculty  shall  designate  from  time  to  time. 

The  necessity  during  the  war  of  increasing  production  to  the  highest 
point  directed  attention  to  the  enormous  waste  caused  by  ill  health  and 
to  the  fact  that  a  different  kind  of  medical  training  was  needed  to  safe- 
guard the  public  health  and  to  provide  industrial  physicians.  To  meet  this 
demand  in  Cincinnati  a  department  of  Industrial  Medicine  and  Public 
Health  has  been  established  in  the  College  of  Medicine.  Until  endowment 
for  it  can  be  secured,  a  committee  of  citizens  expects  to  raise  for  its 
support  $20^000  a  year  for  five  years. 

The  enrollment  by  colleges  for  the  academic  year  1918-1919  is  as 
follows  : 

College  of  Liberal  Arts,  including  teachers  taking 

arts  courses   936 

Evening  Academic  Classes   565 

Making  a  total  of  students  taking  work  in  the 
College   of    Liberal   Arts,    not     including     the 

students  in  the  External  Courses,  of 1,501 

Graduate  School    89 

College  for  Teachers   283 

College  of  Engineering   587 

College  of  Medicine   176 

School  of  Nursing  and  Health 168 

College  of  Commerce    184 

School  of  Home  Economics  59 

College  of  Law  70 

Gross  Total 3,117 

Counted  twice  Ill 

Net  Total   3,006 
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The  degrees  and  diplomas  to  be  awarded  today  are  as  follows : 

A.  B.  Degrees  79 

Engineering  Degrees    42 

B.  S.,  College  of  Commerce 1 

B.   S.,   College   for   Teachers,   including  eleven 

in  Home  Economics  55 

B.  S.,  granted  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

to  medical  students 17 

B.  S.,  granted  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

to  the  School  of  Nursing  and  Health 2 

LL.  B.  Degrees  10 

M.  D.  Degrees  27 

A.  M.  Degrees 8 

Ph.  D.  Degrees  1 

Total   degrees    242 

Teachers'   Diplomas,   including  three  in   Home 

Economics     17 

Diplomas  in  School  of  Nursing  and  Health 29 

Certificate  in  Public  Health  Nursing 1 

Total  Diplomas 47 

Total  Degrees  and  Diplomas  289 

Thus  closes  the  most  remarkable  year  in  the  history  of  the  University. 
In  submitting  its  report,  the  Directors  of  the  institution  do  so  with  what 
I  think  is  a  pardonable  pride  in  what  the  report  shows. 

We  turn  to  the  future  with  renewed  confidence  and?  hope,  and  with 
an  abiding  faith  that  the  University  is  in  a  permanent  channel  of  fruitful 
energy. 
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COLLEGE   OF   LIBERAL  ARTS 

Dean  Chandler,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science,  which  were  conferred  : 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Martha  Stratton  Anderson 

Mary  Alice  Anderson 

Frank  Aston 

Marion  Elizabeth   Bound 

Hulda  Brackman 

Lewis  Phillip  Brown 

William  Harry  Brueggeman 

Alma  Burke 

Paul  Burroughs  Clark 

Catherine  Deveraux  Coldewey 

Dorothy  Elizabeth  Cone 

Margaret  Louise  Cordes 

Lucille  Leola  Cragg 

Cora  Tunis  Dickerson 

Edna  May  Douglass 

Milton  Marcus  Elischak 

Elmer  George  Feusse 

Helen  Julia  Flannery 

Iser  Freund 

William  Lester  Fuldner 

Elizabeth  Gates 

Marianne  Angela  Gau 

Miriam  Geis 

Albert  Goldman 

Julia  Cady  Grant 

Walter  Feid  Haehnle 

Berta  B.  Harper 


Charlotte  Helen  Haupt 
Ruth  Virginia  Helmers 
Lucas  Herrin 

Mary    Margaret    Hildebrandt 
Elizabeth  Hottendorf 
Ferdinand  Myron  Isserman 
Johanna  Kahr 
Elsa  Peverly  Kimball 
Mary  Frances  Kinney 
Anna  Bourne  Knight 
Blanche  Clara  Koenig 
Charlotte  Henrietta  Landis 
Arthur   Crane  McFarlan 
William  Mclntyre 
Laura  Belle  McNutt 
Stephen  James  Maddock 
William  August  Margraf 
Harry  Sterling  Margolis 
Lillian  Annetta  Meeds 
William  Mackie  Myers 
Earl  Maurice  Otto 
Marie  Overmann 
Gail  Parker 

Mary  Artemesa  Patterson 
Mrs.  Pearl  Bemis  Persons 
Josephine  Clark  Peterson 
Charlotte  Reich  Pichel 
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Edgar  Maurice  Powers 
Rachel  Kathleen  Putt 
Alta  Fern  Ramsey 
Marguerite  Reid 
Felix  Eugene  Reszke 
Bayle  Manser  Richardson 
Louise  Augusta  Schaefer 
Jessie  Louise  Schenk 
Henry  Edward  Schmidt 
Mary  Frances  Setchel 
Marguerite  Ellen  Shigley 
Abraham  Isaac  Shinedling 
Pearl  Silverstein 


Meta  Laura  Simon 
Elizabeth  Nourse  Stacy 
Howard  Edward  Stapleton 
Mary  Catherine  Steiner 
Anna  Harriet  Stephens 
Edward  Bernard  Sudhoff 
Anna  Marie  Sullivan 
Doris  Tietig 
Lilymae  Watts 
Lucille  Willard 
Margherita  Louise  Wuenker 
Elizabeth  Jane  Zimmerman 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
For  Work  in  Liberal  Arts  and  School  of  Nursing  and  Health 
Parthenia  Katharine  Foster  Abbie  Roberts 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


For  Work  in  Liberal  Arts  and  College  of  Medicine 

Herman  L.  Lavender 
Joseph  Lindner 


Everett  Sidney  Cassady 
Halford  Conwell 
David  Carson  Davis 
Harry  Drachenberg 
Clarence  Fraas 
Joseph  Nicholas  Ganim 
Karl  William   Horn 
William  Augustus  Koehler 
Hugh  A.  Kuhn 


Joseph  Robins 
Louis  Sommer 
Cecil  Striker 
Alphonse  R.  Vonderahe 
Harold  Harr  Wagner 
Gerard  Thomas  Willke 
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COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 

Professor  Sechrist,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  for  Teach- 
ers, recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  and  for  diplomas  in  education,  which  were  conferred : 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


Tracy  Gertrude  Abrams 

Marie  Harriet  Acomb 

Lillie  Becker 

Marion  Beekley 

Emma  Augusta  Boyd 

Bertha  Bruckman 

Myrtle  Buente 

Alice  Virginia  Burdge 

Florence  Byer 

Helen  Clara  Cook 

Charlene  Culbertson 

Edith  Agatha  Dolan 

Evelyn  Mary  Enneking 

Catherine  Imogene  Foley 

Alice  Gray 

Margaret  Green 

Marie  Charlotte  Healey 

Mrs.  Jennie  Levitch  Herman 

Mary  Kughley  Holloway 

Katherine  Louise  Jamieson 

Elizabeth  Jeanette  Jenkins 

Elsie  Jordan 

Margaret  Hall  Jordan 

Helen  Kahle 

Jennie  Harriet  Kemp 

Ethel  Grace  Kienzle 

Katherine  May  Kreidler 

Lorna  Carolyn  Kruse 


Erma  Gertrude  Lischkoff 
Damaris  McMillan 
Marjorie  Jay  Miller 
Ruth  Ellen  Moore 
Marjory  Helen  Morris 
Alice  Catherine  Myers 
Marjorie  Nichols 
Maraon  Nelson  Paver 
Annetta  Phillips 
Sweet  Marie  Pichel 
Eleanor  Austin  Reemelin 
Hortense  May  Reiter 
Eunice  Grace  Riggs 
Marguerite  Charlotte  Runck 
Susanna   Sophia  Schafer 
Alfred  Casper  Schick 
Jane  Louise  Schmid 
Marie  Estelle  Schroer 
Mildred  Snyder 
Margaret  Spicker 
Edna  Marie  Stuntz 
Margery  Vida  Van  Sickle 
Mabel  Walton 
Juanita  Alberta  Weatherby 
Alta  Grace  Wheaton 
Sarah  Harriet  White 
Elizabeth  Rosina  Zorn 
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GRADUATE  DIPLOMA  IN   SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Anna  Lueders  Meyer  Salkover 

a.  b.,  1918  a.  b.,  1917 

Bessie  Marks  Manning  Marie  Antoinette  Sturwold 

A.B.,   1918  A.B.,   1918 

Mary  Rosalie  Mudge  Marjorie  Adeline  Tellefsen 

A.  b.,  1916  a.  b.,  1918 

GRADUATE  DIPLOMA   IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Clara  Monroe  Ackerson  Marcella  Marie  Leen 

A.  b.,  1918  a.  b.,  1918 

Julietta  Weinberger 
A.  b.,  1918 

GRADUATE  DIPLOMA  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Sophie  Wilhelmine  Brunhoff 
a.  b.,  1918 

TEACHER'S  DIPLOMA  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Jessie    M.    Danziger 
Helen  Emilie  Hauck 
Mary  Elizabeth  Moore 


TEACHER'S  DIPLOMA  IN  ART 

Irene  Frances  Blasch  Agnes  Isabel  Prizer 

Evelyn  Rosalie  Gault  Blanche  Ellen   Wait 
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COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE 

Acting  'Dean  Duncan,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Commerce,  recommendedi  the  following  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce,  which  was  conferred: 

Mildred  Marie  Pfister 


COLLEGE   OF    ENGINEERING 

Dean  Schneider,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering, recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  several  engineering 
degrees,  which  were  conferred : 

BACHELOR  OF  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Charles  Fisher,  Jr. 
Harold  Adams  Merten 
Charles  Harold  Sloan 


BACHELOR  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
Herman  Chambers  Howland 

BACHELOR  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Christopher  Liebel  Koehler 
Lee  Robert  Tebow 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 

Walter  Thomas  Bagel  Earl  Kincaid 

Wallace  William  Boone  Otto  Carl  Ferdinand  Lippert 

Charles  Herman  Graebe  Jacob  Henry  Litwin 

Robert  Leroy  Johnson  Mark  Abraham  Wartcki 
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CIVIL  ENGINEER 


James  Egelston  Allan 
Rupert  Andrew  Anderegg 
Albert  Theodore  Bjorn 
William  Donald  Ehlers 
Robert   Benjamin   Fuller 
Oscar  Samuel  Juergens 
Howard  Kenneth  Justice 
Erwin  Columbus  Kelly 


Irwin  Laque  Kohlmann 
Arnold  Neuffer 
Clifton  Dwight  Norris 
Jesse  Virgil   Smythe 
William  Bryan  Taulman 
Fred  Charles  Todd 
Francis  James  Wright 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 


George  Fred  Embshoff 
Earl  Hugo  Flath 
Henry  Albert  Katz 
Cecil  Abram  Kapp 


William  James  Morgan 
Charles  Shattuc  Shryock 
Sam  Morgan  Thomas 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 


Arthur  Henry  Knebel 
Alfred  Jacob  Nocka 
Cedric  Joseph  Priebe 


Leland  Hendrick  Smith 
Henry  Calmer  Uihlein 
Henry  Adolf  Wolsdorf 


COLLEGE    OF    LAW 
(Cincinnati  Law  School) 

Dean  Benedict,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Law,  rec- 
ommended the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws, 
which  was  conferred: 


Willard  Davis  Anspach 

A.  B.,  Wittenberg  College,  1908 

Johanna  Somerfield  Davis 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
1917 


Julius  Holzberg 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
1917 
William  Habekotte  Koenig 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
1918 
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Herbert  Thompson  Leyland 
University  of  Cincinnati 

Benjamin  Phineas  Pink 

Charles  Herbert  Purdy 

A.  B.,  St.  Xavier  College,  1915 


Lawrence  Henry  Steltenpohl 

A.  B.,  St.  Xavier  College,  1916 

Thomas  LeRoy  Tallentire 
University  of  Cincinnati 

Pauline  Benson  Werner 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
1916 


COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

Dean  Holmes,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Medicine, 
recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, which  was  conferred : 


Norman  Barden 
Ernest  Edward  Bishop 
Robert  Frederick  Braunlin 
Ward  Denver  Coffman 
Joseph  Alger  Conner 
Forrest  Pembrock  Coombs 
James  Thambidurai  Cornelius 
Ernest  Rogers  Dryer 
John  Charles  Hagin 
Lloyd  Leggett  Hoskins 
Davis  Lillard 
Donald  Johnson  Lyle 
Clifton  Forest  McClintic 
Homer  Wilson  McCreary 


Robert  Scott  Martin 
Charles  Stewart  Noonan 
Ralph  Jackson  Raybeck 
Jose  Colon  Roman 
Schuyler   Colfax  Rousey 
George  Wallace  Ryall,  Jr. 
Dorothea  Haven  Scoville 
Mildred  Law  Snyder 
Benjamin  F.  Sufrron 
James  Thompson 
Frank  Vierling 
Frank  George  Wellman 
Willis  Edward  Wygant 
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SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  AND  HEALTH 

Director  Logan,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing  and 
Health,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  diploma  of  Grad- 
uate Nurse  and  for  a  certificate,  which  were  confirmed: 

DIPLOMA  OF  GRADUATE  NURSE 


Eunice  Ethelyn  Bailey 
Edna  McClure  Barley 
Charlotte  Anne  Barney 
Louise  Hampton  Bodell 
Minnie  Augusta  Bohlman 
Ruth  Chalkey 
Louise  Nichols  Ebling 
Parthenia  Katharine  Foster 
Blanche  Augusta  Gimpel 
Dorothy  Hodges 
Mary  Elizabeth  Hoff 
Ophelia  Lawrence  Hofmann 
Jessie  Blanche  Hussey 
Hilda  Selma  Lackner 
Willodene   Elsie   Parrish 


Susan  Caroline  Porter 
*Mary  Cecelia  Riffel 
Jeanette  Harriet  Roselius 
Muriel  Lourena  Schauseil 
Mary  Louise  Schmueckle 
Mathilda  L.  C.  Schofstoll 
Lorene  Adelaide  Sebert 
Luella  Caroline  Smith 
Lilian  Stirling 
Lulu  Alice  Summers 
Corrine  C.  Tebbs 
Lillian  D.  Tennenbaum 
Ethel   Viola  Wilson 
Mabel  Eva  Witter 
Nettie  Estella  Witter 


SPECIAL  CERTIFICATE  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 
Germaine  Adele  Perillon 


Died  in  service  during  influenza  epidemic,  October  1D18. 
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GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Dean  More,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School,  recom- 
mended the  following  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  which  were  conferred : 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Helen  Edmunds   Brown  Leon  Fram 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati, 

1916  1918 
James  Thambidurai  Cornelius  Mary  Elizabeth  Morgan    (Mrs.  A.  D.) 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
1915 

Lena  Maud  Crissey  Carrie  May  Perin 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati, 

1913  1910 

Joseph  Lawrence  Donnelly  Meyer  Salkover 

A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  A.  B.,  University  of  Cincinnati, 

1917  1917 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


Edwin  Walter  Esslinger 

B.  S.  Ch.  E,,  University  of  Michigan,  1907 

A.  M.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1912 

Dissertation :  Study  of  the  Bromination  of  Benzine 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HONORS  AND  PRIZES 


COLLEGE  OF   LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  Comegys  Scholarship  of  $50,  established  in  1899  by  the  Old  En- 
dowment Association,  composed  of  the  alumni  of  the  University,  and 
awarded  to  a  meritious  undergraduate,  has  this  year  been  given  to  Erwin 
Tschudi. 

The  College  of  Law  has  established  a  scholarship  open  to  Seniors  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  who  intend  to  enter  the  College  of  Law  after 
graduation.  The  recipient  of  this  scholarship  for  the  present  season  is 
William  Myers. 

First  Honors  in  Freshman  English  for  the  year  1918-19  have  been 
awarded  to  Ruth  H.  Clippinger  and  David  S.  Nathan  ;  Second  Honors 
to  Jean  B.  May;  and  Third  Honors  to  Florence  Gahr. 

The  following  students,  who  have  taken  part  in  inter-collegiate  debate 
within  the  year  1918-19,  were  awarded  the  University  Debating  Keys: 

Stewart  S.  Cooper  Herbert  T.  Leyland 

J.  Dewey  Shields  Walter  F.  Haehnle 

Milton  Schmidt  J.  Ebersole  Crawford 

Certificates  in  Debating  were  also  given  to  these  six,  and  to  Helene 
Heinsheimer  and  George  P.  Smith,  who  have  served  as  alternates. 

The  Alumnal  Dramatic  Society  was  established  in  1918,  consisting  of 
alumni  who  have  shown  active  interest  and  ability  in  dramatics  while  at 
the  University.  Each  year  this  body  elects  from  the  Senior  class  those 
especially  qualified  in  this  capacity.  The  society  has  chosen  from  the 
Senior  class  of  this  season : 

William  F.  Fuldner  Helen  Campbell 

Henry  G.  Schmidt  Lillian  Meeds 

Lilymae  Watts  Walter  Haehnle 

In  order  to  provide  a  nucleus  for  a  strong  alumnal  association,  the 
student  body  of  the  University,  acting  through  the  Student  Council, 
selects  annually  from  the  Senior  class  those  who  have  been  most  active 
in  college  affairs  during  their  four  years  at  the  University.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  Cincinnatus  Society  chosen  by  the  Student  Council  from  the 
class  of  1919  are  as  follows : 
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Dorothy  Cone  Martha  Anderson 

Florence  Stuart  Howard  Stapleton 

Margaret  Green  Walter  Haehnle 

Catherine  Snow  Francis  Wright 

Mary  Steiner  Edgar  Powers 

Charlotte  Landis  Robert  Dorsey 

Cecille  Stark  Herbert  Jones 

Lillian  Meeds  William  Myers 

Anne  Knight 
The  Henry  Hochstetter  Prise,  of  the  value  of  $40,  has  been  awarded 
to  Wallace  W.  Boone  for  his  thesis  entitled  Simplified  Steel  Analysis. 
The  essay  of  Mark   A.   Wartcki,  entitled  A    Commercial  Synthesis  of 
Thymol,  receives  honorable  mention. 

In  1917  Robert  Lee  Straus,  a  graduate  in  the  class  of  that  year  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  established  an  annual  prize  of  $20,  to  be 
given  to  the  undergraduate  writing  the  best  original  composition  in 
verse  during  the  college  session.  This  prize,  known  as  the  Straus  Prize, 
for  the  present  season  has  been  divided  between  Mrs.  Pearl  Persons 
for  her  poem  Together  and  Hilda  Fillmore  for  her  poem  Disabled. 

The  Edward  Miles  Brown  Prize  of  $50,  established  in  1908  by  the 
late  Professor  Brown  and  given  to  that  member  of  the  Senior  class  who 
has  attained  the  highest  excellence  in  English  during  the  four  years' 
undergraduate  course,  has  been  awarded  to  Mary  Steiner. 

Two  prizes  for  oratory,  established  by  Major  Frank  J.  Jones,  are 
annually  awarded  to  the  two  members  of  the  Senior  class  who  write  and 
pronounce  the  best  English  orations.  This  year  the  Second  Jones  Prize 
of  $20  was  divided  between  Edgar  Powers  and  Lewis  Brown,  and  the 
First  Jones  Prize  of  $40  was  won  by  Mary  Steiner. 

The  following  students,  on  account  of  scholarship  and  distinguished 
attainments,  have  been  elected  to  the  Delta  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  in  the  State  of  Ohio : 

Martha  Anderson  Charlotte  Pichel 

Julia  Grant  Edgar  Powers 

Mary  Hildebrandt  Marguerite  Reid 

Charlotte  Landis  Felix  Reszke 

I        Laura  McNutt  Mary  Steiner 

Mary  Patterson  Margherita  Wuenker 

Josephine  Peterson 
In  1911  the  Reverend  William  McKibbin  and  his  wife  established, 
in  memory  of  their  son,  Robert  Patterson  McKibbin,  a  gold  medal  of 
honor  to  be  given  to  that  member  of  the  Senior  class  of  the  McMicken 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  who  has  best  kept  before  him  throughout 
his  course  ideals  of  manliness  such  as  college  life  should  encourage. 
Upon  vote  of  the  faculty  this  Robert  Patterson  McKibbin  Memorial  Prize 
is  awarded  for  the  current  year  to  Walter  F.  Haehnle. 
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COLLEGE  OF   LAW 

(Cincinnati  Law  School) 

DAY   DEPARTMENT 

A  prize  of  $75  is  given  to  the  student  having  the  highest  average  of 
credits  during  the  three  years'  course. 

This  prize  is  awarded  to  Mrs.  Pauline  Benson  Werner. 

A  prize  of  $50  is  given  to  the  student  having  the  next  highest  average 
of  credits  during  the  three  years'  course. 

This  prize  is  awarded  to  Miss  Johanna  Somerfield  Davis. 

The  faculty  has  established  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  a  student, 
selected  by  the  faculty,  who  has  completed  the  course  of  study  prescribed 
for  the  second-year  class. 

This  scholarship  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Elcanon  Isaacs. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Wald  gives  a  scholarship  ea.ch  year  to  the  student 
making  the  best  record  in  the  subject  of  Contracts. 

This  scholarship  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Lawrence  Roy  Lytle. 

By  his  will,  the  late  Honorable  John  R.  Saylor  left  to  the  school  a 
fund,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  which  a  prize  of  $50  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  subject  of  Evidence  is  given  each  year.  The  essays  submitted  this 
year  were  graded  by  Judge  Walter  M.  Shohl  and  Judge  Thomas  H.  Darby, 
who  concurred  in  awarding  the  prize  to  Mr.  Thomas  LeRoy  Tallentire. 


EVENING  DEPARTMENT 

The  faculty  offers  to  the  students  who  attain  the  two  highest  general 
averages  in  the  third-year  work  the  following  prizes,  which  are  awarded 
as    follows : 

First  prize,  $75 Sol.  Vigran 

Second  prise,  $50 Arnold  S.  Flanagan 
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COLLEGE    OF    MEDICINE 

The  successful  competitors  for  places  as  resident  physicians  in  hospi- 
tals in  1919  are  as  follows : 

Cincinnati  General  Hospital 

Dorothea  Haven  Scoville  Mrs.  Mildred  Law  Snyder 

Ernest  Edward  Bishop  Davis  Lillard 

Willis  Edward  Wygant  James  Thompson 

Christ  Hospital 

Joseph  Alger  Conner 
Schuyler  Colfax  Rousey 
Benjamin  F.  Suffron 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital 

Charles  Stewart  Noonan 
Frank  George  Well  man 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Norman  Barden 

City  Hospital,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Robert  Frederick  Braunlin 

Miami  Valley  Hospital,  Dayton,  O. 

Ward  Denver  Coffman 
Frank  Vierling 

St.  Francis  Hospital,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Ernest  Rogers  Dryer 

Creighton  University  Hospital,  Omaha,  Neb. 

John  Charles  Hagin 
Robert  Scott  Martin 
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Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  Cleveland,  O. 

Lloyd  Leggett  Hoskins 
George  Wallace  Ryall,  Jr. 

Harlem  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  New  York  City 
Donald  Johnson  Lyle 

Allegheny  General  Hospital,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Homer  Wilson  McCreary 
Ralph  Jackson  Raybeck 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  AND  HEALTH 

In  1918  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  in  the  State  of  Ohio  offered 
three  scholarships  of  $300  each  to  first-year  students.  These  have  been 
awarded  to  the  following: 

Margaret  Busche 

Mary  Chaney 

Helen  Burton  Stickney 

The  scholarship  of  $300  given  by  Mrs.  D.  B.  Meacham  in  1918  has 
been  awarded  to  Irma  Finlay. 

The  scholarship  of  $300  given  by  the  Cincinnati  Woman's  Club  in 
1918  has  been  awarded  to  Barbara  Lukemier. 

In  1918  the  Cincinnati  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  offered  ten 
scholarships  of  $300  to  students  in  the  seven  schools  of  nursing  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Six  of  these  were  awarded  to  the  following  first-year  students 
in  the  School  of  Nursing  and  Health : 

Irene  Lou  Keltner  Emma  Lydia  Miller 

Marjory  Clark  Addie  Alexander 

Hazel  Cecile  Doherty  Louise  Apger 

The  Therese  Schcuer  Scholarship  of  $300,  given  by  Mrs.  Samuel  and 
Mrs.  David  I.  Wolfstein  in  memory  of  their  mother,  has  been  awarded 
to  Gladys  McKinney. 

Announcement  is  also  to  be  made  that  Mrs.  Julian  Pollack  has  given 
a  scholarship  called  the  Louise  H.  Pollack  Scholarship  of  $300. 
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The  Cincinnati  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  has  offered  two 
cholarships  of  $550  each,  to  be  granted  to  students  in  the  graduate 
ourse  in  public  health  nursing.  These  scholarships  are  open  to  gradu- 
tes  of  any  nursing  school  in  Cincinnati  taking  the  public  health  nursing 
ourse. 

Announcement  of  the  placement  of  these  scholarships  will  be  made 
ater. 


GRADUATE   SCHOOL 

The  D.  A.  R.  Fellowship  in  American  History,  of  the  value  of  $100 
i  year,  will  be  awarded  for  the  session  1919-20  in  the  fall. 

Th^  Hanna  Fellowship  in  Physics,  established  in  1906  by  Mrs.  Henry 
lanna  and  Miss  Mary  Hanna,  of  the  value  of  $500  a  year,  is  awarded 
o  Harold  Frederick  Richards. 

Ten  Graduate  Fellowships,  of  $500  each,  with  free  tuition  and  fees, 
lave  been  established.  Five  of  these  have  been  filled  for  the  session 
.919-20   by   the   following   persons : 

George  W.  Hoeck,  Bio-Chemistry 
William  H.  Bell,  Bacteriology 
Walter  H.  Haupt,  Physics 
E.  C.  Mason,  Physiology 
J.  F.  Heavener,  Economics 

The  Armstrong-Hunter  Scholarship,  established  in  memory  of  Miss 
>arah  J.  Armstrong  and  Miss  Clara  Hunter,  was  awarded  for  the  session 
1918-19  to  Laura  Belle  McNutt. 

Of  the  ten  Graduate  Scholarships  for  the  session  1919-20  the  following 
ave  been  awarded  at  the  present  time.  The  remainder  will  be  awarded 
n  the  fall. 

Joseph  Lawrence  Donnelly,  Chemistry 

Lulu  Houser,  Education 

Hyman  Iola,  Philosophy 

Marianne  Gau,  Mathematics 

Walter  Haehnle,  Romance  Languages 
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The  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  $350,  was 
offered  for  the  session  1918-19  to  a  Senior  or  graduate  student  majoring 
in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering.  This  scholarship  was  awarded  to 
Joseph  Lawrence  Donnelly. 

For  the  session  1919-20  this  company  has  offered  the  Du  Pont  Fellow- 
ship, of  the  value  of  $600.  The  only  conditions  attached  to  this  award 
are  that  the  fellow  shall  be  known  as  the  Du  Pont  Fellow,  and  that  he 
shall  do  graduate  work  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering. 

A  friend  of  the  University,  desiring  to  aid  in  inculcating  sound 
doctrines  in   economics,  has  given  $500  for  a  Fellowship  in  Economises. 


COLLEGE   OF    ENGINEERING 

The   following  students,  on  account  of  high  scholastic  standing  and 
personal  worth,  have  been  elected  to  the  Tau  Beta  Pi  Society: 

A.  T.  Bjorn  C.  J.  Priebe 

E.  H.  Flath  J.  V.  Smythe 

H.  K.  Justice  F.  C.  Todd 

A.  H.  Knebel  F.  J.  Wright 

I.  L.  Kohlmann  H.  A.  Wolsdorf 
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CLASS  WEEK  PROGRAM 

1920 

Sunday,  June  6,  McMicken  Hall 

Baccalaureate  Address 

"The  Spiritual,  the  Chief  Element  in 

Americanism"  President  Charles  W.  Dabney 


Monday,  June  7 

Senior  Women  for  Junior  Women 
Senior  Men  for  Junior  Men 


Woman's  Building 
Altamont  Hotel 


Class  Play 


Tuesday,  June  8 
Cast  in  Her  Husband's  Wife 


Irene  Randolph,  wife  of  Stuart 

Emily  Ladew,  her  friend 

Stuart  Randolph,  a  good  looking  young  husband 

Richard  Belden,  his  broth er-.n-law 

John  Belden,  the  genial  uncle  of  Irene  and  Richard 

Nora,  an  elderly  maid-servant 


The  A  uditorium 

Miriam  Westheimer 

Sylvia  Luebbert 

Cornelius  Petzhold 

James  Cunningham 

Aubrey  Williams 

Mary  Barrett 


Alumnal  Day 


McMicken  Hall 


Wednesday,  June  9 

Program  of  Events 

12  to  3:30  p.m. 

Registration  of  all  Alumni  and  Alumnae 

Class  Reunions 

Inspection  of  Buildings  and  Campus 

Activities  in  Woman's  Building 

Base  Ball  Game 

4  p.m.  to  5  P.M. 

Alumnal  Players  present  Peer  Gynt  and  Peter  Pan 
A  uditorium 

5  p.m.  to  6  P.M. 

Separate  Meetings  of  Alumnal  Associations  for  Transaction  of  Business 
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6:30  p.m. 
Banquet — University  Commons 

8:30  p.m. 
Dancing  and  Cards — Woman's  Building 

Thursday,  June  10 
Class  Picnic  Terrace  Park  Country  Club 

Friday,  June  1 1 

Class  Day  Exercises  The  Campus 

Class  Will  Cornelius  J.  Petzhold 

Ivy  Orator  Stewart  S.  Cooper 

Class  Poet  Hildegarde  M.  Fillmore 

Class  Prophets  \  Dorothy  Sisson 

(  Mary  Paddack 

Class  Historian  Miriam  Westheimer 

Class  Luncheon  The  Commons 

Military  Drill  and  Inspection  The  Campus 

Program  of  Events 

2:00  p.m. 
Band  Concert  The  Campus 

2:30  p.m. 
Escort  to  the  Colors 
Review  and  Parade 
Exhibition  Drill  (Fort  Thomas) 
Exhibition  Drill  (R.  O.  T.  C.) 

3:30  p.m. 
Base  Ball  Carson  Field 

8:00  p.m. 
Band  Concert 

9:00  p.m. 
Boxing  Contest 

The  units  which  took  part  in  the  exercises  were  the  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  of  the  University,  commanded  by  Captain  Guthrie,  and 
the  band  and  a  detachment  of  regular  soldiers  from  Fort  Thomas,  com- 
manded by  General  Traub. 

Saturday,  June   12 
Commencement  Exercises  Gymnasium  Building 

Class  Banquet  Business  Men's  Club 


ORDER  OF  EXERCISE.S 
COMMENCEMENT  DAY,  JUNE  12,  1920 

Music — March  from  "Tannhauser"  Wagner 

Invocation  The  Reverend  Jesse  R.  Halsey 

The  Year's  Progress  Emil  Pollak 

Address — "Regeneration"                           .  Paul  S.  Reinsch 

Music — "Panamerica"  Herbert 

Conferring  of  Degrees  and  Diplomas  President  Charles  W.  Dabney 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degrees 

Dean  Frank  W.  Chandler 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  Degree  and  for  Diplomas  in  Edu- 
cation Dean  William  P.  Burris 

Music — "Aubade  Printaniere"  Lacombe 

Presentation    of    Candidates    for    Degrees    in 

Engineering  and  Commerce  Dean  Herman  Schneider 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Laws  Dean  Alfred  B.Benedict 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of 

Doctor  of  Medicine  Dr.  Frank  B.  Cross 

Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  of 
Graduate  Nurse  and  for  Certificate  in  Pub- 
lic Health  Nursing  Director  Laura  R.  Logan 

Presentation  of   Candidates  for  Graduate  Degrees 

Dean  Louis  T.  More 

Announcement  of  Honors  and  Prizes  The   Deans   of  the  Colleges 

Benediction  The  Very  Reverend  Stuart  B.  Purves 

Music — The  National  Air 


THE  SPIRITUAL 
THE  CHIEF  ELEMENT  IN  AMERICANISM 

Baccalaureate  Address  to  the  Class  of  1920 

By  PRESIDENT  CHARLES  WIUJAM  DABNEY 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI,  JUNE  6,  1920 


"His  Kingdom  is  an  everlasting  Kingdom,  and  His  Dominion  is  from  generation  to 
generation." — Daniel  IV.  3. 

"For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  all  members  of  that  one  body,  being 
one,  are  one  body." — 1  Cor.  XII.  12.  "There  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body,  but  that  the 
members  should  have  the  same  care  one  for  another." — XII.  25. 


It  is  a  high  privilege  to  speak  to  you  men  and  women  of  the  gradu- 
ating classes  of  1920;  and  it  is  also  a  serious  responsibility.  For  the 
privilege,  I  thank  you.  The  responsibility  I  shall  try  to  meet  by  asking 
you  to  consider  with  me  the  one  subject  that  seems  most  important  in  this 
time  of  unrest  and  confusion, — the  safety  of  your  country.  What  should 
educated  young  men  and  women  be  thinking  of  and  preparing  for  in  such  a 
time  as  this,  if  not  their  duty  to  their  country? 

At  such  a  time  it  is  well,  in  the  first  place,  for  us  to  examine  the  founda- 
tions of  our  country  and  the  principles  of  our  Americanism.  For  ours 
is  today  a  terribly  shaken  world.  The  foundations  of  the  old  world  have 
all  been  heaved  and  broken  up,  and  the  very  principles  of  our  American 
government  are  being  attacked  by  many. 

The  awful  fact  is  that  the  war  has  torn  away  the  restraints  of  religion 
and  law  and  taught  men  to  put  their  faith  in  force  alone.  The  Czar  and 
the  Kaiser  appealed  to  force  to  conquer  the  people,  and  when  their  govern- 
ments were  overthrown,  the  Bolshevists  and  the  Spartacans  appealed  to 
force  to  conquer  their  fellow  citizens.  Having  overthrown  the  autocracies 
of  the  kings  and  emperors,  we  are  now  threatened  by  a  worse  tyranny, 
the  autocracy  of  the  proletariat.  The  ominous  fact  is  that  in  nearly  every 
European  nation  which  was  in  the  war,  and  in  many  of  the  neutral  coun- 
tries as  well,  there  has  come  a  great  rift  between  the  classes.  Everywhere 
on  the  Continent,  designing  men  are  inciting  the  different  orders  to  fly 
at  each  other's  throats.  And  the  worst  expression  of  this  evil  spirit,  the 
Bolshevist  movement,  is  not  satisfied  to  divide  the  nations  into  sections, 
as  former  proletariat  movements  tried  to  do,  but  seeks  boldly  to  make  a 
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cleavage  wholly  through  the  entire  human  race,  arraying  one  group  against 
all  the  others  and  establishing  a  minority  of  manual  workers  as  tyrants 
over  all  the  world.  This  vicious  scheme,  men  with  devilish  cunning,  are 
trying  by  insidious  propaganda  to  introduce  into  all  the  unhappy  countries 
of  Central  Europe  and  even  into  France,  England,  and  America. 

We  went  to  war  to  overthrow  all  the  autocracies  of  every  kind  and  to 
make  the  world  democratic  throughout.  We  hoped  that  the  war  would 
banish  all  classes  from  the  governments  of  Europe  and  establish  the  masses 
in  control  there,  as  they  are  in  America.  Now  what  is  the  result?  We 
hope  that  in  France  and  England  the  democratic  movement  has  been 
strengthened.  The  socialists  were  well  beaten  in  the  last  election  in  France, 
and  the  labor  men  and  the  lords  sit  side  by  side  in  Great  Britain.  These 
are  the  most  hopeful  things  that  have  come  out  of  the  war.  It  would 
almost  be  worth  what  it  cost  in  blood  and  agony,  if  out  of  the  war  came  for 
all  the  peoples  the  rule  of  the  masses  instead  of  the  rule  of  the  classes. 
We  looked  for  the  new  era  in  which  one  great  family  of  nations  would 
supplant  the  old  "balance  of  powers,"  lording  it  over  the  weak  peoples  and 
the  dependent  nations.  Class  rule  within  the  nations  and  this  class  rule 
between  the  nations — both  are  tyranny.  Through  the  establishment  of 
democracy  among  the  peoples  and  of  a  new  international  order,  made 
permanent  in  a  League  of  Nations,  we  hoped  to  make  men  free  everywhere 
and  peace  regnant  throughout  the  world. 

But,  slas  and  alas!  What  a  slump  in  our  moral  aims!  When  we  met 
here  two  years  ago,  how  high  were  our  aims?  How  different  our  feelings 
now!  What  a  disillusionment  to  our  dreams!  WThere  we  felt  enthusiasm 
for  high  ends  then,  we  now  feel  disappointment  and  depression.  France 
is  thinking  only  of  how  to  defend  herself  from  Germany;  England  of  how 
to  secure  more  colonies  and  advance  her  trade;  and  as  for  the  United 
States,  we  would  forget  the  war  except  for  the  high  prices  of  everything 
and  the  demand  of  the  American  Legion  for  pay  for  fighting  it. 

We  have  not  ratified  the  League  of  Nations,  and  a  new  class  tyranny 
threatens  to  destroy  all  the  gains  of  the  war  for  democracy.  In  Russia 
the  rule  of  one  class  was  overthrown  only  to  establish  the  tyranny  of  an- 
other class.  Bolshevism  is  more  terrible  than  Czarism.  In  Hungary,  a 
people  just  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  an  oligarchy,  terrorized  by  the  fear 
of  this  new  tyranny,  beg  for  a  king  again.  In  Italy  is  great  discontent  and 
uncertainty.  Democratic  government  totters  in  Germany  and  fails  en- 
tirely in  Austria.  There  is  grave  danger  that  we  may  lose  all  the  gains  of 
the  war;  that  through  the  wicked  partisanship  of  both  sides  at  Washing- 
ton, we  may  fail  to  win  for  a  suffering  world  the  liberty  and  opportunity 
for  which  eight  million  men  gave  their  lives! 

Thank  God  that,  so  far,  in  America,  we  have  been  free  from  the  domi- 
nation of  any  class.  In  spite  of  all  that  the  radicals  say,  we  have  in  this 
country  a  government  of  all  the  people  in  the  realest  sense  yet  known  in 
this  world.     No  class  rules  in  our  land  yet,  and  you  must  see  to  it  that  none 
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ever  does.  That  is  the  next  great  struggle  ahead  of  you.  The  Ameri- 
canism your  fathers  fought  for  must  be  preserved  in  this  land  and  handed 
down  to  your  children. 

Yet  there  are  some  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  body  of  our  Republic. 
The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  some  changes  in  our  laws  and  customs 
which  give  us  deep  concern.  When  the  war,  for  example,  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  government  to  take  over  the  railroads  and  telegraphs,  imme- 
diately we  saw  a  class  of  workers  seize  the  opportunity  to  hold  up  the 
government.  In  view  of  the  great  emergency,  suppressions  of  many  of 
our  rights  were  willingly  submitted  to  during  the  war,  by  all  good  citizens; 
but  the  danger  now  is  that  these  encroachments  upon  private  rights  may 
be  made  permanent  and  lead  us  into  government  ownership  and  socialism. 
We  want  no  more  national  ownership  than  is  necessary  to  perform  the 
simplest  functions  of  democratic  government.  Private  ownership  is  the 
condition  of  progress  in  all  industry.  Public  ownership  means  death  to 
ambition,  the  destruction  of  initiative  and  the  paralysis  of  all  the  natural 
energy  of  men. 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  note  that  some  strangers  among  us  are  trying  to 
develop  group  government  in  America.  Aliens  and  radicals,  mostly 
from  Russia  and  Germany,  are  striving  to  promote  a  class  revolution,  and 
academic  cranks  and  "parlor  Bolshevists"  are  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort. More  ominous  still,  among  all  our  people  there  is  a  spirit  of  irre- 
sponsibility and  indifference,  a  disposition  to  loaf  and  malinger.  Produc- 
tion halts,  while  expenditure  races.  Though  receiving  double  the  wage  in 
dollars,  factory  workers  deliberately  do  from  twenty-five  to  forty  percent 
less  work.  An  ugly  spirit  of  discontent  is  abroad  in  the  land  that  has  no 
justification  in  the  wages  or  the  social  conditions.  And  everywhere  we 
see  wild  extravagance  among  people  who  can  least  afford  to  waste. 

Meanwhile  the  communist  party  of  America  is  organized  and  at  work. 
Our  Department  of  Justice  has  exposed  its  platforms.  Read  them  and 
note  how  they  put  the  whole  emphasis  upon  class,  cl,ass — that  impossible 
thing  in  America.  "Only  the  'workers'  are  to  rule,"  they  say.  "The 
bourgeoisie,  'the  masses,'  are  to  be  overthrown."     Hear  their  platform: 

"The  Communist  Party  of  America  is  the  party  of  the 
working  class.  The  communist  of  America  proposes  to  end 
capitalism  and  organize  a  workers'  industrial  republic.  The 
workers  must  control  industry  and  dispose  of  its  products. 
The  Communist  Party,  realizing  the  limitations  of  all  existing 
workers'  organizations,  proposes  to  develop  the  revolutionary 
movement  necessary  to  free  the  workers  from  the  oppression 
of  capitalism.  The  Communist  Party  insists  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  American  worker  are  identical  with  the  prob- 
ems  of  the  workers  of  the  world. 

"The  Communist  Party  is  the  conscious  expression  of 
the   class  struggle   of   the   workers   against  capitalism.     Its 
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aim  is  to  direct  this  struggle  to  the  conquest  of  political 
power,  the  overthrow  of  capitalism  and  the  destruction  of  the 
bourgeois  state. 

"The  Communist  Party  prepares  itself  for  the  revolution 
in  the  measure  that  develops  a  program  of  immediate  action, 
expressing  the  mass  struggles  of  the  proletariat.  These  strug- 
gles must  be  inspired  with  revolutionary  spirit  and  purposes." 

These  people,  you  see,  claim  the  right  to  rule  because  of  their  occupa- 
tions. There  is  thus  no  essential  difference  between  the  utterances  of  this 
class  and  those  of  the  Junker  class  of  Germany,  who  claimed  the  right  to 
rule  because  of  their  ownership  of  land.  In  each  case,  it  is  a  class  against 
the  mass  of  the  people.  Now,  no  true  American  approves  of  any  such  "class 
consciousness"  as  this.  For  Americanism  means  equal  opportunity  for 
all  everywhere  and  equal  rights  for  all  in  every  part  of  the  government. 
This  is  the  Americanism  which  you  must  maintain,  for  which  you  must 
fight  if  need  be. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  Republic.  We  are  threatened  with  an 
insidious  disease.  How  shall  we  prevent  it?  Where  is  the  seat  and 
whence  the  source  of  this  disease?  Where  have  we  failed  in  our  national 
sanitation  that  we  have  permitted  it  to  get  into  the  body  politic? 

I  affirm  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  a  disease  of  the  minds  and  spirits 
of  our  fellow-cit  zens.  That  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  point 
of  view  of  our  people  and  in  their  feeling  towards  their  government,  is  plain. 
But  how  has  this  lowering  of  their  ideals,  this  demoralization  of  their  feel- 
ings come  about?  Have  we  failed  in  educating  and  training  them?  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  we  have  neglected  the  proper  education  of  our  citizens? 
We  talk  a  great  deal  of  late  of  the  education  of  immigrants  in  Americanism 
Should  we  not  first  educate  ourselves?  Had  we  not  better  begin  by  Ameri- 
canizing Americans?  How  shall  we  make  old-fashioned,  true  Americans 
out  of  our  people?  What  is  our  duty  as  citizens,  as  teachers  in  relation  to 
this  problem? 

We  commonly  define  democracy  as  that  system  of  government  which 
aims  to  provide  equality  of  opportunity  for  each  man  to  make  of  himself 
all  that  his  God-given  powers  will  permit,  and  to  this  end  to  enjoy  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  under  law  of  any  other  man  in  the  republic.  So  far, 
so  good.  But  I  take  it  that  our  Americanism  is  something  more  than 
equality  of  opportunity  before  the  law.  Americanism  stands  for  our 
whole  American  philosophy  of  life  and  society,  our  scheme  of  education, 
training,  working,  and  living  in  the  broadest  sense,  as  well  as  for  our  plan 
of  government.  America  stands  for  something  more  than  the  right  to 
make  a  living, — it  stands  for  the  right  to  live,  in  the  noblest  way  we  can. 
For  men  do  not  "live  by  bread  alone."  Democracy  connotes  a  spiritual 
as  well  as  a  material  element.  Equality  of  opportunity  in  government,  in 
church,  in  school,  in  work,  and  in  trade  are  indeed  important;  but  equality 
limited  to  these  things  will  never  satisfy  men  fully.     There  must  be  a  spirit- 
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ual  union  to  bind  men  together  in  the  true  democracy.  What  is  the  spirit- 
ual element  in  our  democracy? 

Our  theory  of  democracy  assumes  that  human  society  differs  from  a 
collection  of  individuals  and  their  relations.  Society  is  not  simply  the 
sum  total  of  all  the  people  together  with  the  sum  total  of  their  mutual 
relations;  society  is  a  living  organism,  like  our  bodies.  To  say  that  man 
is  a  mere  collection  of  cells,  together  with  the  sum  of  their  relations  and 
functions,  may  be  a  satisfactory  description  of  the  body  after  life  has  left 
it  and  it  has  fallen  into  decay.  The  living  organism  of  human  society  has 
a  life  of  its  own,  however,  far  surpassing  the  innumerable  lives  of  the  cells 
which  the  histologist  sees  or  of  the  organs  whose  functions  the  physiologist 
studies  as  they  operate  in  our  individial  bodies.  The  intelligent,  socially- 
minded  citizen  perceives  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  living,  growing  organism 
of  marvelous  structure,  from  which  he  was  lately  born,  and  in  the  service 
of  which  he  must  find  his  immortality.  This,  for  him,  is  humanity;  this 
is  society. 

This  society  has  first  of  all  a  physical  basis.  This  organism  we  call 
America  has  for  its  home  a  beautiful  world  of  hills  and  plains,  rivers  and 
roads,  houses  and  gardens,  fields  and  cities,  churches  and  graves,  monu- 
ments and  memorials,  existing  here  long  before  any  of  us  were  born,  and 
destined  to  continue  long  after  we  are  all  dead.  These  things  constitute 
the  foundation  and  framework  of  humanity,  these  are  the  material  factors 
of  human  society. 

But  society  also  has  a  spiritual  basis.  The  traditions,  histories,  cus- 
toms and  laws  of  our  country,  its  manner  of  thinking  and  ways  of  feeling, 
its  romance  and  its  poetry,  its  religion  and  its  philosophy,  are  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Each  man  of  us,  besides  being  the  son  of  this  wonder- 
ful organism,  is  a  part  of  this  spiritual  environment;  but  how  partially 
and  for  how  brief  a  time ! 

These  things,  then — the  physical  and  spiritual  factors,  more  than  the 
ephemeral  individuals — constitute  society.  Governments,  social  organi- 
zations and  institutions,  with  their  systems  of  mutual  duties,  fidelities, 
and  affections;  their  standards  of  honor  and  respect;  their  prides  of 
valor  and  of  victory — all  these  elements  and  many  more  too  refined  and 
delicate  to  be  disentangled — these  all  are  the  web  and  woof  of  this  wonder- 
ful fabric  we  call  human  society. 

To  this  higher  and  continuing  life,  moreover,  man  belongs  more  com- 
pletely and  intimately  than  he  does  to  mother  and  father,  to  wife  and 
children.  He  is  like  an  oak,  born  of  millions  of  trees  in  ages  past,  with  its 
thousands  of  roots  in  the  soil,  and  its  myriads  of  leaves  in  the  sunshine. 
It  produces  in  its  time  thousands  of  acorns,  containing  the  germs  of  count- 
less trees  to  come.  And  this  man  is  not  only  the  son  of  all  the  past;  he  is 
also  the  father  of  all  the  future.  Human  society  is  thus  a  part  of  the  great 
universe  of  Nature  herself,  and  not  an  affair  of  arrangement.  It  is  a  living, 
and  not  a  mechanical  thing;    the  work  of  creation,  and  not  of  man. 
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Take,  for  illustration,  our  own  society,  here  in  this  America  of  ours. 
Think  of  the  patient  patriotism,  the  valor  and  virtue,  the  labor  and  love 
of  all  the  innumerable  millions  which  have  gone  to  the  making  of  America. 
What  human  mind  was  the  designer  or  architect  of  this  republic?  What 
power  planned  the  achievements  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  pioneers,  the  soldiers, 
the  statesmen — the  builders  of  this  great  state?  What  power  supported 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge  and  gave  him  the  deciding  day  at  Monmouth? 
Who  directed  the  thoughts  of  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Hamilton  when  they 
made  a  new  constitution  containing  principles  never  dreamed  of  by  men 
before?  What  power  taught  the  legislators,  judges,  physicians,  soldiers, 
and  teachers,  who  have  guided  and  protected  the  American  people  down 
to  this  day?  It  is  plain  that  all  good  things  of  this  order  come  from  above. 
L,ike  all  natural  things,  but  far  more  than  any  other  creation,  human 
society  is  the  reflection  of  the  Divine  plan.  Only  the  mirror  is  polished 
by  unskillful  man,  and  as  he  improves  it,  the  reflection  of  the  stars  becomes 
more  and  more  true  to  the  heavenly  pattern. 

From  Marshal  Foch,  the  victorious  commander  of  the  Allied  Armies, 
we  have  this  wonderful  testimony  to  this  in  the  only  statement  he  has  made 
about  the  war: 

"I  do  not  call  it  a  miracle  when  at  a  historical  crisis  a 
man  is  grarted  a  clear  vision  and  discovers  later  that  this 
vision    has    determined    actions    of    enormous    consequence 
in  a  frightful  war.     But  I  do  believe  in  this  clear  vision.     I 
think  that  I  received  it  at  the  Marne,  at  the  Yser,  and  on 
the  26th  of  March.     I  believe  it  comes  from  a  providential 
source  in  the  hands  of  which  we  are  but  instruments,  and  that 
the  decision  of  victory  is  determined  from  on  High,  by  a  Will 
Superior  and  Divine." 
The  divine  origin  of  these  things,  now  too  often  forgotten  among  us, 
was,  in  ancient  days,  recognized  by  all  people;     and  human  society  has 
everywhere,  in  all  times,  flourished  best  where  its  divine  origin  has  been 
most  clearly  understood.     Which,  for  example,  did  more  for  humanity, 
the  Hebrew  theory  that  society  was  made  by  God,  or  the  Roman  system 
of  man-made  laws?     Which  has  done  more  for  our  modern  society,  the 
Reformation,  which  taught  men  that,  as  sons  of  God,  they  should  be  free 
in  spirit  as  well  as  in  body,  or  the  French  Revolution,  which  taught  them 
that,  as  soulless  animals,  they  should  consider  only  their   political    and 
economic  interests? 

The  materialistic  theory  sinks  us  in  pessimism;  this  theory  of  a  God- 
made  society  fills  us  with  hope.  For  such  a  society,  divinely  made,  with 
a  life  of  its  own,  rooted  in  the  eternal  past,  is  capable  always  of  renewal 
and  fruitf ulness,  while  a  man-made  society  must  be  ever  made  over  again 
at  fearful  risk  of  ruin,  as  we  witness  in  Russia  today. 

From  this  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  society  and  of  the  law  of  its  growth, 
we  see  that  if  we  would  accomplish  anything  for  humanity,  we  must  work 
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in  accordance  with  the  eternal  laws  of  nature  and  of  God,  else  our  effort 
is  not  merely  failure,  but  harm.  All  efforts  to  advance  society  which  do 
not  recognize  His  eternal  laws  are  ruinous.  The  materialistic  efforts  of 
the  Kaiser  and  now  of  the  Bolsheviki,  are  ever  doomed  to  cause  destruction 
because  they  do  not  obey  His  law  to  love  all  your  neighbors. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  submission  to  the  law  of  love,  every  respect 
for  it,  every  suffering  and  every  sacrifice  for  it,  is  working  together  with 
God  in  producing  the  perfect  society,  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

Everybody  agrees  that,  if  we  only  observed  the  two  great  precepts 
which  command  that  we  love  God  and  love  our  neighbor,  all  social  dis- 
orders would  soon  be  at  an  end.  The  world  is  alive  already  with  just  this 
heavenly  charity,  and  its  fruit  can  be  seen  on  all  hands.  In  the  fields  of 
educational,  social,  and  religious  work,  the  true  method  of  social  restora- 
tion for  which  we  are  pleading  is  actually  being  carried  out  upon  a  pro- 
digious scale  and  with  great  effect.  Where  homes  already  flourish  in  which 
industry,  patience,  contentment,  and  love  go  hand  in  hand;  in  which 
thrifty  management,  domestic  ski'l,  and  sincere  hospitality  make  social 
life  wholesome;  in  which  healthy  children  are  born  and  trained  to  useful- 
ness— in  such  homes  we  know  at  once  that  the  law  of  love  rules.  Where 
communities  already  exist  in  which  each  man  has  honest  work  and  proper 
pay,  where  colleges  are  training  young  men  and  women  like  these  here, 
where  the  schools  are  teaching  the  children  how  to  live  as  well  as  to  learn, 
where  the  churches  forget  their  creeds  sufficiently  to  work  together — where 
such  families,  such  communities,  such  schools,  and  such  churches  exist, 
there  we  perceive  that  the  law  of  love  for  one's  neighbor  is  enforced.  There 
the  work  of  re-creating  society  is  going  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  beautiful  results  are  not  produced  either  by 
legislatures  or  congresses,  by  Soviets  or  parliaments.  Nor  are  they  pro- 
duced bv  visiting  lecturers,  philanthropic  committees,  or  social  workers. 
These  results  are  not  produced  by  any  scheme  of  distributing  wealth  or 
administering  government.  People  who  propose  to  correct  all  these 
social  evils  with  legislation  or  machinery  of  any  kind  are  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end.  The  social  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  legislatures  or  con- 
gresses, parliaments  or  Soviets,  but  the  social  problem  is  solved  by  homes 
and  local  communities,  by  schools  and  by  churches.  By  legislation  we 
may  remove  some  of  the  opportunities  for  oppression  and  some  of  the 
temptations  to  crime — and  we  should  do  this  by  all  means,  wherever  we 
can — but  we  should  never  forget  that  we  cannot  by  legislation  teach  people 
to  love  their  neighbors.  While  legislative  expedients  are  helpful,  they  are 
subject  to  endless  change,  and  the  hope  that  the  external  conditions  of 
social  welfare  will  ever,  at  any  time  or  in  any  country,  be  perfected  and 
fixed  is  illusory. 

Neither  will  society  be  re-created  by  any  economic  revolution.  Com- 
munism will  not  produce  a  better  economic  life.  Socialism  will  not  do  it. 
We  see  already  that  Bolshevism  fails  utterly  to  solve  the  economic  prob- 
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lera.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  a  general  security  and  richness  of  life  have 
existed  in  any  age,  they  have  been  the  fruits,  not  of  economic  change, 
but  of  new  social  vitality,  and  this  vitality  is  ever  the  product  of  good  will. 
Instead  of  good  government  and  economic  conditions  producing  social 
welfare  and  good  will,  it  is  the  other  way  around;  it  is  good  will  which 
produces  good  government  and  better  economic  conditions. 

If  economic  revolutions  and  legislation  will  not  save  society,  what, 
then,  is  the  method  of  social  redemption?  The  answer  of  history  is  re- 
assuring. We  have  seen  society  actually  renewed  time  and  time  again, 
and  always  under  the  influence  of  religion.  We  have  seen  society  corrupt- 
ed with  the  disease  of  Babylon  and  restored  by  the  Hebrew  prophets; 
we  have  seen  it  strangled  to  death  under  the  tyranny  of  the  first  Rome 
and  saved  by  Christianity;  we  have  seen  it  smothered  with  ignorance 
and  superstition  by  the  second  Rome  and  revived  by  the  Reformation. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  these  miraculous  renewals  of  life  in 
society?  As  the  sunlight  revives  the  life  in  the  trees  and  grass  each  spring, 
so  love  and  good  will  make  young  again  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  and 
nation.  As  the  health  of  every  creature  depends  on  the  completeness  with 
which  it  fulfills  the  end  of  its  being,  so  the  renewal  of  society  depends  on 
the  degree  to  which  its  members  honor  and  obey  God.  Only  thus  can  we 
escape  from  bondage  into  "the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God." 
h  IftWe  hear  it  often  said  that  it  does  not  much  matter  what  a  man  believes, 
so  long  as  he  does  what  is  right.  Believe  it  not,  young  friends;  it  is  a 
poisonous  lie  I  It  does  matter  very  much  indeed  to  human  society  what 
people  believe.  As  the  teachings  that  we  are  members  of  one  another 
built  up  that  ancient  society,  so  these  materialistic  teachings  have  accel- 
erated the  undoing  of  society.  Since  men  have  been  taught,  generation 
after  generation,  that  these  noble  principles  were  worthless,  progressive  re- 
trogression has  been  rapidly  going  on.  When,  contrary  to  the  most  ma- 
jestic teachings  that  were  ever  given  to  this  world,  men  were  told  by  Scho- 
penhauer that  submission  to  the  bond  of  unity  and  the  love  that  suffers  all 
things  were  no  longer  necessary;  when  they  were  taught  by  Nietzsche 
that  the  actions  and  sufferings  that  do  most  to  strengthen  human  brother- 
hood, such  as  the  pain  of  bear.ng  each  other's  burdens,  had,  after  all,  no 
significance  in  preserving  society;  when,  in  other  words,  men  refused  to 
recognize  religion  in  their  social  relations,  it  was  inevitable  that  dissolution 
should  follow,  as  it  has  in  Germany. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  many  persons  honestly  trying  to  serve 
and  perhaps  actually  serving  society,  who  recognize  no  religious  motive. 
But,  at  best,  such  persons  can  only  see  the  surface  symptoms  of  social 
disease  and  are  insensible  or  uninformed  with  regard  to  the  graver  causes 
behind  them.  Not  recognizing  the  spiritual  basis  of  society,  they  do  not 
understand  the  causes  of  social  disintegration,  of  the  principles  that 
bring  it  about,  and  of  the  superlative  need  of  that  devoted  service  which 
alone  restores  society.     Not  being  religious,  they  are  not  and  never  can  be 
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really  effective  saviors  of  mankind.  To  think  of  social  interest  as  apart 
from  religion,  to  think  of  life  as  distinct  from  other  work,  to  think  of  a  life 
of  social  service  as  separate  from  other  ways  of  life,  shows  not  a  genuine 
social  sense,  but  a  dangerous  insensibility  to  the  real  claims  of  society. 
For  all  work,  life,  thought,  affection,  suffering,  and  sacrifice,  are  either 
social  service  or  social  dis-service.  Living  for  our  neighbor  and  for  our 
country  is  the  vocation,  not  of  some  here  and  there,  but  of  all;  it  is  not 
one  special  work  among  other  tasks,  but  includes,  un'tes,  and  absorbs  the 
life  of  all.  Remember,  that  He  who  said:  "He  that  loveth  not  his  brother 
abideth  in  death,"  also  said:  "Let  us  not  love  in  word  or  in  tongue  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth." 

The  power  to  see  these  wider  relations  which  bind  us  in  one  great 
organism  is  the  power  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute.  The  power 
by  which  man  rises  to  realize  that  this  relation  is  universal  is  religion. 
Religion  alone  teaches  us  our  relation  to  the  human  organism  and  its  Maker. 
To  realize  the  divine  relation  of  all  things,  to  see  everything  in  God,  to 
relate  everything  to  Him,  to  know  the  universal  life,  to  feel  that  whether 
we  eat  or  drink,  work  or  worship,  labor  in  the  shop  or  die  on  the  battle- 
field, it  is  unto  the  Lord,  to  relate  everything  to  the  Great  All,  which  in. 
eludes  all — this  is  the  function  of  religion — the  religion  of  justice  and  brother- 
hood which  is  the  essence  of  Americanism. 


THE  YEAR'S  PROGRESS 

By   EMIL   POLLAK 
MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

It  has  been  customary  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  submit  a  statement  of  the  past  year's  activities  of  the  University.  The 
Chairman,  Judge  Rufus  B.  Smith,  is  absent  from  the  city,  so  I  have  been 
requested  to  read  to  you  the  annual  statement.  Last  year  a  full  history 
of  this  institution's  good  work  during  the  war  was  made  to  you.  During 
the  present  year  we  have  returned  to  normal  conditions. 

In  accordance  with  our  custom,  the  annual  statement  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted for  the  academic  year  now  closing. 

The  session  was  marked  by  a  return  to  the  pre-war  routine. 

Among  the  first  things  to  be  taken  up  was  the  improvement  of  the 
University  grounds,  especially  of  that  part  between  the  Engineering  and 
Chemistry  buildings,  which  had  been  postponed  on  account  of  the  war. 
This  court  has  been  graded  and  a  driveway  constructed. 

Two  additional  sections  of  the  concrete  Stadium  were  built  in  time  for 
the  opening  of  the  athletic  season.  As  funds  become  available,  other 
sections  will  be  added  until  the  Stadium  is  completed.  In  time,  it  should 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  country. 

As  reported  last  year,  the  government  authorized  the  establishmen. 
in  the  University  of  units  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corpst 
Throughout  the  year  instruction  in  the  Engineer  and  Coast  Artillery  units 
has  been  conducted,  with  a  total  enrollment,  including  a  few  infantrymen 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  of  598.  The  uniforms  and  all  the  equip- 
ment required  for  the  instruction  are  furnished  by  the  government.  Among 
the  equipment  received  for  the  Coast  Artillery  instruction  are  an  artillery 
repair  truck,  a  ten-ton  artillery  tractor,  a  155  mm.  gun,  and  an  eight-inch 
Howitzer.  Captain  Sidney  H.  Guthrie  is  still  in  charge  as  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics.  Associated  with  him  are  Captain  Monte 
J.  Hickok  and  First  Lieutenant  Roy  W.  Grower.  In  spite  of  the  delay  in 
receiving  the  equipment,  the  instruction  has  gone  forward.  Of  some  of  the 
results,  we  can  judge  from  the  demonstration  yesterday.  The  young 
men  who  are  receiving  this  training  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  not  only  are  they  improving  their  physical  condition,  but  that  they  are 
patriotic  in  thus  preparing  for  service  to  the  country  in  any  emergency. 

vSince  the  last  commencement,  the  personnel  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
has  been  changed  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Walter  R.  Griess  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Alfred  Mack.  Mr.  Emil  Pollak,  whose  term  expired  in 
January,   was  re-appointed. 
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The  building  of  the  College  of  Law  has  been  sold  and  the  new  building 
for  this  college  will  be  erected  on  the  University  campus.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  work  of  this  college  will  be  conducted  in  the  old  Medical  College, 
which  is  now  being  put  in  order  for  that  purpose. 

Instruction  in  Anaesthetics  has  been  introduced  in  the  Medical  College, 
not  only  for  the  medical  students,  but  also  for  the  internes  in  the  General 
Hospital,  for  physicians,  and  for  graduate  nurses.  The  establishment  of 
this  work  meets  an  apparent  need  in  the  medical  instruction. 

The  scholarships  for  French  students  were  continued;  two  young 
women  and  four  French  soldiers  have  been  studying  in  the  University  this 
session,  the  young  men  in  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Commerce,  and  the 
young  women  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Education  has  increased  the  appropriation 
for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  trades  and  industries,  and  during  the 
coming  year  $17,913  will  be  expended  for  this  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  University.  The  courses  in  this  department  have  grown  steadily 
in  favor  and  are  promoting  scientific  training  for  the  trades  and  industries 
by  preparing  teachers  for  the  vestibule  and  other  vocational  schools  con- 
nected with  our  manufacturing  plants.  Letters  have  been  received  from 
superintendents  and  other  officials  of  concerns  whose  men  have  taken  this 
training  commending  it  most  highly. 

The  State  Board  has  also  continued  the  appropriation  for  teacher 
training  in  home  economics.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  work  is  the 
practice  house,  in  which  every  young  woman  who  takes  the  course  must 
live  for  a  fixed  period  and  learn  by  the  actual  doing  the  various  processes 
of  home-making  and  management.  This  work  has  proved  so  successful 
that  the  appropriation  for  it  has  been  increased  for  next  year. 

The  year  1919  marked  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  chartering 
of  the  College  of  Medicine.  In  1819,  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  the 
mother  college  of  our  present  medical  school,  received  its  charter,  and  was 
opened  to  students  in  1820.  In  1896,  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  became 
the  College  of  Medicine  of  the  University.  In  1909,  the  Miami  Medical 
College  also  became  an  integral  part  of  the  University,  the  two  colleges 
uniting  to  form  the  present  University  Medical  College.  The  Cincinnati 
College,  the  parent  institution  of  the  Law  College,  was  chartered  in  1819. 
The  act  under  which  the  McMicken  College  was  established  was  passed 
in  1870,  making  this  year  of  1920  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  college. 
An  appropriate  celebration  of  these  anniversaries  is  being  planned  for  the 
coming  autumn. 

The  chief  concern  this  year  has  been  to  provide  adequate  salaries  for 
professors .  The  Board  of  Directors  has  done  everything  possible  to  secure 
and  to  save  funds  to  increase  these  salaries.  The  restriction  on  the  taxing 
power  of  the  city  limits  the  amount  that  can  be  received  from  that  source, 
and  the  endowments  are  devoted  chiefly  to  specific  purposes.  While  the 
cost  oi  living  in  Cincinnati  has  increased  since  1914,  84  percent,  according 
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to  our  Chamber  of  Commerce,  we  have  in  that  time  been  able  to  increase 
the  smaller  salaries  only  24  percent  and  the  larger  ones  less  than  10  per 
cent.  In  January,  the  increase  on  the  whole  budget  amounted  to  only 
5.8  percent,  but  in  September  the  increases  to  go  into  effect  will  aggregate. 
on  the  whole  budget  10.2  percent,  making  these  salaries  correspond  to 
those  of  other  institutions  in  the  Middle  West. 

As  a  means  to  procure  additional  income,  the  tuitions  in  the  different 
colleges  have  been  increased,  to  be  effective  in  September.  This  merely 
makes  these  tuitions  equal  to  those  of  other  institutions  of  our  grade. 
Under  the  new  schedule,  tuition  in  the  Liberal  Arts  College  for  non-resi- 
dents will  be  $150;  in  the  Engineering  College  for  regular  resident  students 
it  will  be  $100,  and  for  non-resident  regular  students,  $150;  for  resident 
cooperative  students,  $150,  and  for  non-resident  cooperative  students, 
$200;    tuition  w  the  Law  College,  $100;    and  in  the  Medical  College,  $250. 

The  campaign  for  endowment  funds  made  by  the  alumni,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  resulted  in  1448  subscriptions  amount- 
ing to  $385,600,  which  includes  the  donation  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P. 
Talt  ot  $100,000,  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Board  as  a  part  oi  the  perma- 
nent endowment  of  the  University,  the  income  to  be  derived  therefrom  to 
be  used  for  the  Liberal  Arts  College.  In  connection  with  this  campaign, 
among  the  organizations  and  individuals  deserving  special  mention  for 
the  aid  given  are,  the  employes  of  Procter  &  Gamble,  Miss  Minnie  Tracey, 
and  the  Scarab  Society.  Though  many  alumni  and  professors  did  strenu- 
ous work  for  this  cause,  special  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  good 
work  done  by  Judge  Smith  Hickenlooper,  president  oi  the  Alumni  Council, 
and  by  Mr.  Fred  K.  Hoehler,  the  Alumnal  Secretary. 

The  friends  of  the  University  continue  to  encourage  us  by  remember- 
ing it.  We  have  pleasure  in  reporting  the  following  gifts  since  last  com- 
mencement: 

Mr.  Victor  L.  Moeser  donated  the  head  of  David  from  the  colossal 
statue  by  Michelangelo  in  Florence. 

Mr.  Leonard  Smith  has  given  a  piece  of  German  42  centimeter  shell 
found  in  the  streets  of  Verdun. 

The  Library  has  received  during  the  year  books  from  the  following 
persons: 

Miss  E.  Lotze,  54  volumes;  Mr.  E.  D.  Roberts,  15;  Mr.  Jerome  B. 
Howard,  15  volumes;  Miss  Mary  Dandridge,  51  volumes;  Dr.  Herbert 
A.  Brown,  96  volumes,  given  in  memory  of  his  wife;  Mr.  Charles  A.  Harper, 
125  volumes.  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Foraker  and  family  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity Library  791  volumes  irom  the  library  oi  her  husband,  with  mahogany 
book-cases  to  contain  them,  a  table  and  chairs,  and  a  portrait  of  Senator 
Foraker.  Mrs.  Foraker  has  also  donated  to  the  library  of  the  Law  College 
some  900  volumes  of  Senator  Foraker's  law  books. 
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Dr.  Robert  L.  Stewart  has  donated  a  collection  of  medical  works  to  the 
Medical  College  Library. 

Mrs.  Charles  Schram,  of  New  York,  has  again  contributed  $100  for  the 
library  of  the  School  of  Nursing  and  Health  and  has  given  to  it  also  a  set  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

Gifts  to  the  Engineering  College  during  the  year  include: 

Two  oil  paintings  presented  by  the  Coop  Club  and  one  by  the  Stu- 
dents Tribunal;  a  water  color  given  by  Mr.  John  Rettig;  a  picture  from 
the  Faculty;  oil  paintings  from  the  U.  S.  Printing  and  Lithograph  Com- 
pany and  the  Civil  Engineers.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Municipal  Art 
Society  has  made  a  permanent  loan  of  two  oil  paintings  by  Duveneck. 

The  Domestic  Engineering  Company  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  gave  to  the 
Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  a  Delco  Light  Plant. 

The  Warner  Clepstine  Company,  of  Carterette,  New  Jersey,  presented 
to  the  Department  of  Chemistry  an  Electrolytic  Cell. 

The  E.  I.  Dupont  de  Nemours  &  Company  renewed  its  scholarship 
of  $350  for  1920-21.  The  American  Red  Cross  has  given  to  the  School  of 
Nursing  and  Health  a  scholarship  of  $600  to  be  awarded  to  a  student  in  the 
special  course  in  Public  Health  Nursing.  Mrs.  Isaac  A.  Wyler  has  given 
$5,000  to  establish  in  the  Medical  College  "The  Jesse  S.  Wyler  Memorial 
Scholarship"  in  memory  of  her  son,  Dr.  Jesse  S.  Wyler,  who  contracted  the 
influenza  while  serving  as  a  contract  surgeon  to  the  Students'  Army  Train- 
ing Corps  and  gave  his  life  in  the  service  as  truly  as  any  soldier  on  the 
battlefield. 

Mrs.  Emma  Harrison  Neave  had  given  $2,500  for  general  University 
purposes.  The  Ferro  Concrete  Company  has  contributed  $1,000  for  the 
Engineering  College. 

The  United  States  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board  will  con- 
tribute $12,000  for  the  coming  year  to  extend  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education.  This  will  enable  the  department  to 
add  a  number  of  needed  instructors,  among  them  a  full-time  physician  to 
make  the  medical  examinations  and  to  do  the  very  necessary  follow-up 
work. 

Through  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Taft,  a  gift  of  $10,000  has  been  received  from 
a  donor  who  desires  to  remain  unknown. 

A  great  shadow  has  been  cast  over  the  University  this  year  by  the 
death  of  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  College,  Dr.  Christian  R.  Holmes,  the 
builder  for  humanity.  His  absorbing  interest  was  to  make  Cincinnati 
a  great  medical  center.  After  years  of  unceasing  labor,  he  was  permitted 
to  see  the  foundations  for  this  plan  laid  in  the  completion  of  the  magnificent 
Hospital  and  Medical  College  buildings.  As  Chairman  of  the  Building 
Commission  oi  the  Medical  College,  he  settled  his  accounts  and  made  his 
report  on  this  building  in  October.  The  building  fund  raised  by  him 
amounted  to   $607,598.     The  building  and  its  equipment  cost   $600,845. 
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Mr.  Harry  I*.  Laws,  Dean  Holmes'  faithful  co-worker  throughout  the 
stupendous  task  of  erecting  both  the  Hospital  and  the  Medical  College, 
turned  over  to  the  Board  of  Directors  with  this  final  report  a  balance  of 
$6,753,  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  and  further  equipment  of  the  col- 
lege. Dean  Holmes  raised  the  funds,  planned  the  building,  and  arranged 
for  its  equipment,  while  Mr.  Laws  attended  to  the  execution  of  the  con- 
tracts and  the  payment  of  the  bills.  A  public  has  never  had  two  more 
devoted  servants  than  these  two  men,  who,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Hospital,  worked  together  for  fifteen  years  to  erect  this  magnificent  medical 
plant  for  Cincinnati. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  service,  Dean  Holmes  had  purposed  to 
retire  from  private  practice  in  order  to  devote  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life  to  work  for  the  Medical  College,  and  for  the  realization,  as  he  expresses 
it  in  his  last  message  to  the  people  of  Cincinnati,  of  his  "cherished  thought 
that  here  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  towering  hills  of  our  beloved  city, 
there  should  arise  the  world's  greatest  institution  for  the  healing  of  the 
ills  of  humanity."  When  he  realized  that  he  would  not  return,  he  wrote 
letters  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  people  of  Cincinnati,  and  Medical 
Faculty,  pleading  that  the  work  undertaken  might  be  carried  forward  to 
completion.  To  the  people  of  Cincinnati  he  wrote,  "Although  a  splendid 
beginning  has  been  made,  the  work  of  making  Cincinnati  take  rank  with 
the  foremost  cities  01  the  world  in  the  alleviation  of  disease  has  only  begun; 
to  the  completion  of  this  great  task  must  be  brought  the  concerted  effort 
of  the  entire  community." 

In  recognition  of  the  work  of  Dean  Holmes,  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
has  tendered  $250,000  to  establish  a  chair  in  the  Medical  College  in  his 
memory. 

To  realize  fully  upon  the  facilities  and  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
Hospital  and  Medical  College,  adequate  endowment  is  necessary.  It  is 
proposed,  therefore,  to  raise  in  honor  of  Christian  R.  Holmes  a  memorial 
fund  to  perpetuate  his  life  and  services. 

Dean  Holmes,  in  his  will,  gave  $25,000  to  establish  a  medical  journal 
for  the  college. 

Mrs.  Charles  Fleischmann  has  contributed  $100,000  to  the  Christian 
R.  Holmes  Memorial  Fund,  to  be  used  for  a  department  of  preventive 
medicine,  and  Mrs.  Holmes  has  given  $3,000  to  equip  a  laboratory  for  this 
department. 

Mrs.  Holmes  has  donated  the  library  of  Dean  Holmes,  consisting  of 
medical,  scientific,  and  literary  works,  to  the  Medical  College  Library, 
with  the  necessary  book-cases  in  which  to  install  them  in  a  room  adjacent 
to  the  Medical  library  being  prepared  for  the  purpose.  She  will  present 
his  portrait  to  accompany  the  collection  and  will  provide  during  her  life 
$250  a  year  for  the  upkeep  of  this  library  and  a  permanent  fund  of  $5,000 
in  her  will  for  this  purpose. 
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Mrs.  Holmes  has  also  tendered  the  sum  of  $250,000  to  the  University 
to  endow  the  Deanship  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  and  her  gift  has  been 
accepted. 

All  these  donations  and  gifts  have  been  duly  acknowledged  to  the 
donors,  but  the  Board  of  Directors  again  expresses  its  appreciation  and 
tenders  its  thanks  to  each  and  all  of  them. 

The  attendance  for  the  academic  year  by  colleges  is  as  follows: 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  including  teachers  taking  arts  course.  .    857 
Evening  Academic  Classes 744 

Making  a  total  of  students  taking  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal 

Arts,  not  including  the  students  in  the  External  Courses,  of .  .  1601 

Graduate  vSchool    162 

College  for  Teachers 284 

College  of  Engineering 821 

College  of  Medicine 238 

School  of  Nursing  and  Health 120 

College  of  Commerce   316 

College  of  Law 88 

Gross  Total    3630 

Counted  twice   195 

Net  Total   3435 

The  degrees  and  diplomas  to  be  awarded  today  are  as  follows: 

A.  B.  Degrees 99 

Engineering  Degrees 45 

B.  S.  in  Commerce 4 

B.  S.,  College  for  Teachers,  including  7  in  Home  Economics 39 

B.  S.,  granted  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  to  medical  students.  .  24 
B.  S.,  granted  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  to  the  School  of 

Nursing  and  Health 1 

LL.  B.  Degrees 12 

M.  D.  Degrees 44 

A.  M.  Degrees 19 

Ph.  D.  Degrees 2 

Total  Degrees    289 

Teachers'  Diplomas,  including  3  in  Home  Economics 35 

School  of  Nursing  and  Health 35 

Certificate  in  Public   Health   Nursing 4 

Total  Diplomas 74 

Total  Degrees  and  Diplomas 363 
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Addressing  the  President,  Mr.  Pollak  said:  "It  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  be  a  Director  of  this  University  for  over  ten  years.  During  all  these 
years  that  you  have  been  its  President,  this  institution  has  had  a  wonderful 
growth.  According  to  the  By-Laws,  you  have  reached  the  age  of  retire- 
ment, and  before  you  leave  the  presidential  office  at  the  expiration  of  the 
present  fiscal  year,  I  desire  to  extend  to  you  my  best  wishes  for  your  con- 
tinued good  health,  contentment,  and  a  long  and  happy  life." 


REGENERATION 

Address  to  the  Class  of  1920 
By  PAUL  S.  REINSCH 

Members  of  the  Graduating  Class: 

The  period  of  your  student  life  has  fallen  in  an  era  of  unprecedented 
events  and  changes  that  will  burn  their  impress  deep  into  human  con- 
sciousness ever  hereafter.  It  is  a  most  difficult  period.  The  exaltation  of 
the  war,  the  generous  impulse  which  carried  the  youth  of  America  through 
this  terrible  ordeal  with  the  undivided  support  of  our  manhood  and  woman- 
hood has  been  followed  by  disillusionment.  We  had  hoped  for  a  better 
world.  Yet  now,  not  only  are  we  surrounded  with  difficulties  not  hitherto 
imagined,  but  we  also  see  throughout  the  world  a  lack  of  leadership  and  of 
sane  planning  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  which  is  most  discouraging. 

In  our  own  country  there  is  a  shifting  of  standards  and  a  confusion  of 
issues  which  makes  clear  thinking  and  thorough-going  solutions  of  public 
problems  very  difficult.  In  economic  life  we  have  had  the  debauchery  of 
rapid  and  excessive  profits,  the  chasing  after  a  prosperity  apparently  easily 
gained  but  always  elusive,  and  altogether  a  getting  away  from  the  sound 
basis  of  all  value,  which  is  actual  service  rendered.  In  political  life,  issues 
that  ought  to  be  faced  bravely  and  solved  thoroughly  have  been  evaded. 
There  has  been  a  debauchery  of  money  spending  for  pre-campaign  align- 
ments, and  the  people  have  waited  in  vain  for  constructive  thought  and 
action.  There  has  been  so  much  misrepresentation  and  dodging  of  facts, 
and  the  economic  rewards  have  been  distributed  in  so  capricious  a  fashion, 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  is  in  danger  of  losing  its  confidence  in  the  justice 
of  the  established  order.  Where  under  such  conditions  can  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  sacrifice  be  found  upon  which  alone  a  great  nation  can  exist? 

On  a  day  like  this,  however,  we  should  take  a  wide  view,  far  away 
from  the  noises  of  the  hour  and  from  the  special  worries  of  the  day,  out 
upon  the  longer  reaches  of  human  achievement,  so  that  we  may  find  a  con- 
stant lodestar  for  our  conduct  and  an  ever  sustaining  hope  and  conlidence 
in  human  action  and  companionship.  Where  in  this  carousing,  whirling, 
racing  world  shall  the  young  men  and  women  turn  for  a  main  interest  that 
will  make  life  really  worth  living? 

At  the  time  of  my  college  days  the  political  remedies  ol  nineteenth 
century  liberalism  were  still  believed  in  as  having  solved  all  great  human 
questions.  We  almost  envied  the  men  who  had  lived  in  the  political  reform 
period,  who  had  grievances  to  attack  and  reforms  to  champion.  The 
world  which  calls  you  today  is  not  so  well  arranged  as  it  seemed  twenty- 
five  years  ago.     It  is  full  of  great  difficulties,  unsettled  questions  among 
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the  nations,  unsettled  problems  within  each.  Which  way  shall  we  turn? 
What  things  shall  we  pledge  our  strength  for?  These  questions  are  not 
easy  and  simple. 

But  first  of  all  it  seems  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  great  return  of 
humanity  into  and  upon  itself.  As  human  individuals  we  must  make  a 
declaration  of  independence  against  all  the  machinery,  so  ingeniously  con- 
trived yet  so  oppressive.  There  is  danger  that  the  human  quality  with 
all  its  inner  wealth  may  be  suppressed  unless  we  consciously  resist  certain 
forces.  We  have,  in  the  past,  valued  machinery  i  bove  life,  above  the 
things  which  make  life  worth  living.  Beyond  contributing  to  these,  ma- 
chinery has  in  itself  no  value. 

For  the  general  unsettlement  of  modern  life,  the  rage  for  speed  and 
motion  is  undoubtedly  to  blame.  A  newspaper  of  six  editions  a  day,  the 
constant  and  rapid  movement  of  the  automobile  and  of  the  moving  pictures, 
have  caused  us  to  dwell  in  a  superficial  state  of  nervous  stimulation  in 
which  the  deeper  faculties  of  men  are  rarely  brought  into  play.  The 
pleasure  of  pure  motion  and  change  has  been  exaggerated.  When  we 
stop  to  think,  after  all,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  truly  good  picture  is 
superior  to  seeing  all  t^ie  illustrations  of  the  combined  Sunday  newspapers; 
to  look  down  a  mountain  valley  and  take  leisure  to  observe  all  its  beauties 
of  form  and  color  conveys  a  deeper  joy  than  a  flying  motor  trip  through 
four  states.  The  machine-made  art,  motion,  and  enjoyment  of  our  day 
does  not  give  real  pleasure  because  they  do  not  favor  the  growth  of  mind 
and  spirit  which  can  come  only  from  more  intensive  contemplation  and 
joy.  The  more  truly  human  qualities  must  more  fully  assert  their  domi- 
nance; there  are  vast  quantities  of  unnecessary  encumbrances  that  have 
to  be  eliminated  from  our  life  or  restricted  therein. 

Many  young  people  will  take  their  refuge  in  art;  and  when  we  take 
up  the  songs  of  a  younger  poet,  such  as  Hillier,  we  receive  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  art  as  a  refuge,  and  almost  a  salvation.  American  painting,  too, 
has  made  great  strides  during  the  last  two  decades,  particularly  in  the  art 
of  interpreting  landscape.  Yet  poetry  is  that  art  which  is  most  universal 
in  its  appeal,  applying  mastery  of  our  own  language  to  getting  a  clear  vision 
of  the  underlying  existence  beneath  the  fleeting  facts  on  the  surface.  It  is 
in  this  true  world,  stripped  of  the  transient  glitter  and  noise  that  are  but 
of  the  da y,  that  we  may  take  refuge. 

But  as  we  can  not  all  be  poets,  the  value  of  art  to  us  lies  in  the  nour- 
ishment it  gives  to  individuality.  This  is  the  greatest  duty  in  our  con- 
fusing world:  that  we  should  develop  individuality,  independence  of 
judgment, — in  a  word,  personality.  Machine-made  pleasure,  machine- 
made  society,  machine-made  education  will  turn  out  a  human  product 
that  will  fall  short  of  the  greatest  possibilities  of  our  nature  unless  we 
consciously  and  at  all  times  supplement  these  general  influences  by  an 
inward  search  for  the  special  tone  which  nature  may  have  imparted  to 
our  own  individual  being.     And  then  we  must  have  the  courage  to  be  our- 
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selves,  to  rely  on  our  judgment,  to  know  that  our  value  will  be  not  to  be 
exactly  like  others,  to  use  the  same  catchwords  and  slang,  to  follow  the 
same  superficial  fashions,  but  that  we  must  contribute  from  within  us 
something  special  and  individual  which  must  show  itself  at  all  times  giving 
character  to  our  speech  and  action;  always  with  due  regard  to  our  mem- 
bership in  a  community  of  equals,  without  presumption,  and  far  removed 
from  vanity.  Unless  we  develop  our  individualism  ourselves,  nobody  can 
do  it  for  us;  parents  and  friends  may  help;  schools  can  do  very  little 
because  they  act  upon  the  average.  We  must  use  all  such  mechanical 
helps,  but  they  can  not  assure  the  achievement  of  personality.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  many  men  of  strong  native  personality  and  great  indi- 
vidual success  have  repudiated  the  very  idea  of  systematic  schooling. 
That,  however,  is  rejecting  an  instrument  which,  when  used,  will  save  us 
much  misdirected  effort. 

I  believe  that  we  must  hold,  in  these  days  of  confusion  and  discour- 
agement, to  the  fundamental  importance  of  humanity.  The  things  that 
really  matter  are  whether  this  human  personality  will  give  itself  a  chance 
to  unfold,  whether  the  relations  between  men  will  be  based,  not  on  mechan- 
ical and  abstract  principles,  but  on  the  feeling  of  a  common  brotherhood. 
No  outward  remedies  can  help:  they  can  but  mitigate.  Essentially  our 
happiness  and  progress  will  be  proportioned  to  the  fullness  with  which  we 
shall  devote  ourselves  to  the  development  of  personality  within  and  per- 
sonal relations  without. 

Under  the  old  human  tyranny,  men  were  likened  to  animals, — modest 
inoffensive  sheep,  strong-boned  laborious  oxen  and  horses,  clever  foxes, 
generous  but  all-devouring  lions.  That  animal  scheme  the  old  society 
was  founded  upon.  Even  under  our  present  organization,  the  significance 
of  the  distinction  between  the  beast  of  prey  and  the  beast  of  burden  is  not 
yet  eliminated.  What  a  wonderful  prospect  opens  when  we  once  truly 
realize  that  the  Be-all  of  our  existence  here  is  life — human  life  itself;  that 
we  shall  not  rest  satisfied  until  all  the  great  faculties  of  humanity  have 
been  set  free,  until  this  great  human  material  has  been  improved,  lifted  out 
of  stupidity,  endowed  with  the  dignity  of  personal  independence. 

Such  aims  were  contained  in  the  program  of  political  democracy.  But 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  mechanism  constructed  upon  the  basis 
of  these  ideas  in  their  purely  political  form  has  not  brought  satisfaction. 
It  is  indeed  a  noble  conception — the  ideal  of  the  state  holding  the  balance 
while  men  freely  engage  in  all  the  activities  of  life,  being  held  up  to  high 
standards  in  their  conduct  and  transactions.  But  thus  far  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  prevent  the  injection  of  economic  power  into  political  action. 
The  purely  political  ideals  either  become  empty  and  barren  or  they  are 
utilized  only  too  often  by  forces  neither  humane  nor  democratic.  There 
is  the  great  problem  of  your  age:  the  achievement  of  economic  democracy; 
the  finding  of  a  way  in  which  our  common  action  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
give  free  play  to  human  individuality,  to  develop  it  to  its  highest  power, 
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to  proportion  reward  and  service,  to  liberate  all  human  ability  and  activity 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  nation  and  race.  There  is  our  work  It  will 
require  thinking,  courageous,  independent-spirited  men  and  women,  ready 
to  act  and  serve,  making  service  the  test  of  human  life,  making  human 
relations  the  essential  thing,  allowing  no  abstract  tyranny  to  impede  human 
development. 

What  form  shall  this  solution  take?  That  can  be  determined  only 
through  the  thought  and  work  of  millions  for  a  generation.  I  believe  that 
our  national  character  and  traditions  make  it  natural  for  us  to  continue  to 
rely  on  private  enterprise  and  initiative.  We  are  highly  individualist. 
We  are  certainly  not  seriously  threatened  by  any  untried  experimental 
communisms.  If  we  do  find  a  way  out  in  that  direction,  it  will  be  through 
action  and  experience.  But  we  need  a  system  concentrated  upon  pro- 
duction, eliminating  all  unessential  and  parasitic  growths,  making  men  feel 
that  their  work  counts  towards  betterment,  truly  respecting  the  dignity 
of  labor,  giving  a  free  hand  to  the  experts  who  act  upon  the  basis  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  in  a  spirit  of  seeking  excellence  and  improvement  at  all 
times.  Indeed  we  need  machinery,  but  we  need  it  under  the  control  of 
men  interested  primarily  in  production  and  not  of  those  who  use  production 
for  financial  manipulations.  That  element  must  be  restricted  and  elimi- 
nated. 

There  lies  the  path  of  the  future.  Political  forms  alone  can  not  make 
us  a  true  democracy.  Our  whole  life  must  be  permeated  with  that  social 
justice,  that  regard  for  men  as  human  beings,  which  is  indeed  present  in 
political  democracy  but  which  needs  to  permeate  all  our  economic,  indus- 
trial, and  commercial  development  before  American  humanity  can  reach  its 
fullest  growth.  The  span  of  the  generation  which  now  lies  immediately 
ahead  of  us  will  have  this  as  its  chief  problem  and  interest.  Here  old 
formulae  are  not  sufficient.  We  must  courageously  and  truthfully  recog- 
nize all  the  facts  of  our  social  and  economic  life.  We  must  be  courageous 
to  follow  Truth  wherever  she  leads,  to  study  broadly  our  experience,  and  to 
solve  every  question  as  it  arises  as  a  problem  of  human  relationship  and  not 
of  abstract  mechanics. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Dean  Chandler,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science,  which  were  conferred: 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Robert  Barringtpn  Ager 
Henriette  Ashbrook 
Clifford  Henry  Ahlers 
"Williametta  Baker 
Mary  Veronica  Barrett 
Solomon  Nathaniel  Bazel 
Helen  Ann  Bejach 
Emil  Bogen 

Harry  Aaron  Braunstein 
August  Brokaw 
Margaret  Taylor  Brown 
Gladys  Helen  Busch 
Harry  Herbert  Cohen 
Stewart  Sanson  Cooper 
Rachel  Miriam  Crouse 
James  Henry  Cunningham 
Henriette  Lucile  Curtis 
Allen  Davis 
Alice  Elaine  DeBeck 
Earl  Richard  Dickman 
Marion  Elizabeth  Dolle 
Harvey  Edward  Drach 
Hettie  C.  Ermert 
David  Lincoln  Falk 
Hildegarde  Maria  Fillmore 
Josephine  Emma  Fiscus 
Laura  Marian  Fry 
Nelson  Glueck 
Louise  Kathryn  Hall 
Helen  Mae  Harshbarger 
Eleanor  B.  Haskibs 
Helen  Louise  Heinsheimer 


George  Worcester  Hoeck 
Velma  Hoffman 
Marion  Workum  Holman 
Ruth  Catherine  Hooke 
Edith  Marie  W.  Howard 
Nellie  Mildred  Irwin 
Menefee  Custer  Jewett 
Katherine  Agnes  Keating 
Katherine  Adolphine  Keefer 
Gertrude  Elizabeth  Kemp 
John  Franklin  Knapp 
Helen  Sherwood  Knight 
Mary  Elizabeth  Kramer 
Miriam  Landman 
Martha  Jane  Lantis 
Lily  Lewis 
Alice  Louise  Lilly 
Alvin  S.  Luchs 
Sylvia  Regina  Luebbert 
Mary  Elizabeth  McBreen 
Mary  Eleanor  McDevitt 
Maria  Louise  McDonald 
Robert  Livingston  Mayer 
Mathilde  Mendelsohn 
Frederica  Miller 
Robert  Morse  Morris 
Salomea  Neumark 
Mary  Helen  Paddack 
Harvey  Peters  Pease 
Cornelius  John  Petzhold 
Virginia  Lysle  Phillips 
Leland  Manning  Proctor 
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Marjorie  Elizabeth  Purves 
Pauline  Lucretia  Raine 
George  Renner 
Kat)herine  Long  Rich  man 
Jean  Hastie  Robinson 
Lowell  William  Rupp 
Hazel  Margaret  Rutterer 
Giace  Marian  Ryan 
Mildred  Sachs 
William  Benjamin  Schwartz 
Esther  Margaret  Sechrist 
Hannah  Segal 
John  Dewey  Shields 
Samuel  Rosena  Shillman 
Chester  R.  Shook 
Myrtle  Silverstein 
Dorothy  Sisson 
Ella  Jeannette  Slutz 


Benjamin  Franklin  Smith 
Mary  Catherine  Snow 
Elizabeth  Michie  Spalding 
Georgetta  Lulu  Dee  Spangler 
Harry  Joshua  Stern 
Olga  Violet  Stuerwald 
Jane  Miller  Sullivan 
Catharine  Louise  Swing 
Amelia  Truesdale  Taylor 
Samuel  Pogue  Todd 
Erwin  William  Tschudi 
Miriam  Westheimer 
Aubrey  Willijs  Williams 
Laura  F.  Willis 
Herbert  Stewart  Winans 
Samuel  Wolk 
Morris  Hyman  Youngerman 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

For  Work  in  Liberal  Arts  and  College  of  Medicine 


Frank  Tilden  Beck 
Vernon  Dee  Brigham 
Harry  Louis  Claassen 
Earl  Neagley  Deppen 
Mary  Allen  Dillon 
Harold  F.  Downing 
Theodore  F.  Foster 
John  A.  Fraser 
Charles  Friederich 
Elliott  M.  Hendricks 
Louis  Joseph  Hendricks 
Gwendolyn  Anna  Jones 


Charles  F.  McKhann 
Herbert  Malone 
Myer  Salmen  Muskat 
Willijam  Cornelius  Paul 
Royal  Asher  Phillips 
Carl  Edward  Pieck 
Vernon  Bradley  Roberts 
Harold  Alfred  Schirrmann 
Hyman  Slutsky 
Emil  Rawn  Swepston 
John  Ferguson  Torrence 
Mendel  Zeligs 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

For  Work  in  Liberal  Arts  and  School  of  Nursing  and  Health 
Gladys  Sellew 
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COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERvS 

Dean  Burris,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  for  Teachers, 
recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
and  for  diplomas  in  education,  which  were  conferred: 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


Emma  Marie  Belsinger 
Edna  Fletcher  Blesch 
Julia  Elizabeth  Clark 
Fannie  Marie  Clement 
Mary  Ethel  Evans 
Henry  Harvey  Fuson 
Ruth  Goldberg 
Helene  Estherlin  Gregson 
Lucy  Ruth  Guard 
Cleopatra  Christine  Hall 
Helen  Emilie  Hauck 
Alma  Lenore  Heineman 
Mabel  Rockwood  Helman 
Vijrginia  Irene  Hulick 
Ethel  Carolyn  Kerr 
Jeannette  Ruth  Kussel 
Mildred  Kathryn  LeSourd 
Helen  Linnard 
Helen  Katherine  McCarthy 
Elizabeth  McDonald 


Mary  Elizabetjh  Moore 
Ruth  Marie  Norris 
Louise  Guilford  Phillips 
Esther  Gertrude  Pring 
Mary  Ann  Ries 
Frances  Ellen  Rutledge 
Minna  J.  Scheuing 
Anita  Charlotte  Schreck 
Ruth  Schroff 
Vera  Adelaide  Stall 
Cecille  J.  Stark 
Roberta  Josephine  Stoehr 
Jeannette  Striker 
Maud  Suter 

Florine  Magdalen  Vatter 
Olga  Lillian  Weis 
Katherine  May  Werner 
Blanche  Ninetta  Wheeldon 
Artenia  Pauline  Wright 


GRADUATE  DIPLOMA   IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


Virginia  Welty  Clippinger 

a.b.,    1919,    Western    Reserve 
University 
Marianne  Angela  Gau 

a.b.,  1919 
Julia  Cady  Grant 

a.b.,  1919 
Elizabeth  Christine  Hagemeyer 

a.b.,  1918 
Ruth  Virginia  Helmers 

a.b.,  1919 
Mary  Margaret  Hildebrandt 

a.b.,  1919 
Els  a  Peverly  Kimball 

a.b.,  1919 


Minnie  Isabel  Landen 

a.b.,  1918 
Lillian  Michael 

a.b.,  1917 
Pearl  Bemis  Persons 

a  b.,  1919 
Charlotte  Reich  Pichel 

a.b.,  1919 
Mary  Catherine  Steiner 

a.b.,  1919 
Lilymae  Watts 

a.b.,  1919 
Alma  Marie  Wuest 

a.b.,  1915 
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GRADUATE  DIPLOMA  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


Margaret  Louise  Cordes 

A.B.,  1919 
Helen  Julia  Flannery 

A.B.,  1919 
Margaret  Anna  Hasemeier 

A.B.,  1918 
Lillian  Annetta  Meeds 

A.B.,  1919 


Alta  Fern  Ramsey 

A.B.,  1919 
Mary  Frances  Setchel 

A.B.,  1919 
Meta  Laura  Simon 

A.B.,  1919 
Anna  Marie  Sullivan 

A.B.,  1919 


GRADUATE  DIPLOMA  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Anita  Charlotte  Schreck  Cecille  J.  Stark 

DIPLOMA  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Roslyn  Jackman 

DIPLOMA  IN  INSTITUTIONAL  MANAGEMENT 
Iva  Crawford  Virginia  Baker  Ruth  Southerland 


Ellen  Hampton  Bound 
Helen  Marie  Brite 
James  Roscoe  Fromm 


DIPLOMA  IN  ART 


Frieda  M.  Kast.ing 
John  Henry  Marqua 


TEACHER'S  DIPLOMA  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
Ruth  Catherine  Hooke  Edith  Marie  Howard 
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COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING   AND   COMMERCE 

Dean  Schneider,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Engineering 
and  Commerce,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  several 
engineering  and  commerce  degrees,  which  were  conferred: 

BACHELOR  OF  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

James  Harwood  Garrison  Robert  Stevenson  McKinney 

Oscar  Phillip  Luckett  Ralph  Wight  Brownell  Reade 

John  Greig  Walker 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Vincent  Henry  Drufner 

BACHELOR  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Frank  Wesley  Huss 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 

Joseph  Emil  Ellert  Edwin  Jack  Richard 

George  Arthur  Fasold  Carl  Clifford  Ritter 

Joseph  Reed  Hartman  William  Earl  Widau 
HaroM  Nathaniel  Hermann 

CIVIL  ENGINEER 

Samuel  Major  Bailey  Howard  George  Peterson 

Edwin  Robert  Gaenge  Lawrence  Emerson  Tull 

Arthur  William  Langenheim  Herbert  Norton  West 

Alfred  Neuffer  John  Elmer  Wiessler 
Alexander  Paterson 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

Glenn  Huston  Britain  Lionel  Jesse  Kepler 

Darwin  Scott  Brown  Charles  Stephen  Meyer 

Albert  Faris  DeViney  Homer  Clark  Nycum 

Dane  Marston  Hannum  Frank  Ellis  Pinckard 

Selden  Frank  High  Arthur  Arnold  Van  Pelt 

Charles  Shelley  Jones  Paul  Hagemeyer  Yelton 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 

Edward  Wadsworth  Detraz  Norman  Augustine  Hobstetter 

Erwin  John  Elhoff  John  Harvey  Howell 

Isadore  Fabe  Robert  Holmes  Kellogg 

Francis  Hartwell  Fassett  Allen  Moore  Lindsley 

Harold  Edmonds  Goetz  George  Herbert  Probst 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  COMMERCE 


William  Habekotte  Koenig 
Thomas  Lee  Mcjoynt 


Herbert  Shaffer 
Harold  Clark  Steward 


COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

(Cincinnati  Law  School) 

Dean  Benedict,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Law,  recom- 
mended the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  which 
was  conferred: 


Albert  D.  Cash 
Philip  A.  Cohen 
John  C.  Dempsey 
Frank  S.  Graydon 
Elcanon  Isaacs 
Morris  Lee 


John  A.  Meyer 
Philip  A.  Pfau 
Leo  Weinberger 
Charles  P.  Weick 
Howard  T.  Witherby 
Marshall  Baird  Wood 


COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

Dr.  Cross,  on  behalf  ot  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  recom- 
mended the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  ol  Medicine, 
which  was  conferred : 


Fred  Adelstein 
Eslie  Asbury 

b.s  ,  University  of  Cincinnati 
Ernest  N.  Beatty 
Vernon  D.  Brigham 

b.s.,  University  of  Cincinnati 
Earl  M.  Britenburg 

b.s.,  Ohio  Wesleyan   University 
Abraham  Brown 

b.s.,  University   of    West 
Virginia 
Howard  Ellsworth  Busching 

b.s.,  University  of  Cincinnati 
Earl  Neagley  Deppen 

b  s.,  University  of  Cincinnati 
Matthew  Thomas  Donahue 

b.s.,  University  of  Cincinnati 


Charles  Friedrich 

b.s.,  University  of  Cincinnati 
Albert  Larry  Haas 
David  S.  Hachen 

b.s.,  University  of  Cincinnati 
Louis  Mathias  Hohman 

b.s.,  University  of  Cincinnati 
Karl  W.  Horn 

b.s.,  University  of  Cincinnati 
James  G.  Jones 

b.s.,  University  of  Cincinnati 
Robert  A.  Kehoe 

b.s.,  University  of  Cincinnati 
Henry  F.  Kenkel 

a.b.,  St.  Xavier 

b.s.,  University  of  Cincinnati 
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Cornelius  V.  Kilbane 

a.b.,  Niagara  University 
Mary  Sadelia  Knight 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago 
Frank  Terry  Linton 

b.s.,  Wilmington  College 
Kenneth  L.  Lockwood 

b.s.,  University  of  Cincinnati 
Alice  F.  Lyle 

a.b.,  b.s.,   University  of 
Cincinnati 
Edward  S.  McDowell 

b.s.,  Dartmouth 
Howard  D.  Mclntyre 
George  Grassel  McKhann 

a.b.,  Miami  University 
Edward  Charles  Mason 

a.b.,  Drury  College 
Samuel  Garvin  Molinder 
Rush  C.  Newman 

b.s.,  University  of  West 
Virginia 
Clyde  Clarkson  Payne 

b.s.,  University  ol  Cincinnati 


Victor  Ray,  Jr. 

Vernon  Bradley  Roberts 

b.s.,  University  of  Cincinnati 
W.  R.  Rogers 

b.s.,  University  of  Cincinnati 
William  McKay  Runyan 
William  Burkhart  Scherr 
Marshall  Cullen  Sexton 

B.s*,  University  of  Cincinnati 
Herbert  N.  Smith 
Clifford  J,  Straehley 

a.b.,  Harvard  University 
Erwin  Miller  Straehley 

a.b.,  Harvard  University 
Robert  A.  H.  Stack 
John  Franklin  Sutton 
John  F.  Torrence 

b.s.,  University  of  Cincinnati 
Clifton  Sherwood  Turner 
Robert  B.  Walker 

b.s.,  Pennsylvania  College 
Jerome  Zeigler 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  AND  HEALTH 

Director  Logan,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing  and 
Health,  recommended  the  following  candidates  for  the  diploma  of  Gradu- 
ate Nurse  and  for  the  special  certificate  in  public  health  nursing,  which 
were  conferred : 

DIPLOMA  OF  GRADUATE  NURSE 


Katharyn  Batey 
Lola  Beagle 
Helen  Stearns  Blair 
Carrie  Anna  Benham 

a.b.,  Oberlin  College,  1910 
Flora  Louise  Butler 
Mary  Rebecca  Chaney 

b.s.,  University  of  Chicago,  19: 
Marjorie  Clark 
Beulah  Aurelia  Davis 


Katherine  Jane  Densford 

a.b.,  Miami  University,  1914 
a.m.,  University  of  Chicago,  1915 

Amy  Vaun  Edwards 

Huldah  Janet  Emerson 

Nora  Virginia  Greer 

Marion  Hellings 

Mary  Elizabeth  Jamison 

Irene  Keltner 

Rhoda  Elma  Macy 
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Helen  Betty  Markwith 
Hollis  Ann  McCormick 
Phyllis  Shattuck  Neal 
Grace  Irene  Nesbit 
Emma  Winona  Neuman 
Esther  Ransohof  f 

a.b.,  Vassar  College,  1916 
Sarah  Louise  Rardon 
Scioto  Belle  Roush 
Genevieve  Stuart  Race 


Gladys  Sellew 

a. b.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1918 
vSadie  Oneita  Shipley 
Mary  Lou  Slonaker 
Ava  Bernadine  Smith 
Mabel  Eugenia  Sowers 
Burdette  Irma  Stivers 
Helen  Mae  Tucker 
Florence  Tait  Walmer 
Lulu  Carolyn  Wening 
Elinora  Tennant  Wescott 


SPECIAL   CERTIFICATE   IN   PUBLIC   HEALTH   NURSING 


Eunice  Ethyln  Bailey,  r.n. 
Elizabeth  Dooley,  r.n. 


Susan  Carolina  Porter,  r.n. 
Mary  Shipman,  r.n. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Dean  More,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School,  recom- 
mended the  following  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  which  were  conferred: 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 


Sheldon  Haas  Blank 

a.b.,    University   of   Cincinnati, 
1918 

Herbert  Cumming  Cornuelle 
a.b.,    University   of   Cincinnati, 
1915;  b.d.,  ibid.,    1918 

Elmer  George  Feusse 

a.b.,  University    of    Cincinnati, 
1919 

John  Fred  Heavner 

a.b.,     Ohio    Wesleyan    Univer- 
sity, 1919 

George  Worcester  Hoeck 

a.b.,    University   of   Cincinnati, 
1920 

Frank  Oscar  Horton 

a.b.,  Oskaloosa  College,  1910 


Lester  Auer  Jaffe 

a.b.,    University   of   Cincinnati, 
1917 
Katharine  Louise  Keelor 

a.b.,    University   of   Cincinnati, 
1907 
John  Herbert  Kiger 

a.b.,  Maryville  College,   1919 
Edna  O'Brien 

a.b.,    University   of   Cincinnati, 
1914 
Russell  Olt 

a.b.,  Wilmington  College,  1918 
Carl  Everett  Otto 

a.b.,    University   of   Cincinnati, 
1916 
Earl  Maurice  Otto 

a.b.,  University    of    Cincinnati, 
1919 
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Albert  Joyce  Riker 

a.b.,  Oberlin  College,  1917 
Robert  Lee  Straus 

a.b.,  University    of    Cincinna  i, 
1917 
Elsa  Mae  Tyndall 

a.b.,  Ewing  College,  1909 


Frank  Bird  Ward 

th.b.,  Denison  University,  1917 
Alma  Marie  Wuest 

a.b.,    University   of   Cincinnati, 
1915 
Louise  B.  Wurtz 

a.b.,    University   of   Cincinnati, 
1904 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


Clarence  Alonzo  Mills 

(Major,  Bio-Chemistry;  minors, 
Physiology  and  Pharmacol- 
ogy) 

a.b.,  University  of  South  Da- 
kota,  1917 

Thesis:  Distribution,  Nature  and 
Method  of  Action  of  Tissue 
Coagulants 


Harold  Frederick  Richards 

(Major,  Physics;   minors,  Math- 
ematics and  Philosophy) 
a.b.,    University   of   Cincinnati, 

1916;    a.m.,  ibid.,  1917 
Thesis:  Electrification  by  Impact 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HONORS  AND    PRIZES 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  twelve  Thorns  Honorary  Scholarships,  awarded  annually  to  the 
six  Sophomores  and  the  six  Freshmen  who  have  the  best  scholastic  records, 
have  been  given  to  the  following: 

Sophomores  1919-1920 

Louis  Johnen  Edna  Eversull 

Frank  Hier  Ruth  Clippinger 

Irene  Chrisman  Willa  Gholson 

Freshmen  1919-1920 

Gaylord  Merriman  Estella  Borreson 

Hyman  Greenwald  Mary  Louise  Stacy 

Frederick  Koehler  Margaret  Sisson 

The  five  McMicken  Honorary  Scholarship.",  awarded  annually  to  the 
five  Juniors  who  have  the  best  scholastic  standing,  have  been  given  as 
follows: 

Jacob  Ogel  Hazel  Jakfe 

Bess  Eversull  Kathryn  Lindner 

Christine  Hoshaw 

For  the  year  1919-1920,  three  Scholarships  for  French  Women  have  been 
held  by  the  following  students  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts: 
Ellen  Cormier  Germaine  Le  Page 

Marie  Boulard 

The  Comegys  Scholarship  of  $50,  established  in  1899  by  the  Old  En- 
dowment Association  composed  of  the  alumni  of  the  University,  and 
awarded  to  a  meritorious  undergraduate,  has  this  year  been  given  to  Elea- 
nor Axline. 

The  Taft  Scholarship  of  $100,  donated  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft,  and 
awarded  to  a  worthy  student  selected  by  the  President  of  the  University, 
has  this  year  been  given  to  John  Wasson  Dalzell. 

The  College  of  Law  has  established  a  scholarship  open  to  Seniors  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  who  intend  to  enter  the  College  of  Law  after  gradu- 
ation. The  recipient  of  this  scholarship  for  the  present  season  is  Samuel 
Shillman. 
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In  1917,  Robert  Lee  Straus,  a  graduate,  in  the  class  of  that  year  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  established  an  annual  prize  of  $20,  to  be  given 
to  the  undergraduate  writing  the  best  original  composition  in  verse  during 
the  college  session.  For  the  present  year,  the  judges  of  the  verse  sub- 
mitted felt  that  no  piece  was  worthy  of  the  award.  With  the  consent  of 
the  donor,  therefore,  the  prize  will  be  bestowed  upon  that  member  of  the 
Freshman  class  who,  in  competition  for  Honors  in  Freshman  English,  has 
achieved   the  highest  distinction.     This  student  is   Hyman   GrEEnwald. 

The  following  students,  who  have  taken  part  in  inter-collegiate  debate 
within  the  year  1919-1920.  were  awarded  Debating  Certificates: 

Stewart  Sanson  Cooper  Milton  H.  Schmidt 

John  Dewey  Shields  L.  Emerson  Tull 

Herbert  T.  Leyland  Robert  G.  Thayer 

Herald  G.  Gardner  Donald  S.  Raymond 

Edward  L.  Meyer  John  S.  Williams 
Cornelius  J.  Petzhold 

In  order  to  provide  a  nucleus  for  a  strong  alumnal  association,  the 
student  body  of  the  University,  acting  through  the  Student  Council, 
selects  annually  from  the  Senior  Class  those  who  have  been  most  active  in 
college  affairs  during  their  four  years  at  the  University.  The  members 
of  this  Cincinnatus  Society  chosen  by  the  Student  Council  from  the  class 
of  1920  are  as  follows: 

Ralph  Reade  Earl  Widau 

Mary  Paddack  Helen  Knight 

Samuel  Bailey  Hilda  Fillmore 

Miriam  Westheimer  Dorothy  Sisson 

Cornelius  Petzhold  Stewart  Cooper 

Francis  Fassett  Helen  McCarthy 

Elaine  De  Beck  SeldEn  High 

Mary  Kramer  Herbert  S.  Winans 
Esther  Sechrist 

The  Henry  Hochstetter  Prize,  of  the  value  of  $40,  awarded  annually  to 
the  student  writing  the  best  graduating  thesis  in  chemistry,  has  this  year 
been  given  to  Joseph  E.  EllERT  for  his  thesis  entitled  A  Study  of  the  Hydro- 
genation  of  Oils.  The  essay  of  Ralph  W.  B.  Reade  entitled  A  Proposed 
Method  for  V etermining  Carbon  Dioxide  in  Flue  Gases  receives  honorable 
mention. 

The  Edward  Miles  Brown  Prize  of  $50,  established  in  1908  by  the  late 
Professor  Brown  and  given  to  that  member  of  the  Senior  class  who  has 
attained  the  highest  excellence  in  English  during  the  four  years'  under- 
graduate course,  has  been  awarded  to  Hildegarde  M.  Fillmore. 
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Two  prizes  for  oratory,  established  by  Major  Frank  J.  Jones,  are 
annually  awarded  to  the  two  members  of  the  Senior  class  who  write  and 
pronounce  the  best  English  orations.  This  year  the  first  prize  of  $40  was 
won  by  Aubrey  Williams,  and  the  second  prize  of  $20  by  John  Franklin 
Knapp.     Honorable  mention  was  given  to  Samuel  Wolk. 

The  following  students,  on  account  of  scholarship  and  distinguished 
attainments,  have  been  elected  to  the  Delta  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  in  the  State  of  Ohio: 

Robert  Acer  Salomea  Neumark 

WlLLIAMETTA    BAKER  MARY   PADDACK 

Stewart  Cooper  George  Renner 

Elaine  De  Beck  Jean  Robinson 

Abraham  Feinberg  Dorothy  Sisson 

Hildegarde  M.  Fillmore  Samuel  Todd 

John  Knapp  Samuel  Wolk 

In  1911  the  Reverend  William  McKibbin  and  his  wife  established, 
in  memory  of  their  son,  Robert  Patterson  McKibbin,  a  gold  medal  of  honor 
to  be  given  to  that  member  of  the  Senior  class  of  the  McMicken  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  who  has  best  kept  before  him  throughout  his  course  ideals 
of  manliness  such  as  college  life  should  encourage.  Upon  vote  of  the 
faculty,  this  medal  is  awarded  for  the  current  year  to  Stewart  Sanson 
Cooper. 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  following  students  have  been  elected  into  the  Kappa  Delta  Pi 
Society : 

Julia  C.  Grant  Helen  Linnard 

Elizabeth  C.  Hagemeyer  Louise  Phillips 

Mary  M.  Hildebrandt  Mary  Steiner 

Elsa  P.  Kimball  Roberta  Stoehr 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  AND  COMMERCE 

The  following  students,  on  account  of  high  scholastic  standing  and 
personal  worth,  have  been  elected  to  the  Tau  Beta  Pi  Society: 

E.  W.  Detraz  G.  H.  Probst 

H.  E.  Goetz  C.  C.  Ritter 

J.  R.  Hartman  C.  TrinklE 

R.  Kellogg  L.  E.  Tull 

A.  W.  Langenheim  H.  N.  West 

H.  G.  Peterson  E.  Widau 

H.  F.  Passel  P.  H.  Yelton 
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COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

(Cincinnati  Law  vSchool) 

A  prize  of  $75  is  given  to  the  student  having  the  highest  average  of 
credits  during  the  three  years'  course. 

This  prize  is  awarded  to  Leo  Weinberger. 

A  prize  of  $50  is  given  to  the  student  having  the  next  highest  average 
of  credits  during  the  three  years'  course. 

This  prize  is  awarded  to  Elcanon  Isaacs. 

The  faculty  have  established  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  the  stu- 
dent, selected  by  the  faculty,  who  has  completed  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  the  second-year  class. 

This  scholarship  is  awarded  to  Lawrence  R.  Lytle. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Wald  gives  each  year  a  scholarship  to  the  student 
making  the  best  record  in  the  subject  of  Contracts. 

This  scholarship  is  awarded  to  William  M.  Harm  an. 

By  his  will,  the  late  Hon.  John  R.  Sayler  left  to  the  school  a  fund,  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  which  a  prize  of  $50  for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject  of 
Evidence  is  given  each  year.  The  essays  submitted  this  year  were  graded 
by  Judge  William  M.  Worthington,  Judge  William  W.  Prather,  and  Mr. 
Saul  Zielonka,  who  awarded  the  prize  to  Regina  B.  Closs. 


COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

The  successful  competitors  for  places  as  resident  physicians  in  hospi- 
tals in  1920  are  as  follows: 

Clyde  Clarkson  Payne    Cincinnati   General   Hospital 

David  S.  Hachen    

Clifton  Sherwood  Turner     " 

Mary  S.  Knight      " 

Eslie  Asbury  " 

Jerome  ZeiglER  " 

Victor  Ray,  Jr Good  Samaritan  Hospital    Cincinnati,  O. 

Robert  A.  H.  Stack  " 

Clifford  J.  Straehley " 

Erwin  M.  Straehley     

E.  N.  BeaTTY     Christ  Hospital,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Karl  W.  Horn     " 

William  R.  Rogers    " 

Albert  L.  Haas  Jewish  Hospital,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Louis  M.  Hohman "  "  " 

William  McK.  Runyan     " 

John  Franklin  Sutton     "  "  " 

Howard  D.  McIntyre Longview  Hospital,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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Matthew  T.  Donahue St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Covington,  Ky. 

Henry  F.  Kenkel 

Alice  LylE  .    Hospital  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  M.  Britenburg   Miami   Valley    Hospital,    Dayton,    O. 

Samuel  G.  Molinder 

John  F.  TorrencE 

James  G.  Jones Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  Cleveland,  O. 

Edward  S.  McDowell Albany  Hospital,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Abraham  Brown      Butterworth  Hospital,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Kenneth  Lockwood "  "  "  "  " 

Earl  N.  DeppEn    St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Omaha,  Neb. 

George  G.  McKhann    "  "  " 

V.    D.  Brigham St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

C.  V.  Kilbane    St.  John's  Hospital,  Cleveland,  O. 

R.  B.  Walker   Harper  Hospital.   Detroit,  Mich. 

Howard  E.  Busching   City  Hospital,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Wtlliam  B.   SchERR    Akron  City  Hospital,  Akron,  O. 

Rush  C.  Newman Metropolitan  Hospital,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frank  T.  Linton Bismarck  Hospital,  Bismarck,  N.  D. 

Fred  Adelstein   * St.  Alexis  Hospital,  Cleveland,  O. 

HERBERT  N.  Smith St.  Anthony  Hospital,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

The  Kilgour  Memorial  Prize  of  $25,  founded  in  memory  of  the  late 
Peter  T.  Kilgour,  is  awarded  each  year  to  that  graduating  medical  student 
who  best  combines  high  general  scholarship  with  fine  personal  character — 
one  whom  our  departed  friend  would  have  delighted  to  honor.  This 
award  by  faculty  action  was  made  to  Robert  A.  Kehoe. 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  AND' HEALTH 

The  Louise  II.  Pollak  Scholarship  of  $100  was  given  for  the  session 
1919-1920  to  Louise  Apger,  of  the  class  of  1922. 

Two  scholarships  of  $550  each,  offered  by  the  Cincinnati  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  to  students  in  the  special  course  in  Public  Health 
Nursing  in  the  School  of  Nursing  and  Health,  were  awarded  for  the  session 
1919-1920  to  Elizabeth  DoolEy  and  Susan  Porter. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  awarded  a  scholarship  of  $600  for 
the  session  1919-1920  to  Eunice  E.  Bailey,  a  student  in  the  special  course 
in  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Of  the  three  scholarships  given  by  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames, 
State  of  Ohio,  the  third-year  payments  were  again  awarded  for  the  session 
1919-1920  to  Mary  E.  Chaney,  class  of  1920,  Margaret  Busche  and 
HELEN  Stickney,  class  of  1921. 
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The  third-year  payment  on  the  scholarship  of  $300  given  by  Mrs. 
D.  B.  Meacham  was  again  awarded  for  the  session  1919-1920  to  Irma  Finlay, 
class  of   1921. 

In  1918  the  Cincinnati  Chapter  of  the  A  merican  Red  Cross  offered  ten 
scholarships  of  $300  to  students  in  the  seven  schools  of  nursing  in  Cin- 
cinnati. The  third-year  payments  on  five  of  these  scholarships  were 
again  awarded  for  the  session  1919-1920  to  Irene  Lou  Keltner,  Marjory 
Clark,  class  of  1920;  Hazel  Cecile  Doherty,  Emma  Lydia  Miller, 
and  Addie  Alexander,  class  of  1921. 

The  third-year  payment  on  the  scholarship  of  $300  given  by  the 
Cincinnati  Woman's  Club  has  again  been  awarded  for  the  session  1920-1921 
to  Barbara  Lukemire,  class  of  1921. 

In  1919  the  Therese  Scheuer  Scholarship  of  $300  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Samuel  and  Mrs.  David  I.  Wolf  stein  in  memory  of  their  mother.  The 
first  and  second-year  payments  of  this  scholarship  have  been  awarded  to 
Gladys  McKinney,  class  of  1921. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  Baldwin  Fellowships,  each  amounting  to  $500  in  addition  to 
exemption  from  tuition  and  laboratory  fees,  have  been  provided  by  the 
Francis  Howard  Baldwin  bequest.  Eight  of  them  have  been  filled  for  the 
session  1920-1921  by  the  following  students: 

William  Howard  Bell,  Bacteriology 
Robert  C.  Walker,  Bio-Chemistry 
Jacob  Feld,  Civil  Engineering 
Robert  Lee  Straus,  (English 
Hilda  Buttenwieser,  Latin 
Doris  Wulff,  Mathematics 
Walter  SollER,  Mechanical  Engineering 
George  D.  McLaughlin,  Physiology 

The  D.A .  R.  Fellowship  in  American  History,  of  the  value  of  $100  a  year, 
has  been  awarded  for  the  session  1920-1921  to  Burnham  Finney. 

The  Hanna  Fellowship  in  Physics,  established  in  1906  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Hanna  and  Miss  Mary  Hanna,  of  the  value  of  $500  a  year  in  addition  to 
exemption  from  tuition  and  laboratory  fees,  has  been  awarded  for  the 
session    1920-1921   to  John  Philip  KarblER. 

The  Du  Pont  Scholarship,  of  $350,  has  been  offered  for  the  session 
1920-1921  by  the  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Company,  to  a  student  en- 
gaged in  graduate  work  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering.  The  scholar- 
ship has  been  awarded  to  Joseph  Lawrence  Donnelly. 

This  company  offered  for  the  session  1919-1920  a  fellowship  amounting 
to  $600.     This  fellowship  also  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Donnelly. 
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The  University  Scholarships,  which  exempt  their  holders  from  the 
payment  of  tuition  fees,  have  been  awarded  for  the  session  1920-1921  as 
follows: 

J.  Stanton  Pierce,  Chemistry 
MENEFEE  C.  Jewett,  Chemistry 
Samuel  Wolk,  History 
Alice  Elaine  De  Beck,  Latin 
Williametta  BakER,  Latin 
Aubrey  Williams,  Philosophy 
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